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SCOTTISH  AND   SCANDINAVIAN   PICTURES. 


I; — Sea  and  Land. 

TO  most  persons,  the  sea  is  a  horror  of  rocking  and  see-sawing. 
Perched  upon  this  immense  hobby-horse,  bilious  humanity 
grows  green  and  takes  the  aspect  of  Stilton  cheese.  There  is  no 
hope  on  the  horizon.  Above,  the  sky ;  beneath,  the  see-sawing,  sliding 
sea.  Everything  see-saws  and  slides.  The  pantry  labors  under  a 
nightmare  of  groaning  crockery;  the  kitchen -hisses  with  tilting  vessels 
throwing  off  clouds  of  steam  ;  the  saloon  is  an  earthquake  below 
stairs  ;  the  steerage  is  a  catacomb  buried  beneath  the  sea,  and  yet 
alive  with  hideous  motion.  Upstairs,  the  world  walks  horizontally ; 
downstairs,  it  walks  on  its  head,  or  whatever  else  it  may  have  left  to 
walk  on.  "An  effort  to  go  down  the  grand-saloon  staircase,  with  its 
metallic  matting  and  brass  knobs,  becomes  a  delirious  flight  into 
the  arms  of  ascending  chambermaids  and  gruel.  Around,  on  the 
cushions  of  the  deck-saloon,  coil  knots  of  misery  in  the  shape  of 
forlorn  women,  hysterical  women,  women  with  headaches,  women  with 
lemons,  women  with  eyes  like  poppies  or  sunflowers,  according  as  the 
blood  or  the  bile  is  in  the  ascendant ;  women  with  heads  lower  than 
their  feet,  desperately  trying  to  ward  off  sea-sickness ;  women  with 
dismal  heads  wrapped  in  dowdy  nubias,  and  looking  wearily  on  the 
weary  sea ;  women  clutching  greasy  bo'oks  bound  in  brown  leather, 
and  making  herculean  efforts  to  forget  their  stomachs ;  women  lying 
outstretched,  scrap-bags  of  indistinguishable  waterproofs  and  mackin- 
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toshes,  comforters  and  hoods  and  capes  ;  women  with  dishevelled 
hair,  too  sick  to  comb  it,  till  the  very  hair  is  sea-sick  hair  and  the 
very  fingernails  are  jaundiced.  A  day  or  two  after  the  start  the 
saloon,  the  state-rooms,  the  decks  are  like  the  field  of  Balaklava ; 
everywhere  lie  the  sick,  the  dead  and  the  wounded.  To  go  upstairs 
is  to  meet  a  hundred  mute  eyes  upturned  in  silent  appeals  for  mercy 
and  help  —  women's  eyes  that  speak  volumes  of  nocturnal  woe,  chil- 
dren's eyes  that  look  hot  and  haggard  with  expectant  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  stomach,  men's  eyes  that  have  grown  weak  as  gruel 
or  as  a  cat  that  has  just  kittened.  If  there  were  strength  for  it,  a 
serenade  would  arise  as  harmonious  as  an  orchestra  of  Grimalkins 
invoking  Venus  on  the  housetop.  But  the  marrow  of  men  at  sea  is  a 
sort  of  soup  ;  the  blood  is  water  ;  the  bones  are  sticks  of  soft  sealing- 
wax  ;  the  brain  is  a  bowl  of  porridge.  Nerve-force  is  just  strong 
enough  to  diffuse  an  infinite  ache  and  indigestion  through  what  seems 
like  leagues  and  leagues  of  body.  One's  legs,  in  their  capacity  to  spin 
out  and  be  twisted,  and  overflow  the  berth  and  be  bruised  on  the 
washstand,  and  catch  among  crinolines  and  trains,  seem  fully  equal  to 
the  famous  boots  of  faery.  You  never  knew  the  length  of  your 
arms  till  you  went  to  sea.  At  the  table  they  are  in  the  ribs  of  the 
elderly  lady  who  sits  next  to  you.  On  deck  they  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  stretch,  to  try  to  catch  hold  of  something  or  somebody,  to 
hold  on  to  no  matter  what,  even  your  deadliest  enemy.  When  you 
go  to  bed  their  portentous  length  shocks  and  terrifies  you,  and  the 
superfluities  are  left  to  hang  over  the  side  of  the  berth,  or  dangle 
dismally  before  the  eyes  of  the  passenger  underneath. 

When  the  ladies  begin  to  sit  upright  and  buckle  their  belts,  you 
make  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  piano  on  board.  There  is  a 
sea-sickness  of  the  ears  which  only  those  who  have  been  to  sea  ever 
know.  If 'the  ears  could  take  an  emetic  and  be  over  with  it  in  a 
trice,  it  would  be  beatific ;  but  they  cannot,  and  day  in,  day  out,  they 
submit  to  a  torture  more  exquisite  than  all  the  Middle  Ages  could 
inflict.  On  the  harp  concealed  within  the  piano  dance  all  the  imps 
of  darkness.  A  troop  of  goblin  mockeries  and  melodies  breaks  loose 
from  the  bowels  of  the  instrument,  and  derisively  taunts  the  wretched 
traveller  who  would  be  quiet.  It  is  a  musical  colic,  a  case  of 
harmonious  gripes,  a  piano  that  has  pain  in  its  stomach.  And  on 
it  goes  in  a  musical  paroxysm  all  over  the  sea,  a  dance  of  death. 
Then  the  babies  as  they  toddle  and  tumble  down  stairs  and  up, 
bumping  their  precious  heads  and  uttering  most  land-like  squeals  — 
what  an  element  in  the  chaos !  And  further,  to  the  tourist  who  takes 
it  quietly  in  the  saloon,  reading  Marryatt  or  dozing  on  the  sofa,  the 
everlasting  setting  and  unsetting  of  tables  is  a  nightmare.  No  sooner 
have  you  stolen  away  into  a  sunny  corner  with  a  delicious  book  than 
in  comes  a  procession  of  stewards,  laden  with  cloths  and  napkins 
and  tumblers.  Your  day-dream  is  of  brief  duration.  Like  Caligula, 
you  could  wish  they  all  had  one  neck  and  you  could  wring  it.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  witty  man  and  a  man  of  anecdotes,  and  a  politician 
and  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer  on  board.  There  are  sure  to  be  two 
young  women  going  to  study  art  somewhere,  but  never  studying  it ; 
one  old  lady  sitting  -on  deck  in  glare  and  spray,  with  face  bedewed 
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with  glycerine  to  keep  the  tan  off  ;  two  spinsters  of  indefinite  longevity, 
venturing  on  a  timorous  tour  to  the  Babylons  of  the  Old  World  ;  and 
one  lady  who  has  been  paralysed,  talks  of  her  accomplishments  before 
her  paralytic  stroke,  condemns  cards,  has  lost  her  memory,  and  is  a 
mass  of  whims,  worthlessness  and  incongruities.  The 'young  men 
drink  and  swear  and  play  cards  in  the  smoking-room,  get  up  spas- 
modic dances,  bore  each  other,  wrestle  and  promenade  and  stare. 

The  ship  is  a  comedy.  The  comedy  is  the  comedy  of  human  life, 
great  as  Balzac's,  containing  all  the  elements  of  Shakspeare,  rich  in 
tints  of  Socrates  or  Aristophanes  or  Plato.  Should  the  world  go 
down  in  sudden  ruin,  this  ship  could  repeople  it  with  passions, 
interests,  imaginations,  histories,  sanctities,  poetries.  There  is  hardly 
a  philosophy  that  would  not  be  represented,  hardly  an  art  but  could 
be  put  together  and  reconstructed  out  of  this  disjointed  assemblage 
of  social  instincts  and  cultures.  The  ship  as  it  floats  is  a  Garden  of 
Eden  with  its  perfect  pairs,  its  recreative  impulses.  With  its  metallic 
arteries  tense  with  steam,  it  speeds  onward,  fit  to  represent  our  civilisa- 
tion at  the  federation  of  the  worlds.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  even 
to  the  rats  and  roaches  ;  all  is  there,  even  to  the  ubiquitous  man  who 
takes  up  subscriptions;  it  is  perfect,  even  to  an  after-dinner  toast. 
The  whole  comedy,  from  footlights  to  final  curtain,  from  gray  hairs  to 
the  new-born  child,  kicks  and  scuffles,  weeps  and  applauds  in  all  its 
brilliant  or  its  tiresome  multiplicity,  here  in  this  palace  of  iron  on  the 
sea.  A  Quaker  and  a  Brahmin  may  house  together  in  one  of  these 
little  pigeon-holes  of  apartments,  with  its  window  like  the  muzzle  of  a 
telescope,  its  little  square  of  quicksilver  for  a  glass,  its  two  sardine- 
boxes  for  beds,  and  its  jugs  and  bottles  of  water.  It  may  even  be 
your  lot  to  lie  with  a  one-armed  man  who  wears  a  kid-glove  on  his 
wooden  hand,  or  a  confiding  Yankee  who  tells  you  about  his  matri- 
monial difficulties,  or  a  long  theologian  who  has  already  published 
sundry  volumes  of  frightful  length,  and  whose  sole  object  now  (as 
he  tells  you  confidentially)  is  to  make  arrangements  to  publish 
another.  Happy  are  you  if  you  are  the  only  egg  in  the  robin's  nest, 
and  can  make  your  tiny  dwelling-place  comfortable  for  the  voyage. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  life,  and  you  are  booked  ;  where  it  may  end  we  know 
not.  Against  an  iceberg  or  a  wharf,  in  the  polar  rivers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  in  the  sunny  splendors  of  the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey.  It 
is  a  voice,  a  glory,  a  grave.  It  is  a  conquest  of  peerless  science,  a 
huddle  of  selfishness,  a  prison-house  of  dreams  and  ambitions,  a 
hospital  of  loathsome  disease.  It  is  a  ship,  and  it  is  well-stocked 
with  mariners  and  men  and  women  and  babies.  There  are  sciences, 
aspirations,  long  convalescences  after  sickness,  long  toiling  after 
health  hopelessly  gone,  sweet  visions  of  an  Old  World  to  fresh  eyes 
and  ardent  hearts,  and  —  a  pedagogue  stealing  away  for  his  vacation  ! 


II. 

The  Bay  of  New  York  expands  out  into  the  sea  like  a  great  blue 
convolvulus.  The  lips  of  the  great  city  are  fixed  on  the  one  end  of 
this  wonderful  trumpet,  while  the  other  swells  and  swells  into  cerulean 
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amplitudes  of  sea.  The  ship,  as  the  sunbeams  strike  the  sails  and 
make  of  them  spots  of  splendor  on  the  sea,  climbs  up  the  mighty  con- 
volvulus, and  skims  from  rib  to  rib  and  parallel  to  parallel  of  the  round 
world.  There  come  Hesperian  days,  when  all  the  sea  is  golden  with 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  ;  when  the  waves  are  the  scales  of  a  dragon's 
back,  and  shimmer  like  a  golden  harness.  Far  and  near  it  is  a 
picture,  a  poem,  a  roofless  palace  with  floor  of  milk  and  emerald,  a 
tent  whose  translucent  awning  is  the  sky,  a  prison  whose  unsealed 
battlements  are  belts  of  crystal  horizon,  along  which  cling  ivy  of 
cloud  and  pinnacle  of  mist.  The  marine  colors,  the  sea-greens  and 
sea-blues,  and  sunny  surfaces  of  mantling  water,  are  richer  than  Gob- 
elins tapestry.  Not  even  the  loggie  of  Raffaelle  can  show  so  many 
shades.  Rome  on  a  summer  day,  with  all  its  magical  distances,  can- 
not rival  a  league  of  sea,  as  it  lies  smouldering  in  the  light  of  a  dying 
sun  or  beaming  with  the  fire  of  a  sunrise.  The  sparkling  Eumenides 
of  phosphorescence  that  scourge  the  waters  with  their  scorpions  of 
fire,  in  the  night  turn  the  sea  into  weird  flame,  whip  the  sea  into 
sparkling  wine.  There  is  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  sea,  there 
is  such  richness  on  the  sea,  there  is  such  a  tenderness  in  the  sherbet- 
like clouds  on  the  sea,  that  from  Xenophon  to  Turner  and  our  time, 
no  writer  or  painter  has  exhausted  it ;  and  there  it  lies  to-day,  jewelled 
and  glistening,  a  wondrous  intaglio  cut  into  a  thousand  dimples  and 
lines,  a  sphere  of  turquoise  and  sunlight.  There  is  nothing  spurious 
or  insincere  in  the  sea.  Whatever  it  finds  to  do,  that  it  does  with 
might.  It  may  be  a  storm  or  a  pool  of  golden  light,  or  a  speck  of 
purple  on  a  cloud,  or  a  shimmer  of  sleet  through  polar  zones.  Its 
glorious  airs  are  airs  of  Eden  ;  in  their  palpitating  freshness  there  is 
the  rush  and  the  vigor  of  the  four  rivers  that  divided  and  flowed 
down  through  the  world.  No  mead  of  Walhalla,  no  jar  of  Falernian, 
ever  gave  such  exquisite  luxury  as  a  sea-breeze.  To  us,  fleeing  from 
the  heats  of  American  midsummer,  out  on  the  living  sea,  there  was  a 
rapture  beyond  words  in  the  blasts  and  gusts  of  mid-ocean.  The 
mid-sea  is  the  only  medicine  for  a  sick  soul.  After  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  Commencement,  ten  days  of  ocean  travel  are  a  delicious 
trance  of  rest  and  oblivion.  These  ten  days  become  ten  aeons  of 
happy  vegetating,  idle  promenading  on  broad  strips  of  sunlit  deck, 
delightful  lounging  on  sofas  with  a  book  or  a  journal,  delightful  gazing 
on  the  sea  that  is  yellow  as  Etruscan  gold  or  white  as  the  milk  of  the 
fio-.  It  is  the  trance  of  an  Eastern  dervish  stretched  beneath  the 
palm  and  the  sun,  and  lost  to  all  but  a  rich  sensuousness.  It  might 
be  compared  to  a  rose  steeped  in  light  and  perfume,  and  infinitely  still 
in  charmed  rest.  You  may  not  move  for  days,  or  you  may  walk  miles 
up  and  down  the  deck  :  it  is  a  triumph,  a  love-poem,  such  a  life.  At  sea 
a  quiet  stomach  is  above  rubies  ;  guarantee  that,  and  the  life  is 
perfect.  How  well  does  the  traveller  remember  a  lovely  Sunday  of 
summer  when,  stretched  on  a  shawl,  with  the  sea  like  a  disk  of 
burning  glass,  the  hours  fled  in  a  dream  as  he  read  and  pondered  the 
poems  of  the  Swede  Bellmann,  and  the  beautiful  sounds  of  the 
Swedish  tongue  melted  musically  with  the  sea  !  Every  poem  was  a 
wave,  every  wave  was  a  poem  ;  the  stanzas  became  billows,  the  billows 
became  stanzas.     By  strophe   and  antistrophe  the  poet  and  the  sea 
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answered  each  other.  Deep  called  unto  deep.  The  sea-mews  dipped 
like  winged  snowballs  up  and  down.  The  shadows  moved  across  the 
deck  with  the  sun.  Behind  the  wheelhouse  there  was  a  ripple  of 
elfish  waters  ;  on  the  forecastle  they  were  singing  a  hymn.  Up  and 
down  the  quarter-deck  there  was  the  measured  tread  of  feet ;  over 
the  sea  lay  a  glorious  tableau  of  shining  cloud  ;  around,  above,  in  the 
air,  all  was  radiance.  No  Sunday  in  his  memory  is  so  full  of  light. 
There  was  a  Sabbath  stillness  on  the  waters,  that  every  moment 
seemed  about  to  break  into  bells  and  organ-music.  From  rim  to  rim, 
the  sky,  save  for  one  castle  in  the  air,  was  one  sweep  of  impassioned 
blue. 

A  strange  coolness  floated  into  the  air  one  day.  There  was 
brilliant  sunshine,  but  the  air  was  a  frozen  golden  wine  ;  everywhere 
it  sparkled  with  mica-points  of  frost.  Afar  on  the  sea  there  lay  some- 
thing like  a  white  swan.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  floated.  At  first  it 
was  dim  as  the  glow  in  an  opal ;  it  hovered  like  a  ghost  on  the  horizon. 
It  was  like  the  submerged  peak  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  sailors  cried, 
"  An  iceberg  !  "  In  a  moment  all  eyes  and  spy-glasses  were  fixed  on 
the  radiant  speck,  the  gorgeous  blossom  of  the  poles,  the  heaped  and 
shining  mass  of  crystal.  It  ran  up  into  a  burnished  point,  too  sharp 
and  bright  to  look  at.  The  great  ocean-waves  gambolled  about  it  and 
leaped  upon  it,  and  broke  into  spray  and  fell  back  among  sporting 
whales.  There  it  lay,  the  dazzling  monster,  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword,  keen  as  Excalibur,  breathing  frost  and  beauty,  a  lovely  island 
of  pure  snow  frozen  into  a  dagger  of  sunlight  that  wounded  the  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  cut  the  optic  nerve  like  a  scalpel,  and  to  fill  the  brain 
with  pain  and  beauty.  Few  sights  excel  these  children  of  the  sea  in 
glory.  The  sea  is  a  picture-book  ;  the  sea  is  a  romance  ;  the  sea  is  a 
dream.  The  realities  of  the  land  are  less  than  the  romance  of  the 
sea.  Let  a  sunbeam  drop  through  the  air,  and  it  will  fall  on  a  wave- 
crest  or  a  helmed  iceberg,  making  around  each  a  halo  and  a  sweet- 
ness that  the  land  does  not  know.  This  morning  we  forgot  our 
breakfasts,  and  fed  our  hungry  eyes  on  the  iceberg.  It  was  a, 
mountain  of  swans-down  illumined  by  the  sun  ;  soft  as  Cashmere, 
sunny  as  Portugal.  The  green  and  cassia-bloom  light  that  falls 
through  a  cluster  of  ripe  chastelards  is  lovely,  but  it  is  not  so  lovely 
as  this  swan  of  the  sea.  Into  sight  and  out  of  sight  it  was  wafted  as 
by  invisible  wings.  We  sailed  as  near  as  we  dared,  and  gave  our- 
selves up  entirely  to  the  fascination  of  its  deathlike  whiteness.  It 
charmed  us  like  a  white  serpent,  like  a  siren,  like  a  strain  of  music. 
In  shape  it  resembled  the  island  of  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  —  it 
was  the  glass  shoe  of  some  fairy  Cinderella.  But  it  did  not  swim 
among  rainbows  and  waters  like  bird-of-Paradise  plumes,  as  is  the 
case  with  Capri  ;  it  was  white  as  the  lamb  of  St.  Agnes,  a  water-lily 
adrift  on  the  infinite  sea.  It  seemed  to  melt  from  our  presence  and 
vanish  away  ;  while  we  looked  it  was  gone. 

Among  the  sweet  experiences  of  the  sea  is  the  night.  The  ship  is 
gay  with  lights  ;  through  the  portholes,  from  the  bridge,  at  the  mast- 
head, in  the  gangways,  through  the  saloon,  stream  lines  of  flying 
brightness  out  on  the  murky  sea.  It  is  like  a  great  ball.  Uneasiness 
is  scared  away  by  the  cheerfulness  of  lamps  and  candles.     The  sea 
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snarls  about  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  occasionally  sends  an  audacious 
wave  over  the  forecastle.  But  within  all  is  warmth,  comfort,  light.  The 
cabin  has  a  festal  look  ;  and  if  there  are  flowers,  they  catch  the  lustre, 
and  laugh  it  back  at  you,  or  throw  an  illuminated  fringe  of  shadows 
across  the  table.  On  many  ships  there  are  hanging  gardens  over  the 
tables,  carrying  far  out  to  sea  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  the 
land.  Ivy  and  fuchsias  and  geranium  and  calla-lilies  intertwine  their 
arms,  like  Canova's  Graces,  and  make  a  charming  bower  of  leaves  and 
blossoms  over  your  head.  But  most  thrilling  of  all  is  a  nocturnal 
walk  on  deck.  The  wind  is  keenly  fresh.  The  ship  from  very  fleet- 
ness  seems  to  send  a  sheet  of  light  along  the  sea,  like  the  friction  of 
flint  and  steel.  Overhead  are  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  the  Infinite, 
fairer  than  the  Gardens  of  Semiramis.  The  stars  are  beads  of  illu- 
mined milk,  or  golden  pollen  scattered  from  a  thousand  cereus-flowers. 
Over  the  sky  they  spread  like  summer  freckles.  If  there  be  a  moon, 
it  is  a  sharp  sickle,  a  horned  glory,  or  a  tear  with  a  halo  about  it. 
The  skies  are  like  a  spangled  skirt,  a  Danaid-tub  through  which  flow 
shining  waters,  a  Nessus  shirt  thrown  over  the  blue  shoulders  of  the 
world  and  exuding  brilliant  poison.  Your  eye  comes  nearer  heaven 
on  a  starry  night  at  sea,  than  ever  before.  On  land  there  are  trees, 
houses,  fogs  ;  here  the  Infinite  is  bared  to  the  quick.  You  all  but  see 
the  invisible  messengers  of  God  on  their  missions  of  healing.  The 
heavens  are  wide  wings  with  balm  beneath  them.  It  is  a  darkness 
tattooed  with  stars.  The  great  word,  tattooed  there  with  star-needles, 
sculptured  there  with  the  flinty  beams  of  stars,  is  :  Hope.  A  night  at- 
sea — on  the  mid-sea — is  the  gorgeous  drama  of  Hope.  If  silver 
chimes  could  change  to  light,  they  would  be  the  stars  at  sea.  If  the 
ethereal  sounds  that  wander  through  old  cathedrals  could  be  caught 
up  and  moulded  into  shape,  they  would  be  these  shining  choristers  of 
eternity.  The  awful  hush,  the  distance,  the  dreaminess,  the  twitching 
and  twinkling  sky,  the  shriek  of  a  sea-bird,  the  wind  that  makes  a 
harp  out  of  the  sail-yards  and  sprinkles  the  silence  with  a  mist  of 
great  sounds — all  this  melts  into  a  song  without  words,  into  a  sere- 
nade, into  a  funeral  march,  into  a  delicious  andante  movement  whose 
keynote  is  Infinite  Love.  You  search  the  darkness  as  if  it  were  light, 
and  find  a  star.  It  is  a  lump  of  ore  on  an  eternal  shore.  The  eye 
sinks  like  a  shaft  through  the  darkness  and  uncovers  a  multitude  of 
sparkling  specks.  Is  it  a  gold  mine,  or  a  cluster  of  Hesperian  isles 
and  apples,  or  a  brooch  of  Pleiades  ?  The  sea  laughs  musically 
along  the  bulwarks,  and  there  is  no  answer.  In  between  us  and  the 
stars  there  is  the  shadow  of  death  ;  but  beyond  there  is  light.  Like 
an  eagle,  like  the  carol  of  a  lark,  flies  the  eye  to  where  there  is  rest 
and  comfort.  Light  is  the  bread  that  feeds  immortal  hungers.  A 
night  at  sea  is  a  Holy  Communion.  The. bread  and  the  wine  are  the 
light,  and  the  stars  feed  and  fill  us.  They  are  the  transubstantiated 
elements  of  this  divine  supper.  A  hymn  is  sung,  but  it  is  silent. 
Through  the  night  sweeps  a  divine  tide  of  light  and  music.  The  Vatican 
is  not  hung  with  such  splendors  as  this  sky.  The  dome  of  Angelo  is  a 
thimble  beside  this  one.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  slough  in  compari- 
son with  this  awful  upper-sea  and  sense  of  light.  While  we  look  there 
is  change.     As  if  the  heavens  could  not  bear  our  yearning  glance, 
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they  move  and  are  restless,  and  fade  away.  A  human  eye  is  a 
sword  which  not  even  the  heavens  can  endure.  The  heart,  with  its 
swelling  and  its  sweetness,  is  the  conqueror  of  the  skies.  Immanuel 
Kant,  as  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  picture  of  the  starry  fields,  forgot 
his  skepticism,  and  talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  small 
unseen  soul  that  dwells  in  our  body  sends  forth  its  lines  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  and  touches  and  discrowns  the  stars.  A  star  hung  over 
Bethlehem  as  these  stars  hang  over  the  ship  ;  and  the  ship  and  the 
star  become  the  loveliest  symbols.  They  sail  together  on  the  Voyage 
of  Life,  and  the  Star  guides  the  Ship.  What  a  brilliant  Argo  we  are 
as  we  swim  through  these  measureless  waters  and  see  the  Golden 
Fleece  hanging  in  the  heavens.  Every  European  steamer  is  an  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  sailing  to  a  distant  Coichis.  For  one,  Colchis  is 
Medea,  for  another  Art,  for  another  Scenery,  for  another  a  scrap-bag 
of  incidentals.  Whatever  comes  is  sweet  when  it  is  yet  to  come.  As 
we  sail,  desires  reach  out  like  arms  and  embrace  the  future.  Desire 
is  a  devil-fish  that  stretches  out  a  thousand  arms,  and  hugs  even  the 
stars  and  bleeds  even  the  lilies.  The  stars  on  the  mid-sea  at  mid- 
night are  an  exquisite  marionette-play.  Their  dumb  acting  is  mar- 
vellous. There  is  a  dance,  a  farce,  a  tragedy,  all  in  one  as  you  look. 
Certain  tiny  starlets,  still  in  swaddling  clothes,  play  blind-man's-buff, 
and  shoot  helter-skelter  into  the  laps  of  their  neighbors.  Certain 
bigger  ones  play  spinning  games  of  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir.  There 
is  love  between  a  violet  and  a  scarlet  star.  And  our  telescopes  dis- 
close the  tragedy  of  burning  stars.  Others  are  having  their  iSth 
Brumaire.  All  jump  to  the  string  of  the  marionette-play.  There 
cloudless  sea-nights  reveal  the  communistic  tendencies  of  stars,  the 
bits  of  sky  where  there  are  thickets  of  stars,  jungles  of  planets,  whereas 
in  other  parts  there  are  wondrous  strips  of  darkness,  starless  voids. 
This  darkness  is  like  a  living  coal.  The  other  stars  gaze  into  it  as  into 
an  immeasurable  abyss,  and  grow  dizzy  and  fall  in  delirious  twitches 
down  into  it,  stars  of  Cain  seeking  for  the  ends  of  the  world.  The 
stars  have  been  unsocketed,  pulled  from  their  thrones  like  Mexican 
idols.  A  tiny  human  eye  through  a  tube  of  glass  is  the  Afrite  that 
has  wrought  this  ruin.  The  beautiful  bouquet  of  midnight  is  broken 
into  its  separate  resplendent  flowers.  There  is  something  awful  in 
the  way  Infinitude  flees  from  us  the  more  intense  the  telescope.  The 
whole  becomes  a  sublime  lion-hunt,  only  the  lions  and  leopards  are 
streaks  of  light.  The  heavens  are  a  jungle  of  Bengal,  dense  with  un- 
discovered life.  Who  can  tell  how  many  jealous  tigresses  there  are 
that  will  not  be  discovered  by  the  teasing  telescope  ?  The  heavens 
are  growing  sensitive  and  shy ;  they  are  getting  farther  and  farther 
off.  If  it  were  not  for  one  drop  of  holy  oil  alight  at  the  centre  of 
our  souls,  how  should  we  grope  our  way  through  this  monstrous  twi- 
light ?  With  this  diamond-point  we  carve  our  poem  on  the  crystal  of 
the  skies,  we  open  our  prison.  The  oil-drop  is  a  flame,  a  dew-drop, 
an  immortal  spirit.  Like  a  sharp  knife,  supreme  intelligence  pierces 
the  spaces,  lays  bare  the  arteries,  penetrates  to  the  citadel.  The 
home  of  the  Infinite  is  in  eternal  flight  from  man. 

And  so   as  we  walk   the   deck    the   thronging   speculations   come 
dipping  like  dolphins  from  the  sea.      The  sweet  cry  "All's  well !  " 
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echoes  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  as  the  houV-bells  are 
rung.  The  water  blinks  with  phosphorescence  all  around.  It  looks 
as  if  the  sea  were  full  of  drowned  lights.  It  is  a  half-lit  Hades,  a 
kingdom  of  disembodied  light-spectres.  There  must  be  night-fish, 
as  there  are  night-birds,  to  wander  through  these  Halls  of  Eblis 
under  the  sea.  Or  are  the  fishes  ever-feeding?  The  ship  lashes  the 
surface  into  foaming  phosphorescent  marble.  It  is  a  whirlpool  of 
fermentation,  and  on  we  go  through  it  all  pitilessly.  A  dim  lustre 
shines  through  the  thick  glass  that  covers  over  the  saloon  like  a 
conservatory  and  admits  the  light.  Below  there  is  laughter  and 
singing;  children's  voices  are  heard  sweet  with  all  the- familiari- 
ties of  the  land.  An  eager  group  in  the  corner  is  absorbed  in  crib- 
bage  ;  endless  chess  and  checkmate  occupy  others.  The  lamps  sway 
with  the  lurching  of  the  ship,  while  the  homesick  correspond,  or  read 
or  sew.  It  all  goes  like  a  fairy-tale.  The  whole  comedy  of  an  Arabian 
night  might  be  gathered  on  board.  There  are  pale  women  with  large 
heads  and  gifted  brains,  flying  to  the  intoxication  of  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. There  are  invalids  full  of  longing  for  the  sunshine  of  Provence. 
There  is  a  professor  who  has  translated  celebrated  Germans  and 
Frenchmen,  going  in  search  of  a  sick  wife.  There  is  a  stutlent  who 
studies  Danish.  There  is  a  score  of  people  with  rich  rings  and 
watch-chains,  the  every  opening  of  whose  lips  is  a  blasphemy  or  a 
blunder  in  grammar ;  their  object  is  to  trot  like  emus  or  ostriches 
from  one  parallel  of  latitude  to  another,  to  go  into  cathedrals  as  into 
shops,  to  chatter  atrocious  French,  and  haunt  fashionable  hotels. 
There  is  a  strange  thrill  in  the  voice  of  another,  over  whom  hang 
tender  friends,  a  fair  young  face  within  whose  sweetness  nestles  a 
serpent — consumption  ;  they  are  hurrying  to  some  cloudless  spot  whose 
sunshine  will  bind  up  the  broken  lungs.  In  a  corner  there  is  a  quiet 
woman  with  great  dark  eyes.  There  goes  a  whisper  that  she  is  a 
mighty  mathematician.  Another  has  a  lapful  of  sketches.  Others  are 
rushing  through  grammars  and  lexicons  in  a  passion  of  knowledge. 
A  Kansas  doctor  is  furiously  political.  A  bevy  of  Yankee  girls  break 
out  into  loud  laughter  and  slang.  The  usual  bridal  party  is  intol- 
erably sick.  And  without  sings  the  sea  its  endless  song ;  it  is  the 
orchestra  that  accompanies  this  nautical  melodrama.  At  times  it  is 
the  great  guitar  Of  Bellini  or  Donizetti ;  again  it  is  the  majestic  uproar 
of  a  Wagnerian  overture.  If  a  porthole  has  been  left  open  and  for- 
gotten, a  torrent  of  malicious  water  pounces  upon  the  head  of  some 
horrified  old  lady  beneath,  and  there  is  a  shriek  and  a  retreat. 

A  singular  good  fortune  attended  us  in  escaping  storms  on  our 
travels  ;  while  others,  a  week  before  or  a  week  afterwards,  were  tossed 
on  furious  seas,  our  ship  would  slide  into  belts  of  golden  calm  or  sail 
on  seas  of  silk.  The  ship  seemed  to  have  a  subtle  instinct  for  shining 
spots  of  sea.  There  were  days  when  it  was  like  a  flute  for  softness. 
Each  mollusk  afforded  but  a  single  drop  of  Tyrian  purple,  each  star 
but  a  drop  of  light,  each  wave  a  tint  of  verdigris  ;  but  the  whole  makes 
up  the  mantle  of  Trajan,  the  starry  heavens,  the  sea.  So  the  inter- 
weaving of  one  bright  day  into  another  formed  a  wonderful  tapestry 
of  sea-experience.  At  night  how  the  meteors  jumped  like  salmon 
through  tha  blue-black  sky,  in  the  day  what  a  saturnalia  of  pictures 
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would  spring  from  the  sea  and  toss  their  bright  hair !  To  the  poet 
the  sea  was  Scheherazade  that  told  a  thousand  stories,  each  fairer 
than  its  predecessor.  The  sea  was  Mephistopheles  whispering  a 
thousand  delicious  temptations  There  were  roads  over  it  leading  to 
delightful  landscapes,  valleys  and  hills  that  laughed  and  leapt  in 
shimmering  motion,  gambolling  myrtle-green  mountains  that  vanished 
away  into  sunny  foam-crested  gardens  gay  with  sea-flowers  and  white 
spots  of  calm  like  lotus-blossoms.  It  was  a  poem-picture  richer  than 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  for  the  pictures  were  blown  magically  into 
each  other,  obliterated,  and  formed  again  into  new  and  richer  com- 
bination. The  sea  became  a  bed  of  runes  carved  all  over  with 
fantastic  hieroglyphics  like  the  precipices  of  Sweden  —  a  mystic  lan- 
guage wherein  floated  a  myriad  of  strange  thoughts,  a  human  face 
with  its  countless  wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  and  passions  and  dreams. 
And  this  face  mirrored  heaven  !  As  you  gazed  upon  it,  it  would 
change  ;  for  one  moment  a  smile  would  rest  there  like  the  sweet 
smile  of  a  child,  to  be  followed  by  the  angry  eyes  of  old  age.  It  was 
a  Fata  Morgana,  an  exquisite  deceit.  There  was  nothing  fixed  in  this 
caravan  of  pictures.  Trembling  as  an  aspen,  wavering  as  a  sheet  of 
summer  air,  bright-colored  as  the  painted  sulphur  of  Vesuvius,  it  was 
a  Pompeian  chamber  full  of  graceful  and  fanciful  frescoes.  No  Bath 
of  Caracalla  is  so  inlaid  with  precious  mosaic  as  the  sea.  Here  are 
lines  and  colors  and  extravaganzas  as  weird  as  a  Moslem's  seraglio. 
Overhead  the  clouds  are  a  sublime  Sistine  Chapel.  Over  the  sea  is 
breathed  a  miserere,  a  gloria.  In  the  west  the  dropping  sun  has  left 
a  sky  of  Rhine-wine  ;  in  the  east  there  is  the  faint  flutter  of  early 
silver  from  the  moon.  Morning,  noon  and  night  trail  over  the  horizon 
with  their  retinue.  There  is  a  postillion  star  lugging  in  Aurora's  car. 
To  all  these  scenes  and  sensations  the  sea-surface  is  as  impressionable 
as  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  palette  and  its  box  of  paints  are  infinite. 
Never  was  there  so  tender,  so  sympathetic  a  surface  as  this  ;  it  speaks 
and  sings  and  is  in  silence  or  in  song  to  suit  the  mood.  Nine  days 
on  the  ocean  are  nine  muses  that  sing.  The  sea  can  lift  into  Olympus 
or  sink  into  Tempe  ;  it  can  be  a  butterfly  or  a  tiger,  it  is  a  humming- 
bird or  a  hydra.  The  twinkling  lights  that  gallop  over  it  like  gazelles 
often  sink  into  infernal  shades.  The  storm  is  a  upas-tree  that  poisons 
and  withers.  The  vines  may  climb  up  it  with  caressing  brilliance,  the 
lights  may  melt  into  a  delicious  glamor  on  its  bosom,  but  beneath 
there  is  death.  The  velvet  of  the  sea  is  a  shroud  ;  like  the  cowl  of 
the  monk  it  covers  a  devouring  passion.  The  wind  blows  Oberon's 
horn  and  the  waves  dance.  The  sea  is  on  its  feet  in  an  instant  and 
all  its  chambers  svvarm  with  life.  One  great  wave  minuets,  another 
dances  a  tarantella,  another  pirouettes,  others  break  into  the  silvery 
laughter  of  young  girls  ;  on  the  port  there  is  a  grand  quadrille,  at  the 
helrti  a  ring  of  tiny  waves  fills  the  sea  with  jigs  and  polkas.  The 
polished  waxed  floor  glistens  for  the  slippers  of  the  dancers,  and  over 
it  flee  a  hundred  lustres,  a  hundred  shapes.  There  is  no  lack  of 
chandeliers,  banks  of  flowers,  evergreen,  perfume.  The  sweet  salt 
sea,  the  stars,  the  medusae,  the  waves  of  malachite  furnish  all  the 
materials  for  this  ball.  The  dolphins  are  lackeys  whose  periwigs 
sparkle  with  salt,  whose  pumps  have  rosettes  of  nautiluses,  whose 
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cuffs  are  jewelled  with  frost.  Foppish  star-fish  fly  round  and  make 
love  to  lady  jelly-fishes,  who  tremble  all  over  and  are  covered  with 
crimson  streaks.  A  shark  in  dress-coat  and  eye-glass  spies  critically 
round,  and  pounces  upon  a  modest  sun-fish  for  his  partner.  A  whale, 
the  very  Louis  XIV.  of  the  sea,  moves  majestically  to  Countess  Sea- 
nettle,  and  leads  her  off  to  the  dance,  while  a  ruffkd  mountain  of  fins 
and  gills,  awful  as  a  Spanish  grandee,  floats  down  to  the  tiniest 
needle-fish.  And  all  this  to  the  magic  of  Oberon's  horn  !  Suddenly 
this  horn  becomes  a  cornucopia  that  expands  into  a  garden  brimful 
of  flowers,  where  the  lights  are  foam  of  apple-blossom,  and  the 
shadows  are  beds  of  nightshade,  and  the  stars  are  trumpets  of 
jasmine,  and  the  sea-surface  a  green  field  of  wheat.  The  winds  are 
scythes  that  reap  the  waves  and  cover  the  sea  with  glistening  flower- 
dust  and  whiteness  of  harvested  grain.  What  a  scene  !  This  is  the 
poetry  of  the  sea.  A  warm  seat  in  the  sunshine,  a  good  stomach,  a 
strong  eye  against  the  spangling  and  sharpshooting  of  light  over  the 
sea,  a  speck  of  fancy,  a  happy  heart  —  what  a  world  is  not  this 
wilderness  of  waters  to  the  possessor  of  these  qualities :  not  a  sunken 
v/orld,  not  a  shine  of  dead  fish,  but  a  world  rich  as  a  Peruvian  forest, 
tangled  and  terrible  as  Medusa-hair,  but  bright  as  the  cloud  of 
Magellan. 

III. 

At  length  there  was  land.  It  was  Scotland.  Blue  bubbles  rose 
on  the  horizon.  They  were  Scotch  mountains  wreathed  in  mist,  and 
as  they  floated  dim  against  the  sky  they  seemed  too  airy  and  evanes- 
cent for  spurs  of  Highlands.  Afar  off  they  were  transparent ;  close 
by  they  became  opaque.  A  mist  lay  on  their  bosom,  and  through  it 
gleamed  hillsides  of  delicate  green,  barley-fields,  intense  spots  of 
sunlight,  a  momentary  dazzlement  and  dropping  of  light  followed  by 
warm  darknesses  of  brooding  mist.  To  watCh  Scotland  as  you 
approach  it  from  the  sea,  whether  on  the  Clyde  side  or  Firth  of  Forth 
side,  is  to  watch  a  magic  drama  of  light-effects  of  the  most  bewildering 
description.  Nowhere  else,  save  perhaps  in  Norway,  among  the 
grand  goblin-scenery  of  the  upper  Fjords,  can  the  painter  or  the  poet 
so  enrich  his  portfolio  with  pictures  drawn  from  the  full  quiver  of  the 
light.  A  Scotch  mist  in  summer  is  a  transparent  membrane,  a  silken 
tissue  within  which  rustle  countless  surprises.  A  warm  July  day  on 
the  Clyde,  with  abundance  of  broken  cloud,  a  powerful  sun,  and  a 
scattering  mist  —  the  sudden  glooms,  the  splendors  of  an  instant,  the 
streaks  of  painted  twilight,  the  shadows  of  clouds  from  which  protrude 
green  cameos  of  flax-paddocks  and  gardens  —  how  charming!  The 
Clyde  is  an  idyll,  a  stream  flowing  through  a  northern  Arcadia.  In 
the  summer,  on  the  broad  decks  of  an  immense  ocean-steamer,  after 
the  toss  and  the  tremor  of  the  outer  sea,  you  float  upon  it  as  upon  a 
quilt  of  silk ;  and  successive  landscapes,  each  more  charming  than 
the  foregoing,  slide  kaleidoscopically  by.  There  is  nothing  astir  save 
the  throb  of  the  screw,  and  the  motion  is  like  falling  in  a  dream. 
There  is  a  fervor  of  midsummer  in  the  air,  but  concealed  within  this 
fervor  is  an  icicle  that  thrusts  forth  its  asp-sting  at  dusk  and  tickles 
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Cleopatra.  Scotch  summers  are  American  Octobers,  without  that 
permanence  of  gold  and  cloudlessness  that  makes  October  the  sweet- 
est of  months.  There  is  this  ice  in  the  air  there  that  is  a  caustic. 
When  the  ship  slowly  threads  her  way  through  deepening  twilight 
and  thickening  life,  past  Greenock,  whose  docks  are  an  embattled 
host  of  skeleton-ships,  past  the  lovely  mount  of  Dumbarton  Rock, 
past  villas  and  castles  and  Gothic  country-seats,  the  horizon  ahead 
all  at  once  becomes  a  dense  mass  of  irritating  acid  smoke,  from  which 
emerge  the  soot  and  horrors  of  Glasgow.  Never  was  city  so  be- 
devilled with  smoke,  drunkenness  and  gloom.  The  very  sunshine 
looks  as  if  it  had  never  washed  its  face.  Through  it  all  there  trickles 
an  indescribable  ooze  of  drizzle,  grime  and  ugliness.  The  chimneys 
run  over  with  chemical  fumes,  the  air  reeks  with  glue-manufactories, 
and  the  fabrication  of  dingy  bottles  seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
dingy  atmosphere.  Beneath  it  all  sweeps  the  tide  of  bright  Scotch 
faces  and  the  ripple  of  cheerful  talk.  The  dram-shops  hold  high 
carnival.  You  can  sit  in  your  hotel-window  and  watch  tiny  urchins 
and  lassies  hanging  like  magnetised  bits  of  iron  about  the  doors  of 
these  shops,  sniffing  in  the  fumes  of  gin,  vulgarity  and  vice.  It  is 
said  that  the  babies  from  the  time  of  their  birth  till  they  are  weaned 
live  in  a  state  of  stupor,  sucked  in  with  the  blood  and  brandy  of  their 
mother's  milk.  It  may  be  said  they  are  drunk  before  they  are  born. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  Scotch  church-steeple  one  September 
morning  lay  an  intoxicated  woman.  The  church  and  the  woman 
represented  the  extremities,  the  rivalries,  of  Scotch  life.  This  gloomy 
spire  pointed  like  a  scorpion  to  avenging  skies :  beneath  chattered 
and  maundered  the  down-trodden  image  of  God,  a  human  being,  a 
woman.  On  either  side  stood  a  weeping  girl.  It  was  a  drama  of 
humanity. 

Away  from  Glasgow,  the  city  of  drink  and  drizzle  and  soot  and 
churches,  with  its  sharp  oaths  of  temperance  and  its  wretched  dissi- 
pation—  away  we  sped  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  making  a  huddle  of 
incoherent  architecture  of  Linlithgow  Castle,  and  a  pool  of  flying 
memories  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  born  there.  The  speed, 
the  memories,  the  scenes,  were  all  national  and  Scotch.  As  far  as 
we  could  see,  it  was  a  brilliant  panorama  of  burn  and  coppice  and 
melting  hills,  and  gleams  of  white  sheep  in  pea-green  pastures  ;  there 
was  the  dream  and  the  beauty  and  the  mist  and  the  naked-kneed 
peasant.  All  about  were  scattered  memories  of  Burns,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Allan  Cunningham,  Campbell.  The  air  was  imbued  with 
oatmeal  porridge  and  barley-cake.  To  our  new  eyes  it  was  the  first 
glimpse  of  an  Old  World.  There  was  a  Scotch  accent  to  everything. 
It  was  old  Sir  Walter  and  the  Waverly  novels  realised  in  landscape, 
dialect,  association  and  charm.  It  is  well  to  be  among  the  pleasant 
Lowland  people.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  heartiness,  that  makes  a 
singularly  direct  appeal  to  an  American  heart.  The  keen,  shrewd, 
kindly  Scot,  with  his  Bible  and  his  evening  toddy,  his  love  of  argument 
and  his  hospitality,  his  wonderfully  simple  and  striking  language,  his 
outgrowth  from  a  Gaelic  barbarian  into*an  accomplished  and  intelligent 
nation,  gets  strangely  into  one's  affections.  The  women  of  Scotland 
are  the  loveliest  of  Europe,  except  the  Danes.    Such  hair  and  eyes  as 
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)'0u  see  on  Loch  Lomond  in  midsummer  are  seldom  seen  anj'where 
else.  The  bright,  freckled  faces,  the  quick  movements,  the  vigor,  the 
sprightliness,  all  impress  a  foreigner,  even  though  he  see  them  but  in 
the  dismal  framing  of  a  Scotch  inn.  Scotch  inns  are  comfortable 
sepulchres.  To  be  entombed  in  a  Scotch  inn,  in  eternal  silence, 
among  whispering  domestics,  with  a  funeral  hush  pervading  the 
chambers,  and  an  awful  propriety  reigning  everywhere,  is  portentous. 
The  cheerful  hum  and  liveliness  of  America  are  not  here.  The  very 
newspapers  and  sugar-bowls  wear  mourning-rings.  The  swallow-tailed 
waiters  are  death's-heads  in  dress-coats.  The  endless  coffee-rooms 
and  commercial-rooms  are  possessed  of  a  demon  of  emptiness.  You 
see  nobody,  except  a  female  something  in  a  glass  case  —  whether  wax 
or  woman  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  —  who  receives  your  name,  registers 
it  deliberately  in  a  large  book,  and  waves  3'ou  upstairs  to  some  funeral 
urn  of  an  apartment.  The  wax  woman  is  the  clerk,  the  book  is  a 
doomsday  book  in  which  your  enormous  bills  are  entered,  and  the 
apartment  is  your  tomb  for  the  time  being.  But  you  are  delightfully 
fed,  noiselessly  waited  on,  and  live  in  sublime  respectability.  To  live 
in  a  Scotch  inn  is  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  morals  ;  to  die  in  one 
is  to  go  straight  to  heaven.  Nobody  could  go  to  the  other  place 
amid  such  respectabilities,  proprieties  and  moralities.  Nobody  ever 
saw  a  Scotch  inn  in  liquor.  There  is  but  one  spot  in  a  Scotch  inn 
that  is  exempt  from  the  universal  temperance  of  Scotch  inns  —  that  is, 
behind  the  door.  Be  sure  that  you  are  behind  the  door,  and  respect- 
ability, wax-women,  waiters  and  all  —  wink.  To  get  behind  the  door 
in  Scotland  requires  some  manceuvring,  some  bribing,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Scotch  whiskey.  This  is  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
doors. 

Edinburgh  for  situation  is  like  Sion,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  No 
promenade  in  Europe  offers  so  many  beautiful  scenes,  so  many  an- 
tique houses,  so  many  interesting  and  charming  views,  as  Prince's 
Street,  the  boulevard  of  the  capital.  This  boulevard  is  the  living 
and  brilliantly-thronged  edging  to  a  park-like  valley,  through  which 
shoot  incessant  railway  trains,  and  meander  iron  threads  of  commu- 
nication east,  west,  and  south.  It  is  a  vale  of  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  exquisite  greensward  and  twittering  sparrows.  A  long 
line  of  shops  looks  into  this  Valley  of  Rasselas,  and  the  clerk  may 
bend  over  his  counter,  and  through  huge  sheets  of  polished  glass  look 
into  a  summer  Eden.  The  right  to  prevent  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way  belongs  to  the  merchants  of  Prince's  Street;  and  thus  has 
been  secured  for  posterity,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  the  blessed  boon 
of  summer  brilliance  and  beauty.  To  those  who  ache  for  green  leaves 
in  great  cities — to  those  whose  hearts  hunger  for  a  blossom  or  a 
bird — this  noble  street,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  splendid  parks, 
offers  solace  and  hope.  On  the  other  side  of  this  inverted  camel's 
hump  climb  acres  of  quaint  houses,  gabled,  Gothic,  crooked  and 
straight,  up  to  a  dizzy  height,  like  Jack-and-the-Beanstalk.  When  at 
night  all  this  gabled,  Gothic,  tumultuous  mass  of  antiquity  begins  to 
get  alight,  and  to  swarm  as  with  fireflies  and  twinkle  phosphores- 
cently,  it  looks  like  a  city  in  the  air — not  the  New  Jerusalem,  not  a 
bride,  but  a  Witch  of.Endor  in   diamonds.     Or  it  is  a  Walpurgis- 
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night  where  all  the  houses  are  dancing  on  broomsticks,  turning  som- 
ersaults, and  feasting  on  blinking  cats'-eyes.  Such  a  huddle  of  odd 
and  picturesque  dilapidation  was  never  seen.  It  is  the  old  woman 
that  lived  in  the  shoe  who  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  The  houses  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Perched 
on  each  other's  heads,  climbing  on  each  other's  backs,  tumbling, 
trembling,  yet  yearning  heavenward,  it  is  a  cascade  of  ruined  pictures, 
a  torrent  of  Terni  roaring  down  the  hillsides,  and  yet  fixed  and 
silent.  It  seems  to  have  been  fun  for  the  architects  to  pile  story  up- 
on story,  until  the  houses  got  out  of  their  wits  and  soared  deliriously 
into  the  air.  They  seemed  to  have  kicked  their  foundations  from  under 
them,  and  to  hang  there,  delightful  bits  of  the  devil  and  the  Dark 
Ages.  A  rage  for  sketching  seizes  the  tourist  to  Edinburgh,  and 
these  charming  bedlams  of  houses  and  lines  and  combination  are 
among  the  first  spoils  of  an  American  portfolio.  At  one  end  of  the 
valley  sweep  the  silken  lines  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag, 
and  at  the  other,  like  a  huge  lump  of  turreted  verdigris,  Edinburgh 
Castle.  These  lovely  heights  flee  into  all  sketch-books,  and  remain 
there  as  the  most  poetic  reminiscences  of  Dun  Edin.  You  forget 
everything  in  contemplating  the  green  embattled  crag,  with  its  verdure 
swimming  on  the  murky  air,  its  feet  bathed  in  the  billowy  gardens 
below,  its  battlements  sunlit,  or  looming,  or  midsummer-clad,  or  dim. 
If  there  were  a  moon  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Castle  would  be  the  finest 
spectacle  in  the  North.  But  the  ink-blot  which  the  Scotch  call  a 
moon  has  no  power  to  evoke  hidden  moonlit  beauty,  the  thousand 
sprites  that  paint  the  night  with  silver,  that  kiss  every  darkest  spot 
into  radiance,  that  dramatise  a  ruin  and  breathe  into  it  an  eltish  and 
unearthly  life.  What  the  Scotch  call  a  moon  is  a  thing  suffering 
from  ophthalmia,  full  of  rheum,  faintness,  and  optical  delusion.  It  is 
like  a  rotten  orange,  or  a  dilapidated  pumpkin,  or  an  Albino.  The 
lustrous  fullness  of  the  South  dwells  not  in  the  haggard  face  of  the 
Scotch  moon  as  it  travels  its  penitential  orbit  through  the  skies  of 
Ossian.  It  is  a  starved,  weazen-faced  spinster,  whose  nightly  pil- 
grimages are  a  penance,  and  who  wanders  in  a  state  of  insane  som- 
nambulism up  and  down  the  heavens.  The  delicate  poetries  of  the 
night, — the  whole  world  swept  into  golden  foam — the  castle  and  the 
crag  throwing  sharp  shadows  through  air  of  amber  supernaturally  lit 
— what  does  Scotland  know  of  all  this  ?  In  the  centre  of  this  valley 
park,  dividing  into  two  green  halves,  funs  a  great  mass  of  frowning 
Greek  pillars  and  architecture  crowned  with  lions  and  a  hideous 
statue  of  the  Queen.  These  two  immense  low  buildings  are  the 
Museum  and  Gallery.  In  the  gallery  of  sculpture  there  is  the 
usual  hysterical  gathering  of  plaster-figures  and  reproductions  of  the 
antique — a  mass  of  shivering  chalk,  put  there  to  be  studied,  or  fes- 
tooned with  cobwebs.  It  is  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria  of  Greece. 
This  Greece  made  of  chalk  that  pursues  and  persecutes  you  all  over 
Europe  —  this  Bon  Marche  of  classic  antiquity  scattered  about 
European  museums  and  confounding  you  everywhere  as  a  ghastly 
resurrection  of  chalk — who  can  fathom  its  malign  ugliness  or  escape 
its  ubiquitous  presence .''  Here  in  Edinburgh  it  is  rampant.  There 
is   always  a   chamber  of   such  horrors  attached  to  every  museum. 
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Prince  Charlie's  bagpipe  in  the  museum  of  curiosities  is  worth  them 
all.  What  pathos  surrounds  this  strange  instrument !  what  romance 
and  wrong  and  heroism  could  it  tell  of !  There  is  a  suggestiveness 
in  this  relic  of  the  Stuarts  that  you  would  look  for  in  vain  among  all 
the  idiotic  statuary  upstairs.  It  lives,  it  is  eloquent.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  Scotch  history,  of  hope,  ambition,  misfortune.  The  baptism 
of  disappointment  has  endowed  it  with  a  profound  interest.  Misfor- 
tune has  a  Midas-touch  that  transforms  and  consecrates.  So  the 
bagpipe  has  become  an  tEoI's  harp.  The  blue  ribbon  that  he  wore  at 
Holyrood  is  here,  and  the  seal-ring  which  Flora  McDonald  gave  him 
Vvhen  he  sailed  for  France.  These  things  authenticate  history, 
Jenny  Geddes's  stool,  which  she  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Giles,  is  more  interesting  than  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
There  is  something  intensely  realistic  in  honest  Jenny's  wrath :  there 
is  something  intensely  tiresome  in  Solemn  Leagues  and  Covenants. 
The  stool  may  outlive  the  catechism.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
which  is  the  most  interesting.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
itself  is  here,  with  the  autograph  of  Leighton  and  Montrose.  It  is 
written  bitumen  and  brimstone.  It  is  the  text  for  an  interminable 
sermon.  Its  nostrils  flame  like  a  dragon's,  and  each  faded  letter  was 
a  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  its  antagonists.  This  awful  parchment  has 
been  the  scarecrow  of  generations.  Papal  bulls  have  scarce  inspired 
so  many  shiverings  and  yawns.  Inquisitorial  horrors  scarce  equal 
this  sheepskin  to  which  Leighton  has  put  his  saintly  autograph.  It 
is  an  epitome  of  old  Scotland  in  all  its  fierceness,  fanaticism,  yearning 
after  religious  freedom,  and  determination  to  have  it. 

Prince's  Street,  like  a  hilt  of  Damascus,  is  enamelled  with  precious 
memories.  It  is  a  mile  of  space  and  a  memoir  of  Scotland.  Behind 
the  saffron-colored  quadrangle  of  the  Register  House  ran  an  old 
lane  that  led  to  the  veritable  Ambrose's  Tavern  where  Christopher 
North  held  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance.  A  tedious  pile  of  brick  full  of 
dreary  records,  titles  of  property,  and  Court  of  Session  judgments, 
has  replaced  the  gathering-place  of  immortal  genius.  The  rooks  of 
the  law  now  caw  where  Attic  wit,  champagne,  learning,  and  Chris- 
topher North  made  the  spot  brilliant  and  memorable.  Farther  down, 
looking  in  on  St.  Andrew  Square,  is  the  house  in  which  David  Hume 
died.  The  story  is  that  when  Hume's  house  was  almost  the  only  one 
in  the  street,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town  chalked  on  the  front  of 
it  Saint  David  Street.  "  Wee),  weel,  Janet,"  replied  the  philosopher 
to  his  servant  on  being  informed  of  the  joke,  "  I'm  not  the  first  man 
of  sense  that  has  been  made  a  saint  of."  Pedantic  Lord  Brougham 
aired  his  pedantry  in  a  house  opposite;  and  the  squeals  and  squabbles 
of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Gordon,  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  might  have 
been  heard  in  another  on  the  east  side  of  the  square  early  in  the 
century.  This  classic  virago  is  a  sort  of  British  fury,  a  human 
powder-magazine,  as  sweet-tempered  as  the  wife  of  Marlborough. 

The  gardens  of  Prince's  Street  are  dotted  with  statues,  monuments, 
and  famous  people  in  bronze  and  marble.  It  is  the  Hebrew  prophet's 
valley  of  dry  bones  sprung  into  verdure  and  Carrara  marbles. 
Through  the  ooze  of  a  Scotch  mist  loom  Wil§on,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Scott,  reeking  with  wet  and  shrunken  with  cold.     The  monument  to 
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Scott  is  a  crystallisation  of  the  Waverly  Novels  —  an  exquisite  pile  of 
Gothic  arabesque  and  oriel  and  statuary.  The  stone  seems  to  babble 
and  to  babble  and  to  wrinkle  into  a  thousand  delicate  traceries. 
From  another  point  of  view  it  looks  like  the  lopped-off  spire  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  gifted  young 
artist  who  designed  it  fell  into  the  canal  one  dark  night  and  drowned. 
It  is  at  once  a  monument  to  him  and  to  Scott.  Sir  Walter  lived  in  one 
of  the  streets  that  open  out  toward  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Forth. 
Its  number  was  39,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  bcni-niot  that  this 
was  the  right  number  for  him,  as  it  was  fitting  that  the  three  graces 
and  the  nine  muses  should  take  up  their  residence  there.  It  is 
further  related  that  it  was  here  that  occurred  the  funny  fiasco  which 
is  described  in  the  Bride  of  Lammennoor,  when  Caleb  excuses  the 
non-appearance  of  dinner  by  the  story  of  a  fall  of  soot  down  the 
chimney.  Sir  Walter  had  really  gathered  about  him  a  numerous 
party  to  dinner,  when  a  horrified  servant  rushed  in  and  informed  him 
that  such  a  catastrophe  had  ideally  happened.  The  party  immediately 
adjourned  to  an  inn  and  spent  a  delightful  evening  over  their  mis- 
adventure. Edinburgh  is  crusted  thick  with  gilding  of  this  kind  — 
the  gilding  of  great  men  and  great  memories.  Further  up,  and  as  it 
were  snuffing  up  the  pleasant  perfumes  of  the  public  gardens  over 
which  it  looks,  stands  the  quaint  house  of  Allan  Ramsay ;  and  in  St. 
Cuthbert's  churchyard,  mottled  over  with  mausoleums  and  grave- 
stones, at  the  extreme  end,  lie  the  ashes  of  the  Opium-Eater.  It  is 
the  opium  of  death  that  he  eats  now,  and  the  night  of  the  grave  covers 
the  gorgeous  child  of  delirium.  What  a  pity  that  such  a  genius  should 
have  been  so  verdigris'd  and  be-slimed  with  opium.  From  John 
Randolph  to  Hein-rich  Heine,  how  many  men  have  let  themselves  be 
overrun  v/ith  this  deadly  ivy  of  voluptuousness  —  how  many  poor  flies 
kick  and  convulse  in  this  Venus-web.  With  De  Quincey  it  was  the 
net  with  which  he  caught  his  draught  of  fishes  —  his  rich-laden  ideas 
that  sparkled  and  shimmered  like  phosphorus  through  the  veil.  With 
the  others  it  was  the  stomach-ache. 
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UPON  his  retreat  from  Quebec,  de  Levis  turned  his  eyes  towards 
that  quarter  whence  only  help  could  come.  Exhaustive  letters, 
giving  full  details  of  the  distress  of  the  colony,  were  prepared,  and 
entrusted  to  M.  le  Mercier,  who  fortunately  eluded  the  English 
cruisers  and  reached  France,  where  he  handed  his  despatches  to  Belle 
Isle,  Minister  of  War,  and  Berryer,  Minister  of  Marine  and  the 
Colonies.  Besides  its  lack  of  men  and  munitions  of  war,  the  colony 
was  bankrupt  and  starving.  It  had  groaned  for  years  under  the  curse 
of  a  paper  currency.  When  Kalm  visited  the  country  in  1749,*  the 
only  coins  he  saw  were  French  sols,  made  of  brass  with  a  small  mixture 
of  silver,  worn  thin  by  circulation,  and  valued  at  50  per  cent,  premium. 
The  scarcity  of  small  change  caused  both  buyer  and  seller  to  suffer 
loss,  as  no  payments  could  be  made  of  intermediate  prices  between 
one  livre  (franc)  and  two.  The  rest  of  the  currency  consisted  of  In- 
tendant's  notes,  which,  as  there  was  no  printing-press  in  Canada,  were 
all  written.  These  were  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Intendant 
and  Commissary,  for  such  sums  as  Government  owed  to  the  troops 
and  others  ;  they  promised  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  that  month,  and  then  only,  these  scraps  of  paper  were 
exchanged  for  Intendant's  bills  of  exchange  on  France,  which  were 
paid  on  presentation  at  the  French  treasury,  and  were  in  demand 
among  merchants  in  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  making  remittances. 
The  expenses  of  the  colony,  under  the  rule  of  the  Intendant  Bigot  and 
his  associates,  who  had  pillaged  its  resources,  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  The  Intendant's  notes  rapidly  increased,  till  the  amount  of 
currency  in  circulation  was  six,  seven,  eight  times  as  large  per  head 
as  it  was  in  France.  Prices  rose  in  proportion  ;  and  as  disasters  befell 
the  army,  the  habitant  hesitated  to  part  with  his  commodities  for  any 
amount  of  this  uncertain  means  of  payment.  He  was  wise  in  his 
generation,  for  the  precarious  basis  on  which  the  credit  of  this  cur- 
rency rested  now  crumbled  away.  When  the  Intendant's  bills  on 
France  were  presented,  the  finance-minister  had  no  money  and  they 
were  dishonored  ;  to  the  colonists  this  blow  was  worse  than  the  loss 
of  a  battle,  for  every  one  was  a  Government  creditor.! 

The  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  the  lower  parishes 
thirty-six  leagues  of  settled  country  were  devastated  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  flocked  to  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  which  could 
not  feed  them.  Butter  had  risen  to  six  francs  per  pound,  and  eggs  to 
the  same  price  per  dozen,  while  such  a  luxury  as  soap  commanded 
thirty  francs  the  pound.  Where  the  war  had  been  waged,  barns  and 
farm-houses  had  been  destroyed  ;  working  cattle,  horses,  and  milch 

*  Kalm,  iii.  p.  68.  t  Garneau. 
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cows  driven  off  or  slaughtered  for  food.  The  peasant  returning  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  his  farm  had  to  hut  himself  Indian  fashion  ; 
and  if  he  had  by  good  luck  saved  any  of  his  crop,  it  was  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of.  the  weather.  The  secret  hoards  (caches)  of  grain 
had  been  discovered  and  plundered,  and  he  was  left  "without  clothing, 
furniture  or  plough,  or  implements  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  to  cut  his 
firewood.''*  In  the  upper  provinces,  untouched  yet  by  actual  warfare, 
the  case  was  hard.  The  stores  of  former  years  were  consumed  ;  the 
crop  of  1759  was  abundant,  but  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  colony, 
and  there  was  but  a  sad  look-out  for  the  next  year,  as  during  the 
active  fall  campaign  there  was  no  time  to  plough.  M.  le  Mercier, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  prepare  a 
memoir  of  the  least  amount  of  help  required  to  keep  the  war  alive  for 
another  year,  suggested  "  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men,  fifty  guns, 
twelve  mortars  an  !•  liic  rt^quisite  ammusiition,  material  for  clothing, 
flour  and  pork.''  He  rt  presented  in  tht;  strongest  terms  that  this  aid 
should  be  sent  promptly  ;  should  it  not  arrive  till  after  the  English 
naval  forces,  it  would  only  be  a  loss.  Unless  a  reinforcement  large 
enough  to  lay  siege  to  Quebec  was  sent,  it  was  useless  to  send  any, 
and  the  colony  would  be  lost.  "  Precise  orders  must  be  given  to 
enter  the  ice  immediately  on  arriving.  ...  It  is  preferable  that  a 
misfortune  should  happen  to  one  or  two  ships,  than  to  enter  too  late."t 
The  Government  at  last  decided  to  exert  itself,  and  Belle  Isle  wrote 
to  de  Levis  (Feb.  9th,  176.0),  promising  provisions,  munitions,  and 
recruits.  After  many  delays  a  small  expedition  was  despatched,  but 
the  officer  in  command  tarried  on  the  way ;  the  English  forestalled 
him,  and  upon  entering  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  he  was  attacked  by 
Captain  Byron  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  his  vessels  destroyed  or 
captured.  Meanwhile,  the  leader  of  this  lost  cause  was  making  a 
gallant  effort  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  for  the  relief  which  never 
came. 

The  conclusion  of  the  English  campaign  left  at  his  disposal  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  preparation  for  his  winter  campaign.  At  the  iron-works  at 
Three  Rivers  shot  and  shell  were  cast.  As  there  were  no  bayonets 
for  the  militia,  nor  the  machinery  to  make  them,  butcher's  knives  were 
obtained,  and  their  handles  ground  down  to  fit  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns.  In  the  stockaded  fort  at  Jacques  Cartier  River  sca^ng-ladders 
were  constructed,  snow-shoes  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  little  army 
procured,  and  the  most  untiring  efforts  made  to  collect  provisions. 
De  Levis  hurried  from  place  to  place,  inspiring  all  by  his  cheery  voice 
and  hopeful  expectations  ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  engaged  before 
he  perceived  that  his  first  design  could  not  be  carried  out.  Although 
the  English  vessels  had  fallen  down  the  river  when  the  ice  made  in 
the  winter,  7000  men  had  been  left  in  the  city  under  the  command  of 
General  James  Murray,  an  able  officer,  who  was  continually  on  the 
alert.  There  could  be  no  hope  of  a  surprise  while  he  was  in  command, 
and  a  regular  siege  was  forbidden  alike  by  the  cold  and  the  great  lack 
of  food.     By  great  exertions  the  grain  of  last  year  had  been  saved, 

*  Pontbriand   Bishop  of  Quebec,  to  a  friend  in  France.     Paris  Doc.  x, 
t  Paris  Doc.  x.  1065. 
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but  there  had  been  no  one  to  grind  it  into  flour,  and  the  mills  were 
now  clogged  with  ice.  These  considerations  induced  de  L6vis  to 
postpone  his  attack  till  spring ;  but  he  confided  this  change  of  plan 
to  the  Governor-General  alone,  in  order  that,  harassed  by  constant 
alarms,  Murray  might  be  less  on  the  alert  when  the  real  attack  com- 
menced.* Col.  Bougainville  and  Brigadier  Bourlamaque  were  sent 
in  succession  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  continual  war  of  outposts  the 
winter  passed  away. 

April  came,  and  de  Levis  prepared  to  play  his  last  card.  Although 
by  no  means  regarded  with  universal  approval  at  the  time,  and  called 
by  some  "  de  Levis'  folly,"t  it  was  a  skilful  movement,  ably  executed  ; 
and  it  is  acknowledged  by  English  writers,  that  had  the  expected  help 
from  France  arrived,  Quebec  would  have  fallen.^  De  Vaudreuil,  who 
remained  at  Montreal,  delegated  to  his  trusty  general  full  powers  over 
the  army  and  the  country  which  it  might  occupy,  with  authority  to 
treat  with  the  enemy,  and  directions  to  open  all  letters  and  despatches 
^yhich  might  arrive  from  France.  Lookouts  had  been  placed  at  St. 
Barnabe,  Bic,  and  Isle-aux-Coudres,  to  hail  any  French  ships  that 
might  approach,  and  furnish  them  with  practical  pilots.  Sending 
Bougainville  to  Isle-aux-Noix,  and  Pouchot,  the  defender  of  Niagara, 
to  Fort  Levis,  the  army  turned  its  face  towards  Quebec,  France,  and 
help.§ 

The  forces  mustered  at  Montreal  consisted  of  3600  regulars,  com- 
prising eight  battalions  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  two  battalions  of 
colonials,  3000  militia  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and  some  400 
Indians.  Besides  this  they  hoped  to  pick  up  some  other  militia  on 
the  way;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quebec  district  were  expected  to 
join  as  soon  as  the  army  arrived  before  the  city.  Several  frigates,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  craft  carrying  artillery,  fascines,  and  provisions, 
accompanied  the  army,  dropping  down  the  river  while  it  marched 
along  the  shore.  With  the  exception  of  a  thin  screen  of  troops  on  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  routes,  de  Levis  had  now  concentrated 
all  his  fighting  men.  By  rapidity  of  movement  he  hoped,  having 
accomplished  his  purpose  at  Quebec,  to  return  to  Montreal  before 
these  other  outposts  were  beaten  in. 

The  expedition  started  on  April  20th.  The  ice  was  only  partially 
broken  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  navigation  was  much  obstructed 

*  Vaudreuil  —  Memoir  of  Instructions,  April  i6,  1760:  Pans  Doc.  x.  Narrative  of  Expedition 
against  Quebec,  from  the  French  War  Office :  Paris  Doc,  x. 

t  Miinoires  sur  Canada  1749-60,  p.  186. 

t  Knox's  Journal.     Letter  trom  an  officer  of  Royal  Americans,  in  GenlUman's  Magazine,  1760. 

§  The  original  accounts  of  this  spring  campaign,  and  of  the  battle  of  Samte  Koye,  or  Sillery  Wood, 
also  called  the  second  "'  Battle  of  the  Plains,"  are  confliciing,  but  it  seems  not  impossible  to  recoucile 
them.  In  order  to  avoid  constant  references  to  the  foot  of  tlie  page,  the  sources  of  the  narrative  given 
in  the  text  are  here  indicated. 

1.  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  against  Quebec  (the  French  official  account),  and  accompanying  it 
a  letter  from  Vaudreuil  to  Berryer,  May  3d,  1760 ;  both  in  Pans  Doc  ,  vol.  x. 

2.  General  Murray's  Report,  printed  in  full  m  Hawkins'  Picture  of  Quebec. 

3.  General  Murray's  Journal. 

4.  A  narrative  attributed  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  before  referred  to, 

5.  Malcolm  Fraser's  Journal.     Fraser  was  an  officer  of  the  78th  (Highland)  regiment. 

6.  Mintoires  sur  Us  affaires  du  Canada  1749-1760.  The  last  four  printed  by  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society. 

7.  Kuox's  Journal,  published  in  London  (1769).     Knox  was  a  captain  in  43d  Regiment. 

8.  Letter  from  an  officer  of  the  6oih  Regiment  (Royal  Americans)  in  GtniUnuin  s  Magaaine  1760. 

9.  "  A  French  account  of  transactions  of  the  army  in  Canada,"  in  GtntUman' s  Magazine  1760. 

10.  Annual  Register,  1760, 

11.  Mante,     History  of  Late  War.     London  1772. 
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by  floating  cakes,  while  on  the  shore,  heaped  up  and  hummocky,  its 
treacherous  surface  rendered  it  ahnost  impossible  to  effect  a  landing. 
The  snow  lay  on  the  ground  —  in  fact  the  season  of  snow-storms  was 
not  yet  over  —  and  melting  by  day  and  freezing  by  night,  it  made  the 
road  extremely  difficult  for  an  army.  All  these  obstacles  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  not  till  April  24th  that  it 
reached  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  which  had  been  chosen  as  a  rendez- 
vous. De  L6vis  intended  to  push  on  to  Sillery,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Quebec,  thereby  cutting  off  the  English  outposts  at  Ste. 
Foye  and  Lorette ;  but  upon  halting  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles  his 
scouts  brought  him  news  which  induced  him  to  change  his  plan. 
Murray  was  on  the  alert ;  he  still  held  the  fortified  churches  of  Ste. 
P'oye  and  Lorette,  but  had  also  constructed  intrenchments  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cap  Rouge  river,  whose  banks  were  very  steep  on  the 
Quebec  side,  and  had  broken  down  the  bridges  which  spanned  it. 
His  advance  by  the  river-road  being  thus  obstructed,  de  Levis  re- 
solved to  disembark  what  troops  he  had  on  board  his  flotilla  with  the 
necessary  munitions  at  St.  Augustin  ;  thence  following  the  road  that 
led  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would  cross  Cap  Rouge  river  at 
the  upper  bridges,  push  on  to  Lorette,  and  thence,  across  some 
almost  impassable  woods  and  marshes,  to  Ste.  Foye.  By  this  rapid 
flank-march  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  outposts  in  the  two  churches, 
and  cut  off  the  detachment  which  opposed  his  progress  at  the  mouth 
of  Cap  Rouge  river.  The  25th  and  part  of  the  26th  were  passed  in 
concentrating  the  troops  and  making  the  final  preparations  for  the 
advance.  During  the  disembarkation  on  the  26th,  a  batteau  with  a 
sergeant  of  artillery  and  six  men  was  upset  in  the  floating  ice  ;  a 
heavy  south-east  wind  blowing  at  the,  time,  all  efforts  to  save  them 
were  fruitless,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  all  perished.  Un- 
fortunately for  de  Levis'  plan  of  surprise,  this  was  not  the  case. 

On  the  26th  April,  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  some  volunteers, 
and  300  Indians  under  St.  Luc,  were  detached  to  form  the  vanguard 
under  Bourlamaque,  and  at  once  took  up  their  line  of  march.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  stream,  they  repaired  to  the  two  upper  bridges,  and 
commenced  crossing.  De  Levis  himself  hurried  up  to  the  front,  and 
learning  that  the  English  had  abandoned  their  post  at  Old  Lorette, 
and  neglected  to  tear  up  a  corduroy  road  (La  Subde  road)  across 
part  of  a  very  deep  marsh  which  lay  between  that  church  and  the 
one  at  Ste.  Foye,  he  sent  the  Indians  on  a  run  to  the  head  of  this 
road,  ordered  the  van  forward  to  their  support,  and  sent  word  to  the 
main  body,  just  getting  under  way,  to  lose  not  a  moment.  Bourla- 
maque arrived  about  dusk  at  the  entrance  of  the  marsh  just  as  a 
heavy  thunder-storm  began,  hurried  across,  and  placed  his  men  in 
some  houses  beyond,  being  separated  from  the  enemy  only  by  a  wood 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Four  hundred  yards  from  and  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  this  wood  there  ran  what  is  known  as  the  Coteau 
Sainte  Genevieve.  This  is  a  stiff  ascent,  which  forms  the  landward 
side  of  the  plateau  on  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  upper  town  of 
Quebec.  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cap  Rouge  river,  it 
sweeps  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  around  the  settlement  of  Ste.  Foye  to 
the  walls  of  Quebec.     It   forms  the  boundary  between  the  Plains  of 
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Abraham  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.  Whoever  would  approach 
Quebec  from  the  landward  side  must  climb  this  height ;  and  whoever 
would  climb  this  height  by  a  road,  must  choose  the  one  at  the  mouth 
of  Cap  Rouge  river,  one  leading  up  from  the  Lorette  road  close 
under  the  guns  of  the  city  wall,  or  the  La  Suede,  by  which  the  French 
were  now  advancing.  In  1760  (as  to-day)  the  Coteau  Ste.  Genevibve 
was  bordered  with  settlements,  while  almost  in  front  of  the  corduroy 
road  stood  Ste.  Foye  church.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  de  Levis 
and  Bourlamaque  pushed  their  van  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  ad- 
vanced to  reconnoitre.  Instead  of  the  outlying  picket  they  expected 
to  find,  they  discovered  a  line  of  battle  400  strong  (the  15th  Regi- 
ment and  some  grenadiers)  ;  the  left  of  this  line  was  established  in 
some  houses,  while  four  field-pieces*  commanded  the  outlet  of  the 
wood.  From  the  solid  appearance  of  this  opposing  force  de  L^vis 
conjectured  that  there  was  a  greater  one  in  support  ;  and  in  fact, 
farther  back  on  the  plain,  and  hidden  from  view  by  the  heights  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  there  were  four  regiments,  the  bulk  of  the  English  force. 
General  Murray  himself  was  in  command,  and  his  position  was  a  very 
strong  one,  for  there  was  not  ground  enough  between  the  foot  of  the 
heights  and  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  deploy  the  French  army  without 
exposing  it  to  a  murderous  fire  ;  nor  could  line  of  battle  be  formed 
in  the  wood,  for  it  was  part  of  the  marsh  behind,  and  the  half-frozen 
swampy  ground  afforded  no  footing  for  man  or  beast.  From  the 
church  of  Old  Lorette  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  foot  save  on  the  corduroy  road. 

De  Levis'  first  thought  was  to  storm  this  position,  strong  though 
it  was,  and  he  sent  word  to  the  rear  for  the  main  body  to  hasten  its 
advance.  This  portion  of  the  army  had  set  out  from  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles  at  6  o'clock  the  evening  before.  They  had  hardly  started 
when  a  "  violent  thunder-storm,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  that 
[had]  been  known  in  [the]  country  for  many  years,"t  burst  upon  them. 
The  ground  was  still  solid  with  frost,  but  on  the  slippery  surface  of 
the  road  there  was  a  pasty  mass  of  mud  and  sodden  snow  ;  the  men 
could  hardly  keep  their  footing,  while  at  places  where  from  exposure 
to  favoring  winds  the  snow  had  drifted,  they  were  plunged  waist- 
deep  in  the  sticky  mass  ;  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  freezing 
as  it  fell,  coating  the  limbs  and  twigs  of  the  trees  with  crystal  armor, 
drenching  the  troops  to  the  skin,  and  stiffening  their  clothes  into 
boards.  A  fierce  south-east  gale  tore  through  the  woods,  wrenching 
the  smaller  branches  from  the  trees,  driving  the  sleet  into  the  faces 
of  the  men,  and  stoutly  buffeting  them  as  they  staggered  on  their 
weary  road  \  while,  to  add  to  their  disorder  and  delay,  the  pitchy 
darkness  prevented  them  from  seeing  a  foot  of  the  way,  and  they 
marched,  it  might  be  said,  by  the  fitful  flashes  of  lightning.  They 
dragged  with  them  three  small  field-pieces,  relieving  each  other  in  the 
laborious  task ;  and  thus  toiled  on  all  night,  constantly  urged  forward 
by  messages  from  de  Levis,  who  felt  the  value  of  every  moment,  and 
hoped  by  the  rapidity  of  his  manoeuvres  to  cut  off  the  posts  which 

♦Generally  stated  as  t-wo  field-pieces.  French  official  report  says  "several."  Murray  says  in  Jour- 
nal ihit  he  sent  2  field-pieces  to  Lorette  (April  22d) ;  that  he  recalled  his  post  ft-om  Lorette  to  Ste. 
loye  (April  25th) ;  that  he  marched  with  2  field-pieces  from  city  to  Ste.  Foye  (April  27th). 

t  Knox,  ii.  p.  289. 
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had  barred  his  passage  by  the  highway.  Tired,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry, 
the  army  at  day-break  drew  near  to  Old  Lorette  ;  the  thunder  had 
ceased,  but  a  cold  misting  rain  continued,  and  they  hoped  for  rest 
after  their  forced  march  of  13  miles,  when  an  aide-de-camp  of  de  Levis 
arrived  with  orders  to  hasten  across  the  swamp  and  attack  the  enemy. 
They  pushed  on  a  few  miles  further,  but  the  day  was  well  advanced 
before  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  De  Levis'  hope  of 
a  surprise  was  at  an  end,  and  he,  with  reason,  complained  of  the  ill- 
luck  which,  by  delaying  his  movements,  had  thwarted  his  plans  ;  had 
he  arrived  at  Ste.  Foye  Church  two  hours  earlier,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  strong  force  in  his  front  had  only  appeared  there  at 
six  o'clock  that  morning. 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  an  assault  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 
precluded  any  formation,  and  de  Levis  determined  to  wait  till  night, 
when  he  hoped  to  execute  a  fiank-march^to  the  left  and  cut  his  enemy 
off  from  Quebec.  The  morning  passed  away  in  some  harmless  skir- 
mishing. At  length,  about  one  o'clock,  seeing  that  de  Levis  did  not 
intend  to  attack,  and  having  accomplished  his  object  in  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  Cap  Rouge  detachment.  General  Murray,  who  had  no 
desire  to  risk  a  battle  so  far  from  the  walls  of  Quebec,  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  his  post  at  Ste.  Foye.  He  abandoned  two  of  the  field- 
pieces,  spiking  them  and  knocking  off  the  trunnions,  set  fire  to  the 
church,  and  retreated  to  the  city.  The  French  van  advanced,  skir- 
mishing with  the  English  rear  until  nightfall.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  troops -in  Dumont's  house,  the  whole  of  the  English  forces 
had  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls.  This  last  outpost  was  also 
withdrawn  under  cover  of  night. 

De  Levis'  first  object  was  now  accomplished.  The  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  landing-place  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove), 
and  although  he  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  his  present  position 
in  time  to  cut  off  any  of  their  advanced  posts,  the  disembarkation  of 
his  siege-material  might  now  go  on  with  safety.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  pass  the  next  day  (April  28th)  in  landing  his  artillery  and 
stores.  He  also  thought  to  give  his  army  a  day's  rest  after  its  fatigu- 
ing march,  and,  the  rain  still  continuing,  cantoned  them  in  the  neigh- 
boring houses.  Canadian  villages  do  not  cluster  as  they  do  in  the 
States,  but  are  drawn  out  in  a  single  street  along  the  bank  of  a  river 
or  on  a  highroad  ;  consequently,  while  the  van  was  posted  in  Dumont's 
mill  and  the  surrounding  outbuildings,  the  rest  of  the  army  trailed  off 
in  a  long  line  for  three  miles  along  the  road  to  Ste.  Foye  church. 

At  8  A.  M.  on  April  28th,  de  Levis,  who  was  reconnoitering  in  ad- 
vance of  the  landing-place,  perceived  some  troops  leaving  the  gates 
of  Quebec.  A  closer  scrutiny  showed  that  it  was  no  skirmishing 
party,  but  the  whole  English  army  in  all  the  panoply  of  war.  While 
he  did  not  deem  it  possible  that  Murray  was  about  to  attack  him,  he 
had  no  intention  of  being  taken  unawares,  and  sent  his  adjutant- 
general,  the  Chevalier  de  Montreuil,  to  the  rear  at  full  gallop  down 
the  Ste.  Foye  road,  to  order  the  whole  army  forward  into  line. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  apparition  niust  now  be  explained. 
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General  James  Murray  had  passed  a  dismal  winter  in  Quebec. 
Most  of  his  troops  were  new  to  a  Canadian  winter,  and  scurvy  raged 
through  the  garrison.  The  cold  had  been  intense,  and  the  whole 
army  was  employed  as  hewers  of  wood,  as  the  materials  for  fires  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  surrounding  country  ;  while  so  active  had 
been  de  Levis'  operations,  that  almost  every  stick  of  firewood  cost  a 
skirmish.  Throughout  the  winter  there  had  been  constant  rumors  of 
an  advance  of  the  French  forces,  and  the  whole  garrison  looked 
forward  to  its  appearance  with  joy  ;  any  change  was  better  than  their 
miserable  existence,  cooped  up  within  the  city-walls  on  that  cold  and 
barren  rock.  Murray  looked  upon  Quebec  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  a  strong  cantonment,  and  he  determined  to  make  his  stand,  not 
behind  its  weak  landward  wall,  but  on  the  ridge  of  heights  which  at 
the  distance  of  some  800  yards  commanded  the  town.  De  L6vis, 
however,  proved  to  be  too  quick  for  him,  and  a  row  of  eight  block- 
houses was  all  he  had  constructed,  by  way  of  defence  on  these  heights, 
when  on  April  loth  the  ice  in  front  of  Quebec  began  to  break  up. 
The  advent  of  the  French  might  now  soon  be  expected.  On  the  23d, 
24th,  and  25th,  Murray  tried  to  execute  his  projected  lines,  for  which 
a  provision  of  fascines  and  every  necessary  material  had  been  made, 
but  found  it  impracticable,  as  the  earth  was  still  covered  with  snow 
and  everywhere  impregnably  bound  up  with  frost.  He  had  as  we 
have  seen  placed  an  outpost  at  the  mouth  of  Cap  Rouge  river  ;  and 
the  ice  having  finally  given  way  on  the  23d,  and  the  enemy  being 
expected  before  long,  he  recalled  his  outpost  from  Lorette  to  Ste. 
Foye,  broke  all  the  bridges  (25th),  and  closing  the  city  gates,  awaited 
the  attack. 

At  2  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  April  27th,  the  watch  on  the  Racehorse 
sloop-of-war  heard  a  distressful  noise  on  the  river.  He  at  once 
notified  Captain  McCartney,  who  called  away  a  boat's  crew  to  pick 
up  the  unfortunate  man,  whoever  he  might  be.  The  same  south-east 
gale  which  we  have  seen  buffeting  de  Levis'  soldiers  on  their  night- 
march,  agitated  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  boat's  crew  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  rescuing  a  man  whom  they  found  floating 
on  a  large  cake  of  ice.  He  was  brought  insensible  on  board  the 
Racehorse,  and  was  found  to  be  attired  in  the  uniform  of  the  French 
artillery.  It  was  two  hours  before  the  efforts  made  to  resuscitate  him 
were  successful,  but  the  news  he  then  gave  to  his  rescuers  amply 
repaid  their  trouble.  He  was,  he  said,  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  who 
with  six  men  had  been  upset  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  off  St. 
Augustin.  His  companions  were  drowned,  but  he  had  swum  and 
scrambled  amid  the  cakes  of  ice  till  he  found  one  large  enough  to 
float  him  ;  the  ebb-tide  had  swept  him  down  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
and  the  flood  brought  him  back  near  the  vessel,  when  he  had  called 
for  help.  He  belonged  to  de  Levis'  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  which 
had  advanced,  he  said,  as  far  as  St.  Augustin,  and  there  learning 
that  the  river-road  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  at  Cap  Rouge,  had 
set  off  for  Old  Lorette.    Captain  McCartney  no  sooner  heard  his  story 
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than  he  had  him  carried  ashore  in  a  hammock  to  repeat  it  to  Murray, 
who  at  once  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  the  long-roll,  and  hurrying  out 
with  five  regiments,  took  post,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Subde  road,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  detachment  from  Cap  Rouge. 

Regarding  Quebec  as  a  wretched  fortification  ;  possessing  a  very 
fine  train  of  field-artillery,  while  his  enemy  had  none  ;  feeling  confi- 
dence in  his  own  soldiers,  and  perhaps  despising  the  French,  whom 
seven  months  before  he  had  seen  retire  in  panic  after  a  ten-minutes' 
fight  —  Murray  resolved  to  try  the  chances  of  an  action  in  the  field, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  result  in  a  victory  ;  while  in  case  of  a  defeat 
he  would  still  be  able  to  make  a  stand  behind  the  city  wall.  He 
therefore  in  the  night  of  the  27th  called  in  his  outposts  from  Pointe 
Levis,  united  all  his  forces,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
army  to  march  out  of  the  city  the  next  day  and  take  post  un  the  field 
of  their  victory  the  year  before. 

The  designation  Plains  of  Abraham,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
narrow  field  that  is  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolfe  monument,  was  applied  in  1760  to  the  whole  plateau,  from  the 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  ridge  of  heights  which 
under  the  name  of  the  Coteau  Ste.  Genevibve  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.  It  stretched  in  a  gently  undulating 
plain,  unencumbered  by  hedges,  and  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached 
houses,  from  the  city-wall  to  Sillery  wood.  About  half  a  mile 
from  Quebec  it  was  intersected  by  a  low  swell  of  land,  whose  general 
contour  may  strll  be  traced  by  the  remains  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Martello  Towers.  This  swell  was  called  the  Buttes-k-Neveu,  and 
here  Murray  had  erected  his  blockhouses.  Dipping  slightly  as  it 
rolled  westward,  the  plain  again  rose  in  another  swell  at  the  distance 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from'  the  Buttes.  This  second  line 
of  heights  stretched  across  the  plain,  trending  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, where  it  communicated  with  some  woods  which  bordered  the 
St.  Lawrence  shore.  Near  the  edge  of  these  woods  a  small  redoubt 
covered  the  road  from  the  Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove)  to  the  plains. 
Going  across  the  plain  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  wood  receded 
rapidly  towards  the  left,  till  at  the  Ste.  Foye  road  the  plateau,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  trees  around  a  building  known  as  La  Fontaine's 
house,  was  quite  unobstructed  back  to  the  house. 

The  Plains  of  Abraham  were,  and  are  still,  traversed  by  two  roads. 
Of  these  the  most  southerly,  known  as  the  Grande  Alice  or  St.  Louis 
road,  left  the  city  at  St.  Louis  Gate,  and  running  to  the  village  of 
Sillery,  continued  thence  to  Cap  Rouge.  It  was  the  highway  to 
Montreal.  Parallel  with  this,  at  an  average  distance  of  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ran  the  Ste.  Foye  road.  Before  the  conquest  it 
was  the  favorite  drive  of  the  Quebec  belle,  and  is  to-day  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  It  left  the  wall  at  St.  John's 
Gate,  ran  to  Ste.  Foye,  and  thence  to  Cap  Rouge.  Parallel  with  this 
road,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  stretched 
the  Coteau  Ste.  Genevieve,  which  bounded  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
the  north.  Walk  out  on  the  Ste.  Foye  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  St.  John's  Gate,  and  there  will  be  found  on  the  right  of  the 
road  a  handsome  fluted  bronze  column  on  a  stone  base,  adorned  with 
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emblems  and  inscriptions,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Bellona. 
It  was  erected  in  1863  by  citizens  of  Quebec  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Sillery  Wood,  the  statue  being  the  gift  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  It  stands  in  an  open  field  on  the  brow  of  the  Coteau 
Ste.  Genevieve,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  along  which 
creep  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sauveur.  Beyond  the 
limit  of  the  level  ground  the  hills  rise  terrace-like,  beautiful  with  the 
verdure  of  gardens,  and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  endless 
succession  of  villas,  farm-houses  and  villages  which  dot  the  rising 
ground  at  intervals,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  distance  ;  while  far  away 
behind  Lorette,  Charlesbourg  and  Beauport,  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Laurentian  highlands  swell  upwards  to  the  sky.  This  monumental 
structure  marks  the  site  of  the  windmill,  house,  tannery  and  out- 
buildings which  in  1760  were  known  as  Dumont's  Mill,  and  which  to 
a  certain  extent  blocked  up  the  plain  between  the  Coteau  Ste. 
Genevieve  and  the  Ste.  Foye  road. 

This  whole  plain,  dotted  with  trees,  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  28th,  1760,  covered  with  dissolving  wreaths  of  snow.  The 
French  van  under  Bourlamaque  occupied  the  buildings  at  Dumont's, 
and  extended  towards  the  right,  so  as  to  hold  the  redoubt  at  the 
head  of  Wolfe's  Cove,  up  which  their  supplies  were  to  be  brought. 
They  were  also  scattered  along  the  centre  in  an  attenuated  line. 
The  rest  of  the  army  stretched  to  the  rear  of  the  left,  occupying  the 
houses  along  the  road  as  far  as  Ste.  Foye  Church. 

General  Murray's  army,  3100  strong,  issued  from  the  two  gates  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Louis  about  8  a.m.  of  the  28th,  and  marched  in 
column  along  the  roads.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  camp-guards, 
he  had  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  each  soldier  carried  pick  and 
spade,  as  if  to  make  a  renewed  attempt  at  intrenching  his  position  on 
the  heights.  Twenty  brass  field-pieces,  French  guns,  known  as  the 
Palace  battery,  were  dragged  by  five  hundred  of  the  soldiers,  and 
were  distributed  two  to  each  battalion.  When  a  little  ways  out  of 
town,  the  heads  of  columns  saw  the  enemy's  advanced  parties  some- 
what above  a  mile  off.  When  they  reached  the  slopes  of  the  Buttes, 
Murray  caused  his  columns  to  deploy  into  line  of  battle,  the  "  thin 
red  line,"  two  deep,  taking  as  much  room  as  possible  that  they  might 
not  be  outflanked  ;  for  although  de  Levis  had  left  several  detachments 
in  his  rear,  and  many  of  his  men  had  fallen  out  on  the  march,  he  still 
outnumbered  the  English  two  to  one.  Amherst's  (15th),  Anstruther's 
(58th),  2d  battalion  Royal  Americans  (60th),  and  Webb's  (48th),  com- 
posed the  right  brigade  under  Colonel  Burton ;  Kennedy's  (43d), 
Lascelles  (47th),  Highlanders  (78th),  and  Townshend's  (28th),  the  left 
brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fraser ;  Otway's  (35th),  and  3d  bat- 
talion Royal  Americans  (60th),  formed  the  reserve.  Major  Balling's 
corps  of  light  infantry  covered  the  right  flank,  and  Captain  Hazen's 
company  of  rangers,  with  100  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Donald  Macdonald,  covered  the  left. 

While  his  line  was  forming,  General  Murray  rode  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. He  saw  the  enemy's  van  scattered  thinly  across  his  front, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance.  Some  of  them  appeared 
to  be  throwing  up  earthworks,  while  others  were  drawing  the  charges 
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from  their  pieces,  rendered  unserviceable  by  long  exposure  to  the 
rain.  Behind  this  thin  screen,  the  main  body,  hurried  up  by  deL^vis, 
was  advancing  in  column,  stretching  out  three  miles  to  the  rear.  The 
first  three  brigades  were  directed  to  the  right,  for  the  French  general 
had  no  desire  to  be  pushed  from  his  hold  on  the  path  leading  up 
from  Wolfe's  Cove.  His  troops,  as  they  advanced  from  the  road  to 
form  line  of  battle,  clung  as  much  as  possible  to  the  shelter  of  Sillery 
Wood  ;  but  at  this  moment  they  were  leaving  its  protection  and  moving 
forward  into  line,  so  as  to  throw  their  left  into  Dumont's  Mill. 
Murray  deemed  this  a  lucky  moment  to  attack,  and  galloping  back  to 
his  own  troops,  by  this  time  deployed,  he  ordered  them  to  advance, 
dressing  to  the  right. 

Murray's  line  moved  forward  about  one  hundred  paces  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  had  formed,  when  the  field-pieces  opened  fire. 
They  were  well  served,  and  the  French  skirmish-line  was  soon  smashed 
in.  The  three  guns,  which  de  Levis  had  brought  up  with  so  much 
labor,  replied,  and  the  battle  began  in  earnest  with  an  assault  upon 
Dumont's  Mill.  Major  Bailing  with  his  light  infantry  attacked  the 
grenadiers  who  were  stationed  in  the  house  and  mill  and  drove  them 
out.  The  French  rallied  and  re-took  both  buildings,  forcing  their  way 
in  by  the  door  and  driving  the  English  out  of  the  windows.  The 
light  infantry  quickly  returned  the  compliment,  and  again  drove  out 
the  grenadiers.  This  hand-to-hand  conflict  might  have  resulted  in  the 
total  destruction  of  both  parties  —  the  French  grenadiers  in  fact  were 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  action  to  fourteen  unwounded  men  —  had 
not  events  in  another  part  of  the  field  rendered  Dumont's  for  a  time 
neutral  ground. 

The  French  left  and  left-centre  when  formed  into  line  was  found  to 
be  in  hollow  ground  some  forty  paces  from  the  English  right,  where  it 
was  galled  by  a  murderous  discharge  of  grape  without  the  means  of 
reply,  the  three  field-pieces  being  stationed  near  the  cove.  Some  of 
the  regiments  were  already  shivering  under  the  stress  laid  upon  them, 
and  others  were  actually  retiring.  De  L^vis  therefore  resolved  to  give 
up  his  hold  on  Dumont's,  and  withdraw  his  left  and  centre  to  some 
little  hillocks  which  stretched  in  front  of  Sillery  Wood,  and  if 
necessary  even  to  the  wood  itself,  where  La  Fontaine's  house,  five 
hundred  yards  in  rear  of  Dumont's,  would  serve  as  a  r\e.\\  point  d'appui 
for  his  left.  By  so  doing  he  not  only  gave  his  men  a  chance  to  re- 
form in  safety,  but  might  also  draw  the  English  from  their  favorable 
position,  for  they  now  occupied  the  heights  which  had  been  held  by 
the  French  advance-guard  before  the  action.  His  right,  meanwhile, 
holding  unto  the  St.  Lawrence  cliffs,  would  be  in  a  position  to  out- 
flank Murray  should  occasion  offer. 

This  retrograde  movement,  exactly  similar  to  Wellington's  change 
of  front  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  was  a  delicate  one ;  but  supposing  that 
the  experienced  Bourlamaque  was  in  command,  de  Levis  simply  sent 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  left  by  M.  de  Lapusse,  adjutant  of  the 
Guienne  regiment.  Bourlamaque,  however,  had  been  wounded  and 
carried  off  the  field  a  short  time  before,  so  that  when  the  adjutant 
arrived  the  left  wing  was  without  a  head.  Misunderstanding  the 
scope  of  the  orders,  he  called  out  to  the  different  battalions  to  right- 
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about-face  and  march  to  the  rear.  As  some  of  them  were  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  English  line,  the)'  could  not  do  so  without  breaking 
up.  By  this  time  too  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  English  right  and 
centre  had  made  itself  felt ;  some  of  the  French  battalions  were 
already  in  full  retreat,  and  the  others,  obeying  the  orders  given  by 
M.  de  Lapusse,  the  centre  and  left  as  far  as  Dumont's  Mill  bent 
back  in  disorder.  Major  Bailing  and  his  light  infantry  pressing  the 
retreating  troops,  soon  spread  in  front  of  the  English  right  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces,  which  had  heretofore 
been  plied  with  such  good  effect,  and  Murray  sent  Major  Balling 
orders  to  regain  the  flank  of  the  army.  The  tide  of  English  success 
had  now  reached  its  flood. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  French  was  posted  Colonel  d'Alquier,  a  cool, 
intrepid  old  officer,  in  command  of  the  regiments  of  Boarn  and  La 
Sarre,  who  had  arrived  on  the  field  just  as  the  grenadiers  were  a 
second  time  driven  from  Bumont's.  When  he  heard  the  orders  de- 
livered by  Lapusse, — "  What  sort  of  order  is  that !  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
then  turning  to  his  men, — "  It  is  not  the  time  now,  my  boys,  for  you  to 
retreat,  when  at  twenty  paces  from  the  enemy  ;  clap  your  bayonets  on 
and  move  forward ;  that's  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do."  His  men 
obeyed  and  followed  the  tough  old  veteran,  who,  though  shot  through 
the  body,  led  them  against  the  English  right  on  the  edge  of  the  Coteau 
Ste.  Genevieve.  They  caught  in  flank  Balling's  infantry  striving  to 
regain  its  position  in  line,  and  handled  it  so  roughly  that  it  retired  to 
the  rear,  and  could  not  be  again  brought  into  action.  The  struggle 
in  this  part  of  the  field  now  became  warm,  d'Alquier  striving  to  make 
his  foe  relax  his  grasp  of  the  Coteau  Ste.  Genevieve  ;  Murray  ordered 
the  35th  from  the  reserve  to  support  the  right. 

Be  Levis,  who  had  withdrawn  somewhat  to  the  rear  to  arrange  for 
his  change  of  front,  no  sooner  saw  the  disorder  in  the  centre,  where 
the  Montreal  militia  under  Repentigny  was  the  only  battalion  which 
held  together,  than  he  galloped  back  to  the  point  in  peril.  As  he 
reached  the  centre  he  saw  d'Alquier's  charge  and  Murray's  move  to 
reinforce.  The  left  seemed  likely  to  hold  its  own,  matters  were  going 
well  on  the  right,  and  the  French  general  determined  to  let  the  centre 
go.  Ordering  what  troops  he  still  had  in  hand  on  the  right-centre  to 
advance,  he  hurried  through  a  heavy  fire  towards  the  St.  Lawrence 
cliffs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  little  redoubt  at  the  outlet  of  the  road  from  Wolfe's  Cove, 
had  been  driven  back.  In  vain  did  de  la  Corne  St.  Luc  strive  to  keep 
his  Indians  to  their  work  \  ambuscade  and  scalping-party  were  their 
modes  of  warfare,  and,  having  no  stomach  for  field-pieces  and  platoon- 
firing,  they  soon  fled  to  the  woods,  where,  keeping  up  a  spattering 
fire  as  the  waves  of  battle  surged  towards  them,  they  hovered  like 
birds  of  prey,  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  action  would  leave  them  free 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  scalps.  Be  Levis,  however,  had  sent  his 
greatest  strength  to  the  right  ;  his  field-pieces  were  there,  and  being 
well  served,  played  with  effect  on  Colonel  Eraser's  wing.  The 
brigades  on  the  French  right,  having  formed  undercover  of  the  wood, 
advanced  to  recapture  the  redoubt.     Macdonald  and  Hazen  after  an 
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obstinate  resistance  were  driven  back  ;  this  uncovered  the  28th,  which 
was  also  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  at  this  very  moment  Colonel 
Poularies  with  the  Rousillon  regiment,  anticipating  de  Levis'  orders, 
pressed  forward  to  turn  their  flank.  The  French  commander  now 
saw  a  glorious  victory  within  his  grasp  ;  the  enemy  was  letting  go  his 
hold  of  the  St.  Louis  road  ;  if,  now,  he  could  throw  a  brigade  still 
farther  to  his  own  right,  so  as  to  completely  outflank  them,  he  might 
roll  up  their  line  and  push  it  off  the  Ste.  Foye  road  and  the  Coteau 
Ste.  Genevibve  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles — thus  cutting  off  its 
retreat  to  Quebec.  He  sent  word  to  the  La  Reine  regiment  to  this 
effect,  but  through  some  error,  instead  of  clinging  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
cliff  till  they  had  passed  the  English  line,  they  attacked  at  once. 
Meanwhile  the  English  left  under  Colonel  Eraser  was  making  an  ob- 
stinate resistance.  Eraser's  Highlanders  (78th)  being  uncovered  by 
the  retreat  of  the  28th,  fell  back  fighting.  In  vain  did  Murray  send 
to  their  support  the  3d  battalion  of  the  60th  from  the  reserve,  and  the 
43d  from  the  centre,  where  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  "  Eairly 
fought  down  and  reduced  to  a  handful,  they  were  obliged  to  yield."  * 
The  disorder  spread  through  the  whole  line  ;  under  d'Alquier's  vig- 
orous assaults  the  right  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  ridge  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  the  English  army  was  soon  in  retreat.  The  47th,  which  having  a 
Small  rising  ground  in  its  front,  had  been  in  a  measure  protected  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  still  held  its  own,  but  as  the  regiments  to  right  and 
left  had  both  retired,  it  too  had  to  fall  back  or  be  surrounded. 

The  defeat  was  complete  ;  the  killed  and  wounded  were  left  on  the 
field,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  drag  off  the  field-pieces  through  the 
wreaths  of  snow  which  encumbered  the  ground,  they  were  all  spiked 
and  abandoned  tp  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  regiments  broke  up, 
others  retained  their  formation ;  but  the  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and 
so  demoralised  was  the  army  that  if  the  French  had  pushed  them 
close,  they  might,  it  has  been  said,  have  entered  the  city.  De  Lgvis, 
however,  was  ignorant  as  to  how  weak  the  fortifications  were  on  the 
landward  side,  and  the  resolute  front  presented  by  the  last  regiment 
which  retired  led  him  to  check  the  advance  of  his  own  men  (who  had 
been  roughly  handled  by  the  enemy's  artillery)  when  they  reached  the 
Buttes. 

The  action  had  lasted  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  was  equally 
honorable  to  both  parties,  for  the  French  superiority  in  numbers  was 
compensated  by  the  English  superiority  in  guns  and  in  position.  The 
English  lost  300  killed  and  700  wounded  \  the  French  about  2000,  in- 
cluding 114  officers,  the  greater  number  of  casualties  on  their  side 
being  due  to  the  English  field-pieces,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  their  army  had  to  deploy  from  column  under  the  close  fire  of  a 
line  of  battle.  Within  a  space  of  half  a  mile  square,  3000  men  were 
stretched  in  the  snow,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, the  battle  of  Sillery  Wood  may  rank  with  such  bloody  conflicts 
as  Zorndorf,  Eylau,  and  Borodino. f     When   the  French  army  moved 

*  Murray's  own  words  in  his  Report, 
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forward  in  pursuit,  the  Indians  issued  from  the  wood  and  commenced 
another  Fort  William  Henry  massacre,  but  de  Levis  hurried  back  to 
the  field  and  quickly  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Thus  ended  the  first  step  of  his  campaign  ;  he  was  solidly  estab- 
lished before  Quebec,  and  if  the  help  from  France  arrived  in  time, 
the  colony  might  yet  be  saved. 

VI. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  the  French  vessels  arrived  at  Wolfe's 
Cove,  and  the  next  day  the  labors  of  the  siege  began.  Trenches 
were  opened  and  the  construction  of  four  batteries  commented.  The 
artillery  and  stores  were  landed  at  the  Cove,  and  dragged  up  the 
steep  and  slippery  path  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  construction 
of  the  batteries  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  for  they  had  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  earth  brought  from  a  distance  in 
sacks.  De  Levis'  untiring  exertions  stimulated  his  men,  and  the  work 
amid  all  its  disadvantages  went  bravely  on.  Meanwhile  Murray  was 
not  idle.  All  the  garrison,  and  even  the  soldiers'  wives,  were  kept 
hard  at  work;  new  embrasures  were  cut,  the  parapet  strengthened,  the 
heavy  guns  on  the  port-side  brought  over,  and  a  steady  fire  kept  up. 
Besiegers  and  besieged  alike  strained  their  eyes  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  approaching  fleet.  At  length,  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon of  May  gth,  a  frigate  was  seen  steadily  advancing  up  stream 
under  a  light  southeast  breeze.  Was  she  French  or  English?  Did 
she  bring  help  for  the  ruined  colony,  or  was  she  the  advance-guard  of 
a  fresh  array  of  foes?  The  question  was  soon  solved.  She  reached 
the  basin,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  flew  from  her  masthead,  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  thundered  from  her  sides,  and  a  boat  left  her  for 
the  landing-place  to  announce  that  she  was  the  Leostoffe  ixx^aXo.,  and 
that  Lord  Colville's  fleet  would  soon  arrive  "  No  tongue  can  express 
the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  whole 
garrison  at  this  time.  Officers  and  men  mounted  the  ramparts  opposite 
the  French  camp,  and  hurrahed  continuously  for  an  hour,  throwing 
their  hats  up  in  the  air.  The  city,  the  enemy's  camp,  port,  and  the 
neighboring  country  for  several  miles  around  resounded  with  [their] 
acclamations  and  the  booming  of  cannon,  for  [the]  soldiers,  in  the 
delirium  of  their  joy,  did  not  tire  of  salute-firing  for  a  long  time."* 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  besiegers,  but  de  Levis  would 
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not  allow  his  hopes  to  be  dashed.  His  cheery  voice  awakened  the 
depressed  spirits  of  his  men.  The  Leostoffe  was  only  a  wandering 
vessel,  he  said  ;  in  a  day  or  two  now  the  French  fleet  must  arrive. 
Surely  their  country  would  not  leave  her  gallant  little  army  to  perish. 
They  had  a  soldier's  duty  before  them,  and  they  must  do  it.  Let  them 
hurry  on  their  work  ;  let  them  prepare  to  mount  the  guns,  which  had 
almost  arrived,  and  when  help  did  at  last  come,  a  day  or  two  would 
suffice  to  reduce  the  city,  and  the  colony  would  be  safe.  Encouraged 
by  his  precept  and  example,  they  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  on 
May  nth  opened  fire,  but  with  small  effect.  The  French  guns  were 
12-  and  i8-pounders  (they  had  only  one  24-pounder),  and  although 
the  best  in  the  colony  had  been  selected,  most  of  them  were  on  the 
second  day  unfit  for  service,  and  the  remainder  soon  threatened  to  be 
in  the  same  state.  Meanwhile  132  guns  replied  from  the  city.  Many 
of  them  were  64-  and  48-pounders  brought  from  the  harbor-face. 
Their  fire  was  crushing  and  told  two  miles  behind  the  French  lines. 
Powder  began  to  fail,  and  de  liCvis  reduced  his  fire  to  twenty  shots 
per  gun  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  could  only  hold  his  lines,  but 
to  them  he  clung  grimly  on.  Whatever  lay  in  him  to  do,  that  he  did. 
Crouching  under  the  terrible  fire,  he  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  the  plateau, 
and  day  and  night  strained  his  eyes  in  eager  watching  for  the  longed- 
for  succor.  Nor  had  his  calculations  been  erroneous,  for  "  matters 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  had  a  French  fleet  appeared  first  in  the 
river,  the  place  must  have  fallen."* 

At  last  hope  and  fear  were  alike  at  an  end.  About  nightfall  of 
the  15th  of  May  there  appeared  the  Vanguard  sloop-of-war  and  the 
Diana  frigate.  Early  next  morning  they  passed  with  the  Leostoffe 
above  the  city,  and  attacked  the  French  vessels.  The  Pomona  was 
run  ashore,  the  Atalanta  was  driven  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles  and 
burnt ;  all  the  rest  were  destroyed  except  the  la  Marie,  which  threw 
her  guns  overboard  and  escaped.  Then  dropping  down,  the  English 
frigate  anchored  off  Sillery  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  exposed  flank  of 
de  Levis'  lines.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  reply  with  two  small  field- 
pieces.  His  flank  was  battered  in,  his  batteaux  stove  and  sunk,  so 
that  he  could  embark  neither  artillery  nor  stores,  while  a  crushing  fire 
dominated  his  lines  in  front.  Bitter  were  his  thoughts  as  night  drew 
near.  Vain  had  been  his  untiring  exertions  during  the  long  winter  to 
collect  supplies  and  to  raise  an  army  from  a  colony  already  drained 
of  men  ;  vain  the  toilsome  advance  over  a  broken  road  for  180  miles 
from  Montreal ;  vain  the  terrible  forced  march  through  snow  and 
storm  over  the  shaking  quagmire  of  the  Bijou  marsh  ;  vain  the  gallant 
struggle  with  the  English  field-pieces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
France  had  given  up  the  colony  and  abandoned  the  remnant  of  her 
little  army  to  its  fate.  To  de  Levis  and  his  veterans  there  was  left 
but  the  duty  of  fulfilling  all  that  military  honor  required  of  them.  On 
the  night  of  the  i6th  of  May  de  Levis  destroyed  what  stores  he  could, 
threw  his  guns  into  the  river,  and  commenced  his  retreat  for  Montreal. 

Hunger  again  assailed  the  army  and  it  could  not  remain  together  ; 
like  water  spilled  on  the  sand  it  vanislied  away.  Fifteen  hundred 
regulai-s  under  Dumas  were  stationed  in  observation  from  Pointe-aux- 
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Trembles  to  Jacques  Cartier  river  ;  500  were  sent  to  reinforce  Bou- 
gainville at  Isle-aux-Noix,  540  with  de  la  Corne  St.  Luc  marched  to 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  De  L^vis  hurried  from  point  to  point ;  he 
strove  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  despairing  colonists,  to  reassure 
them  as  to  their  rotten  currency,  to  raise  their  courage  for  another 
struggle.  In  his  letters  to  France,  giving  an  account  of  this  last  cam- 
paign, the  one  thought  ever  present  to  his  mind  is  the  desire  to  do  his 
duty.  Like  the  English  general  who  half  a  century  later  conducted 
an  equally  disastrous  retreat  through  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  his 
constant  theme  is,  "  will  his  country  be  satisfied  ?"*  He  made  several 
attempts  to  delay  the  English  on  their  passage  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  they  were  fruitless  \  for  having  command  of  the  river,  they  could 
pass  beyond  his  posts,  and  continually  getting  in  his  rear,  compel  him 
to  retreat.  He  visited  Bougainville  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  urging  him  to 
hold  on  to  the  last.  From  there  he  writes  with  a  quiet  irony  :  "  The 
crops  present  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  if  we  shall  be  able  to  cut  them, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  enjoy  them,  and  who  will  eat 
them."t 

His  army  existed  only  in  name  ;  provisions,  warlike  stores,  every- 
thing was  lacking ;  there  was  only  gunpowder  enough  for  a  single 
battle  ;  the  Canadian  troops  had  all  deserted  to  fight  over  the  miser- 
able remnants  of  food  which  the  colony  still  contained.  The  total 
number  of  troops  under  arms  was  reduced  to  2200  land  forces  and 
900  marines,  but  a  year  of  this  fruitless  struggle  against  every  kind 
of  evil  fortune  had  not  tamed  the  haughty  spirit  of  their  leader.  He 
was  no  unworthy  descendant  of  those  lions  of  Judah  whom  his  family 
proudly  claimed  as  kinsmen.  "The  troops  are  well-disposed  and 
courageous  "  he  writes  ;  " .  .  .  we  shall  endeavor  to  concentrate. 
If  the  enemy  are  not  cautious,  we  shall  profit  thereby,  and 
attack  the  body  of  their  troops  which  is  first  in  advance  .  ,  . 
Assure  the  King  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  glory  of  his  arms 
and  the  preservation  of  this  colony."| 

Meanwhile,  all  the  outworks  of  the  colony  were  beaten  in.  Havi- 
land,  with  3300  men,  left  Crown  Point  on  Aug.  nth,  and  on  the  27th 
Bougainville  abandoned  Isle-aux-Noix.  Amherst,  who  was  now  fol- 
lowing the  Ontario  route,  left  Oswego  Aug.  5th  with  an  army  10,000 
strong.  At  Fort  Levis  he  encountered  Pouchot  with  200  men.  The 
hero  of  Niagara  defended  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry,  and 
destroyed  one  of  the  English  vessels ;  but  all  his  officers  and  half  his 
garrison  being  disabled  and  his  fort  in  ruins,  he  surrendered  on  the 
25th,  and  Amherst,  still  slow,  but  sure  as  fate,  advanced  down  the 
river,  brushing  de  la  Corne  St.  Luc  and  his  handful  of  men  like  flies 
from  before  his  path.  The  navigation  was  intricate  and  unknown  to 
the  English,  and  the  rapids,  which  seem  so  insignificant  to  the  traveller 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  steamer,  were  a  serious  matter  for  the  batteaux 
(64  of  them  and  88  men  were  lost  at  the  "  Cedars  "  alone),  but  they 
pressed  steadily  on,  and  on  Sept.  6th  the  army  disembarked  at  La 
Chine.     Haviland  from  the  south,  and  Murray  from  Quebec  with  3500 

*  "1  hope  the  King  is  satisfied  with  our  efforts." — Levis  to  Belle  Isle,  June  30th,  1760.  Sir  John 
Moore's  last  words  were,  "  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  ;  I  hope  my  country  will  do 
me  justice." 

t  De  Levis  to  Belle  Isle."    Letter  of  July  14th,  17*0.     Paris  Doc.  x. 
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men  and  a  powerful  fleet,  arrived  below  the  city,  and  the  Island  of 
Montreal  was  beleaguered  by  17,000  men. 

De  Vaudreuil  offered  to  capitulate  for  the  colony,  and  the  terms  he 
proposed  were  accepted,  with  one  exception,  on  which  (it  has  been 
said  in  memory  of  the  William  Henry  massacre)  Amherst  insisted — 
the  troops  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  not  serve  again  during  the 
war.  This  was  by  no  means  to  de  L6vis'  taste,  and  he  wrote  Amherst 
to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the  terms,  but  without  effect.  He  was  the 
highest  military  officer  in  the  colony,  and  he  felt  that  with  him  rested 
the  honor  of  the  French  arms.  He  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  under  his  command,  not  only  to  preserve  them,  but  also 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  interests  of  their  king  and  country.  As 
has  been  mentioned  before,  his  opinion  of  the  requirements  of  mili- 
tary honor  was  a  high  one.  What  he  might  have  done  had  he  been 
in  Metz  in  1870  with  180,000  men  and  3000  guns  at  his  back,  is 
•matter  of  conjecture  ;  what  he  offered  to  do  at  Montreal  in  1760,  with 
2200  men  and  a  few  rusty  cannon,  is  matter  of  history.  In  behalf  of 
his  officers  and  men  he  addressed  a  protest  to  de  Vaudreuil.* 

The  article  in  question,  he  said,  was  in  conflict  with  the  King's 
service  and  the  honor  of  his  arms,  and  must  be  accepted  only  at  the 
last  extremity ;  since  it  deprived  the  State,  during  the  present  war, 
of  whatever  services  eight  battalions  of  land-forces  and  two  of  marine, 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  with  courage  and  distinction,  might 
render  it.  In  consequence,  he  demanded  that  de  Vaudreuil  should 
break  off  negotiations  and  determine  on  a  vigorous  defence.  "  We 
have  still  a  little  ammunition  should  the  enemy  wish  to  attack  us 
sword  in  hand,  and  to  give  battle  should  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
be  willing  to  try  his  fortune.  If  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  through 
political  motives  thinks  himself  obliged  to  surrender  the  colony  now, 
we  ask  of  him  permission  to  retire  with  the  land-forces  to  St.  Helen's 
Island,  in  order  to  sustain  there,  in  our  own  name,  the  honor  of  the 
King's  arms ;  resolved  to  expose  ourselves  to  every  sort  of  extremity 
rather  than  submit  to  conditions  contrary  thereto."  Then  rallying 
his  2200  veterans  around  him,  this  fierce  war-dog  prepared  to  sally 
out  with  his  whelps  to  a  hopeless  contest  with  an  army  of  17,000  men. 
De  Vaudreuil,  however,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  make  the  troops 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  other  officers,  not  emulating  this  Cato- 
like  obstinacy,  interfered.  De  Levis  bowed  his  head  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  capitulation  ;  but  it  galled  his  stiff  neck,  and  he  refused  to 
exchange  with  the  English  general  any  of  the  courtesies  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

Thus  fell  the  rule  of  France  in  Canada.  She  was  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting  ;  her  kingdom  was  taken  from  her  and 
given  to  an  alien  race,  to  enter  upon  a  brighter  and  happier  future 
under  a  new  regime.  Its  fall  was  worthy  of  its  history ;  although  it 
lacked  the  thews  and  sinews  which  alone  could  sustain  a  protracted 
struggle,  it  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  nervous  strength  which 
for  a  season  can  accomplish  much.  Among  those  whose  gallant 
deeds  have  added  such  an  air  of  romance- to  the  history  of  New  France, 
no  name  shines  with  a  brighter  and  a  clearer  light  than  that  of  Fran- 

*  De  Levis'  protest,  Paris  Doc.  x. 
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9ois  Gaston  de  Levis,  the  leader  of  her  armies.  He  returned  to 
Europe,  to  new  campaigns ;  he  rose  to  be  Due  de  Levis,  Marshal  of 
France,  Governor  of  a  province  ;  but  no  period  of  his  life  is  more 
honorable  to  his  memory  than  those  weary  months  when,  by  his 
untiring  exertions,  his  electric  hopefulness,  his  dogged  resolution,  he 
sustained  for  a  whole  year  the  hapless  fortunes  of  New  France,  worn- 
out,  bankrupt,  starving,  and  abandoned. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it." 

E.  H.  L. 


LOVE'S   UNIVERSALITY. 


WITH  statelier  splendor  than  a  monarch  shows 
Who  spreads  his  purple  of  magnificence 
To  awe  the  city  into  reverence, 
The  setting  sun  on  this  lone  desert  throws 
A  flood  of  light,  in  mingled  gold  and  rose. 
As  lavish  as  if  here,  from  crowds  immense. 
Should  rise  acclaiming  voice  of  frankincense. 
Stirred  by  the  grandeur  that  such  grace  bestows. 
God's  richer  blessings  with  as  generous  hand 

Impartial,  from  his  throne  are  borne  adown, 
Even  to  the  very  loneliest  in  the  land. 

Look  but  beneath  the  cruel-seeming  frown, 
And  learn  of  latent  love  to  understand 

How  every  cloud  dissolves  beneath  its  crown  ! 


Mary  B.  Dodge. 
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FEBRUARY. —  I  have  sometimes  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  my  choice  of  a  profession.  I  had 
no  decided  bent  for  anything  else  ;  I  did  not  dislike  the  idea  of 
reading  law  in  my  uncle's  office,  and  finally  my  mother  wished  it. 
So  here  I  am  at  twenty-five,  badly  off  enough.  I  have  never  had  a 
case.  I  have  done  a  little  office-work  ;  I  have  administered  an  estate  ; 
I  have  gone  into  court  and  heard  other  men  argue  cases.  My  mother 
died  the  year  that  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  so  that  my  legal  career 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  moment  to  her.  I  have  no  other  relatives  to 
care  whether  I  succeed  or  not.  At  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
realise  that  I  am  a  vagabond  by  nature.  I  would  rather  be  out  West 
somewhere,  mining,  digging,  editing  a  newspaper  perhaps  —  I  fancy 
I  could  do  that  ;  at  all  events  I  could  write  the  poetry  for  the  Poets' 
Corner.  They  do  say  that  a  man  who  can  rhyme  is  sure  to  be  good 
for  nothing  else:  /rhyme. 

To-day,  after  having  had  my  breakfast  at  the  long,  lonely,  crowded 
hotel-table,  I  sauntered  down  the  street  with  my  cigar  in  my  mouth. 
As  usual,  I  made  for  the  river.  It  is  a  habit  of  mine  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets  staring  at  the  river, 
the  sunlight  on  its  surface,  the  ships  coming  and  going.  Sometimes 
I  am  not  surprised  that  I  have  made  such  a  bad  out  of  it  with  my 
profession.  I  doubt  whether  a  client  has  ever  tried  my  door,  found 
me  away,  and  turned  off  disgusted  ;  but  if  he  ever  did,  I  should  never 
know  it.     Sometimes  I  do  not  go  to  that  den  of  mine  all  day  long. 

As  I  stood  on  the  wharf,  the  sun  shining,  the  breeze  blowing,  a 
little  steamboat  came  puffing  an'd  panting  up.  It  had  been  up  the 
river,  where  a  set  of  poor,  shiftless  farmers  lived.  They  had  no  produce 
at  this  season  to  bring  down  to  the  market  in  our  little  town  ;  I  won- 
dered vaguely  why  the  deck  of  the  boat  was  crowded  as  it  w\as  this 
morning.  I  stood  by,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  and  watched  the 
passengers  come  ashore.  A  few  shabby  men  and  boys,  with  bags  of 
potatoes  and  cabbages;  then  a  little  group  headed  by  a  man,  who 
might  have  been  a  minister,  who  was  followed  by  a  woman  carrying  a 
baby,  and  with  two  children  clinging  to  her  skirts.  As  they  passed 
me,  one  of  the  children  stumbled  and  fell.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up 
and  to  say  a  word  of  consolation.  The  woman  stopped,  laboriously 
extracted  a  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  dried  the  child's  tears, 
and  attempted  to  hush  its  sobs  in  rapid,  caressing  German.  She 
pushed  back  her  veil,  meanwhile.  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful 
than  this  woman's  face.  It  was,  however,  more  the  beauty  of  a  child 
than  of  a  woman.  Such  a  rounded  face,  every  curve  so  exquisitely 
tinted  ;  bright,  soft,  shy,  hazel  eyes,  straight  nose,  a  steady,  delicate 
color  in  the  cheeks,  full  red  lips,  parted-over  small  white  teeth.  The 
upper  lip  was  perfectly  straight,  although  short,  and  imparted  an  air 
of  firmness  and  resolution  to  a  face  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
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singularly  childish,  almost  babyish.  The  face  touched  me  ;  there 
was  a  grieved  look  on  it  that  I  found  myself  striving  to  account  for. 
The  party  went  to  a  third-class  inn  near  the  wharf,  and  presently  I 
saw  the  man  issue  forth  alone.  He  came  towards  the  boat  and 
inquired  of  the  captain  how  soon  he  would  leave  for  Greenbriar  again. 
When  the  captain  told  him  at  four  o'clock,  he  nodded  and  walked  off 
again  up  town.  I  then  bethought  myself  of  following  his  example. 
I  started  up  the  street,  composing  a  poem  as  I  went  about  a  beautiful 
young  mother  with  hazel  eyes  and  a  tearful  smile.  I  was  walking 
slowly  in  a  brown  study,  when  I  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  that  led  to  my  office,  and  ran  up  against  Bob  Whyte.  "Hello  !  " 
he  said,  "you  are  oflf  the  track  as  usual.  There  has  been  a  parson- 
looking  fellow  hammering  away  at  your  door  for  ten  minutes.  He 
has  gone  to  Sharpe's  now  ;  lost  a  client.  Hope  you  had  a  pleasant 
walk  to  make  up  for  the  inconvenience." 

"A  parson-looking  chap?  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  possible  that — " 
but  Bob  was  off  before  I  could  finish  my  remark.  Bob  is  a 
clerk  in  a  bank  ;  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  knows  my  ways.  A  week 
later:  not  a  soul  came  near  me  all  the  rest  of  that  day.  But  I  fin- 
ished my  poem  and  sent  it  to  the  Lyre  \.o  be  published.  My  copy 
must  have  been  very  blind  ;  there  were  so  many  mistakes  in  it  that 
I  was  quite  in  despair  when  it  appeared  the  next  week.  I  had  had  a 
vague  hope  that  the  woman  I  had  written  it  for  would  see  it,  and  I 
knew  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  understand  it  unless  the  English 
was  very  simple  and  plain. 

March. — This  afternoon  I  was  strolling  about  the  park,  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Hope  and  her  sister  coming.  I  like  Mrs.  Hope,  and  there  is 
something  about  her  sister  which  attracts  me  strangely.  Mrs.  Hope 
is  so  well-poised,  so  bright,  so  handsome,  and  her  sister  is  exquisite. 
There  is  a  saintliness  about  both  of  them  ;  only  one  is  of  the  St. 
Margaret,  the  other  of  the  St.  Agnes  type  :  St.  Margaret  who  con- 
quered the  dragon  of  worldliness  aVid  led  it  in  chains  by  her  side; 
St.  Agnes  of  the  apart  face,  the  apart  life.  I  saluted,  and  would  have 
passed  on,  but  Mrs.  Hope  said  :  "  Mr.  Angel,  I  have  a  case  for  you. 
A  woman  in  distress  needs  a  champion  :  will  you  espouse  her  cause  ?" 

"  On  general  principles,  yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Now,  that  is  really  not  fair,"  cried  Miss  Agnes, — I  never  remember 
the  young  lady's  rea^l  name — "Jeanie,  you  must  explain.  And  don't 
commit  yourself,  Mr.  Angel,  without  due  reflection  ;  you  might  do  more 
harm  than  good." 

^'■\\\  the  first  place  then,  Mr.  Angel,"  explained  beautiful,  animated 
Mrs.  Hope,  "  I  am  a  Committee-woman.  I  am  one  of  six  ladies  who 
make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  jail." 

"  You  fulfil  the  prayer  the  Church  makes,  that  mercy  may  be 
extended  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives." 

"  Last  month  a  woman  was  taken  there  on  suspicion.  She  was 
accused  of  murder.  Her  husband  died  suddenly  six  weeks  ago, 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  There  are  facts  which  appear 
to  implicate  her.  I  do  not  believe  she  is  guilty  \  but  she  must  be 
proved  innocent.  And  she  has  no  money.  And  the  counsel  empl  >"'  ■' 
by  the  State  may  or  may  not  do  her  justice." 
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"  I  wish  I  were  a  better  lawyer,  Mrs.  Hope.  But  such  as  they  are, 
my  services  are  entirely  at  your  disposal." 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  I  don't  want  you  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  don't  want 
you  to  plead  the  woman's  cause  until  you  conscientiously  believe  her 
to  be  an  innocent  woman.  Go  to  see  her  first,  and  then  if  you  think 
you  can  undertake  the  case,  you  will  be  doing  a  charity.  But  being 
the  man  you  are,  you  will  probably  do  her  more  harm  than  good,  as 
my  sister  says,  if  you  try  to  get  her  off  against  your  conscience." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hope,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  analyse 
me." 

*'  You  do  not  give  me  many  opportunities  of  seeing  you.  What  I 
know  of  you,  I  am  obliged  to  guess  at.  Do  you  always  intend  to 
lead  a  hermit's  life,  Mr.  Angel  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Hope,"  I  said, 
frankly.  "  I  suppose  I  am  an  unsociable  creature,  and  that  is  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it,  I  do  not  often  feel  disposed  to  seek  out  my 
fellow-men." 

"Then  you  mean  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Heimniss?"  Miss  Agnes  said, 
with  a  very  earnest  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  will  certainly  go,  and  then  I  will  call  and  let  you  know  the 
result." 

The  two  sisters  walked  on.  I  lounged  about  by  myself  a  while 
longer,  then  I  turned  towards  the  town.  I  walked  down  the  dingy  street 
that  led  to  the  jail,  and  having  obtained  admittance,  made  my  errand 
known.     I  was  shown  upstairs  to  a  long  hideous  room,  with  a  coarse 

\ creature  in  the  dress  of  a  woman  lying  on  a  narrow  iron  bedstead  at 
Qpe  end  of  the  room,  and  with  a  lovely  graceful  figure  walking  rapidly 
\\  up  and  down  the  room,  hushing  her  baby — a  lovely  figure,  with  the 
lovely  face  I  had  seen  once  before  —  on  the  wharf.  I  went  forward 
and  showed  her  my  card.  "  Mrs.  Hope  asked  me  to  come  to  see  you," 
■  I  explained.  "  1  am  a  lawyer.  If  you  care  to  have  me  take  hold  of 
your  case,  I  am  willing  to  do  so  ;  unless,  having  heard  your  statement, 
I  find  myself  unable  to  help  you." 

I  said  all  this  very  slowly.  She  fixed  her  beautiful  hazel  eyes  upon 
me  and  listened  attentively ;  but  she  gave  me  the  impression  that  she 
was  listening  more  with  her  eyes  than  with  her  ears.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand me?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  understand  ;  but  I  speak  but  a  few  words." 

Then  I  tried  German.     I  contrived  to  piece  out  a  conversation  with 

. .  her  by  means  of  the  two  languages.     A  perfect  sympathy  was  estab- 

t  lished  between  us.     All  the  chivalry  of  my  nature  was  aroused.    This 

M  woman  —  young,  beautiful,  defenceless  —  was  in  danger  of  her  life. 

It  charged  with  a  hideous  crime;  if  there  was  justice  in  the  land,  I 

•  would  get  it  for  her. 

She  was  a  very  remarkable  person  —  evidently  a  woman  of  the 
.  !(  people,  and  yet  with  a  quaint  simplicity  about  her  that  would  have 
I  \:  done  credit  to  the  manners  of  a  duchess.  Like  all  persons  of  her 
J I  class  in  her  country,  her  diction  was  good.  I  took  out  my  note-book 
J '    and  began  to  take  notes  of  what  she  said.' 

'1      u^^JK^uld  the  gentleman  allow  me,"  she  suggested,"!  could  write 
*   ^of,  .^rall   these   things  he  would  like  to  know.     I   can  w^rite.    My 
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father  was  a  merchant,  and  he  had  me  educated.  Would  you  like 
me  to  try  to  write  all  that  you  have  ask  me  in  one  paper?  " 

"  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan,"  I  replied.  "  Then  I 
would  be  sure  to  have  your  own  statement  without  the  risk  of  mis- 
understanding you.     I  can  read  German  better  than  I  can  speak  it." 

I  rose  to  go.  She  rose  too,  one  little  girl  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
Another  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  hard  boards  at  her  feet.  The  baby 
she  had  laid  on  a  bed  when  I  had  come  in  and  had  stated  my  errand. 
"  I  thank  you  for  coming,"  she  said  ;  "  I  was  beginning  to  feel  out  of 
hope.     My  trouble  is  very  great." 

"  I  hope  I  can  help  you.  I  will  do  my  best,"  I  replied.  At  the 
door  I  turned  back  to  look  at  her.  She  had  taken  a  seat  again,  and 
had  rested  an  elbow  on  a  table,  her  head  on  her  hand,  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  dejection.  The  little  child  had  climbed  up  on  her  lap, 
and  had  laid  its  cheek  caressingly  against  hers  in  mute  consolation. 
She  a  murderess  ! 

Next  day  she  sent  me  the  paper  she  had  promised.  Here  it  is.  It 
is  written  on  coarse  blue  foolscap  paper,  in  a  beautiful  German  hand, 
clear  and  even  as  engraving. 

Her  Story. 

I  was  born  in  Elsass.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  my  father  married  again.  His  second  wife  had  a  son  a  year  or 
so  older  than  I  was,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up.  His  name  was 
Conrad  Deifel.  My  name  is  Rosalia  Heimniss  now;  it  was  Rosalia 
Griinberg  then.  My  father  brought  me  up  to  no  trade,  but  I  worked 
hard  in  the  house  ;  and  I  took  care  of  the  children,  and  I  sewed.  A 
German  girl  of  my  class  is  not  apt  to  be  idle.  For  two  or  three  years 
I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Johann  Heimniss,  who  came  over  to 
America,  came  back  home  again,  and  there  saw  me  and  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  During  the  three  years  that  he  was  away  again  I  sewed 
and  I  knitted  and  I  planned,  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  for  me  I 
had  ready  a  great  chest  of  linen,  and  household  stuffs  also,  stout  and 
good,  such  as  one  has  in  the  old  country  —  a  great  chest-full.  I  have 
the  same  chest  still,  and  the  things  are  still  almost  as  good  as  new. 
Our  German  goods  are  very  strong  and  good.  During  all  the  time  I 
was  getting  ready  I  saw  much  of  Conrad,  as  he  was  after  a  while  my 
father's  apprentice.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  never  very  good  friends. 
He  liked  Gretchen  Schultz,  who  lived  across  the  way,  and  he  took  no 
pains  to  please  me.  I  in  return  was  not  as  amiable  to  him  as  I  might 
have  been.  He  was  at  an  awkward,  clumsy  age  for  boys.  In  short, 
there  was  never  anything  in  the  least  like  a  love-affair  between  us.  I 
mention  this  because  since  then  my  enemies  have  said  that  there  was. 

I  married  Johann,  and  we  came  to  America  to  live.  My  father 
made  no  objection  to  my  going.  It  was  better  I  should  be  married, 
and  a  poor  girl  was  not  likely  to  have  many  offers.  So  we  came  into 
this  State  to  live,  and  Johann  opened  a  store  at  Greenbriar,  up  the 
river.  Before  that  he  had  lived  in  this  town,  but  he  had  not  done  so 
well  here.  There  we  made  money  at  first.  We  had  two  children,  and 
we  were  prospering  until  about  two  years  ago. 
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One  day  Johann  took  a  letter  out  of  the  post-office,  which  he  handed 
to  me.  It  was  from  Conrad  Deifel.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  the  new  world,  and  as  he  would  rather  be  with  friends,  he  was 
coming  to  Greenbriar.  Johann  was  a  good,  kind  man,  but  he  had 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  never  liked  Conrad.  He  thought  he  was 
quarrelsome,  and  he  also  thought  that  he  had  a  wild,  unstable 
character.  Conrad  was  not  religious.  Johann  did  not  go  to  church 
himself,  but  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  thought  that  religion 
was  the  only  support  in  life.  Yes,  Johann  believed  ;  and  that  is  a 
good  thing  to  remember,  since  he  is  dead. 

"Johann,"  I  said,  "what  is  it  to  us  whether  Conrad  goes  or  stays? 
He  will  probably  soon  grow  tired  of  Greenbriar;  then  he  will  leave 
again.  In  the  meantime,  of  course  he  is  the  kind  of  man  it  is  to  our 
advantage  to  be  friends  with."  That  was  my  advice  to  Johann  from 
the  beginning.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  women  have  a  keener 
instinct  than  men.     I  think  this  is  certainly  true. 

Conrad  came  in  one  night  when  we  were  at  supper.  A  neighbor 
from  the  country,  Frau  Sindel,  was  at  the  table  with  us  ;  she  had 
come  into  town  to  do  a  little  shopping.  Conrad  shook  hands  with 
Johann,  and  then  he  flung  his  arms  about  me  and  kissed  me  in  his 
rough  way.  Johann  did  not  like  this.  He  said  :  "  See  here,  Conrad, 
Rosalia  is  a  married  woman  now,  and  I  don't  want  any  one  to  kiss 
her  but  myself."  "She  and  I  were  brought  up  like  brother  and 
sister,"  Conrad  said,  half  laughing.  "  But  you  are  not  brother  and 
sister,"  Johann  persisted.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Sindel  sat  by,  staring. 
Since,  I  have  heard  that  she"  has  told  of  that  meeting  in  her  own  way, 
and  has  said  that  Conrad  and  I  met  as  lovers,  and  that  Johann  was 
justly  jealous.  I  was  a  married  woman,  as  Johann  had  reminded  us 
—  Conrad,  I  mean -^  I  had  my  home,  my  children.  What  was  this 
wild,  ill-mannered  young  man  to  me? 

Conrad  stayed  in  Greenbriar.  He  wanted  to  go  into  business  with 
Johann,  but  Johann  was  not  willing.  He  opened  a  store  himself,  a 
grocery  store,  but  where  liquor  was  also  sold.  It  was  not  a  very 
respectable  place,  as  all  the  neighbors  will  tell  you  ;  still,  it  is  a  money- 
making  business.  It  is  surprising  that  Conrad  did  not  make  more 
money  ;  he  was  a  bad  business-man,  I  suppose.  He  lost,  lost.  He 
borrowed  of  Johann  twelve  hundred  dollars,  first  and  last,  which  have 
gone,  the  Saints  know  where. 

Johann  finally  urged  the  payment  of  this  money.  We  were  not 
doing  so  well  either  at  that  time,  and  he  needed  it ;  we  had  not  been 
doing  well  since  the  panic.  Conrad  made  excuse  after  excuse,  but  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pay — could  not.  I  could 
read  him  ;  I  have  said  I  had  instincts.  I  begged  Johann  to  humor 
him,  to  be  patient,  but  Johann  would  not  listen  to  me.  He  threatened 
Conrad,  finally,  with  the  law,  and  Conrad  knew  that  if  Johann  had 
him  sold  out,  he  would  lose  every  penny  he  had.  He  had  explained 
to  us  that  he  had  put  the  money  Johann  had  lent  him  into  a  railroad, 
which  had  suspended  payment  for  a  while  ;  as  soon  as  it  paid  again, 
he  would  sell  out.  He  had  been  disappointed  ;  he  had  expected 
these  stocks  to  rise  instead  of  to  fall,  as  they  had  done.  I  think  at 
one   time   Conrad   really  meant  to  pay  Johann,  but  Johann  did  not 
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humor  him  as  he  should  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  to  reproach  him  and  to  press  him.  Johann  loved  his 
money  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world  ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  worked  hard  for  his  money,  and  here  was  half  of  what 
he  owned  in  the  world  gone  all  at  once. 

The  crisis  came  when  a  fire  burnt  down  our  store,  with  all  our  stock- 
in-trade.  Johann  had  now  no  ready  money  ;  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  get  back  what  Conrad  owed  him  before  he  could  begin  life 
again.  He  put  the  matter  into  a  lawyer's  hands,  and  he  said  that 
Conrad  must  be  pushed  to  the  wall.  Then  Conrad  proposed  a  com- 
promise. He  offered  to  sell  out  his  store  to  Johann,  only  reserving  a 
small  interest  in  it  for  himself  ;  and  he  proposed  that  Johann  and  he 
should  run  it  together.  It  seemed  a  fair  enough  bargain.  Johann 
finally  concluded  to  close  with  it.  I,  for  my  part,  was  thoroughly 
averse  to  any  arrangement  that  would  bring  the  two  men  together ;  I 
feared  trouble  from  the  very  beginning. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  saw  more  of  Conrad  than  we  had  done 
before,  after  this  arrangement.  I  was  obliged  to  be  a  good  deal  in 
the  store,  because  we  had  a  great  deal  of  custom  and  the  two  men 
kept  no  clerk,  and  in  that  way  I  was  thrown  with  Conrad.  After  a 
while,  he  proposed  to  come  and  board  with  us.  I  was  opposed  to 
this  also  ;  why,  I  could  hardly  have  told  you.  Nevertheless,  Johann 
agreed.  He  was  always  very  anxious  to  turn  a  penny  here  and  a 
penny  there  ;  but  from  that  time  out  there  was  no  peace.  Johann 
held  his  tongue  to  Conrad,  but  he  was  all  the  harder  and  more  unjust 
to  me.     He  was  jealous  of  Conrad,  in  a  word. 

Three  or  four  months  ago,  my  husband  fell  sick.  I  have  no  doubt 
his  illness  was  brought  on  by  his  worries;  although  the  doctor  called 
it  typhoid.  He  was  sick  in  bed  for  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
doctor  was  to  see  him  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  day.  After  he  became 
convalescent,  the  doctor's  visits  became  less  frequent,  perhaps  only 
every  few  days.  During  all  Johann's  illness,  Conrad  was  very  consid- 
erate and  helpful.  He  always  went  to  the  apothecary's  for  me,  and 
he  sat  up  at  night  with  Johann  often.  Meantime,  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  making  money  for  himself  and  for  us.  No  one  had  more 
custom  in  Greenbriar. 

One  afternoon  he  offered  to  stay  with  Johann  while  I  took  a  walk. 
There  was  a  calico  dress  I  wanted  to  buy  for  myself,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  Annie.  I  was  very  glad  to  go.  I  had  had  no  chance  before 
this  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  for  weeks.  I  was  gone  an  hour  or  so. 
When  I  came  down  the  street  again  where  we  lived,  there  was  quite  a 
little  crowd  around  our  house,  and  the  doctor  drove  up  just  as  I 
arrived.     He  jumped  out  of  his  wagon,  and  ran  upstairs  before  me. 

Dora  Miller,  our  next-door  neighbor,  ran  up  to  me  and  pulled  me  by 
the  arm.  "  Mrs.  Heimniss,"  she  said,  "  isn't  it  awful  ?  Your  husband 
is  dead."  She  was  a  rough  girl  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  tell  me 
the  news  more  gently.  I  stared  about  me.  Plenty  of  anxious, 
terrified  faces,  but  no  one  contradicted  Dora. 

I  got  upstairs  as  best  I  could.  The  room  where  Johann  lay  was 
full  of  people.  Conrad  stood  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  as  white  as 
Johann  pretty  near,  and  Johann  was  stiff  and  cold.     The  doctor  was 
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working  over  him,  and  he  stayed  there  working  over  him  for  an  hour 
or  more,  but  life  was  gone.  Conrad's  report  was  that  he  had  been 
attacked  with  convulsions.  He  had  called  in  the  neighbors,  and  had 
sent  for  the  doctor,  but  help  had  been  in  vain.  Johann  had  died 
"  awful  hard,"  the  Millers  said,  who  had  been  present. 

Then  came  the  funeral  after  the  inquest  which  was  summoned,  and 
which  returned  the  verdict  which  is  the  cause  of  my  being  here. 
Johann  had  been  a  favorite  among  his  neighbors,  and  Conrad  never 
was.  It  was  whispered  about  from  the  very  first  that  Johann  had 
come  to  his  death  by  foul  means.  There  was  an  examination  of  the 
body,  and  poison  was  discovered.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Johann  really  was  poisoned,  because  not  only  the  doctor  in 
Greenbriar  testified  to  the  presence  of  strychnine,  but  also  a  doctor 
here,  to  whom  the  substance  was  sent  that  they  found  in  Johann's 
body.  Then  came  ugly  whispers.  People  are  so  hard,  especially 
women.  These  women  in  Greenbriar  hunted  me  down  with  a  dreadful 
hate,  as  though  I  had  been  a  wild  beast;  the  Sindels,  the  Millers, 
especially.  Women  always  have  selfish  motives  for  their  opinions 
and  their  actions.  These  women  had.  Conrad  had  always  had  a 
foolish  trifling  way  about  him  ;  he  would  always  be  fooling  around  with 
some  girl  or  other.  Lisbeth  Sindel  and  he  had  been  nearly  engaged 
at  one  time  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  Dora  Miller's  fault  that  he  had 
not  been  engaged  to  her.  They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  he 
would  have  liked  them  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  ;  and  so  they 
hated  me,  and  said  that  Conrad  and  I  were  lovers,  and  that  between 
us  we  had  murdered  Johann-,  so  that  Conrad  might  get  rid  of  his  debt 
to  Johann,  and  so  that  he  and  I  might  get  married  after  a  while.  At 
first  these  were  only  suspicions,  hints.  They  hardly  disturbed  me  ;  I 
felt  so  innocent.  '  Besides,  I  meant  soon  to  go  away  from  all  these 
people  and  return  to  Elsass.  I  had'  an  understanding  with  Conrad 
that  he  should  pay  me  my  share  out  of  the  business  ;  then  I  meant 
10  go. 

It  fell  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt  when  I  was  arrested.  Conrad 
was  arrested  the  same  day,  but  I  was  brought  to  this  jail  a  day  or  so 
before  he  was.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Greenbriar  long  enough 
to  close  our  store  and  to  collect  some  debts  he  had,  as  well  as  to  pay 
some  money  he  owed. 

I  saw  you  the  day  I  came  here  on  the  boat.  The  minister  of  our 
church  in  Greenbriar  came  with  me.  He  promised  me  that  he  would 
try  to  find  a  lawyer  for  me  before  he  went  back  to  Greenbriar,  so  that 
I  might  put  my  case  in  his  hands.  As  I  stood  at  the  window  of  the 
little  tavern  near  the  wharf,  I  noticed  you  still  standing  where  I  had 
passed  you.  I  asked  your  name  of  the  landlady.  She  told  me, 
adding  that  you  were  a  lawyer.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  that  you 
could  help  me,  I  asked  the  minister  to  try  to  find  the  office  of  a 
lawyer  named  Angel,  and  to  put  the  case  in  his  hands.  But  I  was 
shy  about  telling  him  that  you  were  the  lawyer  I  meant,  standing 
there  before  us  ;  he  might  think  it  strange.  He  went  to  your  office, 
but  you  were  still  out.  He  then  went-to  a  lawyer  called  Sharpe,  but 
he  declined  to  do  anything  for  me  unless  I  could  pay  down  his  fee, 
and  what  money  I  had  was  locked  up  in  the  store.  Then  Mrs.  Hope 
came,  and  then  you  came ;  as  usual,  my  instinct  had  not  deceived  me. 
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I  have  tried  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  Conrad  ;  but  you  have 
told  me  that  I  must  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  have  no  reserves  with 
you.  May  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  believe  that  he 
poisoned  Johann.  Either  he  killed  him  or  Johann  killed  himself;  for 
he  certainly  died  of  poison,  and  the  latter  I  cannot  believe.  Johann 
was  a  man  who  lived  in  the  fear  of  Heaven.  Besides,  he  wa^  a  good 
husband  and  father,  and  he  desired  to  live  for  his  children  and  for 
me.  In  spite  of  his  harshness  to  me,  as  I  have  related,  he  was  fond 
of  me. 

I  understand  that  Conrad  denies  the  crime,  says  very  little  on  the 
subject,  but  insists  that  the  murder  cannot  be  proved  on  him.  I  do 
not  understand  law,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  circumstances  are  very 
black  against  him.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  there  was  every  motive 
in  this  case  for  a  bad  man  to  have  taken  anotlier  man's  life. 

My  life  is  in  your  hands.  I  am  young  ;  happiness  may  be  before 
me,  and  other  good  things  that  go  with  life,  and  I  have  my  poor  little 
children  to  live  for.  I  should  like  to  live  ;  but  more  than  this,  I 
should  like  to  clear  my  name.     I  am  innocent. 

Rosalia  Heimniss. 

April. — I  copied  her  account  of  the  matter,  poor  creature,  into  my 
journal.  I  like  to  see  her  words  in  my  handwriting.  Sometimes  I 
read  those  words  over,  and  wonder  whether  they  were  written  by  her- 
self or  by  myself.  I  have  taken  hold  of  this  case  with  a  zeal  that  has 
surprised  myself.  I  feel  as  though  it  were  I  who  am  to  be  tried  for 
murder  ;  as  though  this  woman's  destinies  and  mine  were  so  closely 
intertwined  that  if  she  is  convicted  I  will  be  convicted  too. 

Without  letting  her  know  that  I  had  the  intention,  I  went  to  see 
Conrad.  He  is  not  a  bad-looking  man,  tall,  florid,  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  heavy  tawny  moustache.  I  introduced  myself  to  him,  men- 
tioning my  profession.  He  was  willing  to  talk  to  me,  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  evidence  on  which  he  had  been  arrested. 
He  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  fact  that  he  and  Heimniss  had  been 
business-partners,  and  on  the  best  of  terms.  "  If  I  had  wanted  to 
kill  him,  why  did  I  wait  so  long?"  he  said.  "  I  saw  him  every  day  ; 
I  could  have  dropped  a  powder  into  a  glass  of  lager  any  day.  No,  it 
will  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  that  he  and  I  were  not  good  friends." 

"  His  wife  says  that  you  were  never  perfectly  friendly." 

He  stopped,  stared  at  me,  looking  thoroughly  surprised.  "  Does 
Rosalia  say  that?  " 

"The  crime  lies  between  you  and  her.  It  will  be  hard  to  prove  a 
motive  on  her." 

He  got  up  and  marched  up  and  down  his  cell,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  "  The  neighbors  up  there  have  suggested  the  motive.  They 
say  that  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Heimniss  to  marry  me.  /  say  that 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  hang  a  woman  on  that  kind  of  evidence. 
Heimniss  died  of  poison  —  good  ;  but  who  poisoned  him?  That  is 
quite  another  thing.  Why  should  not  the  man  have  poisoned  himself  ? 
It  may  have  been  an  accident,  you  understand." 

I  have  already  acknowledged  to  having  been  completely  vanquished 
by  the  woman's  lovely  face  \  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  strangely 
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impressionable  I  will  here  admit  that  Conrad's  rough-and  ready  speech 
and  manner  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  me.  "  Have 
you  anything  to  go  upon  except  mere  conjecture?"  I  asked. 

"  The  house  they  lived  in  was  an  old  one  and  overrun  with  rats.  I 
know  that  they  kept  rat-poison  in  the  house;  I  think  strychnine,  but  I 
could  not  swear  to  this.  The  afternoon  that  Rosalia  went  out  and 
left  me  alone  with  Heimniss,  he  was  up  and  walking  about  the  room. 
He  complained  of  a  headache  and  went  to  the  closet  to  get  a  dose  of 
either  soda  or  magnesia,  so  he  said  ;  and  he  did  take  a  dose  of  some- 
thing. Afterwards  we  examined  the  closet,  and  found  an  empty  paper 
lying  on  the  shelf;  ihexQ  had  been  strychnine  in  it.  The  soda  and 
magnesia  were  kept  in  bottles.  I  think  he  mistook  the  one  for  one  of 
the  others." 

"  Of  course  you  said  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  listened  to  me.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  in  town,  and  I  had  enemies.  Rosalia  was 
horribly  frightened  too,  and  she  could  not  remember  this,  that,  and  the 
other."  He  came  and  stood  in  front  of  m.e,  staring  at  me.  "You  are 
her  lawyer,"  he  said  ;  "  well,  things  looked  black  for  me  :  but  all  the 
blacker  because  I  chose  to  hold  my  tongue  ;  she  was  a  woman." 

He  checked  himself.  I  think  that  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he 
regretted  having  done  so.  "How  does  she  look?"  he  inquired, 
suddenly.     "  Does  she  bear  up  well  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully." 

He  gave  me  another  curious  long  look.  "  It  is  a  strange  thing, 
Sir,  the  power  that  a  woman  like  that  has.  She  could  turn  Heimniss 
round  her  little  finger.  And  as  for  me" — he  clenched  his  fist  with  a 
fierce  motion — "  I  would  peril  my  soul  for  her." 

He  was  in  prison ' —  alone  —  preying  upon  himself.  The  consuming 
passion  of  his  life  must  eat  its  way  out.  I  felt  —  saw  —  how  this  was. 
I  was  sorry  for  this  man.  He  loved  Rosalia.  And  yet  in  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  did  not  believe  that  he  had  murdered  her  husband  to 
win  her.  I  asked  him  a  few  more  questions,  and  then  I  went.  When 
I  told  Rosalia  afterwards  that  I  had  seen  him,  she  changed  color 
perceptibly.  "  He  is  a  bad  man,"  she  said.  "  He  would  injure  me  if 
he  could.  But  do  not  listen  to  him.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about 
me?" 

"  Not  much,"  I  said.  "  Poor  soul,  he  asked  for  you,  however,  most 
warmly." 

I  caught  a  sudden  lighting  up  on  her  face,  but  it  died  right  down. 
However,  in  that  flash  I  read  that  she  knew  how  wildly  the  unfortu- 
nate man  loved  her.  I  told  her  what  he  had  told  me  of  the  medicines 
in  the  closet.  "  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  bought  strych- 
nine ?  "  inquired  I.     And  she  said,  No,  she  had  not. 

May. —  The  trial  comes  on.  I  have  elicited  very  few  facts  that 
would  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  I  will  be  obliged  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  negative  proof.  After  all,  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought 
against  Rosalia  is  entirely  circumstantial.  Even  if  that  cannot  be 
disproved,  I  do  not  think  it  will  convict  her. 

I  met  Mrs.  Hope  and  Miss  Agnes  as  I  was  coming  away  from  the 
jail  one  evening.  Mrs.  Hope  stopped  me  to  ask  whether  things  were 
going  on  satisfactorily. 
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"  Mr.  Angel,  one  would  think,  to  look  at  you,  that  it  was  you  who 
were  being  tried  for  your  life,"  Mrs.  Hope  said. 

"You  have  put  yourself  in  your  client's  case,"  Miss  Agnes  added. 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it.  Now  if 
it  had  been  into  a  murderer's  den  you  had  to  go,  you  could  //<?/." 

We  walked  on  together.  "  Is  she  not  a  singularly  beautiful,  inter- 
esting creature  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hope.  "And  there  is  a  sorcery  about 
her.  A  child  could  not  be  more  simple  ;  and  yet  she  utters  such 
profound,  shrewd  thoughts  sometimes.  I  think  that  we  all  three  may 
admit  to  being  fascinated." 

We  were  in  front  of  Mrs.  Hope's  pleasant  home  —  a  square  brown 
cottage,  with  a  little  lawn  in  front,  a  fountain,  a  croquet-ground, 
spring  flowers  in  bloom.  "Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Hope,  "and  Maddie 
shall  give  you  a  bouquet."  So  I  came  in.  The  hall-door  was  open, 
and  we  drifted  into  the  house  presently.  A  pretty  chintz-furnished 
morning-room  on  the  right  looked  a  cordial  welcome  as  I  glanced  in. 
There  was  a  picture  in  crayons  on  an  easel.  "What  a  beautiful 
poetical  head  !"  I  was  about  to  say,  when  Miss  Agnes  —  Miss  Maddie, 
I  mean  —  laughed  and  blushed,  and  asked  me  if  I  recognised  my 
own  counterfeit  presentment. 

"Maddie  means  to  call  her  sketch  'Enthusiasm,'"  Mrs.  Hope  ex- 
plained.    "  I  trust  you  do  not  resent  the  liberty  she  has  taken." 

"I  am  honored,"  I  said,  staring  at  myself.  "Of  course  it  is  as 
much  better  looking  than  myself  as  a  friend's  ideal  is  nobler  than  the 
real  person.     May  I  call  you  a  friend.  Miss  Madeline?  " 

"You  may  indeed,"  she  said,  quite  warmly,  and  she  bestowed  a 
friendly  smile  upon  me.  But  the  next  moment  there  was  a  far-off 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  put  a  finishing  touch  to  her  picture.  A 
woman  with  an  art  has  only  a  fleeting  interest  for  a  mere  human 
being,  unless  indeed  he  has  the  kind  of  head  that  will  serve  as  a  good 
study  for  a  sketch  of  "  Enthusiasm  "  or  what  not.  Miss  Agnes  had, 
moreover,  not  only  an  art,  but  a  mission.  She  had  dedicated  herself, 
with  all  her  lofty,  delicate  soul,  to  a  higher  life  than  is  usually  lived 
by  mortal  maidens.  To  my  mind,  it  spoils  a  woman  to  be  self- 
absorbed  ;  a  simpler  woman  is  more  to  my  taste  —  a  woman  about 
whom  children  cling,  a  woman  who  when  in  trouble,  appeals  to  you 
for  protection  in  utter,  dependent  helplessness  —  such  a  woman  as 
the  poor,  beautiful  creature  whom  I  am  trying  to  save. 

The  trial  is  to  come  off  to-morrow.  A  number  of  witnesses  have 
been  summoned  from  Greenbriar  ;  among  them  the  Sindels  and  the 
Millers,  of  whom  Rosalia  spoke  to  me.  The  Dora  Miller  she  men- 
tioned is  a  coarse,  violent  young  woman  with  a  venomous  tongue. 
She  does  not  measure  her  words  in  maligning  Rosalia.  She  insists 
that  she  and  Conrad  were  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  that 
Conrad,  after  the  death  of  Heimniss,  boasted  that  he  and  Rosalia 
would  be  married  very  soon.  These  people  all  agree  that  Heimniss 
was  fearfully  jealous  of  Conrad,  and  that  he  was  often  heard  to 
quarrel  with  his  wife  in  consequence  of  the  objections  he  made  to 
their  intimacy,  but  that  he  and  Conrad  continued  to  be  on  good 
terms  to  the  last.  This  tallies  with  Conrad's  own  account,  but  poor 
Rosalia  no  doubt  saw  behind  the  scenes  when  the  two  men  perhaps 
were  less  disposed  to  be  amiable. 
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The  first  day  of  the  trial  is  over.  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
Rosalia's  character  wasgood  ;  I  have  produced  letters  written  to  his 
friends  in  Germany,  in  which  Heimniss  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms.  I  have  called  up  one  or  two  persons  in  Greenbriar  —  the 
minister,  the  doctor,  the  minister's  wife  —  to  testify  to  her  devotion 
to  her  husband  during  his  illness  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
prove  that  her  feeling  for  Conrad  was  not  a  friendly  one  before  I  can 
go  any  further.  All  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution 
will  go  towards  implicating  the  two  together  ;  all  the  drift  of  sus- 
picion looks  that  way. 

yune. —  It  is  all  over.  She  is  cleared  ;  I  can  hardly  tell  how.  I 
did  my  best  for  her,  and  I  believe  in  my  soul  that  I  did  all  that 
mortal  man  could  do  ;  and  her  chances  for  acquittal  were  small.  The 
mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  gathered  volume  when  it  was  finally 
presented.  The  impression  was  undoubtedly  given  to  the  jury  that 
Greenbriar  believed  Conrad  Deifel  to  have  been  her  lover.  What 
saved  her  was  this.  I  produced  a  letter  written  by  her  to  Conrad,  in 
which  she  rejected  his  advances  with  scorn,  and  heaped  terms  of 
reproach  upon  him.  The  date  of  this  letter  was  a  week  or  so  before 
the  death  of  Heimniss  —  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  she  was  scheming  to  become  Conrad's  wife, 
having  gotten  her  husband  out  of  the  way.  How  did  I  obtain  this 
letter?  Conrad  sent  for  me  the  day  before  the  trial  and  put  it  in  my 
hands.  It  had  been  sent  to  him  through  the  post-office,  and  fortu- 
nately he  had  kept  the  envelope  with  the  official  mark  still  on  it.  He 
was  pale  as  death  when  he  gave  it  to  me.  "This  will  clear  her,"  he 
said.  "Of  course  it  leaves  me  as  badly  off  or  worse  than  I  was 
before  ;  but  I'll  take  my  chances  when  my  trial  comes  off."  There 
was  a  strange,  baffled  look  in  his  eyes'  when  he  said  this.  I  felt,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  a  sincere  compassion  for  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  that  I  was  confronting  a  mystery.  He  did  not  speak  his 
thought ;  he  held  his  own  counsel. 

Conrad's  trial  went  very  hard  with  him.  He  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  who  braces  himself  to  receive  all  the  blows  that  fate 
has  to  deal.  It  was  proved  on  him  that  he  persecuted  Rosalia 
Heimniss  ;  that  her  husband  was  jealous  of  him  ;  that  he  and  Heim- 
niss were  not  on  good  terms.  It  was  further  proved  that  up  to  the 
time  that  he  was  left  alone  with  Heimniss  the  man  was  in  a  state  of 
convalescence  ;  and  the  chemists  had  already  sworn  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  poison  after  death.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  case  seemed  to  be  very  plain  against 
him,  but  I  had  doubts,  misgivings.  I  did  not  believe  him  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

I  was,  my  one  case  over,  a  very  idle  man  again.  My  time  hung 
heavy  on  my  hands,  so  that  I  might  as  well  be  doing  one  thing  as 
another.  I  bestirred  myself  in  Conrad  Deifel's  behalf.  I  endeavored 
to  have  his  sentence  commuted  to  a  term  of  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
I  had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  —  powerful  friends,  and  so  on. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  glad*  of  this,  now  that  there  was  a 
question  of  using  these  means  to  save  a  man  from  death.  But  my 
chances  of  success  seemed  small.    There  was  a  strong  feeling  juf  t  then 
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against  the  civil  power  turning  aside  the  decrees  of  justice.  One  or 
two  men  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned  had  been  bought  off 
from  the  gallows  by  their  friends,  and  the  press  had  taken  a  stand  in 
favor  of  seeing  the  laws  executed  ;  but  I  worked  hard  to  get  at  least 
a  reprieve. 

Meanwhile  Rosalia  had  left  the  prison  with  her  children.  She 
expressed  a  great  unwillingness  to  return  to  Greenbriar,  which  unwil- 
lingness I  could  very  readily  understand.  I  had  so  arranged  matters 
that  the  business  in  which  her  husband  had  been  engaged  had  been 
closed  out,  and  the  ready  money  that  it  yielded  had  been  invested  for 
her,  Deifel  made  no  objection  to  this  arrangement ;  in  fact,  did  what 
he  could  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  Rosalia 
rented  two  or  three  rooms  in  a  respectable  part  of  the  town  and 
settled  down  there  with  her  children.  This  was  the  German  part  of 
the  town  more  especially,  where  her  own  country-people  lived,  some 
of  them  being  indeed  quite  well-to-do.  Rosalia  had,  I  was  glad  to 
see,  been  taken  up  by  these  people.  She  was  made  quite  a  heroine 
of  after  the  trial.  Poor  thing !  this  was  a  feeble  compensation  for  all 
that  she  had  undergone.  I  saw  her  occasionally  ;  but  after  I  began 
to  interest  myself  in  Conrad  Deifel,  to  my  great  pain  I  perceived  that 
she  regarded  me  with  distrust.  There  was  even  an  air  about  her  at 
times  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  me.  Once  or  twice  when  I  came 
into  her  room  suddenly,  she  started  violently  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  apprehensive  look,  as  though  she  expected  me  to  tell  her  some 
terrible  piece  of  news. 

yuly. —  My  efforts  have  been  in  vain;  Conrad  Deifel  is  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death.  I  went  to  see  him  and  break  the  intelligence  of 
my  failure  to  him.  He  received  it  with  a  face  of  stone.  It  is  remark- 
able how  this  man  has  changed.  He  was  an  average  specimen  of  the 
German  tradesman  of  the  middle  class  when  he  was  first  imprisoned, 
burly,  florid,  slightly  domineering  ;  but  he  gives  me  the  impression 
now  of  a  man  who  has  held  himself  in  a  vise  for  months.  The  con- 
stant effort  at  self-control  has  hardened  him.  When  we  parted,  he 
shook  hands  with  me.  "  It  won't  hurt  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  an 
innocent  man."     I  believed  him. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  step  which  1  knew  would  be 
regarded  by  my  friends  and  acquaintances  —  relatives  I  had  none  — 
as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  my  eccentric  career:  I  meant  to 
marry  Rosalia  Heimniss.  For  some  reason  I  did  not  look  forward  to 
her  denying  my  suit.  Perhaps  this  was  an  excess  of  vanity  on  my 
part ;  if  so,  it  was  punished.  I  had  never  been  in  love  ;  I  had  gone 
through  life  dreaming  and  romancing,  and  now  suddenly  the  eyes  of 
my  soul  were  opened.  I  realised  what  I  was  doing ;  she  was  not  in 
my  own  station  ;  she  was  comparatively  uneducated  ;  she  was  under 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ;  but,  I  loved  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  heartless  act  on  my  part,  but  love  is  selfish,  I 
went  straight  from  my  interview  with  Conrad  to  her.  Her  very 
presence  always  soothed  me.  But  I  did  not  find  her  alone  ;  a  portly, 
showily-dressed  German  confectioner  was  with  her,  whose  place  of 
business  was  near  by.  He  left  soon  after  I  entered  \  then  with  smiles 
and  a*blush  or  two  she   told  me  that  she  was  going  to  marry  Herr 
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Siiss.  I  had  been  mistaken  :  she  had  not  thought  of  me  at  all  as  a 
lover;  or  if  she  had  thought  of  me,  it  had  been  only  as 'an  alternative. 
She  meant  to  marry  whom  she  could,  and  the  first  suitor  was  the 
favored  one.  Thus  reasoned  my  first  jealous  rage,  and  no  doubt  the 
conclusions  were  not  very  far  wrong. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  rest?  The  day  after  Conrad  Deifel's  execution, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  me  by  the  keeper  of  the  jail.  This  was  only 
a  week  or  two  after  the  interview  I  have  alluded  to  with  Rosalia.  In 
the  meantime,  I  had  not  seen  her  again.  I  had  condemned  myself 
to  a  relentless  self-discipline,  by  means  of  which  I  proposed  to  forget 
her  if  I  could.  I  had  done  penance  by  going  to  see  the  unfortunate 
Conrad,  and  I  have  a  feeble  hope  that  I  solaced  the  last  hours  of  his 
misery.  The  tears  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  tore  open  the  letter  that  he 
had  left,  with  orders  that  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  me  after  his  death. 
Here  is  the  letter  : 

'■'■  Honored  Sir  and  faithful  frietid : — I  write  this  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  A  dying  man  does  not  trifle  with  truth.  I  have  discovered 
your  secret.  It  is  not  strange  to  me  that  you  should  love  her  ;  but  you 
are  good  and  pure,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  guilty  fate  to  be  united  to 
yours.  She  is  guilty.  I  knew  it,  but  I  valued  her  life  more  than  I 
do  my  own,  and  I  am  willing  to  die  for  her.  The  afternoon  she  went 
out  and  left  me  with  Johann,  she  gave  him  what  she  said  was  a  dose 
of  soda,  before  she  went  out.  The  paper  from  which  I  saw  her  take 
the  powder  which  she  used  was  found  afterwards  to  have  contained 
strychnine.  She  and  Johann  had  not  been  on  good  terms  lately  ;  he 
had  tried  her  patience.  Often  and  often  during  his  illness  she  has 
told  me  that  she  hated  him.  I  think  that  she  did  not  look  forward 
to  an  investigation  at  all.  She  thought  no  one  would  ever  know,  not 
even  me  ;  but  when  the  excitement  aro^e,  she  was  frightened  of  course, 
and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  throw  the  blame  on  me. 
r  forgive  her:  even  now,  dying  by  her  means,  I  love  her.  There  was 
a  time  when  she  loved  me.  If  I  could  go  out  of  jail  to-morrow,  a 
free  man,  I  believe  she  would  marry  me.  It  is  strange  that  this 
thought  should  comfort  me,  but  it  does.  We  were  brought  up  as  boy 
and  girl  together.  If  her  parents  had  not  made  her  marry  Heimniss, 
who  was  better  off  than  I,  she  would  be  my  wife  now ;  but  she  is  not 
the  woman  iox  yon.  Conrad  Deifel." 

I  never  showed  this  letter  to  any  one.  Naturally,  I  never  used  it 
against  Rosalia.  She  had  been  tried  for  her  life,  and  acquitted. 
Besides  — 

Years  later.  Agnes  and  I  walked  out  to  the  cemetery  to-day,  to 
carry  flowers  to  her  mother's  grave.  My  wife  stopped  in  front  of  a 
pretentious  marble  slab,  and  read  on  it,  Rosalia  Siiss.  "  It  was 
through  that  woman  that  I  first  knew  you,  Philip,"  she  said. 

"  And  over  her,  as  you  know,  I  once  wasted  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment, and  wrote  a  great  many  bad  verses,"  I  replied. 

"It  was  your  time  of  verse-making. and  sentimentality,"  she  said. 
"  You  had  the  attack  very  badly,  perhaps  because  you  had  it  later 
than  most  young  men." 

K.  R.  L. 
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Touchstone,  the  Court  Fool, 

AND  now  we  step  within  the  magic  circle  of  a  play  even  more 
pastoral  than  Winter's  Tale.  The  characters  are  all  swept 
quickly  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  subtle  intrigue,  and  the  mental 
tortures  of  the  life  we  call  civilised,  into  the  Golden  Age  ;  and  in  the 
land  of  forest-glades  and  of  sheepcotes  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  all 
happens  as  you  like  it,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  play.  Bright,  witty, 
swift-speaking  Rosalind,  so  cheerful  and  quick-witted,  so  tender  and 
womanly  in  spite  of  her  man's  attire,  is  the  charm  of  this  play  ;  but 
she  is  not  its  raison  d'etre.  To  soothe  Shakspeare's  dear  friend, 
Southampton,  and  Essex,  the  friend's  general,  was  it  written,  when 
loss  of  court-favor  and  rage  against  the  faction  which  had  so  success- 
fully intrigued  against  them  rankled  in  their  bosoms.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  plays  put  upon  the  stage  by  Shakspeare  in  which  can  be 
traced  any  allusion  to  passing  events  of  historical  importance  ;  and 
the  shrewd  and  ingenious  conjecture  that  it  has  repeated  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  party  of  Essex  at  the  time  of  its  publication  on 
the  stage  (for  it  was  not  published  in  print  until  1623),  that  its  whole 
tone  was  purposely  favorable  to  retirement  from  the  ambitions  of  a 
courtier's  life,  and  that  its  motive  was  to  console  and  soothe  the 
wounded  spirit  of  his  gallant  friend,  lovers  of  Shakspeare  owe  to  that 
useful  scholar,  Charles  Knight,  so  lately  deceased. 

The  play  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  1599,  in  all  probability, 
and  was  put  upon  the  stage  in  1600.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Essex  party  had  darkened  most.  The  three  noble- 
men most  deeply  concerned  in  the  dismal  scenes  which  were  so  soon 
to  embitter  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  were  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex;  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton;  and  Roger  Man- 
ners, Earl  of  Rutland.  These  earls  were  not  only  old  comrades-in- 
arms and  dear  friends,  but  were  connected  by  family  ties.  South- 
ampton had  married  Elizabeth  Vernon,  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of 
Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  a  cousin  of  Essex's.  Rutland  had  married 
Frances  Sidney,  Lady  Essex's  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  the 
renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  their  plots  and  discontents  was  also 
concerned  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  third  husband  of  that  lovely  and, 
alas!  frail  Lettice  KnoUys,  who  had  been  successively  the  wife  of  the 
gallant  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  Robert's  father,  and  of  his  bitter  foe, 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  Earl  of  Leicester.  To  this  party  we 
must  add  the  most  dangerous  element  in  it,  the  scheming  and  too 
enchanting  Lady  Penelope  Rich,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Devereux 
and  the  Lady  Lettice,  and  sister  of  the  younger  Essex.  She  is  famous 
in  our  literature  as  the  Stella  of  Sidney's  Sonnets.  Her  mother  being 
a  cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn's,  Essex  and  she  were  of  kin  to  the  Queen. 

In  September  1599,  Essex,  exasperated  and  alarmed  at  the  private 
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information  he  received  in  regard  to  the  intrigues  which  Raleigh  and 
Cecil  were  carrying  on  against  him  at  Court,  came  back  from  Ireland 
without  permission  and  under  Elizabeth's  heavy  displeasure.  Eliza- 
beth was  incensed  with  him  for  three  things:  first,  for  his  venturing 
to  appoint  Southampton  General  of  the  Horse  ;  then,  for  his  treating 
with  Tyrone,  when  she  had  ordered  him  to  fight ;  and  lastly,  for  his 
presuming  to  exercise  his  right  as  a  commander  in  the  field  to  make 
knights,  among  them  her  godson,  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  translator 
of  Ariosto. 

She  was  particularly  angry  with  her  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland  for  his 
bold  conduct  in  the  case  of  Southampton.  That  impetuous  spirit  was 
always  in  hot  water,  whenever  he  came  near  the  Court,  and  peculiarly 
offended  her  by  daring  to  marry  one  of  her  maids-of-honor  without 
her  permission.  Yet  Essex,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz  in  1596,  and  the  next  year  in  that  against  the  Azores  when 
he  was  knighted  on  the  field  by  his  admiring  leader,  had  thought 
proper,  contrary  to  the  Queen's  instructions,  to  appoint  him  General 
of  the  Horse  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  in  1598.  Elizabeth  admonished 
Essex  to  displace  him,  but  was  silently  disobeyed. 

The  scene  of  Essex's  rude  and  forced  interview  with  the  Queen  in 
her  closet,  after  he  had  ridden  in  hot  haste  to  gain  admission  to  her 
presence  before  his  enemies  could  have  time  to  dissuade  her  from 
seeing  him,  is  familiar  to  all.  His  earnest  entreaties  seem  to  have 
won  her  heart  back  for  a  time  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  plight  in 
which  he  had  seen  her,  and  of  his  violence  in  forcing  his  way  into  her 
presence,  coupled  with  the  whispers  of  the  hostile  clique  that  he  was 
growing  too  powerful  and  popular,  and  was  plotting  to  dethrone  her, 
embittered  her  mind  against  him.  She  had  grown  to  fear  him  as 
much  as  she  loved  him,  and  his  enemies  had  contrived  to  make  her 
very  affection  for  him  the  means  of  fresh  disgusts,  and  so  she  ended 
by  banishing  him  from  the  Court. 

Moreover,  the  Lady  Rich,  intriguing  with  James  of  Scotland,  was 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  ridiculing  the  Queen  in  her  letters.  This  secret 
correspondence  fell  into  Cecil's  hands,  and  increased  of  course  the 
danger  of  her  party.  Essex  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  Egerton  (not  Bacon,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  elder 
Bacon  having  died  long  before,  and  the  younger  not  rising  to  that 
dignity  till  many  years  later),  while  Rutland  and  Southampton  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  passed  their  time  and  alleviated  their  anxiety  by 
"going  daily  to  the  plays,"  as  the  Sidney  Papers  tell  us.  It  was  at 
this  time,  in  the  spring  of  1600,  that  Knight  conjectures  Shakspeare 
to  have  put  this  gentle  pastoral  play  on  the  stage,  that  its  healing  influ- 
ences might  soothe  their  wounded  feelings,  and  reconcile  them  to 
their  banishment  from  Court  and  loss  of  Court  favor. 

Imagine  these  friends,  sore  from  the  bruises  they  had  caught  in  trying 
to  soar  on  eagle's  wings  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ambition's  temple, 
listening  with  growing  sympatliy  to  the  eloquent  words  which  are  the 
first  we  hear  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  and  from  the  banished  Duke  : 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  Court.' 
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Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, — 

The  seasons'  difference, —  as,  the  icy  fang 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind, 

(Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

This  is  no  flattery,) — these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing  : 

I  would  not  change  it. 

Imagine  the  deep  interest  with  which  they  would  hearken  to  all  the 
varying  notes  in  the  reported  soliloquy  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
such  phrases  as  "  being  there  alone,  left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet 
friends,"  which  they  would  so  readily  apply  to  that  "poor  sequester'd 
stag,  that  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt,"  now  languishing 
under  the  Lord  Keeper's  custody  j  or  the  — 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion  :  Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

Imagine,  again,  how  sweet  to  such  war-worn  and  sorrow-worn  souls 
the  song  of  "  Under  the  greenwood  tree  ";  how  touching  the  memories 
of  former  greatness  evoked  by  that  twice-uttered  summary  of  happi- 
ness in  the  past : 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days. 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd. 

Then  too  a  thought  of  the  defection  and  treachery  of  friends  who 
owed  gratitude  might  well  arise  at  the  singing  of  Amiens'  song  of 
"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  ",  in  which  "  man's  ingratitude"  and 
"benefits  forgot"  and  "friend  remember'd  not "  are  bitterly  forced 
on  the  mind.  If  Essex,  in  reading  this  play  at  the  Lord  Keeper's  — 
whither  no  doubt  Southampton  brought  the  manuscript,  and  possibly 
the  gentle  player  himself — if  he  thought  not  of  Bacon,  the  richly 
gifted  Francis  Bacon  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  but  who  was 
soon  to  use  all  his  great  power  against  him  —  if  he  thought  not  of 
Bacon  then,  he  certainly  must  have  recalled  the  words  of  the  song 
within  less  than  a  year,  when  the  bitter  sting  of  the  young  counsellor's 
ingratitude  added  a  pang  to  the  hour  of  trial  and  condemnation. 

The  play,  then,  belongs  to  this  period  in  the  Essex  tragedy.  With 
the  later  incidents  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  removal  from  Essex 
House  of  Lady  Leicester,  Lady  Essex,  Lord  and  Lady  Southampton, 
Mr.  Greville,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  by  the  Queen's  commands,  and  the 
arrival  there  of  Essex  as  a  prisoner  under  charge  of  Sir  Richard 
Berkeley  ]  the  Queen's  bringing  Essex  to  trial  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct in  Ireland  before  the  Council,  and  employing  Bacon  to  draw  up 
the  declaration  against  him  ;  his  exile  from  the  Court,  and  his  chafing 
in  retirement  until  he  seems  to  have  become  almost  insane;  and  his 
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rash  attempt  on  the  8th  of  February,  1601,  which  brought  his  head  to 
the  block  and  put  his  friends  into  imminent  danger  —  are  matters  for 
the  historian,  and  need  be  only  alluded  to  here. 

Now  this  historical  and  biographical  group  of  associations  is  in 
itself  of  great  interest ;  but  I  should  not  have  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  connect  the  fates  of  Essex  and  Southampton  with  the  play.  The 
truth  is,  the  tragedy  of  Essex  is  not  merely  connected  with  the 
play ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  Touchstone. 
He  carries,  seemingly,  the  memory  of  the  Court  with  him  into  the 
Forest  of  Arden  more  vividly  and  regretfully  than  any  of  the  other 
characters.  His  talk  gives  the  keynote  of  the  play,  and  best  serves 
to  point  the  contrast  between  the  two  lives,  the  life  of  the  Court  and 
that  of  the  forest,  and  to  show  how  contentment  may  be  found  away 
from  the  dangerous  delights  of  royalty's  favor.  He  it  is  who  says  of 
the  shepherd's  life :  "  In  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  Court,  it  is  tedious."  Yet  it  is  of  him 
that  Celia  truly  says  :  "  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me." 
He  misses  the  Court  more  than  the  rest,  yet  he  can  be  merry  and 
marry  in  the  forest.     Let  us  follow  him  with  a  light  foot. 

He  first  appears  to  summon  Celia  to  her  father's  presence,  on  which 
occasion  he  swears  "  by  mine  honor,"  which  oath  he  says  he  learned 
"of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honor  they  were  good  pan- 
cakes, and  swore  by  his  honor  the  mustard  was  naught";  and  in' the 
careless  drollery  which  follows,  the  false  and  frivolous  atmosphere 
of  the  Court  is  with  a  few  light  touches  made  manifest.  Touchstone 
is  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  yet  we  have  not  listened  to  him 
long  before  we  find  him  a  shrewd  observer  and  an  utterer  of  sound 
sentences.  When  the  courtier  Le  Beau  tells  of  the  prize-fighting,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  sport  that  the  ladies  have  lost,  the  jester's  commentary 
is,  "Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day!  It  is  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies." 

We  do  not  hear  of  him  again  until  Rosalind  and  Celia  have  deter- 
mined on  their  flight  from  Court,  with  intent  to  seek  Rosalind's 
father,  the  banished  duke,  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Rosalind,  being 
"  more  than  common  tall,"  is  to  dress  herself  in  boy's  clothes  and  be 
called  Ganymede  ;  Celia  is  to  don  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess  and 
style  herself  Aliena.  Rosalind  proposes  to  her  cousin  to  steal  "the 
clownish  fool  "  out  of  the  Court,  since  he  would  be  a  comfort  to  their 
travel ;  and  Celia,  confident  of  his  devotion  to  her,  assents  at  once  to 
the  project. 

When  he  does  appear  again,  it  is  at  their  journey's  end  ;  and  here 
in  the  forest  the  faithful  jester  shows  continually  the  complex  nature 
of  his  feelings.  He  has  cheerfully  consented  to  accompany  them,  but 
he  yearns  withal  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  He  cares  a  good  deal 
for  the  physical  comforts  he  has  left  behind ;  and  yet  his  grumbling 
is  light-hearted  enough,  and  has  an  air  of  pleasant  mockery  about  it. 
While  he  grumbles,  he  professes  the  cheerful  doctrine  of  contentment, 
and  is  evidently  a  philosopher  of  that  school  which  sums  up  its  wisdom 
in  the  maxim,  "  Make  the  best  of  everything."  When  Rosalind  cries, 
"O  Jupiter!  how  weary  are  my  spirits!"  our  materialistic  friend 
abjures  the  sentimental  form  of  the  ejaculation  with  the  protest  for 
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himself,  "  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary."  When 
again  Rosalind  exclaims,  "  Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  the 
common-sense  mind  of  the  courtier  fool  comments  thus :  "Ay,  now 
am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool  I !  when  1  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a 
better  place  :  but  travellers  must  be  content." 

It  is  plain  enough  that  meats  and  sauces,  comfortable  lolling,  and 
the  fun  of  picking  to  pieces  the  follies  and  whimsies  of  the  courtiers, 
were  dearer  to  him  than  the  green  masses  of  foliage,  the  gurgling 
brooks  and  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  forest ;  but  he  had  followed 
his  mistress  willingly,  and  was  content  to  abide  by  the  part  he  had 
chosen.  Ere  long  we  shall  find  him  taking  some  pleasure  in  the 
humors  of  the  forest  life,  and  making  it  as  much  of  a  home  as  he 
can,  by  pairing  in  the  whimsical  fashion  which  suited  his  taste  for  the 
grotesque.  His  amorous  propensities,  however,  were  not  for  the  first 
time  developed  in  the  forest ;  they  came  upon  him  there  simply 
because  they  were  already  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  We  have  his 
own  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  politic  life  of  the  Court  had  not 
kept  him  from  indulging  in  tender  demonstrations;  his  absurd  account 
of  the  forlorn  state  in  which  he  found  himself  when  all  enamored  of 
Jane  Smile,  the  milk-woman,  furnishing  the  clearest  sort  of  proof  that 
Audrey  was  not  the  first  mistress  of  his  affections.  "We,  that  are 
true  lovers,"  says  he,  "  run  into  strange  capers  ;  but  as  all  is  mortal 
in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly."  However,  we 
must  not  look  for  constancy  to  the  memories  of  Court-life  on  the  part 
of  Touchstone  in  this  particular.  He  himself  tells  us  that  Jane  Smile 
was  fast  becoming  but  a  memory  ;  his  passion  for  the  charming  milk- 
maid, as  he  says,  "grows  something  stale"  with  him;  and  there  is 
already  room  for  the  "  poor  virgin  "  of  the  forest,  of  whom  he  is  soon 
proudly  to  say,  "  an  ill-favor'd  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 

Rosalind  and  Celia  buy  a  sheepcote,  flock  and  pasture,  and  settle 
in  a  cottage  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  hiring  Corin  to  be  their 
shepherd.  When  we  next  hear  from  them,  it  is  through  the  account 
which  Jaques  gives  of  his  encounter  with  Touchstone  in  the  forest. 
The  banished  Duke  remarking  upon  his  merry  looks,  he  cries : — 

A  Fool,  a  Fool !     I  met  a  Fool  i'  th'  Forest, 

A  motley  Fool. — A  miserable  world  ! — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  Fool 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms, —  and  yet  a  motley  Fool. 

"Good  morrow,  Fool,"  quoth  I.     "No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 

"Call  me  not  Fool,  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune": 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,   "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,   "  how  the  world  wags : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 

And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  Fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  Fools  should  be  so  deed-contemplative ; 
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And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. —  O  noble  Fool! 
A  worthy  Fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Here  we  note,  first,  a  real  surprise  on  the  part  of  Jaques  in  coming 
upon  a  Court  fool  in  the  forest,  even  clad  too  in  his  garb  of  office  ; 
and,  again,  an  equally  real  surprise  in  hearing  him  discourse  in  such 
fair  language,  and  moralise  so  like  a  preacher.  But  without  dwelling 
on  these  points,  let  us  consider  what  inner  meaning  these  words  might 
have  for  the  ear  of  Southampton.  It  was  not  alone  the  fact  that  they 
conveyed  sympathy  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  leader  and  himself 
in  their  tone  of  pensive  reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  was  counsel  intended  too.  Elizabeth  was 
old,  and  her  death  might  be  looked  for  any  day.  Those  pregnant 
words  — 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  — 

were  possibly  meant  to  hint  to  the  friends  of  Essex :  "  Be  not  rash, 
do  nothing  violent  and  premature :  the  Queen  will  soon  be  in  her 
grave,  and  then  your  enemies  will  be  powerless  against  you,  who  are 
sure  of  the  favor  of  her  successor."  How  Southampton  must  have 
regretted  that  the  Essex  party  had  not  followed  this  policy  when  the 
accession  of  James  gave  him  liberty  once  more  !  That  event  is  briefly 
noticed  in  Lord  Macaulay's  essay  on  Bacon  ;  and,  as  it  admirably 
puts  the  relations  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day  to  the 
party  which  I  believe  Shakspeare  to  have  favored,  I  give  the  passage : 

"  The  death  of  Elizabeth,  though  on  the  whole  it  improved  Bacon's 
prospects,  was  in  one  respect  an  unfortunate  event  for  him.  The  new 
king  had  always  felt  kindly  towards  Lord  Essex,  who  had  been 
zealous  for  the  Scottish  succession  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
throne,  began  to  show  favor  to  the  house  of  Devereux,  and  to  those 
who  had  stood  by  that  house  in  its  adversity.  Everybody  was  now  at 
liberty  to  speak  out  respecting  those  lamentable  events  in  which 
Bacon  had  borne  so  large  a  share.  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  cold  when 
the  public  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  by  marks  of  respect  towards 
Lord  Southampton.  That  accomplished  nobleman,  who  will  be  re- 
membered to  the  latest  ages  as  the  generous  and  discerning  patron 
of  Shakspeare,  was  held  in  honor  by  his  contemporaries,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  devoted  affection  which  he  had  borne  to  Essex.  He 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  together  with  his  friend,  but  the  Queen 
had  spared  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 
A  crowd  of  visitors  hastened  to  the  Tower  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
approaching  deliverance.  With  that  crowd  Bacon  could  not  venture 
to  mingle.  The  multitude  loudly  condemned  him  ;  and  his  conscience 
told  him  that  the  multitude  had  but  too  much  reason.  He  excused 
himself  to  Southampton  by  letter.  ..." 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  to  my  mind  an  unreasonable 
view,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion,  when  the  Queen's  death  had  freed 
his  dear  friend,  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the  sonnet : — 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the,  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
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The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  Him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  He  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes : 
And  Thou  in  this  shalt  find  Thy  monument, 
When  Tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

This  poem  I  conceive  to  be  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of  Lady 
Southampton,  who  says  in  effect  that  neither  her  own  fears  nor  the 
predictions  of  the  public  can  bring  to  an  end  the  lease  of  life  of  her 
true  love,  Southampton,  though  deemed  forfeit  and  doomed  ;  that  the 
month  which  it  was  supposed  would  not  end  without  her  lord's  laying 
his  head  on  the  block,  had  passed  harmless  by,  and  they  who  had 
prophesied  his  end  are  mocking  their  own  presage  ;  that  the  reign  of 
peace  has  come  in  with  James  Stuart,  and  all  doubts  are  ended  in  a 
glorious  certainty  ;  that  now  in  this  balmy  hour,  sprinkled  with  the 
drops  of  comfort  and  joy,  her  loved  lord  looks  fresh,  and  Death  him- 
self gives  place  to  the  rescued  house  of  Southampton,  while  he  insults 
over  its  fallen  foes  ;  and  her  lord's  memory  shall  live  in  the  great 
poet's  lines,  when  the  tyrants  who  triumphed  once  shall  fail  to  retain 
over  their  remains  the  monumental  brass. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  play  and  to  our  jester.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  met  in  the  forest  by  Jaques,  and  greatly  impressed  him 
with  his  powers  of  observation  and  quaint  moralising.  But  he  does 
not  appear  in  his  own  person,  until  we  find  him  in  the  third  act  giving 
Corin  his  views  on  the  forest  life.  "Truly,  Shepherd,"  says  he,  "in 
respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well  \  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vild  life.  Now,  in  respect  it 
is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the 
Court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humor 
well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  Shepherd  ?  "  Corin's  answer 
is  admirable,  and  so  is  Touchstone's  comment  on  it,  that  "such  a  one 
is  a  natural  philosopher."  He  now  turns  to  the  subject  on  which  his 
mind  dwells,  the  Court  life  he  misses  so  much,  and  proves  to  Corin 
by  a  fine  piece  of  ratiocination  that  for  never  having  been  at  Court  he 
is  damn'd,  since  not  to  have  been  at  Court  is  not  to  have  seen  good 
manners,  and  not  to  have  seen  good  manners  is  to  have  wicked 
manners,  "  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation."  Corin's 
answer  is  of  comfort  to  those  exiles  from  the  Elizabethan  Court,  who 
were  eager  listeners  to  their  beloved  poet's  "  teaching  in  shadows." 
But  in  comes  Rosalind,  reading  aloud  the  verses  on  her  perfections, 
which  her  lover  Orlando  had  fixed  on  a  tree.  Touchstone  makes  fun 
of  them,  and  burlesques  them  in  very  happy  style.  Soon  Celia  comes 
in,  reading  another  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  Rosalind  ;  and  sending 
away  the  jester  and  the  shepherd,  she  begins  that  eager,  rapid,  and 
very  charming  chat  with  Rosalind,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of  those 
brilliant  psychological  displays  that  distinguish  this  play.     In  a  little 
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time,  Orlando  is  met  by  the  disguised  Rosalind,  and  those  rich  love- 
conferences,  half-mimic,  half-real,  which  sweeten  the  air  of  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  fairly  begin. 

When  we  next  meet  Touchstone,  he  is  with  Audrey;  and  Jaques, 
lurking  behind,  is  watching  them  and  listening  to  their  talk.  But  we 
must  not  listen,  until  I  have  cleared  up  Audrey's  name,  the  origin  of 
which  may  not  be  known  by  all  my  readers.  Audrey  is  simply  the 
vulgarised  form  of  the  old  Saxon  —  or  as  we  have  learned  to  say  in 
these  days,  old  English  —  name  ./Etheldrythe  or  Etheldreda,  and  was 
a  common  and  very  popular  name  in  the  eastern  part  of  England  in 
honor  of  the  saint  most  reverenced  there  ;  the  same  saint  whose  name 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  word  "tawdry,"  first  applied  to  the  laces  sold 
at  St.  Audrey's  Fair.  Audrey,  then,  is  a  thoroughly  English  wench  ; 
and  her  occupation  seems  to  have  been  that  of  goat-tender.  She  is  a 
most  remarkable  woman,  for  she  admits  that  she  is  not-fair.  Touch- 
stone's language  to  her  is  certainly  not  very  lover-like  ;  but  the  way 
in  which  he  carries  out  that  humor  of  his,  of  which  he  afterwards  says 
to  the  Duke  :  "a  poor  humor  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man 
else  will,"  is  the  quintessence  of  original  absurdity,  and  with  all  the 
ungallant  speeches  which  accompany  it,  has  yet  a  faint  soup^on  of 
chivalrous  feeling  about  it,  which  keeps  the  grossness  of  his  coupling 
from  falling  quite  out  of  the  range  of  human  sympathy. 

He  tells  Audrey  that  he  will  marry  her,  and  that  Sir  Oliver  Martext, 
the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  has  promised  to  come  to  that  place  in 
the  forest  and  officiate  on  the  occasion.  The  concealed  Jaques 
promises  himself  to  witness  the  meeting.  Soon  Sir  Oliver — it  must 
be  remembered  that  Sir  was  then  a  clerical  as  well  as  an  equestrian 
title  —  comes  on  the  ground  ;  and  Jaques,  stepping  in,  dissuades  the 
jester  from  being  married  by  a  hedge-priest.  "  Will  you,"  says  he, 
"  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ? 
Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what 
marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wain- 
scot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp,  warp."  Touchstone  is  not  wholly  convinced  ;  but  being 
of  that  easy  mind,  turned  aside  by  the  slightest  touch,  which  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  all  the  true  jesters,  he  dismisses  the  hedge- 
priest  with  the  fragment  of  an  old  song. 

The  romantic  parts  of  the  play  now  make  rapid  and  glowing  prog- 
ress ;  and  when  Touchstone  next  comes  before  us,  he  is  again  with  the 
"  gentle  Audrey,"  who  is  not  over-well  pleased  at  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
Oliver  and  the  postponement  of  the  marriage.  Here  comes  the  scene 
of  the  jester's  making  sport  of  the  loutishness  and  simplicity  of 
Audrey's  forest  lover.  I  shall  give  it  at  large,  as  it  is  free  from  any 
"  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  and  shows  up  finely  one  of  the  dear 
delights  of  Touchstone's  mind.  He  turns  the  subject,  in  his  discourse 
with  Audrey,  from  the  discussion  of  the  postponed  marriage  with  this 
fine  counter  movement :  "  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the 
forest  lays  claim  to  you." 

Audrey.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis  :  he  hath-no  interest  in  me  in  the  world.  Here 
comes  the  man  you  mean.     \^Enter  William.] 

Touchstone.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown.  By  my  troth,  we  that 
have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for  ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  hold. 
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William.     Good  ev'n,  Audrey. 

Audrey.     God  ye  good  ev'n,  William. 

William.     And  good  ev'n  to  you,  sir. 

Touchstone.  Good  ev'n,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head,  cover  thy  head  ;  nay, 
pr'ythee,  be  cover'd.     How  old  are  you,  friend .' 

William.     Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touchstofte.     A  ripe  age  !     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

William.     William,  sir. 

Touchstone.     A  fair  name.     Wast  born  i'  th'  Forest  here  ? 

William.     Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touchstone.     "  Thank  God  ": —  a  good  answer.     Art  rich  ? 

William.     'Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touchstone.  "  So  so  " —  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  \vise  ? 

William.     Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touchstone.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  saying  :  "The  fool 
doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The  heathen 
philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put 
it  into  his  mouth  ;  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open. 
You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

William.     I  do,  sir. 

Touchstone.     Give  me  your  hand  :     Art  thou  learned  ? 

William.     No,  sir. 

Touchstone.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to  have  :  For  it  is  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  pour'd  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth 
empty  the  other.  For  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he  ;  now,  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

William.     Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touchstone.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman  !  Therefore,  you,  clown, 
abandon,  which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave,  the  society,  which  in  the  boorish  is,  com- 
pany, of  this  female,  which  in  the  common  is,  woman  ;  which  together  is,  abandon 
the  society  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understanding, 
diest ;  or  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty 
into  bondage :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will 
bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with  policy,  I  will  .kill  thee  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ways  ;  therefore,  tremble,  and  depart. 

Audrey.     Do,  good  William. 

William.     God  rest  you  merry,  sir. 

This  drollery  is  very  amusing.  The  arrogant  air  of  superiority 
which  the  Court  jester  assumes  towards  the  country  lout,  is  not  only 
effective  in  itself,  but  is  admirably  characteristic  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  Touchstone  clings  to  the  memories  of  that  brilliant  life  by  which 
he  had  once  been  surrounded  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  courtier's 
weapons  and  the  courtier's  terrors  with  which  he  threatens  the  herds- 
man in  the  simple  life  of  the  forest,  must  have  filled  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  courtly  ambitions  those  of  his  hearers  whose  hearts 
were  even  then  bitter  with  the  sense  of  wrongs  endured  from  "  faction  " 
and  "policy".  Ridicule  like  this  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
making  them  for  the  time  willing  to  forswear  the  phantom-like  honors 
which  even  success  in  the  courtier's  vocation  had  to  offer. 

The  reader  should  remark,  for  poor  Audrey's  sake,  that  this  scene 
utterly  disproves  her  ungrateful  lover's  assertion,  that  he  is  about  to 
take  "that  no  man  else  will ;"  for  he  has  had  to  flout  her  forest  lover 
from  the  field  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  Audrey  would  not  have  been  forlorn 
had  Touchstone  never  met  her. 

When  Touchstone  and  Audrey  appear  again,  they  are  still  harping 
on  the  intended  marriage  ;  and  they  listen  to  a  song  of  love  and  the 
spring-time,  sung  by  two  of  the  banished  Duke's  pages.     It  does  not 
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appear  that  Touchstone  himself  had  the  gift  of  song.  In  this  respect 
he  differs  from  most  of  the  jesters,  and  especially  does  he  differ  from 
that  gifted  musician,  Feste,  whom  he  resembles  in  having  some 
tincture  of  learning,  in  the  mimicry  of  logical  subtlety,  in  satirical  ten- 
dencies, and  in  light-heartedness  and  absence  of  sentiment  from  his 
nature.  Feste's  is  the  higher  aesthetic  nature ;  Touchstone's,  the 
higher  moral,  since  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  Feste  would 
have  been  capable  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  Touchstone 
showed  in  his  willingness  to  accompany  his  mistress  into  exile  from 
the  Court  life  he  loved  so  well. 

Touchstone  and  his  forest  bride  appear  with  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  a  large  part  of  which  the  jester 
fills  with  his  ridicule  of  courtiers'  quarrels  and  duels.  Jaques  tells 
the  Duke  that  Touchstone  swears  he  has  been  a  courtier,  on  which 
says — 

Touchstone.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation.  I  have 
trod  a  measure  ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady  ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth 
with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors  ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like 
to  have  fought  one. 

Jaques.     And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touchstone.     'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

This  "  seventh  cause  "  he  afterwards  very  fully  explains  in  that  pleasant 
summary  of  the  absurd  technicalities  of  the  fashionable  duelling 
system  of  the  day,  which  all  lovers  of  Shakspeare  are  familiar  with. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  this  valuable  commentary,  that  he  utters  that 
delicious  aside:  "bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey  " — which 
must  have  always  convulsed  the  gravest  readers  with  laughter. 

The  last  words  we  hear  from  Touchstone  are  those  which  finish  his 
dissertation  on  'the  Retort  Courteous,  the  Quip  Modest,  the  Reply 
Churlish,  the  Reproof  Valiant,  the'  Countercheck  Quarrelsome,  the 
Lie  with  Circumstance,  and  the  Lie  Direct,  with  the  famous  apoph- 
thegm :  "  Your  'If  is  the  only  peacemaker  ; —  much  virtue  in  '  If  '." 

But  he  keeps  the  stage  to  the  end,  is  addressed  along  with  the  more 
impassioned  lovers  by  Hymen,  and  receives  also  along  with  them  the 
parting  words  of  Jaques,  who  does  not  seem  to  prognosticate  for  him 
and  his  Audrey  any  long  continuance  of  wedded  bliss,  since  he  "be- 
queaths "  them  to  wrangling,  adding  as  his  reason  for  foreboding  such 
an  end  to  the  jester's  matrimonial  venture,  "  for  thy  loving  voyage  is 
but  for  two  months  victuall'd." 

I  am  afraid  that  Jaques'  view  of  the  matter  was  but  too  apt  to 
prove  correct.  Touchstone  certainly  went  back  to  Court  life  with  the 
banished  Duke's  retinue,  when  that  amiable  prince  returned  to  his 
dukedom  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  poor  Audrey  would  shine  in  that 
sphere. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 
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DURING  the  month  of  February  1865,  while  the  American  civil 
war  was  still  raging,  a  naval  party  left  the  Confederate  capital, 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  under  orders  to  make  its  way  out  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  gain  the  high  seas.  The  ultimate  object 
of  the  expedition  is  now  of  no  consequence,  as  it  had  no  time  to 
consummate  its  intended  purpose.  Egress  from  the  Confederacy  was 
by  no  means  easy.  Every  port  of  importance  had  been  captured  by 
the  Federals  or  evacuated  by  their  opponents.  Lee  was  holding  out 
against  Grant's  overwhelming  forces  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and 
Johnston  in  the  Carolinas  was  rallying  the  broken  Confederates  to 
make  such  head  as  he  could  against  Sherman's  plundering  march, 
but  Secessia  was  virtually  shut  out  from  the  ocean.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  a  lieutenant,  a  master,  master's-mate,  assistant-surgeon,  and 
twelve  men.  They  would  have  been  rated  rather  heterogeneously  on 
board  ship  ;  one  or  two  might  have  passed  for  able-bodied  seamen, 
others  were  convalescent  soldiers,  some  were  supernumerary  officers 
whose  companies  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  a  negro 
teamster  completed  the  number.  They  were  all  well-armed  with 
cutlasses  and  revolvers  and  captured  Spencer  carbines.  The  party 
had  fifteen  days'  provisions,  authority  to  make  requisition  for  the 
wants  of  the  expedition,  a  quantity  of  coin  for  immediate  necessities 
when  beyond  the  regions  of  paper  currency,  and  a  credit  on  the 
Confederate  agents  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda  for  further  sums.  An 
army  ambulance  drawn  by  one  horse  and  one  mule,  and  a  hack  for 
the  lieutenant,  made  up  the  means  of  transport ;  and  with  this  equip- 
ment the  expedition  got  under  way  and  stood  to  the  northward  and 
eastward,  outward  bound. 

They  crossed  the  Pamunkey  river  near  the  Yellow  Tavern,  and  in 
a  few  days  made  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
York  river  in  Matthews  county.  Gloucester  Point,  within  ten  miles 
of  their  bivouac,  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces,  and 
the  strength  and  number  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  rendered  opera- 
tions for  egress  from  that  vicinity  impossible.  Moreover,  the  people 
of  the  county  had  weakened  in  the  Southern  cause  and  become 
disloyal.  Three  prominent  citizens  waited  upon  the  lieutenant  and 
warned  him  to  leave  the  locality.  He  demurred  to  this  notice,  and 
asked  the  reason  for  so  extraordinary  a  demand.  This  was  stated  to 
be  the  fear  that  the  Federal  forces  would  invade  the  neighborhood 
and  bring  with  them  all  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  of  the 
war.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  officer,  who  asked  them 
what  they  proposed  to  do  if  he  declined.  They  answered  that  in  that 
case  the  citizens  would  betray  the  presence  of  the  party  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  rank  treason,  and  the  disloyal  citizens  were  seized,  sent  to 
a  party  of  Mosby's  cavalry,  then  within  a  few  miles,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Richmond  under  charges.     They  got  to  Richmond  in  a  few  days 
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and  lay  in  durance  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
reflect  on  the  condition  of  all  things  in  Castle  Thunder. 

It  was  no  use  staying  longer  in  Matthews  county.  Besides  the 
precarious  chances  of  effecting  escape  to  sea,  it  was  pretty  certain 
that  partisans  of  the  gentlemen  sent  up  to  Richmond  would  tell  their 
story  at  Gloucester  Point.  So  the  lieutenant  dispensed  with  his 
ambulance,  and  moved  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
northward.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  discovery  or  betrayal, 
for  certain  sections  were  infested  by  Federal  spies,  and  the  inhabi- 
\  tants  had  been  so  savagely  handled  that  they  had  become  simply 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

As  the  party  made  its  way  through  the  Pine-top  country,  between 
the  Piankatank  and  the  Rappahannock,  a  notoriously  disloyal  district, 
a  young  man  driving  a  cart  on  the  high-road  met  the  officers,  who 
were  some  distance  in  advance,  pulled  up  and  asked  them  where  they 
were  going.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  .deserters  going  north, 
sick  of  the  war.  His  reply  was  so  prompt  as  to  show  his  occupation 
at  once:  "You  need  go  no  further.  Come  with  me  to  Windmill 
Point ;  that  is  the  rendezvous  for  any  of  you  fellows  what  want  to  go 
north.  You  can  get  right  aboard  a  gunboat,  and  they'll  take  you  for 
nothing.     I  took  some  down  a  day  or  two  ago." 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the.  party  had  come  up,  and  as  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  he  was  a  spy  and  crimp,  his  horse's  head  was 
seized,  and  in  Virginia  language  he  was  told  to  "light  down  "  and 
threatened  with  immediate  execution.  He  made  any  quantity  of 
excuses  and  protestations',  and  offered  to  betray  a  picket  of  Federals 
if  he  were  paid  for  it.  Business  relations  with  this  party,  however, 
were  deemed  unsafe  ;  so  he  received  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on, 
was  ornamented'  with  handcuffs,  and  while  his  cart  was  used  for 
transportation  to  the  Rappahannock,  he  followed  sadly  at  its  tail. 
On  arriving  within  half-a-mile  of  the  point  of  crossing,  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  warning  that  his  quarters  at  Windmill  Point  might  be 
beat  up  at  any  time,  and  if  he  were  caught  again  as  a  spy,  only  one 
fate  awaited  him. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Lancaster  and 
Northumberland  counties,  the  people,  though  on  the  very  frontier  of 
the  Confederacy,  were  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause.  Supplies  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  were  furnished  with  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity.  Information  of  the  movements  and  strength  of  the  Federal 
cruisers  was  sought  and  correctly  given  by  whites  and  blacks,  the 
latter  being  as  anxious  as  the  former  for  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Abolitionists.  A  fine  large  boat,  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Virginia, 
which  had  been  so  well  hidden  as  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
Yankees,  was  procured.  She  was  a  double  canoe,  built  of  two  trees, 
about  forty  feet  long,  with  a  sharp  prow,  and  clean  run  aft ;  carrying 
two  leg-of-mutton  sails,  with  which  she  would  lie  close  up  to  the  wind  ; 
indeed,  it  sometimes  required  hard  work  at  the  steering-bar,  for  she 
had  no  rudder,  to  keep  her  off  the  wind  at  all.  And  so  the  party  at 
last  commenced  operations  on  their  pjoper  element. 

Every  night  a  cruise  was  made  in  the  bay  to  intercept  and  capture 
a  vessel  fit  for  going  to  sea.     Night  after  night,  however,  passed  away 
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and  there  was  no  luck.  The  weather  was  tempestuous,  the  March 
winds  blew  half  a  gale  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  keeping;  the 
outward-bound  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  northern  Chesapeake.  Time 
pressed,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  closer  to  the  enemy. 
They  therefore  bade  farewell  to  the  hospitable  citizens  of  Lancastef 
and  Northumberland,  and  pulled  to  the  northward.  The  first  night 
they  reached  the  Great  Micommico  river  and  hid  their  boat  behind 
Smith's  Point.  This  is  the  southern  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Just  opposite  was  Point  Lookout,  one  of  the  principal  depots 
for  Confederate  prisoners  ;  it  was  of  course  guarded  by  a  strong  force, 
both  ashore  and  afloat.  Possession  was  taken  of  the  house  of  a  dis- 
loyal citizen,  who  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  the  time,  although  the 
party  was  represented  as  one  of  Confederate  deserters.  A  Federal 
gunboat  lay  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  to  protect  the  light- 
ship during  the  night,  but  ran  over  to  Point  Lookout  in  the  morning. 
The  day  was  spent  in- anxious  watching ;  in  the  evening  the  party  put 
out  and  passed  close  to  Point  Lookout.  The  iron-clad  monitor  Roan- 
oke and  three  gunboats  were  there  on  guard,  but  the  boat  passed 
unobserved,  and  with  mufifled  oars  kept  on  up  the  Bay  to  Banca 
Island,  just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent.  The  boat  was  hidden, 
and  the  party  got  shelter  in  a  ruined  negro-hut,  but  no  rest.  It 
was  full  of  wasps'  nests,  and  these  insects  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  Southerners  as  though  their  sympathies  were  all  Yankee.  They 
stung  with  great  malignity,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fight  it 
out  and  stay  indoors.  All  day  the  adventurers  watched  the  fleet  of 
outward-bound  vessels  lying  in  the  Patuxent  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 
It  was  determined  to  attempt  a  capture  of  one  during  the  night. 
Towards  evening  the  weather  came  out  fair,  with  a  nice  breeze  from 
the  northwest,  and  a  general  movement  was  observed  in  the  fleet.  By 
twos  and  threes  the  brigs  and  schooners  got  up  anchor,  spread  their 
canvas,  and  stood  down  the  bay  with  a  free  wind.  The  Confederates 
feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  lot  would  be  off  before  night- 
fall, and  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  as  each  eligible  craft  went 
careering,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  on  her  way.  As  the  darkness 
increased  they  manned  their  boat,  and  with  mufHed  oars  pulled 
directly  to  the  anchorage,  to  take  what  they  could  of  what  was  left. 
About  half  the  distance  had  been  made,  when  a  large  schooner  was 
made  out  coming  down  from  the  northward.  The  boat  was  put  nearly 
in  her  track,  and  they  lay  on  their  oars  while  she  neared  them 
rapidly. 

"Schooner  ahoy!"  hailed  the  Lieutenant.  "What  schooner  is 
that?" 

"  St.  Mary's,  from  Baltimore  for  Norfolk  and  Charleston.  What 
boat  is  that?  "  came  in  reply. 

"  Boat  from  United  States  gunboat  Freeborn.  I  want  a  tow  to 
Point  Lookout.     Heave  a  line  !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.     All  right !  " 

In  a  moment  the  men  bent  to  their  oars,  the  boat  was  alongside,  the 
line  was  thrown  and  made  fast,  and  the  Lieutenant  stepped  aboard 
the  schooner,  where  her  captain  and  mate  stood  to  receive  him. 

"  Chilly  weather,  Captain.  We  are  pretty  well  cramped,  I  assure 
you.     Chasing  blockade-smugglers  at  this  time  of  year  is  no  joke." 
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"  That's  so.     Had  any  luck  ?  " 

"  Not  a  show.  The  game  is  pretty  much  over  now.  I'll  let  my 
men  come  aboard  and  get  the  turns  out  of  their  legs,  and  tow  the 
boat  astern." 

"Come  aboard,  men  ;  lash  the  oars  ;  bring  up  your  arms  and  keep 
them  dry."  And  the  Confederates,  all  armed,  were  at  once  on  the 
deck  of  the. schooner. 

"  Make  yourselves  comfortable,  men,"  said  the  schooner's  captain. 
"Will  you  and  your  officers  walk  into  the  cabin?  I'll  run  close  into 
Point  Lookout,  and  you  can  cast  off  close  alongside  the  Freeborn." 

"  Thank  you.  Never  mind  altering  your  course  ;  I  will  let  one  of 
my  fellows  keep  a  lookout,  and  let  me  know  when  it  is  time  to  cast 
off  ;  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  get  below.     Come  along,  master." 

In  the  snug  and  prettily-arranged  cabin  of  the  schooner  were  four 
passengers  for  Norfolk,  who  greeted  the  newcomers  cordially.  A 
bottle  of  Bourbon  whiskey  stood  upon  the  table,  and  its  contents 
were  diminished  speedily  by  the  usual  civilities. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  schooner  formed  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. She  was  a  fine  one,  just  out  on  her  first  voyage  —  this  was  to 
Charleston,  then  just  opened  to  the  Federals.  Her  cargo  was  sutler's 
stores,  comprising  nearly  every  necessary  —  clothing,  boots,  blankets, 
provisions,  liquors,  &c.,  &c. —  in  fact,  a  general  assortment.  On  deck 
she  carried  a  lot  of  compressed  hay  and  of  lumber,  blacksmith's  coal 
in  casks,  a  fine  horse  for  the  commanding  general  at  Norfolk,  and 
a  lot  of  champagne  and  other  stores  for  the  same  official.  She  had 
for  crew,  a  captain,  mate,  four  white  sailors,  a  steward,  cook  and 
cabin-boy,  negroes,  and  was  fully  found,  except  in  proper  store  of 
water,  and  besides  she  was  without  charts,  sextant  or  chronometer. 
These  last  it  was  proposed  to  supply  at  Norfolk,  where  the  captain 
resided,  before  going  into  the  open  ocean. 

All  this  came  out  in  the  chat  around  the  cabin-table,  upon  which 
in  an  open  box  lay  the  schooner's  papers.  The  lieutenant  opened 
and  perused  them  with  some  interest,  the  captain  looking  on,  but  not 
thinking  that  anything  was  wrong  so  long  as  he  believed  in  the 
character  of  Federal  naval  police  assumed  by  the  Confederate  officer. 
The  master  kept  up  the  conversation  with  the  passengers,  but  one  of 
them  coming  rather  close,  noticed  the  letters  "  C.  S.  N."  under  the 
cannon  and  anchor  on  the  uniform-button.  He  changed  color,  whis- 
pered to  one  of  his  companions,  who  with  ready  prudence  slipped  his 
watch  and  chain  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  into  the  top  of  his  boot. 
Glances  flew  around  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  began  to  show 
uneasiness.  The  lieutenant  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  give  his 
men  a  glass  of  grog  if  it  could  be  procured,  but  the  captain  had  none 
in  his  stores.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  Confederate  ;  "  I  see  by  the 
manifest  that  there  is  plenty  in  the  cargo,  and  I'll  take  the  responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile  I  think  I  had  better  keep  these,"  and  he  pocketed 
the  papers,  while  the  captain  looked  on  in  bewilderment. 

A  loud  voice  on  deck  was  heard  at  this  moment  exclaiming,  "Keep 
her  as  I  tell  you,  d n  you,  or  I'll,  blow  your  brains  out !  "  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  master's-mate,  an  old  oysterman,  familiar  with  every 
inch  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  who  was  watching  the   man  at  the  wheel. 
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The  helmsman  was  edging  in  for  Point  Lookout,  and  could  not  under- 
stand the  desire  of  the  stranger  to  give  it  a  wide  berth.  The  armed 
Confederates  had  full  possession  of  the  vessel  whenever  they  saw  fit 
to  assert  it,  and  further  delay  was  useless.  The  master's-mate  broke 
the  ice,  and  forced  the  helmsman  to  keep  his  course  in  mid-channel. 
The  passengers  in  the  cabin  shrank  away  from  the  armed  officers, 
whose  uniform  they  had  at  last  made  out,  while  the  captain  with  a 
troubled  look  of  apprehension  exclaimed,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
gentlemen,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Simply  Confederate  naval  officers  with  a  small  party.  We  have 
been  looking  for  such  a  vessel  as  this  for  some  weeks,  and  are  very 
glad  to  have  met  with  so  fine  a  one.  You  need  give  yourself  no 
further  trouble,  Captain,  about  the  schooner.  While  you  stay  with  us 
we  will  try  to  make  it  agreeable.  As  for  you,  gentlemen,"  addressing 
the  passengers,  "be  kind  enough  to  keep  quiet,  and  neither  you  nor 
your  private  effects  will  be  injured.  I  would  suggest  that  the  party 
who  just  now  dropped  his  watch  into  his  boot  should  put  it  back 
again  into  his  pocket.  It  will  be  more  convenient ;  besides,  it  is 
safer." 

The  individual  alluded  to  looked  silly,  fished  up  the  reminder  of 
misspent  hours,  and  sadly  restored  it  to  its  usual  resting-place. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  getting  rather  late  and  we  have  some 
work  to  do  on  deck,  I  will  bid  you  good-night,  and  advise  you  to  turn 
in  and  get  a  good  rest.  Captain,  make  yourself  comfortable  ;  you'll 
have  no  watch  to  keep." 

The  poor  fellow  was  disconsolate.  "It  is  devilish  hard  lines. 
However,  I  can't  help  it.     Good  night." 

On  deck  matters  went  on  quietly.  The  armed  Confederates  were 
all  keeping  a  bright  lookout.  The  crew  were  sent  to  their  bunks,  and 
the  schooner,  with  the  old  oysterman  at  the  helm,  flew  down  the  bay, 
keeping  well  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  Point 
Lookout  and  its  guardian  gunboats.  The  deck  had  to  be  cleared  of 
its  bulky  cargo  and  room  made  somewhere  for  stowing  the  extra 
number  of  people  on  board,  before  coming  near  the  cruisers  off  Fort 
Monroe,  where  a  schooner  with  twenty-odd  people  on  deck  would 
assuredly  attract  attention.  The  first  thing  was  to  sacrifice  the 
general's  charger,  a  fine  animal ;  and  it  was  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
do.  The  bay  was  so  wide  that  it  was  useless  to  give  him  a  swim  for 
his  life  ;  and  besides,  if  the  poor  brute  were  overboard  alive,  he  would 
only  swim  after  the  schooner.  So  he  was  pistolled  and  consigned  to 
the  waters,  and  then  as  quietly  as  possible  the  bales  of  hay  were  sent 
after  him.  Every  now  and  then  a  swift  steamer  would  rush  past  at 
speed,  and  work  was  suspended  when  she  was  close  to  the  schooner. 
By  daylight  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  was  an  encumbrance  had  been  got 
rid  of,  the  vessel  had  been  trimmed  and  washed  down,  and  everything 
made  ship-shape. 

The  breeze  held  finely  in  the  morning,  and  the  schooner  went 
merrily  on  her  course  down  the  bay.  Indeed  she  went  too  fast,  for  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Monroe 
until  evening,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  avoid  any  suspicious  action 
for  delay.     So  the  oysterman  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  running  a 
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Virginia-fence  course  and  checking  the  vessel  as  much  as  possible. 
The  cook,  steward  and  cabin-boy  were  roused  out  and  told  to  prepare 
a  meal  for  all  hands,  of  the  best  on  board.  A  good  breakfast,  fresh 
air  and  a  fair  wind  put  captors  and  prisoners  in  a  good  humor,  and 
they  went  along  without  controversy.  The  cargo  was  broken  open 
and  the  Confederates  helped  themselves  to  a  lot  of  good  clothing,  in 
fact  a  thorough  fit-out.  It  was  sadly  needed,  for  their  habiliments 
were  not  of  the  best  when  they  left  Richmond,  and  six  weeks'  knocking 
about  in  bivouac  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  had  not  improved 
their  condition. 

The  Yankee  captain  made  a  friendly  attempt  to  save  his  vessel  and 
what  he  could,  in  conversation  with  his  captor.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Lieutenant,  it's  no  use.  With  all  the  pluck  you've  got,  you'll  never 
get  to  sea  ;  and  if  our  people  catch  you  about  Old  Point  Comfort  in 
that  rig,  they'll  make  short  work  with  you.  Besides,  how  the  devil 
will  you  get  past  Norfolk  ?  You  are  bound  to  go  there  ;  you  will  be 
overhauled  inside  of  Cape  Charles,  if  you  try  to  give  them  the  slip 
through  the  capes,  and  then  it  is  all  up  with  you.  Now  I  don't  bear 
any  malice  for  my  bad  luck,  but  you  just  take  my  advice.  Run  close 
in  to  the  western  shore,  take  all  the  plunder  you  can  in  your  boat, 
and  put  out.     You  will  make  more  that  way,  and  save  your  bacon." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  What  you  say  is  worth  con- 
sidering. You  say  they  overhaul  vessels  inside  of  Cape  Charles  :  how 
many  cruisers  are  there?  " 

"  Oh,  two  at  least ;  but  your  greatest  danger  is  at  Old  Point.  They 
look  at  your  papers  devilish  sharp,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  unless  you  are 
cleared  for  sea  by  the  boarding-officer,  you'll  be  gobbled  up  anyhow. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  vessels  on  the  watch,  and  sometimes  we  get 
boarded  by  two  or  three,  one  after  the  other." 

"  Well,  but  what  difference  will  it  make  to  you  if  I  leave  the 
vessel  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see  if  you  get  harnessed  by  a  cruiser,  as  you  are  bound 
to  be,  they'll  hold  on  to  the  vessel  as  a  recaptured  prize  ;  but  if  you 
clear  out  and  leave  me  in  charge,  I've  got  my  own  vessel." 

"  Don't  your  insurance  cover  war-risk  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  it  don't.  Who  ever  expected  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
lot  of  rebels  within  thirty  miles  of  Baltimore?  Besides,  everybody 
there  thought  the  war  at  sea  was  all  over." 

"Well,  it  is  a  pity  you  are  not  insured  j  it  shows  the  imprudence  of 
hasty  conclusions.  Nothing  can  be  done  yet  a  while.  Meantime  you 
and  your  people  must  keep  quiet,  or  the  row  will  commence  early,  and 
you  stand  a  chance  of  experiencing  the  first  unpleasantness." 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  skipper  apparently  had  his  hopes,  which 
he  or  his  looks  seemed  to  communicate  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  A 
good  dinner  was  heartily  discussed  by  all  on  board,  but  towards 
evening  a  considerable  place  was  cleared  under  the  fore-hatch.  As 
night  fell  the  captured  crew  and  passengers  were  ordered  into  it. 
With  them  went  all  the  Confederates  over  the  number  of  the  crew 
named  on  the  ship's  papers,  armed,  of  course.  They  were  instructed 
to  put  to  instant  death  any  of  the  prisoners  making  the  slightest 
noise  after  the  signal  had  been  given  to  keep  silence.    The  hatch  was 
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put  on  and  battened  down,  a  few  holes  were  cut  for  ventilation,  casks 
of  blacksmith's  coal  stowed  over  it,  and  as  the  darkness  came  on,  the 
course  was  shaped  for  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  well  into  the  evening 
as  the  schooner  came  off  Fort  Monroe.  The  weather  was  fine,  wind 
from  the  northwest.  Several  vessels  were  going  in,  and  the  boats  of 
the  men-of-war  lying  at  intervals  in  the  entrance  were  boarding  them 
for  examination.  The  St.  Mary's  ran  close  to  the  outermost  gunboat 
and  answered  the  hail  according  to  her  papers.  "  Heave  to  until  we 
send  a  boat !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  a  cutter  dashed  alongside  ;  an  officer,  apparently 
in  a  bad  humor,  boarded  with  "  Have  your  papers  ready  !  " 

"  All  ready,  sir.     Will  you  step  below  1 " 

"  The  devil's  precious  lot  of  you  are  coming  down  the  bay.     Why, 

d n  me,  we've  done  nothing  but  board  your  infernal  'long-shore 

craft  since  twelve  o'clock.     Are  there  any  more  coming  to-night?" 

"Not  many  more  that  I  saw.  Will  you  take  a  drink?  Here  are 
the  papers." 

"  Well,  don't  care  if  I  do.  What  have  you  got  ?  H — m  !  long  list 
of  rattle-traps  here.     Are  your  crew  on  deck?     It  appears  all  right." 

"Yes,  they  are  all  there.  Shall  I  have  'em  called  aft?  I  have  got 
some  whiskey  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
last?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  care  to  see  your  men.  Let's  have  the  champagne. 
Give  me  a  pen.  Yes  —  Provost  Marshal's  signature  is  all  right 
There  —  I've  written  '  cleared  for  sea.'    You  won't  have  to  get  another 

pass  from  Norfolk,  and  can  go  out  when  you   like.     D d  good 

champagne,  this.  Thank  you,"  as  the  third  tumbler  disappeared. 
"  Good  night !  Look  out  as  you  keep  away  for  Norfolk.  There  is 
an  awful  lot  of  small  craft  about,  and  I  expect  there  will  be  the  devil's 
own  bobbery  if  the  wind  rises." 

"Goodnight.     Cast  off  !  " 

The  schooner  stood  on  her  course  into  the  Roads  for  a  short  time, 
but  as  the  darkness  increased  and  the  gunboats  faded  from  sight, 
she  wore  quietly,  stood  off  on  the  other  tack,  and  pointing  for  Cape 
Charles  light,  made  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  Rushing  along  at 
ten  knots  an  hour,  she  passed  several  inward-bound  vessels,  and  keep>- 
ing  Cape  Charles  as  close  aboard  as  possible,  made  for  the  open  sea. 
The  oysterman  was  forward  on  the  lookout  for  the  cruisers,  and  sure 
enough,  about  two  hours  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  he  sung  out : 
"  Steamer  broad  on  starboard  bow,  standing  south  !  "  She  was  there  ; 
but  whether  she  saw  the  schooner  at  all,  or  took  it  for  granted  that 
everything  was  right,  she  paid  no  attention  to  her  and  kept  on  her 
course,  while  the  St.  Mary's  made  for  the  open  ocean.  In  an  hour  or 
two  more  she  had  dropped  the  lights,  and  was  pitching  on  the  long 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fair  Confederate  prize,  and  a  plucky  crew  on 
board  of  her. 

"  It  is  about  time  to  let  those  chaps  out  of  their  den.  Forward 
here,  all  hands.  Shove  those  casks  over  to  starboard.  Knock  open 
the  hatch.  Turn  out,  gentlemen.  How  are  you?  Hope  you've 
enjoyed  yourselves.  However,  it's  just  as  well  to  get  around  and 
freshen  up  a  bit  before  supper.     Here,  you  jolly  rebels,  stir  your- 
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selves  ;  put  on  the  hatch  ;  make  things  tight.  How  do  you  like  the 
smell  of  the  blue  water  ?    Hurrah,  boys  !  we  are  at  sea." 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  too  glad  to  escape  from  their  close  confinement  to  grumble 
and  spoil  their  supper. 

"  You  did  it  cleverly  enough  after  all,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  outside  you  are.  Jollification  is  all  very  well,  but  you  are  like 
a  youngster  who  has  just  got  married  to  a  fast  woman  on  small  capital : 
your  troubles  are  all  ahead." 

"  All  right  j  but  that  don't  hinder  the  fellow  from  making  himself 
jolly  at  the  wedding.     We'll  attend  to  fresh  troubles  when  they  come." 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
your  prisoners?     That's  what  interests  me  most  at  present." 

"  Doubtless.  Well,  I  should  like  to  confer  any  quantity  of  benefits 
on  you,  gentlemen  prisoners,  but  you  see  my  means  are  limited.  I 
hope  you  don't  find  yourselves  uncomfortable.  Had  you  not  better 
■reform  your  political  principles  and  ship  with  me  for  a  cruise  ?  " 

"  Don't  fancy  the  business.  Principles  we  might  get  over,  but  your 
prospects  don't  tempt  me." 

"  Why,  you  are  hard  to  please.  What  better  do  you  want  ? —  a  fine 
schooner,  good  season  coming  on,  and  the  chance  of  picking  up 
Yankee  craft  by  the  dozen,  and  making  your  fortune.  Lots  of  prize 
money  and  nothing  to  do." 

"Yes,  and  fifty  steam  gunboats  after  you.  I  tell  you  what,  my 
gallant  Confederate,  you  are  bound  to  Davy  Jones  or  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  will  make  either  one  .or  the  other  in  a  hurry.  I  don't  like  either 
port,  and  won't  go  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you.  Besides,  it  is  rare 
navigation  you  are  trying  on.  Going  to  sea  without  chart,  sextant,  or 
chronometer,  generally  means  710  ship  shortly.  You  had  better  heave 
your  compass  overboard,  and  then  you'll  be  all  right." 

"  Please  don't  suggest  so  many  disagreeable  deficiencies.  Besides, 
it  is  all  your  fault ;  but  I  won't  blame  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
you  had  known  that  your  friends  were  waiting  for  you  in  the  bay,  you 
would  have  brought  along  the  charts  and  instruments." 

"  Not  much.  Had  I  known  what  we  were  coming  to,  I  would  have 
laid  in  Baltimore  basin  until  Jeff  Davis  is  hung.  Besides,  you  have 
got  no  water." 

"  Oh,  bother  !  don't  fret ;  there  is  a  lot  of  whiskey.  You  Yankees 
are  always  egotistical,  and  you  seem  to  think  that  there  are  no  other 
vessels  to  be  picked  up  besides  this  little  schooner.  Remember  the 
Tacofiy.  I  intend  to  honor  a  lot  of  them  before  I  get  through,  and 
in  return  for  the  compliment  I  expect  them  to  furnish  me  with 
necessaries.  You  shall  have  what  will  do  for  present  purposes  if  you 
■happen  to  be  along  and  don't  sulk.  Meantime,  don't  borrow  trouble, 
for  of  course  you  fellows  will  have  to  be  the  first  to  try  short  allow- 
ance. It  won't  take  long,  I  hope,  to  get  up  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
I'll  turn  you  ashore  amongst  the  Blue  Noses.  Now  let's  have  sortie 
supper,  and  turn  in." 

The  suggestion  was  followed,  and  the  schooner  stood  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  all  night.  At  tlaybreak  a  sail  was  made  out, 
coming  down  from  the  northward,  and  the  course  altered  to  intercept 
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her.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  westward,  and  the  sea  so  smooth 
that  the  St.  Marfs  came  close  alongside  the  stranger,  which  was 
boarded  and  captured  without  difficulty.  She  proved  to  be  the 
schooner  Spqffbrth,  from  New  York  to  Fort  Monroe,  with  a  cargo  of 
lumber  for  the  quartermaster's  department.  Being  only  a  'long-shore 
groper  she  had  neither  charts  nor  instruments,  and  only  about  sixty 
gallons  of  water  in  her  scuttle-butt. 

The  ordinary  surprise  and  disgust  at  being  captured  were  mani- 
fested, but  the  Confederates  had  the  power,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  for  her  crew  of  a  skipper  and  five  men  to  give  in.  Arrange- 
ments were  speedily  made.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Spofforth 
were  paroled,  and  the  vessel  bonded  for  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
captain  also  agreed  to  serve  as  a  cartel  and  take  on  board  the 
prisoners  and  their  private  baggage  from  the  St.  Mary's.  These  were 
made  to  sign  the  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  Confederacy,  which 
gratified  some  of  them  who  feared  conscription.  They  and  their 
effects  were  put  aboard  the  Spofforth,  and  that  vessel  despoiled  of  her 
boat,  and  all  her  water  except  five  gallons.  The  negro  cook,  steward 
and  cabin-boy  of  the  St.  Marfs  were  retained  by  the  captors. 

The  wind  being  such  that  the  Spofforth  could,  on  being  released, 
lay  her  course  at  once  for  Cape  Charles,  and  give  information  to  the 
Federal  steamers,  in  order  to  guard  against  inconvenient  speed  her 
mainmast  was  sawn  half  through,  and  main  standing  rigging  cut  in  so 
many  pieces  that  knotting  and  splicing  would  be  a  work  of  hours. 
This  being  done  the  Confederates  returned  to  their  first  capture,  made 
all  sail,  and  stood  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  as  if  making  for  the 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  American  newspapers  published 
the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spofforth  in  her  crippled  condition 
in  Hampton  Roads,  on  the  second  day  after  her  capture,  and  made 
quite  a  sensation  out  of  the  occurrences.  The  New  York  Herald  in 
large  type  announced,  "  Secretary  Welles  asleep,"  "  Pirates  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay,"  "Audacious  Plunder,"  &c.,  and  followed  up  with  bitter 
denunciations  of  the  Navy  Department.  Of  course  any  number  of 
steamers  put  to  sea  from  the  Chesapeake,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Portland,  and  scoured  the  seas  for  the  schooner.  They  got  no  tidings 
of  her  for  many  weeks. 

Having  parted  from  the  Spofforth,  the  lieutenant  kept  his  course 
until  she  was  out  of  sight.  He  then  stood  due  east,  before  a  rising  wind 
from  the  northwest.  The  sea  rose,  and  the  St.  Mary's  proved  herself 
a  capital  sea-boat,  besides  being  a  very  fast  sailer.  The  lieutenant 
opened  his  orders,  called  all  hands  aft,  read  his  commission,  and  for- 
mally declared  the  prize  a  cruiser  in  the  Confederate  navy.  She  was 
newly  christened  the  Happy-go-Lucky,  and  officers  and  watches  told  off, 
as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  with  her  new  character  as  a  Govern- 
ment vessel.  The  day  was  spent  in  teaching  the  landsmen,  who  mostly 
composed  the  crew,  to  handle  the  sails,  reef,  and  steer,  and  when 
night  came  on  a  good  offing  had  been  made.  The  wind  freshened  to 
a  gale,  everything  was  reefed  down  close,  the  Happy-go- Lucky  rode 
like  a  sea-bird,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  she  was  keeping  on  her 
course,  pitching  into  and  through  a  heavy  sea,  but  buoyant  and  dry. 
There  was  but  little  sleeping-room  for  so  large  a  crew  on  board  the 
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little  vessel,  and  most  of  the  watch  below  had  to  find  their  resting- 
place  in  the  hold  among  the  cargo.  This  put  the  whiskey  in  danger, 
but  the  men  gave  their  solemn  word  that  they  would  not  touch  it ; 
and  for  a  wonder  they  kept  this  promise  scrupulously,  both  then  and 
during  the  subsequent  cruise. 

The  lieutenant  and  master  kept  watch  and  watch,  and  of  course 
enforced  a  strict  lookout.  The  situation  was  not  an  easy  one.  Al- 
though the  schooner  was  a  splendid  sea-boat,  and  finely  fitted  with 
spars  and  sails,  she  carried  light  standing  rigging,  as  she  had  not  been 
intended  to  buffet  the  heavy  seas  of  the  north  Atlantic.  Besides,  the 
Yankee  captain  was  right  in  describing  the  dangers  of  navigating  with- 
out chart  or  instruments.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sail  by  the 
compass  and  memory,  and  the  offing  being  made,  the  lieutenant 
determined  to  stand  to  the  southward,  and  to  trust  to  chance  for  over- 
hauling some  Federal  vessels  ;  and  finally  making  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  he  miglit  dispose  of  surplus  cargo  and  supply 
his  wants.  When  either  of  these  contingencies  would  happen  was 
doubtful  ;  and  the  lack  of  charts  and  nautical  instruments  did  not 
make  matters  more  comfortable  or  safer.  Unless  a  vessel  was  met 
with,  or  land  made  speedily,  thirst,  with  all  its  horrible  suffering, 
stared  the  adventurers  in  the  face.  But  there  was  no  use  in  worrying  ; 
and  everything  being  snug,  the  lieutenant  turned  in  for  the  mid-watch, 
to  get  rest  after  the  fatigues  and  adventures  of  the  last  two  days,  and 
prepare  for  those  to  come.  About  three  bells  he  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  on  deck,  loud  flapping  of  the  mainsail,  and  calls  for  all  hands. 
Hurrying  up,  it  was  found  that  the  triatic  stay  had  parted,  from  the 
vessel's  pitching  in  the  heavy  sea.  The  mainmast,  released,  bent  like 
a  coach-whip  at  every  surge,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  go  by 
the  board.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  j  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  the 
vessel  before  the  wind  ;  the  mainsail  was  let  go  by  the  run,  the  throat 
halyards  unhooked,  and  the  hook  made  fast  to  the  foremast-head  by 
the  few  sailors  on  board,  the  fall  carried  to  the  windlass,  hove  taut, 
reefed  foresail  set,  and  the  schooner  laid-to,  temporarily  safe.  Mean- 
time, the  galley  got  adrift,  with  the  cook  and  his  boy  in  it.  Fortu- 
nately, it  brought  up  against  the  lee-rail,  which  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  it  until  it  was  properly  secured,  and  the  poor  negroes  were  saved 
from  the  bad  chances  of  navigating  a  stormy  sea  in  a  schooner's 
cooking  equipment. 

When  morning  broke  the  weather  moderated,  fresh  rigging  was  got 
up,  the  broken  stay  renewed,  and  the  standing  rigging  of  the  vessel 
made  as  secure  as  possible.  The  weather  from  a  gale  soon  fell 
almost  to  a  calm,  and  while  the  schooner  was  groping  to  the  south- 
ward for  whatever  island  she  might  fall  in  with,  she  got  into  the  Gulf 
Stream.  There  was  no  wind  to  take  her  out;  she  went  on  through 
dense  fields  of  gulf-weed,  oftentimes  being  carried  by  the  current  to 
the  northward  as  fast  as  she  made  her  way  on  her  course.  Reckoning 
of  any  kind  was  impossible,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  sail  or  land.  At  last,  with  all  the  economy  possible, 
the  water  failed,  and  suffering  began.  .  Now  and  then  there  would  be 
an  appearance  of  rain,  and  the  vessel  was  eagerly  pointed  to  run  into 
the  cloud ;  but  the  scattering  showers  amounted  to  next  to  nothing, 
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they  hardly  wet  the  sail  spread  to  catch  the  water.  Disappointment 
followed  disappointment,  and  matters  were  getting  alarming.  Finally, 
it  occurred  to  the  lieutenant  that  on  the  manifest  were  a  number  of 
Yankee  cooking-stoves.  These  must  have  boilers,  and  as  there  was 
plenty  of  fuel,  he  determined  to  establish  a  distillery.  The  cargo  was 
overhauled,  and  the  stove  and  boilers  got  up  from  the  ground-tier. 
Two  or  three  gun-barrels  were  unshipped  and  rigged  to  the  boilers  as 
condensing  pipes,  the  lid  was  jammed  down  regardless  of  the  danger 
of  an  explosion,  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  experiment  began.  It  was 
successful  to  the  extent  of  producing  about  a  pint  of  water  per  diem 
for  each  man.  It  was  high  time,  for  one  or  two  of  the  men  were 
nearly  mad,  and  all  had  swollen  tongues  and  throats.  Every  means 
were  resorted  to  to  diminish  the  pangs  of  thirst.  The  decks  were 
kept  wet  down,  baths  were  freely  indulged  in,  feet  and  hands  steeped 
in  sea-water,  wet  towels  worn  about  the  head,  and  the  most  made  of 
the  tiny  product  of  the  improvised  still.  Cruising  under  such 
circumstances  had  so  many  unfavorable  features,  that  although  the 
crew  had  been  supplied  with  lots  of  perfumery,  soaps,  tooth-washes, 
and  all  the  niceties  of  the  toilet,  they  wanted  a  change. 

On  the  i6th  of  April  everybody  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  a 
barque  standing  on  the  same  course  as  the  schooner,  under  a  light 
wind  from  the  westward.  She  was  sighted  early  in  the  forenoon.  Her 
tall  tapering  spars  and  snow-white  canvas  looked  American,  but  she 
could  not  be  positively  made  out.  During  the  afternoon  the  schooner 
neared  her  and  raised  her  courses,  and  set  the  American  colors,  union 
down.  The  barque  set  hers  in  answer.  They  looked  like  American, 
but  in  the  afternoon  light  and  light  wind  did  not  "show  out."  The 
schooner's  colors  were  run  up  and  down  to  attract  attention,  stopping 
them  several  times  at  half-mast.  Finally  the  barque  noticed  the 
signal  and  laid  her  maintopsail  aback.  The  breeze  freshened,  the 
schooner  came  up  rapidly  to  the  windward,  and  her  two  boats  were 
got  over  the  starboard  side  out  of  sight  from  the  barque,  officers  and 
men  were  told  off,  and  preparations  made  for  boarding. 

"  The  barque  Statira,  from  New  York  to  Matamoros,"  was  the 
answer  to  the  schooner's  hail,  and  the  Confederates  congratulated 
themselves  on  having  a  good  prize  in  their  power. 

To  the  stranger's  hail  they  answered,  "  The  St.  Mary's,  from 
Boston  bound  to  Trinidad,  in  distress  —  short  of  water.  Can  you 
supply  us  ? " 

"Ay,  ay ! " 

"All  right ;  we'll  send  the  boats."  And  with  that  the  boats  pushed 
off  and  made  for  the  barque. 

As  they  neared  they  were  hailed  with  "  You  have  too  many  men  in 
those  boats." 

"  My  people  can't  wait ;  they  are  wild  for  water,"  was  answered. 

It  was  too  late  if  the  barque  had  wished  to  run  for  it.  The  fore- 
most boat  hooked  on  to  the  forechains,  the  second  was  close  after.  A 
voice  from  the  barque  was  heard,  exclaiming  "Good  God,  they  are 
all  armed  ! "  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  lieutenant  and  master 
shouted  "  Board !  "  and  the  Confederates  went  over  the  rail  to  find 
the  deck  deserted.     A  revolver  or  two  had  been  dropped  by  some  of 
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the  passengers  or  crew  of  the  barque,  but  they  had  all  taken  shelter ; 
not  a  soul  was  on  deck  or  to  be  seen. 

The  men  were  stationed  to  secure  the  ship,  and  the  lieutenant 
descended  to  the  cabin.  A  sailor,  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  and 
had  come  down  in  the  general  evacuation  of  the  deck,  was  the  only 
person  visible,  and  he  looked  sadly  puzzled  at  such  goings-on. 

"  Where  is  the  captain  of  this  ship  .?  "  asked  the  Confederate  officer. 
The  sailor  pointed  in  silence  to  a  state-room.  "Very  well,"  said  the 
lieutenant;  "get  on  deck  and  go  to  the  wheel." 

"Captain,"  knocking  at  the  state-room  door,  "come  out  and  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  captain  appeared.  "  What  does  this 
all  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  great  alarm. 

"  Only  that  your  vessel  is  a  prize." 

"  I  hope  you'll  spare  our  lives." 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking !  Of  course  you  will  not  be  hurt. 
Bring  me  your  papers." 

The  Confederate  was  about  as  much  thrown  aback  as  his  prisoner 
had  been,  barring  the  fright  of  the  latter.  He  had  captured  a  vessel 
with  a  British  register,  from  Halifax.  The  good  prize  which  he  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  slipped  out  of  his  calculations,  and  he  saw  that  he 
must  content  himself  with  a  supply  of  his  immediate  necessities. 

"  Why,  you  are  a  British  vessel !  Why  in  the  devil's  name  did  you 
tell  me  you  were  of  New  York?" 

"  I  said  from  New  York  ;  and  who  ever  suspected  a  cruiser  in  such 
a  yacht-looking  craft  as.yours  !     Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  " 

Explanations  followed,  and  the  Blue-Nose  was  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  safe  from  plunder.  The  Confederates  had  quenched  their 
thirst  at  his  wi|ter-cask,  and  he  furnished  them  with  a  fresh  barrel, 
and,  what  was  about  as  welcome,  gave  them  information  of  their 
latitude  and  longitude.  They  were  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of 
the  Hole-in-the-Wall.  Indeed  they  could  hardly  have  made  a  better 
course,  considering  the  weather,  had  they  been  fully  provided.  The 
captain  of  the  barque  sold  a  chart,  sextant,  and  a  lot  of  bottled  cider 
and  small  stores,  taking  payment  in  soft  felt-hats  and  ladies'  boots 
from  the  cargo.  He  wanted  a  cabin-boy,  and  the  little  negro  on 
board  the  Happy-go-Liuky  was  made  over  to  him.  He  was  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  quasi-humanity,  so  peculiar  that  his  name  was  the 
query  "  What  is  it  ?  "  He  would  have  been  a  splendid  present  to 
make  to  Professor  Darwin.  The  Nova  Scotian  was  glad  to  get  him, 
and  promised  to  turn  him  over  to  the  American  consul  at  Matamoros, 
or  return  him  to  New  York,  as  the  boy  might  choose.  There  were 
four  passengers  on  board  the  barque,  who  proved  to  be  Southerners 
who  were  trying  to  get  into  the  Confederacy  by  the  roundabout  way 
of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

When  the  barque  started  from  New  York  she  was  conducted  on 
strict  temperance  principles,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  probably 
the  unusual  excitement  of  the  capture  and  escape,  when  it  was  found 
that  whiskey  was  to  be  got  from  the  Happy-go-Liicky,  her  people 
readily  accepted  a  barrel.  They  did  not  treat  it  so  judiciously  as  the 
Confederates  when  in  the  hold  of  their  own  vessel,  and  were  very 
jolly  before  they  parted  company. 
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No  news  was  got  from  the  barque,  as  she  had  left  New  York 
before  the  schooner  had  got  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  had  met 
with  no  ships  with  later  dates.  Both  vessels  continued  on  through 
the  Hole-in-the-Wall  passage,  and  the  next  morning  the  Happy-go- 
Lucky  anchored  at  Abaco.  The  solitary  representative  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  a  dusky  magistrate,  soon  boarded  her,  and  in 
accordance  with  usual  custom,  on  learning  that  she  was  a  Confederate 
prize,  ordered  her  to  sea.  The  object  of  touching  had  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  found  that  the  Federal  cruisers,  since  the  capture  of 
so  many  Confederate  ports,  had  been  generally  withdrawn,  and  the 
way  was  clear  to  Nassau.  The  schooner  made  a  quick  run  to  that 
port,  lay  off  it  the  next  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  April 
anchored  at  Salt  Key,  the  quarantine  station  outside  the  harbor. 
The  custom-house  and  health  officers  on  boarding  her  were  surprised 
to  find  a  Confederate  vessel ;  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  flag  was 
entirely  swept  off  the  ocean.  The  lieutenant  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Colonial  government,  asking  permission  to  enter  the  port  to  refit 
and  repair,  as  his  mainmast  was  sprung  and  he  was  short  of  water. 
The  usual  forty-eight  hours  were  granted,  and  the  Queen's  pilot  came 
off  to  take  the  vessel  in.  The  harbor  was  full  of  Yankee  craft,  and 
as  the  little  schooner  swept  in  flying  the  American  flag  below  the 
Confederate  colors,  she  created  no  little  excitement.  Execrations  and 
exclamations  of  astonishment  were  heard  from  many  sides  as  she 
glided  to  her  anchorage,  but  the  congratulations  and  cheers  of  the 
blockade-runners  were  almost  as  frequent. 

It  was  especially  annoying  to  the  Yankee  sailors  to  see  a  Confed- 
erate prize  in  the  port,  for  they  had  been  celebrating  Federal  victories 
for  some  weeks  \  and  with  the  ordinary  inconsistency  of  their  class, 
they  feared  that  the  appearance  of  the  prize  was  the  omen  of  the  end 
of  their  triumph.  The  business  of  the  blockade-runners  was  over, 
and  as  they  had  stood  any  amount  of  chafiing  from  the  Yankees, 
they  were  glad  of  anything,  however  unimportant,  which  gave  them 
a  chance  to  reply,  and  they  would  have  well  liked  to  make  the 
little  schooner  out  a  fully-equipped  line-of-battle  ship.  The  port 
was  full  of  idle  seamen,  and  all  fell  to  discussing  the  new  arrival. 
Her  probable  future  course,  how  long  she  would  keep  afloat,  how 
long  she  would  be  allowed  to  stay,  what  she  was  worth,  what  sort  of 
a  crew  she  had,  what  manner  of  a  man  commanded  her,  what  he 
intended  to  do  —  were  questions  asked  and  answered  in  dialects  as 
varied  as  the  complexions  of  the  parties  who  frequented  the  harbor. 

Repairs  were  immediately  commenced,  and  water  was  taken  aboard 
in  quantities  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  using  the  Yankee  cook-stove 
as  a  distillery.  The  lieutenant  communicated  with  the  Confederate 
agents  ashore,  and  drew  money  enough  for  his  immediate  wants. 
No  disposition  of  the  cargo  couid  be  made  in  Nassau,  a  neutral  port, 
and  his  stay  was  only  on  sufferance  ;  so  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
a  person  who  may  be  called  Mr.  H.  This  individual  was  a  trader 
from  Savannah  who  had  been  doing  business  in  the  blockade-running 
which  had  made  Nassau  lively  for  some  years  previous.  He  had  a 
smart  brigantine  called  the  Petrel,  just  then  "  available."  He  agreed 
to  take  on  board  a  gun  and  ammunition  and  other  supplies  which  the 
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Confederates  had  need  of,  but  could  not  obtain  in  a  neutral  port,  and 
meet  at  a  rendezvous  on  the  high  seas  or  at  an  uninhabited  island. 
The  manifest  of  the  prize  was  overhauled,  and  the  Petrel  was  to  clear 
for  Cape  Haytien  and  a  market,  with  her  papers  made  out  to  include 
all  such  portions  of  the  cargo  as  the  captor  chose  to  dispense  with. 
It  was  arranged  that  this  portion  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  H., 
and  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  the  captors  as  prize-money, 
while  Mr.  H.  took  the  rest  as  payment  for  his  commission  and  trouble. 
It  was  not  a  bad  arrangement  for  Mr.  H.,  and  the  best  perhaps  that 
the  inconveniences  of  international  law,  or  whatever  law  there  is  in 
such  cases,  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  captors.  The  necessary  supplies 
were  specified  and  procured  for  Mr.  H.  to  take  with  him. 

Repairs  were  pushed  rapidly,  but  forty-eight  hours  were  not  enough 
to  complete  them.  On  application,  and  after  a  survey  ordered  by 
Captain  Talbot  of  H.  M.  S.  Fawn,  the  senior  British  naval  officer,  the 
time  of  remaining  in  port  was  extended  to  the  Confederate  vessel  for 
forty-eight  hours  more,  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  little  rest 
on  shore. 

[concluded  in  our  next  number.] 


THE   SINEWS    OF   WAR. 


An  Historical  Sketch  of  the    United  States  Debt  and  Currency,  from 

i860  to  1874. 


WHEN  on  the  14th  of  April  1861,  after  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  Major  Robert  Anderson  accepted,  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  General  Beauregard's  terms  of  evacuation,  and 
marched  out  of  that  dismantled  stronghold  of  the  Union  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  none,  either 
in  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  States,  foresaw  the  mighty  and  long- 
protracted  struggle  that  would  follow  the  event  j  in  the  course  of 
which  gold  would  soon  become  demonetised  both  North  and  South, 
and  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  command,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  premium  over  United  States  legal-tender  notes  as  high  as  185  per 
cent.  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  dollar  greenback  was  only  worth  54  1-20 
cents.  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  i860 
proved  the  prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  the  war,  and  that  to  the  subor- 
dinate drama  of  gold. 

Although  the  war  began  thus  early,  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  December  in  the  same  year  that  the  New  York  banks,  at 
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a  Clearing  House  meeting  called  to  consider  the  subject,  resolved  to 
suspend  specie  payments  at  the  opening  of  business  on  the  following 
morning  —  an  example  which  all  the  other  banks  in  the  country  imme- 
diately followed —  and  from  that  time  to  this,  as  we  all  know,  the 
suspension  has  continued  unbroken.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  had,  meanwhile,  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  His  only  resource  thus  far  for  raising 
money,  beyond  the  income  of  the  Government  from  customs  duties 
and  other  ordinary  sources,  had  been  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
bearing  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  which  Congress  had 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  July  17,  1861,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  fifty  millions  of  the 
amount,  payable  in  coin  on  demand  at  the  sub-treasuries  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  without  interest,  to  be  used  as  cur- 
rency. These  Treasury  notes  he  had  disposed  of  to  the  banks  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  up  to  that  time  ;  an  operation  which  had  so  far 
drained  them  of  coin  as  to  necessitate  the  suspension  referred  to;  for 
Mr,  Chase  withdrew  nearly  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  — 
the  latter  having  been  made  in  three  instalments,  namely,  on  the 
igth  of  August,  the  ist  of  October,  and  the  2d  of  November  —  bodily 
from  the  banks  to  the  Treasury  and  sub-treasury  vaults.  This  was 
detrimental  to  the  monetary  interests  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary. Congress  on  the  5th  of  August  1861  having  suspended  the 
act  of  August  6th  1846,  "  providing  for  the  better  organisation  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  public  revenue,"  so  far  as  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  deposit  any  of  the  money  obtained  on  authorised  loans  in 
such  solvent  specie-paying  banks  as  he  might  select.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  disappearance  of  coin  from  circulation  through 
hoarding  and  exportation  rapidly  followed  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  and  Mr.  Chase  resorted  to  the  issue  of  the  before-mentioned 
fifty  millions  of  non-interest-bearing  United  States  demand-notes 
(authorised  by  the  act  of  the  17th  of  July  1861)  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  demonetised  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  defraying 
current  public  expenditures,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  fresh 
issues  of  State  Bank  notes.  After  a  while,  however,  some  of  the  banks 
threw  out  the  demand-notes,  and  Mr.  Chase  saw  what  he  deemed  the 
necessity  for  enforcing  their  circulation,  and  accordingly  asked  Con- 
gress to  make  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  public 
and  private,  except  customs  duties  and  interest  on  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  payable  in  coin.  Congress  took  action  in  the  matter 
on  the  25th  of  February  1862  by  passing  the  Legal-tender  Act,  making 
United  States  notes  lawful  money,  and  authorising  the  issue  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  these,  fifty  millions  of  which  were  to  be 
substituted  "  as  rapidly  as  practicable  "  for  the  demand-notes  authorised 
by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861.  The  clause  providing  for  the  payment  in 
coin  of  customs  duties  and  interest  was  a  wise  one,  as  the  former 
furnished  means  for  the  latter ;  and  the  fact  of  the  interest  on  the 
Government  bonds  being  payable  in  gold  created  a  demand  for  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  would  have  been  wanting  had  the 
interest  been  payable  in  the  paper  promises  called  lawful  money. 
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The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  proved  prolific  of  disaster,  and  on 
the  nth  of  July  1862,  Congress  authorised  a  further  issue  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  United  States  notes;  and  on  the  17th  of 
January  1863,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses,  an  additional 
hundred  millions.  On  the  3d  of  March  1863  it  passed  a  supplemen- 
tary act  authorising  fifty  millions  more,  making  a  total  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  This  was  the  maximum  issue  of  greenbacks,  or 
non-interest-bearing  legal-tender  notes,  at  any  time  during  the  war ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June  1864  an  act  was  passed  limiting  their  issue 
to  four  hundred  millions,  exclusive  of  fifty  millions  to  be  held  as  a 
Treasury  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  the  Temporary  Loan  Certifi- 
cates. A  still  later  act,  that  of  the  28th  of  January  1865,  restricted 
the  whole  issue  to  four  hundred  millions,  at  which  it  remained  until 
Mr.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fessenden,  himi 
self  the  successor  of  Mr.  Chase  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment, began  to  contract  it,  and  continued  to  contract  until  he  had 
cancelled  forty-four  millions  of  the  amount,  when  Congress  interfered, 
in  response  to  a  popular  outcry  against  it,  and  prohibited  any  further 
curtailment  of  the  volume  of  greenbacks.  From  that  time  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  crisis  of  1873,  the  greenbacks  in  circulation  re- 
mained undisturbed  at  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions, 
following,  but  not  during,  which,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Boutwell,  the  successor  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  encroached  for  the  first  time  on  the  so-called  reserve  of 
forty-four  millions  left  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six 
millions,  owing  to  heavy  drafts  on  the  Treasury  resulting  from  largely 
diminished  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenue  consequent 
on  the  panic,  and  extraordinary  naval  expenditures  in  preparation  for 
a  possible  war  with  Spain  arising  from  the  capture  of  the  Vi?-gi?iius. 
This  unauthorised  issue  was,  however,  legalised  by  the  Currency  Bill 
approved  on  the  22d  of  June  1874,  which  provided  that  the  green- 
backs in  circulation  should  neither  be  raised  above  nor  reduced 
below  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions,  the  amount  then  out- 
standing. The  same  act  abolished  the  National  Bank  reserve  previ- 
ously required  to  be  kept  in  circulation,  substituting  therefor  a 
provision  that  the  banks  were  to  deposit  five  per  cent,  in  legal  tenders 
of  the  amount  of  their  circulation  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes. 
The  establishment  of  this  Redemption  Bureau  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  mutilated  bank-notes  being  sent  in  daily  for  redemp- 
tion in  greenbacks,  which  mutilated  notes  are  as  fast  as  possible 
replaced  by  new  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount.  The  five  per  cent, 
reserve  thus  deposited  is  counted  by  the  banks  as  a  part  of  their 
reserve  against  deposits.  The  act  also,  without  altering  the  previous 
limit  of  the  National  Bank  circulation,  provided  for  the  issue  of  fifty- 
five  millions  of  notes  to  banks  in  the  States  and  Territories  having 
less  than  their  proportion  of  circulation,  under  an  apportionment 
made  on  the  basis  of  population  and  wealth  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1870,  the  amount  so  issued  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  States  having 
more  than  their  proportion.  Much  of  the  work  of  contraction  which 
took  Mr.  McCulloch  years  to  accomplish  was  unfortunately  undone 
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in  a  few  months,  and  without  any  pressing  necessity  for  a  course  so 
retrogressive,  and  inimical  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Plain  greenbacks,  which  now  represent  more  than  one-half  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  the  rest  being  National  Bank  notes, 
were  largely  supplemented  during  the  war  by  interest-bearing  legal 
tender  notes.  Thus  on  the  ist  of  September  1865,  the  date  when  the 
circulation  reached  its  highest  degree  of  inflation,  the  greenbacks 
and  fractional  currency  outstanding  amounted  to  $459,505,311,  the 
three  years  six  per  cent,  compound  interest  legal-tender  notes  to 
more  than  two  hundred  and  seventeen  millions,  and  the  one  and  two 
years  five  per  cent,  legal-tender  notes  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions, 
making  a  total  of  $710,482,801  directly  issued  by  the  Treasury.  In 
addition  there  were  a  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  Temporary  Loan 
Certificates  outstanding,  which  being  payable  after  ten  days'  notice, 
were  treated  by  the  banks  as  the  equivalent  of  greenbacks,  and  largely 
held  by  them  as  a  portion  of  their  reserve,  while  the  remainder  were 
more  or  less  actively  used  as  currency,  and  practically  increased 
the  paper  money  of  the  country.  There  were  also  in  circulation  a 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions  of  National  Bank  notes,  and 
more  than  seventy  millions  of  State  Bank  notes,  which  last  were  soon 
afterwards  taxed  out  of  existence,  making,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  This  added  to  the  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  millions 
just  enumerated,  made  an  aggregate  circulating  medium  of  ten  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  millions.  On  the  ist  of  September  1873,  the  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency  in  circulation  was  $400,- 
969,529,  and  of  National  Bank  notes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  authorised 
total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions,  making  in  all  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  showing  a  contraction  in  the 
interval  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  millions.  Moreover,  at  the  date 
named  in  1865  there  were  eighty-five  millions  of  one-year  certificates 
of  indebtedness  afloat,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
seven-thirty  notes,  which  were  extensively  employed  as  the  equivalent 
of  money,  and  so  tended  to  stimulate  the  inflation  of  prices,  the 
volume  of  the  currency  being  virtually  much  larger  than  it  was  nomi- 
nally, so  much  so  that  it  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  we 
had  from  two-thirds  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  currency  then  than 
we  had  at  the  time  of  the  crisis. 

The  following  table  of  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  including 
those  bearing  interest,  namely  compound  interest,  and  one  and  two 
years  five  per  cent,  notes,  but  excluding  fractional  currency  —  out- 
standing at  different  periods,  will  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
varying  volume  of  this  part  of  the  circulation  : — 

1865.  1866.  1873. 

June  I $659,160,569  August  I....   566,873,868  September  i  356,079,937 

September  i  684,138,059  September  i  555,115,732  October  i  ...  356,079,742 

October  i  ...  678,126,948  October  i  ...   554,677,432  November  i  361,031,948 

December  i.  626,290,438  November  i   538,707,925  December  i.  367,001,685 

1866.  December  i.  532,823,989  1874. 
January  i  ...$614,780,430                          1867.  January  i....  378,481,339 

February  i..  612,451,264  January  i  ..  $525,398,682  July  i 382,000,000 

March  i 605,984,414  April  i 514,445,879 

April  1 603,298,298         May  i 509,022,197 

May  1 568,213,359        June  i 503.239.977 

June  1 564,140,458 
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The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  National   Bank 
notes  outstanding  at  various  dates  during  the  corresponding  period  : 


1865. 

June   10 ^137,772,705 

July  10 149,003,665 

August  13  ..  169,598,960 
September  3  177,487,220 
October  6  ...  194,182,630 
November  5  207,212,930 
December  3.  225,402,825 


1866. 
January  7  ...$240,094,565 
February  4..  251,360,050 

March  4 258,432,790 

April  1 264,247,170 

May  20 274,653,195 

June  10 278,905,675 

August  18...  288,403,775 
September  i  289,915,829 
October  i  ..  293,032,000 
November  i  295,354,854 


1867. 
April  I $298,866,834 

1874. 
June  26 338.535.743 


At  the  understated  intervals  the  Federal  debt  varied  in  amount  as 
the  figures  appended  show,  without  deducting  the  amount  of  coin  and 
currency  in  the  Treasury  before  1873,  following  which  the  amount  in 
the  Treasury,  averaging  a  little  over  a  hundred  millions,  including 
twenty  millions  of  United  States  notes  held  as  a  special  deposit  for 
the  redemption  of  the  same  amount  of  non-interest-bearing  certificates 
of  deposit,  issued  to  and  used  by  the  banks  as  the  equivalent  of  legal 
tenders,  in  which  they  are  redeemable  on  demand — has  been  deducted 
in  order  to  make  the  totals  correspond  with  the  altered  form  of  the 
official  statements : — 


1861. 
June  30 $     88,409,587 

1862. 

June  30 514,211,371 

'     1863. 

June  30 1,098,793,181 

1864. 

June  28 1,740,036,689 

September  30....'.....  1,955,973,716 

1865. 

March  31 2,366,955,077 

May  31 2,635,205,753 

August  31 2,845,907,626 

October  31  2,809,210,336 

November  30 2,806,444,835 

1 866. 

January  i 2,807,310,357 

March  i... 2,827,868,959 

June  30 2,783,425,879 

August  1 2,770,416,608 

September  i 2,728,314,835 

October  i , 2,701,550,709 

December  i 2,684,995,875 

These  figures  represent  a  larger  total  of  debt  than  any  other  Gov- 
ernment labors  under,  except  that  of  England,  and  France  since  the 
payment  of  the  German  indemnity  ;  and  owing  to  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  funded  portion  of  it  still  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  in  coin,  it  is  twice  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  amount  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  in  the  form  of  three  per  cent,  interminable 
annuities  called  consols,  the  name  having  been  derived  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  debt  into  this  uniform  security ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  may  quote  the  following  stafistics,  published  by  the  British 
Government,  giving  the  amount  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  principal 


1867. 

January  i $2,675,062,505 

March  i 2,690,537,289 

June  1 2,687,040,519 

1868. 
June  30 2,636,320,965 

1869. 
June  30 2,642,508,365 

1870. 
May  2 2,600,570,710 

1873- 

January  i 2,162,252,238 

June  I  2,149,963,873 

September  i 2,140,695,365 

October  i 2,138,793,898 

November  i 2,141,833,476 

December  i 1,150,862,053 

1874. 
January  i 2,159,315,326 


Total  debt. 

Per  head. 

;^8o8,289,398 

£27   16    0 

558,873,656 

17  15     5 

539,068,95  s 

14    7     2 

202,609,644 

3  II     I 

247,094,474 

6  14  10 

176,225,039 

7  19    5 

163,927,471 

lo    4    6 

84,602,423 

23     I     4 

49,500,000 

I     8    0 

41,651,707 

2     3     3 

41,651,440 

oil     6 

25,344,016 

560 

22,923,716 

2     5     9 

10,370,159 

400 

10,707,364 

9  15    3 

6,857,648 

2   14   lO 

2,933.406 

I  15    0 
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national  debts  of  the  world,  with  the  year  to  which  each  of  these  is 
made  up,  and  the  amount/<fr  capita  of  the  respective  nations'  indebt- 
edness : — 

Year, 

United  Kingdom 1865 

United  States 1865 

France 1864 

Russia  1861 

Austria  1864 

Italy!. 1864 

Spain 1865 

Holland 1864 

Turkey 1864 

Prussia 1864 

Portugal 1S64 

Belgium 1S64 

Brazil 1861 

Denmark. 1863 

Greece ,. 1863 

Peru 1863 

Chile  1S65 

Notwithstanding  its  present  prodigious  amount,  our  National  debt 
at  the  beginning  of  July  1860  aggregated  only  sixty-four  millions,  in 
1857  was  less  than  twenty-nine  millions,  and  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1835,  amounted  merely  to  the  trifling  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars!  To  diminish  the  public  debt  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  a  national  study,  and  the  object  of  every 
member  of  Congress  and  the  Administration,  and  to  this  end  economy 
and  judicious  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  debt  as  well  as 
the  circulation  reached  its  maximum  on  the  ist  of  September,  1865, 
when  the  aggregate,  without  deducting  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 
$2,845,907,626  (excluding  $114,115  of  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
incurred  before  1815  and  not  included  in  the  official  monthly  state- 
ments), or  $2,757,689,571  after  deducting  the  amount  in  the  Treasury. 
Eight  years  later,  that  is  to  say  on  the  ist  of  September  1873,  the 
total,  less  the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,140,695,365,  showing  a 
reduction  in  the  interval  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
millions. 

The  duration  of  the  war  was,  until  within  a  short  time  of  its  final 
termination,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  while  its  ultimate  issue  was 
long  the  subject  of  gloomy  or  doubtful  forebodings  among  many. 
Meanwhile  the  paper-money  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work, 
and  the  history  of  the  old  Continental  money  of  the  Revolution,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  French  assignats,  admonished  us  that  the  more 
currency  we  issued  the  more  we  should  require  to  issue  in  the  event 
of  our  national  expenditures  remaining  long  undiminished,  and  that 
the  greater  and  more  rapid  would  be  its  depreciation.  But  with  the 
end  of  the  war  a  new  era  opened  in  our  history.  Our  currency, 
previously  entirely  shut  out  of  the  Southern  States,  became  free  to 
circulate  there,  and  this  of  itself  was  equivalent  to  contraction  upon 
a  large  scale.  The  Confederate  States  currency  had  proved  worth- 
less, and  the  circulation  which  had  been  confined  to  one  section  of 
the  country  was  suddenly  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  sections, 
and  for  some  months  the  drain  of  currency  to  the  South  was  so  heavy 
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that  it  produced  semi-stringency  at  the  North.  The  United  States 
were  financially  like  a  sick  man  accustomed  to  and  dependent  upon 
stimulants,  to  withdraw  which  suddenly  would  have  been  perilous. 
There  were  many  in  Congress  who  had  penetration  enough  to  see 
this,  and  it  was  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  debates  on  this  question 
that  many  of  those  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  our  excessive  issues 
of  currency  during  the  war,  and  who  warned  the  country  of  the 
danger  attending  them,  were  now  among  those  who  took  so  conserva- 
tive a  view  of  the  financial  situation  that  they  were  assailed  as 
inflationists  by  the  radical  contractionists,  who  refused  to  see  that 
the  arguments  which  would  have  applied  to  the  currency  while  the 
war  lasted  and  there  was  constant  danger  of  further  inflation,  failed 
to  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  subsequent  condition  of  affairs. 
Hence  schemes  of  violent  contraction  which,  if  put  in  practice,  would 
have  led  to  commercial  disaster,  were  rejected  ;  but  even  the  mod- 
erate measure  of  contraction  that  was  adopted  proved,  as  we  have 
seen,  too  much  for  the  country  to  endure  with  equanimity,  so  hard 
and  painful  is  the  process  of  shrinkage,  whereas  the  path  of  inflation 
is  always  easy. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  rejoice  when  the  once-familiar  clink  of 
the  precious  metals  is  again  heard  among  us,  and  greenbacks  are,  dollar 
for  dollar,  as  good  as  gold.  What  amount  of  coin  is  now  in  the 
country  beyond  the  ninety-one  and  a-half  millions  which  the  Treasury 
held  on  the  ist  of  January  1874,  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly,  but 
the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the  exports  of  coin 
and  bullion  from  the  United  States  during  the  twelve  fiscal  years 
extending  from  the  30th  of  June  i860  to  the  corresponding  date  in 
1872,  aggregated  $838,035,336,  the  largest  in  any  one  year  —  that  of 
1864 — having  exceeded  a  hundred  and  five  millions;  while  the 
deposits,  less  the  re-deposits  of  bullion'in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  its 
branches  for  coinage,  during  the  same  time  amounted  to  $433,211,227, 
and  the  imports  of  foreign  coin  to  $223,464,155.  In  1861  there  were, 
in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  millions  of  bank-notes,  between  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  coin  in  circulation. 
Taking  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  as  the  sum,  and  adding 
this  to  the  imports,  and  the  product  as  represented  by  the  Mint 
deposits,  and  then  deducting  the  exports  from  the  total,  less  than 
forty-five  millions  remain  to  indicate  the  residue  in  the  country,  which 
is  far  below  the  actual  figures,  as  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  proves  ; 
but  so  far  as  these  statistics  have  any  value  in  leading  to  a  correct 
estimate,  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  favoring  the  inference  that  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  country,  hoarded  and  otherwise,  held  outside  of 
the  Treasury  is  not  large,  although  nearly  twenty  millions  were  added 
to  it  by  foreign  importations  during  and  immediately  following  the 
crisis  of  1873.  On  the  3d  of  January  1874,  the  New  York  City 
batiks  nominally  held  more  than  twentj^-eight  millions  of  gold  ;  but 
this  was  true  only  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million,  the  remainder 
being  in  Treasury  coin-certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treasury, 
of  which  certificates  thirty-seven  millions  atid  a-half  were  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  1873.  Probably  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  would 
more  than  cover  the  whole  amount  of   gold  and  silver  coin  in  the 
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United  States  at  the  present  time,  excluding  California,  which  has 
never  swerved  from  the  specie  basis.  My  object  in  quoting  these 
figures  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  the  question  of  resumption,  but  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  specie  movement  since  the  suspension,  which 
movement  has  of  course  exerted  considerable  influence  over  the  gold 
market,  the  exports,  in  particular,  during  the  war,  and  whenever  they 
were  larger  than  usual  afterwards,  having  been  watched  from  week  to 
week  with  great  interest,  and  heavy  gold  shipments  never  failed  to 
advance  the  premium  and  give  a  "  bullish  "  tone  to  speculation  in  the 
Gold  Room. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extreme 
monthly  fluctations  in  the  price  of  gold  from  the  beginning  of  1862 
to  the  end  of  1867,  after  which  time  the  range  of  the  market  for  each 
year  is  given  : — 
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March loi^  102^  139  lyif  159  169I  148^  201  125  136J  133I  i4of 

April \o\\   102^  146  159  i66|  187  144  160  125  129^  132I  i\\\ 

May 102J  104I  i43i  'SS  168  190  i28|  1451-  125*  i4ii  134I  138| 
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Although  more  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  such  is  the  condition  of  the  national  finances  that 
their  continued  suspension  for  some  years  longer  is  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, during  which  time  gold  will  be  dealt  in  like  any  other  com- 
modity known  to  trade,  and  though  it  remains  in  reality  the  standard, 
while  the  paper  currency  fluctuates,  yet  the  habit  of  giving  the  quota- 
tions of  gold  in  currency-figures  (instead  of  the  reverse)  makes  the 
gold  appear  to  fluctuate.  The  gold  market  will  therefore  only  disap- 
pear with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by  which  the  paper  cur- 
rency will  be  made  convertible  into  coin,  on  demand,  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks  issuing  it.  In  Great  Britain,  during  the  long  sus- 
pension from  1797  to  182 1,  the  premium  on  gold  never  rose  above 
forty-one  per  cent.,  namely  in  1814,  the  year  before  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  then  only  spasmodically;  and  in  1818  it  had  declined 
to  five  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  policy  of  William  Pitt  and  his 
successors  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  in  raising  all  the  money 
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required  for  war  purposes  by  taxation  and  loans,  and  so  restricting 
the  paper-money  issues.  After  the  war,  however,  the  latter  were 
contracted  far  too  rapidly,  and  commercial  ruin  was  the  result.  But 
it  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  skeleton  sketch,  to 
examine  and  compare  the  respective  financial  courses  the  two 
nations  pursued  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  although  such 
an  examination  and  comparison  would  be  a  useful  study  for  our  legis- 
lators at  Washington,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have,  during  the 
last  decade,  exhibited  a  deplorable  unfamiliarity  with  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  finance  especially  ;  but  much  knowledge  of 
this  kind  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Congress  of  a  Republic 
that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  national  debt  before  1862. 
Since  that  time  this  country  has  been  the  school  of  financiers,  and 
signs  of  improvement  are  at  length  becoming  visible  here  and  there 
in  Congress.  This  is  not  saying  much,  however,  for  the  wisdom  of 
that  body  in  fiscal  matters,  but  "  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend."  The 
country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  improving  condition  of  its 
finances,  notwithstanding  all  the  tinkering  to  which,  from  time  to 
time,  they  have  been  subjected  ;  and,  in  view  of  its  constant  and  rapid 
growth,  its  debt  and  currency  are  dwindling  from  day  to  day  as 
surely  —  though  imperceptibly  —  as  the  drifting  iceberg  melts  away 
beneath  the  shining  sun. 

KiNAHAN  CORNWALLIS. 
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I. 

IN  the  days  of  eld  there  was  wont  to  be. 
On  the  jagged  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
A  city  so  grand  and  rich  and  fair, 
It  seemed  as  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  there. 
Each  year  from  its  ports  were  galleons  sent 
To  distant  island  and  continent  — 
To  lands  that  under  the  tropics  lay, — 
Ind  and  the  fabled  far  Cathay, 
In  search  of  all  treasures  new  and  rare. 
Gathered  from  earth  and  sea  and  air. 
And  back  they  voyaged,  so  laden  full, 
With  fairy  fabrics  from  old  Stamboul, 
With  orient  woods  that  breathed  out  balms, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen   the   same  subject  treated  at  much  greater  length, 
and  with  fine  elaboration,  in  a  recent  American  magazine. —  M.  J.  P. 
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With  broidered  stuffs  from  the  realm  of  palms, 

With  shawls  from  the  marts  of  Ispahan, 

With  marvellous  lacquers  from  strange  Japan, — 

That  through  their  traffic  on  every  sea, 

So  royal  its  merchants  grew  to  be, 

That  even  Venetian  lords  became 

Half  covetous  of  the  city's  fame. 

II. 

The  Lady  Riberta's  fleet  was  great ; 

And  year  by  year  it  had  brought  her  store, 
Until  so  queenly  had  grown  her  state, 

Her  palaces  scarce  held  room  for  more. 
Her  feasts  —  no  prince  in  the  realms  around 

Had  service  so  rich,  or  food  so  fine, 
As  daily  her  ample  tables  crowned ; 
And  proud  she  was  of  her  luscious  cates, 

And  her  spiced  conserves,  and  her  priceless  wine, 
And  her  golden  salvers  and  golden  plates  : 
For  all  the  land  or  the  sea  could  bring, 
Was  hers,  for  the  fairest  furnishing. 

III. 

It  fell  one  day,  that  a  stranger  came, 

As  the  Lady  Riberta's  board  was  spread  ; 
With  letters  from  one  of  noble  name  : 

In  the  musky  East  was  his  home,  he  said  — 
And  over  the  world  and  up  and  down. 

Through  many  a  city  and  outland  town, 
He  had  roamed,  and  on  every  hand  had  heard 

Of  Lady  Riberta's  state  ;  that  so 
In  his  heart  a  secret  yearning  stirred 

To  find  if  the  truth  were  told  or  no. 
Up  rose,  at  his  word,  the  Lady's  pride, 

And  into  her  grand  refection  hall 
She  led  the  stranger,  and  at  her  side 

She  bade  him  be  seated  in  sight  of  all. 

IV. 

Gold,  silver  and  crystal  around  him  gleamed  ; 
The  daintiest  dishes  before  him  steamed  : 
The  clioicest  of  flesh  and  fish  and  bird,f— 
Fruits  with  the  flush  of  the  tropic  sun 
Veining  them  through; — pomegranates  rare 
As  ever  were  fed  on  Eastern  air ; 
And  olives  and  figs  and  grapes  and  limes, 
And  oranges  from  the  sunniest  climes, 
Were  offered :     The  stranger  would  have  none ; 
Nor  spake  he  in  praise  a  single  word. 
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V. 

"Doth  anything  lack," — with  chafe,  at  last. 
The  hostess  queried, — "from  the  repast?" 
Gravely  the  guest  then  made  reply : — 
"  Lady,  since  thou  hast  questioned,  I, 
Daring  to  speak  the  truth  alway, 
Even  in  such  a  presence,  say 
Something  is  wanting.     I  have  sate 
Oft  at  the  tables  of  rich  and  great, 
Nor  marked  such  splendor  as  this  :   but  yet, 
I  marvel  me  much  thou  should'st  forget 
The  world's  one  best  thing :     For  'tis  clear, 
Whatever  beside,  it  is  not  here." 

VI. 

"  Name' it !  " — the  Lady  flashed, — "and  nought 
Will  I  grudge  of  care  till  the  best  is  brought.' 
But  never  a  word  the  stranger  guest 
Spake,  as  he  quietly  waived  aside 
Her  bidding,  that  in  her  heat  of  pride, 
Mindless  of  courtesy,  still  she  pressed. 
And  when  from  the  grand  refection  hall 
They  rose  from  their  feasting,  one  and  all, 
She  turned  with  a  sharp  reproach  upon 
Her  guest, —  but. behold,  the  guest  was  gone. 
— "I'll  have  it" — she  cried — "whatever  it  be; 
I'll  scour  the  land,  and  I'll  sweep  the  sea; 
Nor  ever  the' tireless  search  resign, 
Till  I  know  the  world's  one  best  thing,  mine  !  " 

VII. 

Over  and  over,  her  ships  were  sent 

To  distant  island  and  continent. 

In  quest  of  the  most  delicious  things 

That  ever  have  sated  the  mouths  of  kings  : 

But  none  of  the  daintiest  cates  they  brought 

Seemed  quite  the  marvel  the  Lady  sought. 

At  length  from  his  last  long  voyage  came 

The  first  of  her  captains.     He  told  her  how 

His  vessel  had  sprung  aleak,  and  bow 

And  stern  were  merged,  till  the  gathering  mould 

Had  spoiled  the  flour  within  the  hold  ; 

And  nothing  was  left  but  wine  and  meat 

Through  weary  weeks  for  his  men  to  eat. 

"The  words  of  the  guest  then  flashed" — he  said  — 

"  Athwart  me  :     The  one  best  thing  was  bt'ead  I 

And  so  for  a  cargo,  I  was -fain 

To  load  the  fleet  with  the  finest  grain." 
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VIII. 

The  Lady  Riberta's  wrath  out-sprang 

Like  a  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  her  k«een  voice  rang 

Sharp  as  a  lance-thrust: — "Get  thee  back, 

Thou  fool !  and  lift  from  the  hold  each  sack, 

And  spill  in  the  sea  thy  worthless  store, 

Nor  ever  command  my  galleys  more  !  " 

—  Then  came  the  people  who  lacked  for  bread, 

And  prayed  that  to  them,  in  their  need,  instead. 

She  would  grant  the  grain :  but  she  heeded  none. 

Nor  rested  until  the  deed  was  done. 

IX. 

The  months  passed  on :  and  the  harvest  sown 

In  the  sea-green  fields  at  length  had  grown 

To  a  tangle  of  roots  that  wove  a  wide. 

Strong  net  to  trap  whatever  the  tide 

Dragged  in  its  wake, —  the  drift  and  wreck 

Of  many  a  splintered  mast  and  deck. 

And  piles  of  the  buried  things  there  be 

Floating  in  troughs  of  plunging  sea. 

And  thus,  as  the  years  went  on,  a  shoal 

Of  sand  was  tided,  a  sunken  mole, 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  port,  and  so 

The  galleys  were  foundered,  and  to  and  fro. 

No  longer  went  forth  ;  and  the  merchants  sought 

Harbors  elsewhere  for  the  cargoes  brought. 

The  Lady  Riberta's  ships  went  down 

In  the  offing  :  the  city's  far  renown 

Faded  and  fled, —  its  commerce  dead  — 

And  the  Lady  Riberta  begged  for  bread. 

X. 

The  billows  have  held  for  many  a  day 
Over  the  city  their  sullen  sway. 
And  where  such  traffic  was  wont  to  be 
Now  plunges  and  chafes  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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^'"piERRE,  thou  art  unkind  to  startle  me." 

_£  "  An  thou  hadst  not  been  gazing  so  intently  into  the  sea 
here  before  us,  thou  wouldst  have  seen  me  as  I  passed  yon  rock.  Ah, 
Marie,  methinks  thou  lovest  the  sea  more  than  aught  else." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Pierre  ;  I  love  it  always.  In  the  early  morning 
when  the  gray  mists  and  fogs  hang  over  it  ;  in  the  broad  noonlight 
when  every  wave  is  sparkling  gloriously ;  in  the  soft  twilight  when  the 
setting  sun  has  left  a  shimmering  light  behind  ;  in  the  moonlight 
when  every  silvery  beam  plays  with  the  tiny  drops  ;  and  more  than 
ever,  perchance,  when  a  cruel  west-wind  tosses  the  water  to  and  fro, 
till  by  eventide  it  is  a  foaming,  angry  sea,  a  hungry  deep  ready  to 
swallow  up  all  who  traverse  it  —  I  love  it  then  with  an  awesome  love, 
for  such  was  it  when  it  took  Armand  from  me." 

She  had  turned  from  Pierre  and  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  his 
presence.  Her  dark  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  loving  look  on  the  ocean, 
and  she  was  silent,  seeming  to  commune  with  her  own  spirit. 

Far  out  to  sea  the  waves  looked  gloomy  and  restless  ;  while  on  the 
shore  they  broke  fiercely,  and  surged  to  and  fro  with  a  melancholy, 
muttering  sound,  as  if  each  billow  were  laden  with  a  shipwrecked 
soul,  destined,  in  the  superstition  of  the  country,  to  wander  on  until 
he  finds  the  spirit  of  a  brother  or  a  friend  ;  and  even  then,  when  the 
two  souls  meet,  they  must  not  pause,  they  but  utter  a  plaintive  murmur 
and  are  carried  on  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  wave,  whose  wander- 
ings they  are  doomed  to  follow.  The  sky  was  gray  and  dismal,  and 
the  twilight  shed  a  weird  haze  over  the  expanse  of  sea  ;  the  rocks 
rising  in  such  grotesque  shapes  on  both  sides,  and  the  figures  of  the 
man  and  woman  standing  so  motionless. 

The  young  peasant  respected  Marie's  mood  but  for  a  moment. 
Approaching,  he  touched  her  gently. 

"Why  this  blue  dress,  Marie?  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  know,"  she  answered,  without  turning  towards  him, 
or  once  removing  her  eyes  from  the  water — "  that  yesterday  was  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  to-day  we  mourn  for  those  we  have  loved,  and  whom 
it  hath  pleased  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  to  call  away  from  earth? 
Thou  knowest  for  whom  I  mourn  ;  and  as  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  I  am 
the  wife  of  Armand,  I  wear  my  mourning-dress  of  blue,  the  color  of 
God's  sky,  where  all  my  hopes  are  centred.  It  is  not  in  death  that  I 
am  sad  and  mourn,  but  in  life." 

There  was  an  inexpressible  dejection  in  her  tone,  in  her  very 
posture.     Pierre  noticed  it :  he  spoke  impatiently. 

"  Why  think  of  Armand  now?  He  was  lost  to  thee  months  ago. 
Dost  thou  intend  to  forget  him,  never.?" 

"  Never  !  " 

A  proud  light  flashed  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  and  met  his  steadily, 
and  the  warm  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  but  was  surging  slowly  back 
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now,  while  once  more  she  looked  oceanward.  He  came  nearer  still, 
and  spoke  abruptly. 

"  Marie,  I  have  twice  before  asked  thee  to  become  my  wife  :  I  ask 
thee  again,  for  the  last  time." 

His  voice  softened  as  he  went  on.  "  I  had  never  loved  till  I  met 
thee.  Thou  knowest  why  I  left  my  home  in  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
nouaille  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  entered  thy  father's  service  without  a 
thought  of  thee.  I  wanted  work  ;  he  gave  it  me  in  his  fishery,  and  I 
met  thee.  The  rest  I  have  told.  Once  more  I  ask:  wilt  thou  marry 
me  or  not?  " 

She  placed  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

"  I  have  answered  thee  twice  already.  Wilt  thou  force  me  to  pain 
myself  as  well  as  thee  by  giving  the  same  answer  a  third  time?" 

She  spoke  kindly,  and  would  have  gone  on,  but  he  rudely  shook  off 
her  touch. 

"  So  let  it  be,  then  \  but  remember,  Marie,  that  the  love  of  a  Ker- 
newote  sometimes  turns  to  hate,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  a  Kernewote 
is  no  ordinary  vengeance.  It  yields  neither  to  prayers  nor  time,  and 
thou  hast  aroused  that  vengeance.     Adieu  !  " 

She  was  startled  by  the  steady  resolve  of  his  tone,  by  his  sudden 
departure.  Scarcely  knowing  why,  she  turned  to  follow  him.  He 
could  not  really  be  angry  with  her  when  he  had  just  professed  to  love 
her.  What  had  she  done,  indeed,  but  remained  true  to  Armand  ? 
Ah,  nothing  —  not  even  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  a  Kernewote 
should  deprive  her  of  that  faith  and  love.  But  Pierre  must  not  leave 
her  with  those  words  on  his  lips,  that  look  in  his  eyes  —  and  she 
walked  on  rapidly  ;  but  each  step  seemed  to  widen  instead  of  lessen 
the  distance  between  them,  and  she  could  no  longer  see  now  the 
bright  colors  nor  the  gay  silk  bands  of  his  dress.  Only  tlie  figure, 
with  the  velvet  twists  of  his  small-brimmed  hat  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
could  be  discerned  in  the  distance.  It  was  of  no  use  to  call  to  him 
either.  Twice  she  had  done  so,  but  her  voice  sounded  strange  in  the 
silence,  with  the  dark  clouds  above  and  the  wild  waves  behind  her ; 
and  the  third  time  her  voice  refused  to  obey. 

Tired  now  with  her  rapid  pace,  she  slackened  it,  following  still  the 
path  he  had  taken,  not  because  she  hoped  to  overtake  him,  but  because 
it  was  her  nearest  way  home.  The  night  was  falling  fast  now,  and 
the  wind  rising  with  a  dull  moan.  Marie  shivered  as  it  swept  past  her, 
and  hurried  on.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  There,  just  before  her,  was 
a  figure,  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  clothed  in  white  linen.  His  long 
hair  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  mingled  with  the  black  beard  reaching 
almost  to  his  waist.  In  his  hand  was  a  heavy  walking-stick,  and  on 
his  left  shoulder  he  carried  a  bag.  He  passed  close  by  Marie,  almost 
touching  her  dress ;  and  although  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  her, 
though  he  looked  neither  to  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  a  cold  tremor 
seized  the  peasant-girl,  her  knees  gave  way  under  her,  and  she  sank 
to  the  ground,  to  spring  up  the  next  moment  with  a  shudder  of  disgust. 
There  at  her  feet  sat  a  toad,  that  loathsome  emblem  of  the  Evil  One. 

"  May  the  holy  Saints  preserve,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  strengthen 
me!" 

The  blanched  lips  uttered  the  words,  and  the  slight  figure  sped  on, 
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and  paused  not  until  breathlessly  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  the  stone  cross  which  marks  the  spot  where  several  roads  meet. 
Raising  her  eyes,  they  rested  upon  a  tiny  light  shining  down  on  her 
with  a  soft,  twinkling  brightness  through  a  rift  in  the  dusky  sky.  It 
was  the  first  evening  star,  and  reverently  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  from  her  childhood.  A  sort  of 
peacfe  and  strength  seemed  to  come  to  her  with  that  star  and  the  holy 
sign,  for  when  a  moment  after  she  rose,  her  face  was  no  longer 
colorless  nor  her  step  unsteady. 

She  had  often  heard  from  Pierre  of  those  dreadful  persons,  one  of 
whom  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  met.  He  was  a  "  con- 
ducteur  d'ames,"  he,  whose  gloomy  pleasure  it  is  to  haunt  the  bed  of 
the  dying,  to  snatch  the  soul  of  the  departed  before  its  guardian  angel 
can  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  save,  and  with  horrid  glee  to  place  it  in 
his  bag.  With  his  dismal  burden  on  his  shoulder,  he  then  betakes 
himself  to  the  marshes  of  Saint  Michel,  where  he  empties  his  bag ; 
and  there  the  mourning  spirit  must  remain,  until  by  masses  and 
prayers  it  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 

Often  had  Pierre  spoken  of  the  evening  he  had  been  forced  to  pass 
close  by  these  sad  marshes.  A  moaning  sound  had  reached  his  ears, 
a  low,  sorrowful  whisper  floated  through  the  air,  and  he  knew  the  im- 
prisoned souls  were  saying  their  evening  prayer.  If  the  omen  were 
for  Pierre,  he  must  have  met  the  messenger  of  the  Evil  One  first.  If 
not  — 

But  the  door  of  her  home  is  reached  now,  and  pushing  it  open, 
Marie  glided  quietly  into  her  own  room.  She  knelt  beside  her  bed, 
near  which  was  placed  a  fire-brand  from  the  fire  of  Saint  Jean.  This 
brand,  which  is  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  peasants  of  Brittany, 
is  kept  between  a  piece  of  box-tree  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  a 
piece  of  the  "gateau  des  Rois,"  and  it  is  supposed  to  protect  its  owner 
from  thunder  ;  so  Marie  need  not  fear  the  storm  now  brewing  should 
it  indeed  prove  a  thunderstorm,  though  not  likely  thus  late  in  the 
year. 

The  day  had  been  a  day  of  prayer  with  Marie,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
her  spirit  had  not  yet  wearied  of  communing  with  its  Maker,  for  the 
bent  form  knelt  on  motionless,  and  the  moments  passed  by. 

Outside,  the  sky  had  grown  darker  ;  the  evening  star,  awhile  before 
so  softly  bright,  had  disappeared,  and  gust  after  gust  of  wind  swept 
round  the  house  and  forced  itself  roughly  through  every  crack.  In 
the  distance  the  dull  thud  of  the  ocean,  as  its  waves  beat  upon  the 
shore,  sounded  drear  and  harsh,  and  the  heavy  drops  of  rain,  now 
just  beginning  to  fall,  seemed  but  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  whole. 
But  Marie  seemed  to  hear  naught  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  sound 
reached  her  of  some  one  moving  near  her  door,  that  she  rose. 

It  was  the  night  of  All  Souls'  Day,  and  the  hour  was  drawing  near 
for  the  family  repast,  which,  in  the  custom  of  the  Leonards,  always 
marks  that  feast.  As  midnight  approaches,  after  partaking  of  a 
bountiful  meal,  each  family  retires,  but  on  the  table  the  supper  is  still 
served  ;  for  at  this  hour,  according  to  a  touching  superstition  among 
the  Bretons,  those  whom  they  mourn*  rise  from  their  graves  and 
partake  of  the  annual  repast  prepared  for  them. 
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Marie  pushed  back  the  dark  hair  from  her  brow,  gave  a  touch  here 
and  there  to  her  coarse,  blue  mourning-dress,  and  then  gently  left  the 
room  and  descended  the  stairs  to  the  dining-hall,  where  the  table  was 
already  spread  and  where  she  quietly  took  her  accustomed  seat. 
Near  her  sat  her  adopted  father  and  mother.  Years  ago  they  had 
taken  to  their  hearts  and  home  the  little  waif  cast  upon  their  shore 
after  a  terrible  storm.  A  tiny,  frail  white  scrap  of  humanity  was  she 
that  sunshiny  morning,  when  the  kind  fisherman  had  seen  her  lying 
cold  and  helpless  on  the  sands  ;  and  Armand,  the  sturdy  boy,  who  with 
his  father  had  gently  lifted  the  little  girl,  wept  bitter  tears  lest  his  new 
playmate  should  be  taken  from  him.  But  she  was  spared  ;  and  as 
year  by  year  passed  the  child  grew  into  a  lovely  womanhood,  and  by 
her  affection  and  regard  proved  to  the  old  man  and  woman  the  grati- 
tude she  felt. 

But  Armand's  seat  was  empty  to-night,  and  as  Marie  glanced  at 
the  place  prepared  for  him,  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  She 
brushed  them  hastily  away,  though,  as  the  fisherman  rose,  said  his 
short  prayer  aloud,  and  then  reverently  traced  on  the  loaf  of  barley- 
bread  before  him  the  sign  of  the  redemption.  The  board  was  well 
filled  with  the  plain,  wholesome  fare  of  the  Breton  peasant,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  none  of  the  three  could  eat,  and  after  a  few  futile 
attempts  they  silently  rose. 

"  Sois  benie  de  Dieu,  ma  fille,"  the  old  man  said  as  he  stooped  and 
kissed  Marie's  cheek,  and  with  that  blessing  they  separated. 

Half-an-hour  later  Marie  sprang  from  the  bed  where  she  had 
thrown  herself  without  undressing.  Surely  she  had  heard  a  footfall 
below,  and  noiselessly  she  opened  the  door  and  descended.  The  rain 
had  stopped,  and  as  she  reached  the  last  step,  one  shining  moonbeam 
crept  in  through  the  small  window,  and  filled  with  a  weird  radiance 
the  dining-hall,  where  now  she  stood  motionless.  The  heath  fire  on 
the  hearth  was  just  dying  out,  and  the  faint  shadows  it  cast  looked  odd 
and  uncanny  in  the  blending  of  moon-light  and  fire-light,  but  bright 
enough  it  was  to  show  Marie  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  solitary 
beside  the  table.  She  could  even  distinguish  his  flowing  black  dress, 
the  red  girdle  at  his  waist,  the  large  hat,  almost  hiding  with  its  wide 
brim  the  swarthy  features,  and  the  long  hair  falling  to  his  shoulders. 
As  in  a  dream  she  glided  to  his  side  and  extended  her  hand,  with 
but  one  word  — "Armand  !  " 

Did  she  expect  him  to  vanish  away  at  her  touch,  to  dissolve  into 
nothingness?  Truly,  the  hand  which  met  hers,  the  arm  which  drew 
her  close  to  him,  must  belong  to  Armand  in  the  flesh,  not  in  the 
spirit. 

"  Marie,  petite,  blessed  be  the  Holy  Virgin  that  we  are  once  more 
brought  together !  May  we  never  again  be  separated  in  this  world 
or  the  next !  " 

That  was  all  the  calm  voice  said,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
wistful  love  and  happiness  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  in  the  eyes  that 
were  bent  on  hers.  Even  with  the  terrestrial  joy  of  the  Leonard 
there  mingles  a  thought  of  eternity. 

In  the  same  quiet  manner  he  told  her  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
him  since  they  had  parted  —  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
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the  terrors  of  the  deep  ;  of  his  service  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
picked  him  up  ;  of  his  landing  at  Calais,  and  his  journey  thence. 

"When  I  reached  the  stone  cross,  Marie,  where  thou  and  I  so  often 
have  prayed  together,  I  felt  I  must  kneel  there  once  more  and  return 
thanks  for  my  deliverance.  The  storm  was  over  —  I  had  found 
shelter  while  it  lasted  —  and  the  moon  was  trying  to  break  through 
the  clouds.  By  it  I  saw  a  figure  approaching,  and  rising,  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  Pierre.  He  was  startled  indeed  ;  but  when  I  proved 
to  him  that  it  was  my  very  self  who  addressed  him,  he  muttered  some 
words  of  welcome,  and  then,  before  I  had  time  to  question  him  of  thy 
welfare,  was  gone.  I  hurried  on  thinking  but  to  reach  thee,  when 
something  whizzed  past  my  head,  causing  me  to  turn  quickly.  In 
the  half-light  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  crouching  form  which  a 
moment  after  vanished  from  my  sight.  More  anxious  to  reach  thee 
than  aught  else,  I  turned  once  more  and  hurried  on  ;  but  I  had  not 
gone  far  when  the  same  thing  happened  again.  Instead  of  retracing 
my  steps  this  time,  I  sprang  forward  and  picked  up  the  knife  which 
had  been  hurled  at  me.     Dost  thou  know^  it?" 

He  placed  it  in  Marie's  hand.  She  looked  at  it  long  and  fixedly, 
then  gave  it  quickly  back. 

"  Ay,  but  too  well.     It  is  Pierre's." 

And  all  the  time  there  rang  through  her  head  Pierre's  last  words  to 
her: — "The  vengeance  of  a  Kernewote  is  no  ordinary  vengeance.  It 
yields  neither  to  prayers  nor  time,  and  thou  hast  aroused  that  ven- 
geance." With  a  shudder  she  clasped  Armand's  hand  with  both  her 
own,  as  if  thus  she  might  protect  him.  He  smiled  at  the  childish 
action. 

"  And  doth  my  Marie  fear?  " 

"  For  thee,  Armand,  not  for  herself.," 

Again  he  smiled,  a  grave,  serious  smile,  as  he  leaned  over  her. 

"  But,/^///^,  le  bon  I)ieu,  who  has  protected  me  so  often,  will  still 
be  my  friend.     Canst  thou  doubt  that  ?     Remember,  ^//(?/-/^,  all — " 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

"Look!  There!  There!  At  the  window!  Oh,  Armand,  if  he 
should  harm  thee  !  "     And  she  clung  to  his  arm. 

Gently  he  placed  her  upon  the  long,  low  bench,  then  bent  and  fixed 
his  earnest  eyes  on  hers. 

"  Is  this  my  brave  Marie  !  " 

The  glance,  the  firm,  quiet  voice,  seemed  to  give  her  courage.  As 
he  turned,  she  sprang  up  and  followed. 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,  Armand.     Thou  needst  not  forbid  it." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  without  a  word,  and  they  reached  the 
door,  but  before  they  crossed  the  threshold  they  heard  a  dull  sound 
as  of  something  falling  heavily  to  the  ground.  Marie  started.  There, 
a  few  feet  from  her,  lay  a  figure  —  the  figure  of  a  man  stretched  out 
on  the  cold  earth.  In  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn  they  recognised 
Pierre  ! 

Armand  stooped  and  lifted  the  lifeless  head.  "  It  is  too  late,"  he 
said  ;  "  the  spirit  has  departed." 

"  But  oh,  Armand,  'tis  so  sudden  !  How  can  it  be  ?  "  And  Marie 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Armand  had  risen,  and  was  stand- 
ing beside  her. 
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"  We  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  The  finger  of  God  is  in 
it.  But  come,  thou  must  not  stand  here  in  the  cold.  Thou  art  shiv- 
ering already,  petite."  For  she  had  turned  towards  him  with  open 
eyes,  pale  lips,  and  trembling  frame. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  see  him  again  !  There,  in  the  distance,  with  his 
stick,  and  that  bag  on  his  shoulder  !" 

Armand  followed  her  gaze,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  a  tall  figure, 
clothed  in  white  linen.  Long  hair  fell  on  his  shoulders  and  mingled 
with  the  black  beard  reaching  almost  to  his  waist.  In  his  hand  was 
a  walking-stick,  and  on  his  left  shoulder  he  carried  a  bag.  A  hideous 
smile  lit  up  his  wild  features,  while  he  turned  and  cast  a  baleful 
glance  on  the  prostrate  body,  and  as  he  vanished  away  the  whole  air 
seemed  filled  with  a  dire  heaviness.  Armand's  strong  arm  drew  the 
shuddering  woman-form  closer  and  closer  to  him. 

"  May  the  Blessed  Virgin  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  "  she  mur- 
mured, and  the  "  Amen  "  which  joined  hers,  sounded  deep  and  heart- 
felt through  the  chill  morning  air. 

M.  R.  Martin. 
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Henry  Timrod,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


"And  is  thii  to  be  the  end  of  all  —  so  soon  !  so  soon  !     I  thought  to  have 
done  so  much,  and  I  have  achieved  so  little." — [Hayne's  Memoir.] 
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'NWELCOME  and,  ah  !  sad  the  opening  tomb 

To  thee,  sweet  bard  !    the  child  of  song  and  pain. 

Thy  lyre  still  quivering  with  its  last  rich  strain, 
Thy  pallid  brow  fresh-twined  with  laurel  bloom  ! 
So  soon  !    so  soon  !    alas  !    thou  art  not  dead. 

But  only  ceased  thy  strife  with  want  and  blight ; 

The  setting  star  but  leaves  our  field  of  sight 
On  other  eyes  its  golden  beams  to  shed. 
O  Death  !    thou  serpent  lurking  in  Love's  rosy  bower, 

Grim  skeleton  in  youth's  gay  carnival, 

Unbidden  spectre-guest  in  cot  and  hall, 
Whose  shadow  haunts  joy's  footsteps  every  hour. 

Though  o'er  the  poet's  bier  now  hangs  the  pall. 
And  thine  his  dust,  his  fame  defies  thy  power  ! 

S.  S. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
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••T  IFE  is  insupportable,"  said  Flora  Severn;  "dull,  tedious, 
X^   monotonous.     I  want  to  go  up  in  a  balloon." 

"  So  do  I,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  is  out  of  the  way  and  queer." 

"Ballooning  may  be  a  matter  of  daily  habit  to  an  aeronaut,"  philo- 
sophised Flora.  "  I  wonder  whether  after  a  long  series  of  air-voyages 
he  wearies  of  them  as  intensely  as  I  weary  of  living  on  the  earth  ? " 

"It  is  altogether  probable." 

"  Still  I've  never  tried  it,  and  I  should  like  to  go  up  in  a  balloon." 

"It  would  be  very  fine  to  make  a  long  voyage  through  the  air  — 
to  be  blown  across  the  ocean  to  Europe,  to  drift  among  the  clouds 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  to  be  a  part  of  the  sunset  at  Naples,  to 
become  gradually  colder  and  colder,  until  one  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Alps.     Yes,  it  would  be  very  fine  indeed." 

"You  and  I  are  both  young  and  independent,  and  our  own  mis- 
tresses, Maud  ;  let  us  do  something  out  of  the  way." 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  however,  we  are  circumscribed  by 
one  fact ;  we  are  —  well,  not  poor,  but  still  not  rich  enough  to  charter 
or  to  construct  balloons  ;  they  are  expensive  luxuries.  We  might  buy 
tickets  to  go  round  the  world  and  start  out  in  Bloomer  costumes." 

"I  don't  like  Bloomer  costumes;  they'are  unbecoming  and  man- 
nish. And  as  for  travelling,  there  is  the  arriving  late  at  night  at  a 
strange  place,  and  the  seeing  to  your  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  the 
custom-houses,  and  the  shoving  and  the  pushing.  No,  I  don't  want 
to  be  uncomfortable  ;  I  want  to  be"  eccentric,  but  to  enjoy  myself  at 
the  same  time." 

These  girls  were  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree,  looking  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  bay  that  washed  the  shores  where  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of 
Good  Luck  was  built.  They  were  girls  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  hand- 
some, strong,  with  eager,  wide-awake  faces.  Flora  Severn  was  the 
elder ;  Maud  Rind  was  her  cousin  and  adorer.  They  were  orphans. 
Their  fates  were  curiously  similar,  and  also  curiously  lonely.  They 
had  no  relations  whatever  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Maud's  father 
had  been  a  German  and  her  mother  an  Englishwoman,  and  the 
Severns  were  English  on  both  sides.  They  might  have  friends  the 
other  side  the  water,  but  these  friends  were  not  interested  in  their 
welfare  ;  they  were  never  heard  from,  and  possibly  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  their  American  kinsfolk.  Mrs.  Severn  had  taken  her 
sister's  child  to  live  with  her  when  she  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and 
she  had  taken  care  of  her,  as  she  had  taken  care  of  Maud,  until  she 
had  died  herself  last  year.  Since  then  the  two  girls  had  gone  on 
living  in  the  brick  cottage  that  belonged  to  Flora.  They  were 
reasonably  well  off.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  property  of 
women  increases  and  prospers,  but  this  had  been  the  case  with  that 
which  had  descended  to  these  girls. 

Perhaps  if  they  had  been  a  trifle  poorer,  and  it  had  been  necessary 
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for  them  to  do  something  for  their  support,-  they  would  have  been 
better  satisfied  than  they  were.  As  it  was,  they  had  time  to  long  and 
long  for  pleasures  and  excitements,  especially  excitements.  It  may 
be  that  the  fact  that  they  had  Bohemian  blood  in  their  veins  may 
account  for  this.  Maud's  father  had  been  a  musician,  and  had  played 
first  in  one  orchestra  and  then  in  another.  He  had  also  set  popular 
songs  to  music,  which  had  in  its  turn  become  popular.  He  and  his 
friends  had  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  piece  of  injustice  that  he 
had  not  made  a  name  for  himself;  my  impression  is  that  he  lacked 
application,  perseverance.  Besides,  when  he  married  Maud  Severn 
he  had  somewhat  lowered  his  artistic  ideal  ;  he  had  been  more 
anxious  to  make  the  pot  boil  than  to  win  fame.  To  be  sure  she  had 
a  little  money  of  her  own,  but  she  did  not  come  into  possession  of 
this  until  after  her  husband's  death. 

Flora's  mother  had  been  an  artist ;  she  had  painted  flower-pieces, 
and  these  sold  well  and  were  highly  praised.  She  might  have  done 
still  better  had  she  not  married  Robert  Severn  and  applied  herself  to 
another  order  of  art.  A  word  as  to  the  Severns.  As  I  said,  they 
were  English.  They  were  living  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of 
Robert's  marriage,  and  Robert  was  in  partnership  with  his  father  in 
a  large  factory  at  the  time  that  Flora  Bell  painted  flowers  in  her 
fourth-story  studio.  He  considered  himself  sufficiently  well  off  in  the 
course  of  time  to  leave  business,  and  to  buy  a  house  and  settle  in 
Good  Luck,  a  small  place  where  the  Severns  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  their  summers.  It  was  a  pretty  house  with  a  garden 
around  it,  with  a  boat-house,  a  bathing-house,  and  fields  adjoining 
where  the  clover  grew,  and  where  the  two  girls  I  am  writing  about 
had  wandered  all  through  a  very  happy  childhood. 

They  had  not  been  well  brought  up  ;  that  I  cannot  deny.  They 
were  clever  and  fond  of  reading,  and  they  had  inherited  talents  for 
music  and  for  painting  ;  but  Mrs.  Severn,  who  had  controlled  their 
education,  had  had  no  talent  for  that  art.  They  had  brought  them- 
selves up  ;  they  were  utterly  undisciplined,  and  also  utterly  unaware 
that  this  was  so. 

Good  Luck  was  an  unfortunate  place  for  girls  of  this  kind  to  live  in. 
They  had  no  associates  ;  the  rough  edges  of  their  characters  had  not 
been  worn  off  by  social  friction.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  had 
no  young  companions  in  the  village.  A  lawyer  lived  there  and  a 
doctor  or  so,  and  the  clergyman  of  an  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest ;  but  these  people  had  no  young  daughters. 
However,  Flora  and  Maud  never  realised  the  want  I  speak  of.  They 
were  sufficient  to  themselves;  they  did  not  desire  to  see  anything 
more  of  people,  although  they  did  desire  to  have  something  happen 
very  much  indeed. 

To  return  to  the  two  sitting  on  the  fallen  pine-tree  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  beach.  The  wind  —  it  is  April  —  is  blowing  fiercely  and 
tumbling  the  water,  and  blowing  all  the  blue  out  of  it  and  a  smoke- 
colored  gray-green  into  it.  The  waves  come  pitching  in  one  wall 
above  another ;  the  white-caps  are  also  making  their  appearance. 
The  wind  is  rising.  The  fishing-schooners  out  in  the  bay  begin  to 
take  in  their  sails  ;  others  drive  in  towards  land.  The  girls  watch 
them  with  eager  eyes.  _  "A  squall,"  says  Flora. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  a  point  of  land  on  which  a  h'ghthouse 
is  built.  A  sailing-vessel  is  anchored  in  front  of  this  lighthouse. 
Presently  she  puts  out  from  it  and  runs  towards  shore.  As  she 
comes  nearer,  Flora  sees  that  a  mattress  is  spread  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  on  which  lies  some  one  covered  up. 

"Who  is  it?  "  Maud  wonders.  "  Old  Davis,  do  you  believe  ?  Our 
Dan  told  me  yesterday  that  he  was  sick.  Let  us  go  down  to  the 
wharf  and  find  out." 

The  wind  was  blowing  such  a  stiff  gale  by  this  time,  that  as  they 
walked  along  the  beach,  the  girls  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  their 
hats.  As  they  stood  on  the  wharf,  the  sick  man  was  carried  off  on  a 
mattress.     \\.was  old  Davis,  the  lighthouse-keeper. 

"  We  are  going  to  take  him  to  his  brother's  ;  he  lives  about  a 
stone's-throw  from  here.  The  doctor  says  he  must  have  more  attention 
than  he  can  give  him  if  he  stays  at  the  lighthouse  ;  so  the  old  woman 
is  to  take  care  of  the  lighthouse  until  he  is  about  again."  Thus  the 
skipper  of  the  little  schooner  who  had  brought  Davis  over. 

"We  must  send  him  some  jelly,"  Flora  said,  directly.  "Poor 
Davis !  it  is  too  bad.  Can  his  brother  make  him  comfortable  ? 
Perhaps  you  had  better  have  him  taken  to  our  house." 

Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  made  to  Davis,  first  by  Captain 
Jack,  then  by  Flora,  following.  But  Davis  thanked  them  kindly,  but 
declined.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  Severn  establishment ;  the 
cottage  seemed  quite  a  grand  place  to  him.  He  thought  he  could  get 
well  faster  at  his  brother's. 

Flora  and  Maud  did  not  prolong  the  parley  in  the  wind  ;  they  let 
Davis  go,  or  rather  be  borne,  on  his  way.  But  they  did  stop  to  hold 
a  parley  with  Captain  Jack  as  to  his  individual  luck  in  oysters  and 
shad,  and  as  to  'how  much  other  fishermen  of  his  acquaintance  had 
made  that  week.  They  were  exceedingly  well-informed,  these  girls, 
as  to  the  concerns  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  They  were  generous- 
hearted  to  a  fault ;  alvv^ays  making  corn-starch  or  jelly,  or  sewing  up 
red  flannel  for  one  poor  or  sick  neighbor  or  another.  Captain  Jack 
believed  that  they  were  the  finest  young  ladies  that  had  ever  lived, 
"  and  rare  beauties "  too.  They  were  like  hardy  roses,  with  their 
stubborn,  steady  English  color,  their  look  of  youth  and  health. 

On  their  way  home.  Flora  keeps  a  little  in  advance. 

"  Single  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
"Windlike,  she  warniered  through  the  land — " 

like  a  young  Diana,  indifferent,  unconscious,  just  at  present  plunged 
in  her  own  reflections. 

"  Maud,"  she  said,  presentl}',  "  I  have  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Maud,  catching  up  with  her,  rather  out  of  breath.  She 
had  been  trying  to  sing  "  Above  the  Wind,"  a  wild  sea-song.  That 
and  fast  walking  had  deepened  the  color  in  her  cheeks  and  the  light 
in  her  eyes,  until  she  was  rarely  lovely.  Her  skin  was  dazzling  white  ; 
and  this  glowing  color  made  her  look  like  a  wondrous  thing  of  fire 
and  snow. 

"  Let  us  go  over  and  keep  the  lighthouse." 

"  But  old  Davis'  wife  — " 
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"She  can  stay  there  too.  It  will  be  just  as  well,  as  we  are  raw 
hands.  But  we  will  never  come  over  here  ;  we  will  never  see  anj'  one  ; 
we  will  be  in  a  different  world,  as  it  were.    Are  you  willing  to  try  it?  " 

Maud  ahuays  was  willing  to  do  whatever  Flora  wished  ;  and  in  this 
case  she  felt  attracted  by  the  plan  itself.  After  all,  these  were  very 
young  girls  —  not  so  many  years  removed  from  childhood  —  and  this 
lighthouse  had  been  the  centre  of  interest  to  them  for  years.  As  little 
girls  they  had  watched  that  bright  light  shining  out  over  the  waters 
at  night,  and  it  had  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  real  living  being,  a 
presence  ever  vigilant  and  benevolent,  warding  off  danger  to  mariners. 

"  If  it  only  was  calm,  j^ou  and  I  might  row  over  there  and  tell  Mrs. 
Davis  we  are  coming,"  Flora  said,  reflectively. 

"  I'm  afraid  we'd  be  swamped  if  we  tried  it.  It  is  horribly  rough, 
and  the  wind  is  so  capricious." 

"  Captain  Jack  will  take  us.  Captain  Jack  said  he  was  going  out 
of  the  harbor  before  sunset." 

They  turned  back  and  held  a  parley  with  Captain  Jack.  These 
girls  were  autocrats  in  their  way  in  Good  Luck.  The  fisher-folk 
regarded  them  as  superior  beings  ;  they  rarely  criticised  their  doings. 
In  this  case,  Captain  Jack's  impression  was  that  this  was  a  charitable 
expedition  ;  he  fancied  the  young  ladies  wanted  to  cheer  up  Mother 
Davis.  He  knew  that  they  always  made  it  a  point  to  go  wherever 
there  was  sickness  or  trouble,  but  he  stroked  his  gray  beard  reflectively 
as  he  looked  at  the  water.  It  would  soon  be  blowing  harder,  and  it 
was  blowing  very  hard  now.  However,  he  agreed  to  take  Flora  and 
Maud  with  him  if  they  were  willing  to  risk  it. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  caprice,  a  whim,  on  their  part.  The  next 
day  or  the  day  after  that  would  have  answered  perfectly  well  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  plan  that  was  in  itself  a  caprice  ;  but  they  had  set 
their  hearts  upon  the  risk  of  getting  drowned,  and  what  these  girls 
set  their  hearts  upon  they  were  very  apt  to  carry  out.  They  ran  home 
for  waterproofs  and  shawls.  They  left  orders  with  the  two  servants 
to  wait  dinner  for  them  until  they  returned  ;  that  they  were  going  out 
to  the  lighthouse  with  Captain  Jack,  and  might  be  gone  an  hour  or 
more.  They  relied  upon  a  schooner  returning  to  Good  Luck  to  bring 
them  home  again.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was  simply  to  apprise 
Mrs.  Davis  of  their  projected  visit;  the  next  day  they  would  row  them- 
selves across  the  harbor  in  their  own  little  boat. 

The  two  servants  were  apathetic  negroes,  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  accustomed  to  be  thought  for,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  occur  to 
think  for  others.  They  agreed  to  put  back  dinner;  and  the  house- 
maid bestirred  herself  to  collect  the  wraps  which  the  two  girls  called 
for.  Then  Flora  and  Maud  scudded  off  again  to  the  beach  where 
Captain  Jack  was  standing,  beginning  to  repent  his  bargain. 

"I  don't  think  you'll  see  Good  Luck  again  to-night,"  he  said,  when 
the  wind  had  taken  their  sails  and  was  driving  them  before  it;  at 
which  Maud  began  to  wish  that  they  had  not  come,  but  Flora's  eyes 
danced. 

"  Unusually  rough,  isn't  it,  Captain  Jack  ?  Oh  well,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  shall  do  very  well  with  Mrs.  Davis ;  but  if  any 
boat  makes  Good  Luck  to-night,  we  will  take  passage  on  board  :  won't 
we,  Maud  ?  " 
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"You  couldn't  get  any  boat,  onless  she  had  a  fool  for  a  capting,  to 
stop  at  Lighthouse  Pint  to-night,  not  for  a  hundred  dollars,"  said 
Captain  Jack,  oracularly ;  "I  hardly  daresn't  do  it  myself  with  day- 
light to  back  me.  But  you  might  hail  and  hail  and  git  no  notice 
taken  of  you,  onst  I've  put  you  off.  The  wind  is  with  me,  and  'II 
drive  me  straight  acrost  the  bay  to  Pleasant  Island,  and  I'll  stop  by 
for  you  on  my  way  home  to-morrow  afternoon  ;  but  I'm  afraid  not 
many  a  craft  will  pass  the  lighthouse  before  then." 

"We're  in  for  it,"  laughed  Flora,  and  Maud  tried  to  laugh  too,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  sea  that  washed  over  them  just  then  and  drenched 
her  through  and  through. 

They  stood  on  the  beach  below  the  lighthouse  and  waved  good-bye 
to  Captain  Jack  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  "  No  one  but  Nancy  and 
Molly  know  where  we  are,  and  it  will  never  occur  to  them  to  send 
after  us,  even  if  any  one  could  be  found  willing  to  come  ;  they  have  a 
general  impression  that  we  are  fully  equal  to  any  emergency.  I 
wonder  how  late  they  will  wait  dinner  1 " 

Then  the  gale  took  them  and  exhausted  their  energies  in  a  tussle 
with  it,  until  they  reached  the  lighthouse.  They  knocked  at  the  door, 
but  there  was  no  answer  ;  then  they  pushed  it  open  and  went  in. 
Silence  !  solitude  !  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  above,  Maud 
called,  "  Mrs.  Davis  !  Mrs.  Davis  !  "  A  feeble  voice  answered,  "Who 
is  it  ? "  Then  the  girls  went  upstairs  together  ;  they  knew  the  way 
to  Mrs.  Davis'  room. 

The  old  woman  was  sick  in  bed.  She  was  utterly  disheartened  and 
depressed  ;  in  fact,  she  talked  of  dying,  and  cried  a  good  deal  when 
the  two  girls  first  came  in.  She  explained,  in  course  of  time,  that  she 
had  been  taken  violently  ill  with  giddiness,  weakness  and  pain, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  men  had  gone.  She  had  not  anticipated  the 
attack,  and  she  had  had  no  apprehensions  at  all  at  being  left  alone  at 
the  lighthouse.  Indeed,  she  had  been  there  alone  before  this  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  Davis  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the 
mainland  on  business.  "  The  Lord  sent  you  two  girls,  that's  certain," 
she  concluded  ;  "I  know  I  should  have  died  alone  in  the  night." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  die  at  all  now,  you  know,"  Flora  said, 
beginning  to  make  the  old  woman  comfortable,  which  Maud  and  she 
accomplished  between  them  ;  also  between  them  they  made  her  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  toast.  In  this  way  they  ascertained  the 
resources  of  the  larder,  and  also  where  the  things  were  kept.  "  It 
looks  now  as  though  we  were  going  to  have  it  all  our  own  way  here," 
Flora  said  ;  "  it  is  as  well  to  find  out  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  place." 

The  poor  old  woman  gave  up  entirely.  She  was  really  seriously  ill  ; 
and  she  permitted  herself  the  relaxation  of  being  ill  in  peace  and 
comfort,  now  that  Flora  and  Maud  had  come.  How  the  wind  did 
blow!  How  the  wind  did  howl!  The  storm  shrieked  and  raved 
around  the  lighthouse.  "  Seems  to  me  I  never  heard  sich  a  blow," 
Mrs.  Davis  said.  Then,  toward  sunset,  "It's  time  to  light  the  lamp 
in  the  tower.  Miss  Flora.  Mercy  on  me  !  whatever  would  I  have  done 
if  you  hadn't  been  here  ?  I  could  never  have  crawled  up  them  stairs  ; 
and  as  for  the  ships  in  the  bay,  they  need  the  light  to-night  of  all 
nights  in  the  year.  Some  of  them  sailors  may  thank  you  for  their 
lives,  I'm  thinking." 
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Flora  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  tower,  and  when  she  had  done  so, 
stared  out  over  the  black  seething  waters  of  the  bay.  No  ships  in 
sight ;  she  hoped  that  they  were  all  safe  in  port.  Then  she  went 
down  stairs,  and  she  and  Maud  got  their  room  ready.  Mrs.  Davis 
had  a  spare  bedroom  which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the 
housekeeping  of  a  gentlewoman  —  spotless  linen,  white  curtains  at 
the  windows,  a  set  of  old  India  ware  that  Davis  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  his  last  voyage.  "  We  will  send  for  some  of  our  clothes 
as  soon  as  we  can,"  said  Flora,  looking  complacently  into  the  depths 
of  a  large  closet  in  the  room,  "  and  then  we  shall  feel  at  home.  I. 
fancy  old  Davis  will  be  sick  some  time,"  she  continued  reflectively  ; 
from  the  tone  of  her  voice  she  might  as  well  have  said  "  I  hope."  "  I 
think  this  will  be  a  success,  Maud  —  very  queer  and  out-of-the-way." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud.     "  Are  you  at  all  afraid,  Flora?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  that  valiant  girl.  "  I  feel  as  though  we 
were  in  a  castle,  stoutly  defended  by  the  dauntless  waves.  Afraid  ? 
What  of  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  quite." 

"  No,  people  never  do  quite  know  what  they  are  afraid  of." 

But  in  truth  /  think  that  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
have  enumerated  reasons  for  fear  on  that  especial  night.  Two  young 
girls  all  alone  in  that  lonesome  place,  save  for  one  old  woman,  who, 
for  aught  they  knew,  might  be  very  desperately  ill  at  that  very  time; 
meanwhile  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  as  though  they  would  take 
the  lighthouse  and  its  inhabitants  between  their  teeth  and  grind  them 
to  powder.  However,  Flora's  spirits  rose  to  the  level  of  the  occasion. 
She  spent  half  the  night  upon  the  tower,  pleased  to  feel  herself  in  a 
position  of  responsibility.  Once  the  lamp  went  out  suddenly  and  left 
her  in  total  darkness  when  she  was  up  there.  That  had  been  a  day  of 
confusion  to  the  Davises,  and  the  old  woman  had  forgotten  to  trim  the 
wick.  Flora  seized  it  with  a  beating  heart,  and  stumbled  down  stairs 
with  it  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  old  woman  groaned  when  she  told 
her  what  had  happened.  "Yes,  I  forgot  to  look  after  it  this  morning; 
I  took  sick  just  at  the  time  that  I  allers  go  up  to  the  tower.  There's 
the  shears,  child  ;  and  take  a  tallow-dip  with  you  when  you  go  up  them 
nasty  dark  stairs  again.     There's  no  saying  what  you  might  meet." 

"  Shall  I  go  back  with  you  ?  "  Maud  asked,  feebly. 

"  No,  not  with  that  face  of  terror ;  yon  would  be  sure  to  see  a  ghost. 
I  fancy  you  could,     /never  liked  yellow  myself." 

When  Flora  had  replaced  the  light,  she  went  to  her  post  of  obser- 
vation once  more.  The  wind  was  driving  the  clouds  across  the  sky 
furiously.  Here  and  there  there  was  a  great  light  of  white ;  the  moon 
was  up,  and  half  up  the  heavens.  As  Flora  looked,  the  clouds  scudded 
apart  and  left  her  in  a  white  island  of  luminous  glory.  The  whole 
scene  became  of  a  sudden  perfectly  distinct  :  the  raging  w-aters,  the 
fitful  skies  ;  one  ship  in  sight  making  for  shore,  and  frightfully  near 
Lighthouse  Point  too.  And  no  doubt  she  would  have  been  still 
nearer  had  not  Flora  put  in  the  light  at  the  oppojtune  moment.  No 
doubt,  also,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  light  had  misled  her  and 
caused  her  to  keep  farther  in  shore  than  slie  would  have  done. 
Flora's  keen  eyes  recognised  the  kind  of  ship  she  was  —  an  oyster 
slooD.     How  recklessly  she  was  driving  too  ! 
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The  next  morning  dawned  perfectly  bright,  perfectly  clear,  although 
the  wind  howled  fearfully,  and  the  waters  dashed  up  madly  against 
the  shore.  Still  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  things  that  remorse- 
less, pitiless  brightness  which  seems  to  hang  over  the  beauty  of  a  day 
succeeding  a  storm.  The  two  girls  slept  late  ;  the  sun  was  streaming 
in  their  room  when  they  awoke.  The  door  between  their  room  and 
Mrs.  Davis'  was  open,  and  Maud  stole  in  softly  to  see  how  the  old 
woman  was.  She  was  asleep  too  ;  but  she  looked  so  pale,  so  worn, 
so  ill  in  the  daylight  that  Maud's  tender  heart  ached.  "  We  can't 
leave  her,"  she  said  out  loud,  as  she  pattered  away  again.  "  No," 
agreed  Flora  \  "  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us.  We  must  stay  and 
look  after  things  until  she  is  about  again."  Flora  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect ;  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  keeping  a  lighthouse 
was  better  than  going  up  in  a  balloon. 

After  breakfast,  having  waited  on  Mrs.  Davis  with  benevolent  zeal, 
they  went  out  for  a  stroll.  Leaning  against  each  other,  "  golden  head 
by  golden  head,"  laughing  and  talking,  they  suddenly  came  upon  a 
sight  both  new  and  terrible  to  these  girls. 

The  sea  had  washed  up  a  man  on  the  yellow  beach.  He  lay  there 
—  young  only  yesterday,  strong  only  yesterday,  now  dead,  "as  old  as 
death,"  powerless.  A  slight  girl  bent  over  him  and  lifted  his  head  ; 
another  girl  chafed  his  cold  hands.  They  looked  at  each  other  awe- 
struck. "  I  suppose  he  is  quite  dead.  Flora,"  Maud  said  ;  "  he  looks 
as  father  and  mother  looked  when  they  died." 

Tears  of  pity  stood  in  Flora's  beautiful  eyes.  She  was  so  young 
and  strong  hefrself,  it  seemed  so  dreadful  to  her  suddenly  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  bright,  beautiful  land  of  the  living  into  the  cold  gray 
land  of  shadows. 

"Oh,  Maud,"  she  cried,  "how  horrible  this  is!  not  a  man  within 
call !  He  must  lie  here  ;  we  can't  move  him.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  revive  him,  we  can  do  nothing ;  we  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  am  almost  certain  that  there  is  nothing  we  could  do,"  Maud 
said,  with  strange  composure,  she  who  was  usually  the  unnerved  and 
timid  one  ;  "I  think  he  has  been  dead  for  hours." 

He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gray,  wore  a  signet-ring  of  amethyst  on 
his  little  finger,  and  there  was  a  gold  repeater  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
a  tall  man  ;  the  rigidity  of  death  made  him  look  strangely  tall.  His 
dark  eyes  were  wide  open,  his  dark  hair  hung  in  damp  curls  about 
his  forehead.  A  man  with  strong,  regular  features,  straight,  black 
brows,  square  jaw. 

"A  gentleman,"  Flora  said,  presently.  But  as  she  said  it,  a  curious 
sense  of  incongruity  came  over  her.  Such  a  leveller  is  death !  Beggar 
or  prince,  the  man  before  them  had  gone  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten. 

Towards  afternoon  the  wind  lulled.  The  girls  had  brought  a  sheet 
from  the  house  and  covered  the  body  from  sight.  They  came  and 
went  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  house,  with  a  sense  that  they 
must  guard  over  the  dead.  After  a  while  they  grew  accustomed  to 
the  solemn  companionship.  As  first  one  girl  and  then  the  other  sat 
there  in  the  glorious  open  daylight,  they  began  to  feel  as  though  this 
strange  man  was  a  friend.     Of  course  they  wondered  who  he  was, 
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and  wove  romances  about  him,  after  the  fashion  of  girls.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  married  man.  To  these  girls  he  seemed  well  on  in  years  ;  he 
might  have  been  thirty-one  or  two.  There  were  a  few  gray  hairs  in 
his  head.  They  had  noticed  his  watch  and  his  ring.  They  reverently 
and  respectfully  refrained  from  searching  ;  but  his  handkerchief  was 
half  pulled  out,  and  that  was  marked  "  Richard  Dorsey."  His  watch 
had  also  been  half  dragged  out  of  his  pocket,  possibly  by  his  struggle 
in  the  water. 

They  told  Mrs.  Davis  of  the  melancholy  adventure,  and  she  told 
them  that  that  was  not  the  first  time  a  body  had  been  washed  ashore. 
"They  get  to  fightin'  on  the  boats,  and  it's  an  easy  matter  to  shove  a 
man  overboard.  The  rest  of  the  hands  league  together,  and  dead 
men  tell  no  tales." 

"I  don't  think  this  man  was  a  rough,"  Maud  said. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  added  Flora. 

"  Well,  they  might  have  had  a  grudge  against  him  ;  or  he  might 
have  lost  his  footin'  and  slipped  overboard.     There's  no  tellin'." 

Captain  Jack  put  in  an  appearance  about  four  o'clock.  The  girls 
took  him  to  where  the  dead  man  lay,  with  awe-struck  faces.  He 
pulled  his  shaggy  beard  reflectively,  after  his  wont.  "Pity,  pity,"  he 
said.  "  Now  how  did  he  come  by  his  death  ?  That's  what  I  would 
like  to  know.  Fell  overboard  ?  He  don't  look  to  me  exactly  like  the 
kind  of  a  chap  that  would  be  likely  to  make  a  false  step  in  the  dark. 
I  mind  there  was  onst  a  man,  of  this  yer  man's  station  I  should  say, 
washed  ashore  jist  so.  He  was  a  fine  figger  of  a  man,  with  a  rale 
putty  round  head  sot  on  his  shoulders ;  round  as  a  bullet  his  head 
war,  with  close,  black  hair.  I  wouldn't  ask  to  see  a  better-looking 
man." 

Captain  Jack  was  off  on  a  series  of  reminiscences.  Flora  began  to 
fidget.     "What  had  we  better  do  about  this  man.  Captain  Jack?" 

"  I'll  sail  in  shore  and  notify  the  authorities,  and  they'll  come  and 
fotch  him  off  if  they  please  ;  or  his  grave  might  be  dug  jist  here. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  has  no  more  done  for  him  than  jist  to  dig  him  a 
hole  in  the  sand." 

"Yes,"  Maud  said,  softly,  "he  was  washed  up  here;  this  ought  to 
be  his  resting-place  ;  and  you  and  I  could  put  up  a  tombstone  over 
him.  Flora." 

"  He'll  have  to  be  advertised,"  said  Captain  Jack. 

He  was  advertised.  His  watch  was  marked  "  Richard  Dorsey  "; 
his  handkerchief  was  marked,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  same  way. 
After  a  very  quiet  funeral,  the  interest  and  excitement  natural  to  the 
event  died  out  gradually;  but  Flora  and  Maud  had  his  grave  —  on  a 
little  hill  near  the  beach  where  they  had  first  found  him  —  carefully 
sodded  ;  and  they  kept  it  beautiful  with  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and 
also  of  the  honeysuckles  and  roses  that  grew  in  Mrs.  Davis'  garden. 

They  still  remained  at  the  lighthouse  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  practical 
reason  in  favor  of  their  doing  so  now.  Old  Mrs.  Davis  required 
constant  attention  ;  and  she  was  very  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to 
hire  an  assistant.  The  powers  that  be  looked  very  gloomy  in  view  of 
her  and  her  husband's  sickness.  In  fact,  they  came  very  near  being 
discharged  as  superannuated ;  but  Flora  went  to  old  Captain  Duvall, 
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who  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  lighthouse,  and  expressed  her 
opinion  to  him  that  the  old  people  would  be  about  again  very  soon. 
"  In  the  meantime,  Maud  and  I  mean  to  be  there  ;  and  we  will  see 
that  nothing  is  neglected."  Captain  Duvall  admired  Flora  extremely, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  please  her.  At  all  events  he  would  wait 
a  while  before  recommending  that  the  Davises  should  be  discharged. 

Maud  and  Flora  closed  up  their  own  house  and  gave  one  of  their 
servants  holiday  ;  the  other  they  took  with  them  to  the  lighthouse, 
also  a  reasonable  amount  of  clothing.  They  settled  down  in  due  order 
there,  and  were  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  They  greatly  enjoyed 
the  responsibility  of  their  position.  Flora  insisted  that  it  was  her 
especial  province  to  light  the  lamp  always,  and  she  studied  the  winds 
and  the  tides  with  an  accurate  zeal  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  student  of  meteorology. 

One  bright  spring  morning  a  strange  craft  anchored  just  off  the 
lighthouse  bar. 

"Flora!"  Maud  cried,  "come  and  see.  The  Spray  —  what  a 
beauty !     A  yacht." 

Having  nothing  better  to  do,  the  two  girls  seated  themselves  on  the 
beach  on  their  shawls  and  stared  at  the  new-comer.  There  was  quite 
a  little  commotion  on  board.  The  girls  were  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
faces,  but  the  crew  were  running  rapidly  to  and  fro.  Presently,  a 
boat  was  lowered  and  pulled  towards  them. 

The  man  at  the  oars  remained  in  the  boat,  but  the  only  other  pas- 
senger leaped  out  and  looked  about  him,  half-anxiously,  half-curiously. 
Finally,  he  approached  our  anchorites. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  believe  this  is  Sandy  Point  lighthouse  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Flora  said. 

"  I  am  GeorgQ  Dorsey,"  he  explained.  "  I  was  directed  here  to 
find  the  grave  of  my  brother.     Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  it?  " 

They  led  the  way.  The  grass  was  growing  finely  now,  and  only 
that  morning  Maud  had  laid  there  a  cross  of  fresh  flowers. 

"  We  found  him,"  Maud  explained,  in  low,  sad  tones ;  "  and  we 
were  so  sorry.  As  he  had  no  friends  here,  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
grave  ever  since." 

"  Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  For  the  present,"  Flora  answered,  in  a  tone  of  finality. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  erected  this  tombstone  to  a  perfect 
stranger  ? " 

"  Yes.  We  were  so  sorry  for  him,"  Maud  repeated,  fixing  upon  him 
her  beautiful,  pure  eyes.  As  she  did  so  she  noticed  the  very  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  that  there  was  between  himself  and  the  man 
who  had  been  drowned,  except  that  this  man  was  five  or  six  years 
younger.  The  same  straight  features,  square  jaw,  black  eyes  and 
hair.  "  I  am  very  grateful,"  the  stranger  said.  "  We  were  alone  in 
the  world,  and  very  dear  to  each  other.  Is  it  possible  that  you  — 
are  —  the  lighthouse-keeper's  daughters?  The  papers  said  that  they 
found  my  brother's  body,  I  wanted  to  express  to  them  my  gratitude 
and  — " 

He  had  intended  to  offer  a  substantial  proof  of  his  gratitude,  but 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  so,  now  that  he  had  seen  what 
manner  of  girls  these  were. 
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"  We  are  not  Davis'  daughters,"  Flora  said  ;  "  we  live  in  Good 
Luck." 

"  Ah,"  George  Dorsey  said.  Then  after  a  pause  :  "  My  brother  and 
I  parted  from  each  other  in  New  York  two  months  ago.  I  went 
south  on  my  yacht.  He  was  to  stay  there  for  a  while  longer,  then  in 
June  he  was  to  join  me,  and  we  were  to  cruise  about  the  northern 
coast.  Judge  of  my  horror  and  surprise  when  I  read  a  paragraph  in 
the  Herald  describing  the  drowning  of  a  man  off  this  point,  who 
answered  to  my  brother's  description.  I  refused  to  believe  it  at  first, 
but  one  proof  after  another  was  crowded  upon  me.  I  would  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  could  give  me  any  clue  as  to  this  mystery. 
Have  you  heard  any  reports,  any  rumors?  " 

They  were  all  standing  on  the  beach  outside  of  Mother  Davis' 
garden-fence. 

"  Mr.  Dorsey,"  Flora  said,  "were  you  and  your  brother  ever  in  this 
neighborhood  before  ?  " 

"  Last  year,  yes.  We  came  over  here  in  November  for  duck- 
shooting.  We  anchored  off  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  near  the  farm 
of  some  people  named  Rivers." 

"Ah!  One  of  the  sons  had  an  oyster-sloop,  had  he  not?  and  was 
he  not  a  rough,  unprincipled  kind  of  fellow?" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  was.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  He  cruises  in  and  out  of  this  harbor  constantly.  His  sloop  is  a 
small  one,  and  he  has  only  one  hand,  a  negro,  on  board  besides  him- 
self and  his  brother.  But  the  last  time  he  was  in  Good  Luck,  this 
negro  said  very  strange  things.  He  said  that  Mr.  Richard  Dorsey 
had  been  at  Goose  Creek,  the  Rivers'  place,  very  lately,  and  that  he 
and  his  boss  had  had  a  falling  out.  The  man's  story  ran,  that  Rivers 
was  jealous  of  Mr.  Dorsey.  Rivers  was  going  to  be  married  to  his 
cousin,  a  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  who  lived 
on  their  place  ;  and  Mr.  Dorsey,  the  man  said,  was  courting  the  girl 
too." 

"  I  remember  her ;  a  very  pretty  girl  she  was.  Yes,  Richard  ad- 
mired her  last  year  —  strange  !  strange  !  " 

"Flora  and  I,"  Maud  interpolated,  "have  wondered  how  much  of 
this  was  truth,  how  much  fiction.  But  at  all  events,  yesterday  we 
heard  that  Rivers  had  sailed  for  China.  Perhaps  he  fears  an  inves- 
tigation." 

Flora  proceeded  :  "The  hand  goes  on  to  say  that  Rivers  and  Mr, 
Dorsey  patched  up  their  quarrel,  and  that  Mr.  Dorsey  went  out  sailing 
with  him  the  day  of  the  heavy  blow,  a  month  ago." 

"  You  may  not  remember  the  blow,"  said  Maud,  "  but  it  was  on 
that  evening  that  Mr.  Dorsey  was  washed  ashore." 

His  brother  put  up  his  hand  to  his  face.  A  silence.  "  I  will  go 
over  to  Goose  Creek,"  he  said ;  "  Mollie  will  tell  me  everything  there 
is  to  be  told.  1  fear  very  much  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
truth  in  this  report."  Then,  with  an  effort  as  he  was  turning  away, 
and  as  though  his  brother's  good  name  was  at  stake  and  he  wished 
to  clear  it :  "  This  Rivers  was  a  jealous,  stupid  fellow.  His  jealousy 
of  my  poor  brother  was  simply  preposterous ;  my  brother  was  a 
married  man.     His  wife  is  almost  broken-hearted  ;  she  is  unable  to 
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make  these  inquiries  for  herself  at  the  present  moment,  but  she  means 
to  come  here  as  soon  as  her  health  will  permit.  I  thank  you  both 
very  much  for  your  beautiful  and  unusual  sympathy.  I  hope  I  shall 
see  you  again.  With  your  permission,  I  will  call  on  you  when  I  again 
visit  my  brother's  grave." 

He  still  hesitated.  Somehow  these  simple  country  girls,  with  their 
"  calm  simplicity  of  grace,"  abashed  him,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was. 
Maud  read  his  thought,  or  perhaps  she  pitied  him  —  the  lonely, 
mourning  man.  She  put  her  hand  out,  and  he  grasped  it  warmly; 
afterwards  he  shook  hands  with  Flora,  and  then  he  walked  down  to 
his  boat.  The  girls  stood  and  watched  him  as  he  was  pulled  away. 
They  watched  the  yacht  also  whilst  she  got  under  way  again  and 
approached  nearer  to  Good  Luck.  At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Davis'  voice 
was  heard  calling  them.  They  turned  and  went  indoors.  She  had 
watched  the  arrival  and  the  departure  from  her  seat  in  the  open 
window,  and  she  was  all  eagerness  to  hear  the  news.  A  long  gossip 
followed,  during  which  Mrs.  Davis  discussed  the  pros  and  cons. 

"That  Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  very  fine-looking  young  man,  wasn't  he?  " 
she  concluded  with. 

"The  handsomest  man  lever  saw  in  my  life,"  Flora  said.  But 
Maud  said  nothing.  After  this,  for  several  days  following,  Flora 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  handsome  stranger.  On  the  other  hand 
Maud  thought  a  great  deal.  There  is  a  difference  in  dispositions. 
However,  when  Flora  insisted  upon  making  him  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation between  Maud  and  herself,  it  was  found  that  their  opinions 
agreed  in  the  main.  They  expressed  their  opinions  boldly,  after  the 
manner  of  inexperience.  But  also  after  the  manner  of  inexperience, 
they  were  guided  chiefly  by  instinct,  and  they  were  not  far  from 
wrong  when  they  decided  that  the  two  Dorsey  brothers,  though 
strangely  alike,  were  yet  cast  in  a  different  mould. 

"  It  is  ill-luck  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,"  Maud  said  ;  "  but  Richard 
Dorsey  was  a  man  I  could  not  have  trusted." 

"  Whereas  one  feels,"  Flora  said,  "  that  his  brother's  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond." 

At  this  period  of  their  lives  these  young  ladies  read  many  romances 
and  much  poetry.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the,  heroes  of 
these  works  of  fiction,  as  pictured  by  them,  bore  a  striking  family 
resemblance  to  George  Dorsey.  If  you  are  surprised,  and  a  trifle 
disgusted,  at  this  young  gentleman's  easy  conquest,  you  must  remember 
that  Maud  and  Flora  had,  up  to  this  time,  had  absolutely  no  young 
men  acquaintances.  The  oystermen  and  the  sailors,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  working-men  of  Good  Luck,  they  had  seen,  but  what  comparison 
was  there  between  these  and  George  Dorsey  ? 

Later  in  that  same  day  the  Spray  danced  past  the  lighthouse  again, 
on  her  way  to  Goose  Creek,  as  the  girls  surmised.  One  day,  two 
days  more  went  by ;  on  the  third  day  the  Spray  dropped  anchor  once 
more  off  the  lighthouse.  These  idle  girls  whose  story  I  am  telling 
were,  as  usual,  on  the  watch.  They  went  down  the  garden-path  to 
meet  George  Dorsey  with  undisguised  pleasure ;  in  truth,  as  they 
shook  hands  the  three  felt  like  old  friends. 

"  I  saw  Mollie,"  George  remarked,  accepting  Flora's  invitation  to 
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enter  the  house  and  to  seat  himself  in  one  of  old  Davis'  great  bamboo 
arm-chairs.     "  Poor  creature  !  " 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  tell  them  in  detail  of  the  poor  girl's 
grief,  although  he  had  himself  been  sufficiently  moved  by  the  intensity 
of  it  to  have  waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject,  had  he  so  willed.  Alas  ! 
she  had  loved  the  reckless,  hapless  Richard  Dorsey.  And  without 
doubt  she  had  acted  with  passionate  indiscretion  to  her  cousin  Rivers. 
She  blamed  herself  bitterly  now.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  more  cir- 
cumspect, Rivers  would  not  have  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness, culminating  in  the  dark  crime  they  guessed  at.  But,  one  result 
of  George's  visit  to  Goose  Creek  had  been  to  reconcile  him  in  a 
measure  to  his  brother's  fate.  It  was  bad  enough  as  it  was  —  MoUie 
plunged  in  remorseful  grief,  young  Rivers  an  exile  ;  but  there  was  the 
consolation  that  at  all  events  Mollie  need  never  know  now  that 
Richard  had  simply  been  amusing  himself  with  her,  and  that  she  had 
only  been  the  plaything  of  an  idle  hour  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  heart. 

"When  I  came  here,"  George  said,  after  a  while,  "it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  my  brother's  body  removed  ;  but  he  would  have  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  I  myself  heartily  dislike  such  a  custom. 
If  my  sister-in-law  will  consent,  it  shall  remain  where  it  is." 

"Yes,"  Flora  said.  But  Maud  added:  "Mr.  Dorsey,  you  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  our  home  ;  we  live  on  the  mainland.  There- 
fore it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  see  to  the  grave  for  you." 

"Thank  you  for  reminding  me,  although  at  the  same  time  you  must 
think  me  a  very  unreasonable  creature  to  have  taken  such  service  for 
granted.  No  ;  apart  from  your  being  near  —  forgive  me,  but  we  seem 
to  be  old  friends,  from  the  bond  which  your  kindness  has  established 
between  us  —  this  would  seem  the  place  for  him  to  rest.  He  loved 
the  water,  and  here  the  waters  wash  his  feet ;  he  loved  the  open 
country,  and  here  it  is  so  remote  and  sylvan.  Besides,  death  is  a 
great  reconciler;  but  after  all,  his  domestic  relations  were  very  un- 
happy ;  he  never  loved  his  wife  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved.  It 
would  seem  a  foolish  conventionality  to  disturb  him  now." 

He  paused  abruptly.  He  had  gone  on  to  say  far  more  than  he  had 
at  first  intended  ;  but  the  two  simple,  sympathising  girls  led  him  on 
unconsciously.  "  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "  I  remember  that  you  told  me 
you  did  not  live  here.  Have  you  no  parents?  or  is  it  the  custom  here 
for  lovely  young  ladies  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  away  from  the 
paternal  roof?" 

"  We  are  orphans,"  Maud  said.  "  We  are  cousins,  not  sisters,  as 
you  may  have  supposed." 

"I  confess  that  I  did." 

"  We  live  in  Good  Luck,"  Flora  proceeded.  "  I  have  a  house 
there,"  she  added,  rather  grandly. 

"A  house !  I  should  as  soon  have  suspected  it  of  a  dryad  or  a 
naiad." 

"  You  can  see  the  roof  of  the  Cottage  from  here,"  Maud  said. 
"The  garden  slopes  down  to  the  water's  edge.  We  mean  to  go  home 
again  to-morrow.  Old  Davis  is  reported  to  be  well  again,  and  he  will 
come  out  in  the  morning.     We  are  sorry  to  go." 
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"  Oh  !  very  sorry,"  said  Flora,  sincerely. 

Presently  Mr.  Dorsey  asked  them  if  they  would  show  him  the  way 
round  the  island.  It  was  almost  an  island,  so  narrow  a  neck  of  land 
separated  it  from  the  peninsula  ;  at  high  tide  indeed  this  neck  was 
submerged.  So  the  three  started  out,  and  when  they  had  explored 
to  their  hearts'  content,  George  rather  diffidently  proposed  to  the 
young  ladies  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  yacht.  It  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  there  could  be  any  objection  to  this  plan  ;  they  agreed 
instantly,  and  enjoyed  the  visit  exceedingly.  George  lived  in  style 
indeed,  and  gave  orders  to  his  steward  to  produce  their  best  fare  and 
their  show-service.  It  was  all  so  novel  and  strange  that  both  Flora 
and  Maud  were  proportionately  pleased.  George,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  greatly  puzzled  by  them.  Here  were  girls  with  the  com- 
posure and  dignity  of  duchesses,  who  yet  calmly  confessed  to  him  that 
they  had  never  seen  champagne  before  and  had  never  eaten  a  dinner 
served  in  courses.  Nevertheless,  their  address  was  admirable ;  if 
they  asked  questions,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  information,  not  to  relieve 
any  embarrassment.     "  It  is  amazing,"  George  decided. 

And  how  beautiful  they  were  !  George  Dorsey  had  devoured  the 
classics  during  his  years  at  school.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
seemed  to  see  the  realisation  of  a  Greek  goddess  ;  and  of  course  a 
Diana  and  a  Hebe  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  modern  way  of 
setting  a  dinner-table.  George  christened  these  girls  Hebe  and 
Diana  ;  certainly  Flora  suggested  the  goddess  of  the  — 

- "  Ripe  red  lips  and  clear  gray  eyes, 

And  hair,  pure  gold,  blown  hoyden-wise, 
Across  her  face  " — 

just  as  Maud  recalled  the  goddess  of  innocence  and  of  youth. 

The  next  day  Maud  and  Flora  returned  to  Good  Luck,  and  they 
were  sufficiently  human  to  find  abundant  occupation  in  getting  rid  of 
the  accumulated  dust  of  a  month,  in  letting  in  the  summer  airs  to 
dry  the  damp  rooms  unclosed  so  long,  and  to  blow  out  the  mysterious 
cobwebs  and  spiders  and  gnats  that  come,  one  cannot  tell  whence,  as 
soon  as  mortals  abandon  the  field  to  their  subtle  invasion.  They 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  They  had  an  object  in  making  the  Cottage 
exceptionally  beautiful  and  attractive,  in  weeding  their  flower-beds, 
in  training  their  rose-bushes,  in  setting  out  the  plants  that  had  been 
under  cover  all  winter :  George  Dorsey  had  assured  them  that  he 
would  be  here  again. 

And  one  bright  day  in  May  he  did  return.  They  were  out  on  the 
bay  in  their  little  boat,  each  with  a  pair  of  oars,  when  the  yacht 
suddenly  bore  down  upon  them.  Flora  waved  a  handkerchief  gaily, 
and  Maud  broke  out  into  a  pretty  Gondellied  which  she  had  sung  to 
him  when  he  had  been  there  before,  and  which  he  had  greatly 
admired.  George  came  rowing  after  them  presently,  all  eagerness 
and  pleasure.  He  has  said  since  that  the  loveliest  picture  he  can 
recall  is  that  of  those  two  girls  in  their  white  and  green  boat,  with 
their  white  dresses,  their  beautiful  smiling  faces  upturned  —  the  boat, 
the  water,  themselves,  bathed  in  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  sunset. 
And  how  glad  they  were  to  see  him  !     It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was 
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the  realisation  of  some  Arcadian  dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  still  dreaming  when  he  went  home  with  them  after  a  while,  and 
drank  coffee  at  their  cottage,  together  with  other  and  more  appropri- 
ately sylvan  fare. 

Two  or  three  wonderful  weeks  went  by.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
that  Maud  or  Flora  saw  more  of  George  Dorsey  ;  and  yet  in  some 
occult  way,  George  certainly,  as  the  days  went  by,  gave  himself  up  to 
Maud  in  thought  and  look,  even  when  he  was  talking  to  Flora, 
obeying  her  somewhat  imperious  behests,  humoring  her  whims  ;  and 
one  evening,  he  and  Maud,  wandering  up  and  down  the  beach  whilst 
Flora  went  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  a  sick  woman  in  the  village,  had 
a  long  conversation. 

That  night,  when  he  had  gone  out  to  the  Spray,  Maud  came  and 
knelt  down  by  Flora  as  she  sat  in  the  low,  deep  window-seat  in  her 
own  room,  looking  out  upon  the  shining  of  the  pale  starlight  on  the 
water.  "  Flora,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Flora,  I 
am  so  happy,  oh,  so  happy!  he  loves  me." 

It  was  dark  ;  besides,  Maud's  face  was  hidden  in  her  cousin's  lap. 
No  one  saw  the  look  of  violent  pain  that  swept  over  Flora's  face  ;  no 
one  heard  the  bitter  cry  of  her  heart.  But  she  steadied  her  voice 
bravely.  She  stroked  her  cousin's  hair  tenderly.  "  It  is  no  wonder, 
darling,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  can't  be  very  glad  of  it,  since  it  will  take 
you  away  from  me." 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks  by  this  time,  tears  that 
washed  away  all  jealousy,  all  hardness.  Maud  never  guessed  what  a 
battle  Flora  had  fought  and  won  in  those  few  minutes'  time. 

Maud  was  married  that  very  summer.  That  was  years  ago.  She 
and  George  year  after  year  have  come  to  see  Flora  since  then,  and  to 
look  after  a  lonely  grave  on  Lighthouse  Point.  Year  after  year  they 
say  to  each  other,  how  charming  Flora  is  in  her  freshness  and  strength, 
in  her  life  of  good  deeds  to  her  poorer  neighbors,  and  of  intercourse 
with  that  dear  Mother  Nature  who  understands  so  well  how  to  keep 
her  children's  hearts  childlike  and  at  rest. 

K.  R.  L. 
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Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow." 

Barton  Grey. 


CHAPTER   L 
Introductory. 


"I 


WONDER,"  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn  writes,  "if  I  haven't 
threads  of  many  life-stories  in  this  old  maid's  journal  of 
mine?  Episodes  of  some  real  romances  are  chronicled  here  ;  family 
secrets  confided  to  me  in  my  knockings-about ;  sketches  of  every 
kind  of  folk  whom  I  have  fallen  in  with  ; —  I  wouldn't  take  a  good 
deal  for  this  treasury  of  my  own  special  relics  of  the  past.  Somehow 
I  think  I  stumbled  on  another  bit  of  story  at  Holme  Park  last 
summer,  where  I  was  visiting  an  old  friend,  who,  instead  of  becoming 
an  independent  being  like  myself,  elected  to  marry  Ned  Holme,  have 
her  heart  broken,  and  be  left  at  —  well,  her  age  is  mine  ! — a  widow, 
with  a  son  who  promises  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps,  and  a 
daughter  who  —  who  is  a  lovely  creature,  stately  and  beautiful,  my 
wonder  and  delight,  who  should  be  my  heroine  if  ever  I  got  all  the 
parts  of  a  story  together., 

"All  the  story  I  fancy  was  beginning  there  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
or  know  ;  but  a  fragment  of  it  may  lie,  hidden  to  all  eyes  but  mine, 
upon  these  yellow  pages.  The  characters  I  could  sketch  ;  a  bit  of 
the  story  \  even  imaginary  motives,  scenes,  and  incidents ;  but  all  of 
any  life  is  never  revealed  to  any  eye  save  One  —  and  may  He  have 
mercy  on  our  follies  ! 

"  When,  summer  before  last,  I  was  at  Holme  Park,  Bessie's  hus- 
band was  still  alive  ;  but  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  he  had  been  changed 
from  his  wicked,  gay,  imperious  self  of  old  to  a  trembling,  querulous 
invalid.  He  had  aged  incredibly ;  his  hair  was  almost  gray  ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  him  as  he  moved  about  the  house,  with  his  slow 
shuffling  step,  shaking  hands,  and  uncertain,  wandering  eyes,  never 
left  me  :  I  had  quite  as  lief  have  met  his  ghost  as  seen  Dr.  Holme  in 
those  latest  days  of  his  life.  But  his  wife  and  daughter  served  him 
as  untiringly,  as  affectionately  as  if  they  had  never  felt  his  neglect 
and  indifference  ;  as  if  he  had  not  brought  disgrace  on  the  proud  old 
name  and  been  their  shame  and  grief  for  years.  They  were  always 
hovering  near  him.  The  old  love  and  the  joy  of  being  necessary  to 
his  comfort  lit  Bessie's  dark,  bright  face,  and  her  smiles  and  rosy 
cheeks  made  her  look  young  again,  as  she  bent  over  his  chair  and 
interpreted  into  Christian  speech  the  broken  sounds  he  made.  / 
never  could  discover  in  them  anything  more  intelligible  than  a  'ya- 
ya-ya-yoop  ! '  Poor  Ned  Holme  !  He  hated  me,  I'm  afraid  ;  I  know 
I  hated  him  until  1  forgave  him  because  he  was  dead. 

"  Bessie  is  still  lovely  and  bright  and  rosy-cheeked,  as  she  goes  on 
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with  her  quiet  life,  wearing  her  widow's  weeds,  loving  her  children, 
ministering  of  her  plenty  to  the  poor,  and  bearing  in  the  sweet  content 
of  her  face  the  sign  of  that  heavenly  peace  she  feels  with  God,  and 
her  Christian  charity  for  her  neighbor.  She  believes  God  has  been 
very  merciful  to  her — and  so  He  has,  to  give  her  that  believing, 
thankful  spirit. 

"  Edward,  her  first-born,  is  tall  and  pale  and  rather  handsome.  I 
do  not  fancy  the  young  man.  There  is  too  much  of  the  air  of  his 
father  about  him  ;  and  his  splendid  eyes  are  not  honest.  He  loves 
cards  and  wine,  as  his  father  before  him  ;  and  his  pleasantest  trait,  as 
shown  in  his  kindness  to  little  Nell  Gaddys  —  forlorn  little  midget! — 
is  like  his  father's  generosity,  mostly  fickle  as  free. 

"  Lois  has  a  graver,  paler  beauty  than  her  mother's  ever  was.  She 
is  still  young  and  slender,  but  hers  is  a  grand  style,  and  her  woman- 
hood promises  glorious  loveliness.  Her  chiselled  features  are  cut 
large  and  clear,  never  carelessly  or  with  one  slovenly  line  or  unfinished 
touch.  Her  eyes  are  dark,  with  long  lashes,  and  eyebrows  so  heavy 
as  to  add  -gravity  and  majesty  to  her  face.  Her  head,  held  erect,  is 
classic  in  every  curve  and  turn.  She  is  the  most  simple-minded, 
natural,  and  unspoiled  of  the  daughters  of  earth.  My  honest,  sweet- 
natured  Lois  !  I  know  not  how  to  love  her  most.  I  think  of  her 
during  those  last  months  of  her  father's  life.  She  had  never  known 
him  in  his  most  attractive  days,  and  could  not  share  her  mother's 
passionate  feeling  for  him  ;  but  that  subtle  flavor  of  courtesy,  that 
unfailing  patience,  that  cheerful,  almost  tender  care  she  showed  him 
never  wavered.  She  spoke  of  him  one  day  —  I  had  not  known  her  to 
do  that  before  for  a  long  time  —  when,  as  we  sat  together,  old 
Fortune,  her  father's  dog,  came  up  to  her  and  laid  his  nose  on  her 
knee.  Lois  put  down  her  hand,  and  lifting  his  head,  looked  in  his 
wistful  face.  - 

"  '  What  beautiful  eyes  he  has  ! '  she  said,  in  that  tender,  '  excellent ' 
voice  of  hers. 

"  *  I  always  think  of  Fortune  in  his  old  place,'  I  said,  inconsiderately 
—  he  was  always  beside  her  father. 

"'We  miss  Father  very  much,'  she  answered,  simply,  and  said  no 
more.  I  glanced  at  her,  and  can  recall  now  the  expression  of  her 
fine  face,  as  with  her  head  turned  towards  the  window,  her  profile,  in 
the  dusky  room,  was  drawn  clearly  against  the  outer  light  and  the 
pale  skies,  while  she  sat  motionless,  the  dog's  head  nestled  in  the 
hollow  of  her  gentle  hand. 

"  My  Lois  is  also  an  artist  born.  I  thought  long  ago  her  drawing 
and  crayon-sketching  meant  something  ;  this  year  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  her  painting  means  genius.  Her  delicate  flower  and  leaf 
studies,  the  gift  she  has  of  giving  life  and  expression  to  the  faces  she 
paints  —  and  she  is  fondest  of  painting  faces  and  figures,  and  arranges 
all  the  incidents  of  her  pictures  with  such  grace  and  fancy —  all  these 
indicate  the  gift  Heaven  has  given  her.  She  has  had  drawing-mastei-s 
in  the  town,  and  of  my  irregular  teachings  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  our  art  she  has  availed  herself  with  an  aptitude  and  ardor  that 
only  belong  to  genius,  in  my  belief. 

"  She  and  her  mother  are  beloved   among  the  poor  mothers  near, 
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who  bring  their  ailing  children  to  them  for  advice  and  healing  ;  for  in 
simple  cases,  either  Mrs.  Holme  or  Lois  will  venture  to  prescribe 
medicines,  practising  Dr.  Holme's  neglected  profession,  and  using 
their  modest  skill  with  much  success.  They  could  not  help  learning 
something  from  the  doctor  (who  was  as  learned  as  lazy),  and  from 
those  of  his  books  which  they  have  studied.  Grave  Lois  is  considered 
no  small  power  in  her  own  private  little  circle  of  beneficiaries.  I  can 
recall  her  years  ago,  gently  administering  her  small  pills  under  her 
father's  occasional  supervision,  to  dogs,  kittens,  or  the  gardener's 
children,  whenever  anything  seemed  wrong  with  them.  And  she  has 
that  way  with  everything  weak  and  small,  that  she  attracts  to  her- 
self the  love  of  everything  that  moves  about  the  place. 

"A  poor  woman  came  to  Holme  Park  one  day  with  a  clean,  sad- 
eyed,  delicate  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  pitiful  story  to  tell.  Lois  took 
the  baby  and  commenced  to  soothe  it  to  sleep,  while  Bessie  went 
upstairs  with  the  poor  woman  to  pick  out  some  things  to  give  her. 
All  the  rest  of  us  went  on  with  our  avocations.  We  were  sitting  in 
the  broad  hall  which  runs  through  the  house  from  front  porch  to  back 
piazza.  Edward  was  on  the  back  steps,  peaceabl}^  playing  jackstraws 
to  amuse  his  pet,  Nelly  Gaddys,  and  cheating  her  at  every  turn  ;  her 
elder  sister,  Louise  the  fair,  in  her  pale  blue  muslin,  sat  in  the  broad, 
cool  hall,  just  within-doors,  slowly  crochetting  with  even,  precise 
stitches  ;  and  I  was  reading  and  eating  grapes.  We  were  all  quiet ; 
the  old-fashioned  clock  on  the  landing  half-way  up  the  broad,  circling 
stairway,  could  be  heard  to  tick ;  and  Lois,  with  bent  head  and  softly 
falling  feet,  walked  up  and  down  the  broad,  cool  hall,  unaware  that 
one  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  events  of  life  was  hastening  towards 
her,  and  that  the  old  clock's  hands  approached  an  hour  that  had 
meaning  in  it.  .There  was  a  brooding  motherliness  in  her  air  as  she 
bent  her  head  above  the  child.  ^Louise  Gaddys,  who  gently  but 
firmly  objects  to  babies,  and  Nelly,  who  '  hates  the  squirming  things,' 
and  I,  who  have  an  old  maid's  preference  for  cats  as  less  troublesome 
and  more  companionable,  still  like  to  see  Lois  handle  one.  With 
her  the  care  of  children  is  an  instinct.  She  is  but  nineteen  years  old 
—  just  the  age  of  pretty,  fair  Louise  —  but  she  is  known  for  her  tact 
with  naughty  children,  her  charm  for  fretful  babies,  her  tender  skill 
at  their  little  sick-beds. 

"  But  the  old  clock  struck  ;  it  was  five  o'clock  ;  somebody  was 
coming  up  the  steps.  It  was  Harvey  Alexander,  '  Harvey  le  debon- 
naire,'  as  we  style  him  —  no  unusual  visitor;  but  with  him  came 
his  learned  great-uncle,  Judge  Alexander,  whose  face,  with  its  small 
eyes,  receding  forehead,  bit  of  sandy  whisker  and  prominent  mouth 
and  chin  (his 'monkey-mug,'  as  Nelly  calls  it),  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  an  old  white  monkey's.  He  was  certainly  in  contrast  with 
gay  Harvey,  airy  and  cheery,  blithe  and  debonnaire,  who  wore  that 
day  such  an  eager,  handsome  face.  As  they  lifted  their  eyes,  they 
saw  Lois,  with  the  sleeping  baby  on  her  arm,  stand  in  the  door.  She 
is  rather  tall,  with  a  shapely,  slender  figure,  dressed  in  a  sombre  dress 
which  fits  closely,  and  falls,  plain  and  dark,  to  the  floor.  Her  head 
is  held  erect,  and  there  is  such  digsity  and  beauty  in  the  poise  of  her 
head  upon  that  round   throat;  there  is  such  plainness  in  her  attire, 
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such  majesty  in  her  carriage,  such  gravity  and  loveliness  in  her  face, 
with  its  dark  eyes  and  absolute  perfectness  of  feature,  that  unwilling 
admiration  appeared  in  the  small  cold  eyes  of  the  Judge. 

"  I  look  keenly  at  Harvey  as  he  watches  the  greetings  of  his  uncle 
and  Lois  Holme  ;  I  see  the  leap  of  joy  and  pride  in  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  speaks,  I  hear  the  thrill  in  his  voice  that  must  enlighten,  even 
though  it  be  against  his  will,  so  keen  an  observer  as  Judge  Alexander. 

"The  old  man  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself  as  an  observer  and 
tactician.  I  have  known  him  well.  He  and  Dr.  Holme  had  bitter 
feuds  ;  justice  and  disagreeableness  on  the  Judge's  side,  deviltry  and 
success  on  the  Doctor's.  One  of  their  many  rivalries  was  for  Bessie's 
hand  :  the  Judge  never  forgave  either  for  his  disappointment,  and 
never  noticed  another  woman.  He  adopted  his  great-nephew  in  his 
loneliness  and  prosperity,  educated  the  young  man  for  his  pet  pro- 
fession, the  law,  and  seems  to  place  all  his  hopes  in  him.  The  Judge 
must  be  interested  in  a  house  which  Harvey  visits,  as  this,  a  dozen 
times  a  week  ;  and  I  felt  that  the  old  man  had  come  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  I  know  him  too  well  to  believe  that  there  has  been,  as 
yet,  any  open  talk  between  himself  and  his  nephew  ;  too  carefully  he 
would  avoid  shaping  any  vague  feeling  by  the  use  of  words,  too 
dearly  he  loves  to  weave  his  spider-webs,  and  with  crafty  and  invisible 
skill  to  fetter  his  nephew's  doings. 

"  The  Judge  comes  in,  and  the  visitors  are  seated  in  the  airy  hall 
with  us.  Nothing  escapes  Judge  Alexander's  keen  eyes,  and  none  of 
their  quick  glances  escape  7ne. 

"  By  a  side-way  the  poor  woman  is  sent  away  comforted,  Lois  softly 
returning  the  sleeping  baby  from  her  half-reluctant  arms  ;  and  Mrs. 
Holme  comes  to  greet  Judge  Alexander,  and  to  receive  his  unwonted 
call  kindly  and  pleasantly.  Edward  does  not  stop  his  game  with 
little  Nelly  Gaddys,  except  for  a  rather  stiff  and  ungracious  bow. 
Louise  Gaddys  rises  to  be  introduced  to  the  Judge,  and  he  speaks  to 
her  very  graciously.  Her  father,  a  lawyer  and  politician,  is  his  friend. 
'  He  is  glad  to  know  Tom  Gaddys's  daughters,'  with  a  glance  towards 
Nelly  at  Edward's  knee  ;  'his  nephew  has  spoken  of  them  as  visiting 
at  Holme  Park  ;  they  have  been  here  some  time,'  he  understands. 
'  Their  mother  was  one  of  your  earliest  friends,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Holme.' 

"  Bessie  answers  that  their  mother  and  she  and  I  were  schoolmates 
and  always  friends ;  she  has  always  liked  to  have  the  children  at 
Holme  Park  whenever  they  could  come. 

"  While  the  Judge  talks  to  us,  I  see  him  study  Louise.  She  has  a 
sweet,  calm  face,  blue  eyes  and  soft,  fair  hair  ;  her  expression  is 
simply  placid  and  serene  ;  her  life  has  been  almost  untroubled,  save 
by  her  wilful,  spoiled  little  sister  ;  she  has  never  had  a  care  beyond 
the  occasional  lack  of  spending-money —  for  Mr.  Gaddys  is  not  over- 
rich —  and  with  her  clear,  bright  complexion  and  amiable  look  she 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  much 
disturbed  if  Harvey's  fancy  pointed  to  her.  He  speaks  to  Louise, 
and  she  answers  with  lady-like  quietness  and  a  quaint  little  touch  of 
fun,  but  he  and  I  notice  that  Harvey  does  not  pay  attention.  The 
Judge  turns  abruptly  to  Lois.  Harvey's  earnest  air  and  eager  warn- 
ing looks  have  unnerved  her.     Like  most  women  who  are  stately  and 
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indifferent  with  most  people,  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  before 
whom  she  is  timid  and  humble  ;  and  Lois,  under  her  lover's  eyes, 
flushed,  blundered,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  devoid  of  her  usual  ease 
and  self-possession.  But  the  Judge  was  patient.  He  knew  that  few 
reflect  pleasantly  on  a  conversation  in  which  they  have  appeared  to 
disadvantage  ;  and  it  was  not  his  wish  to  render  Lois  or  Harvey 
uneasy  in  regard  to  this  his  visit.  He  contrived  to  address  Lois  at 
intervals,  until  she  grew  calm  and  fluent  of  speech  again,  and  Har- 
vey's bright  face  glowed  with  pride  in  her  intelligence  and  beauty. 

"The  Judge  bade  farewell  at  last  with  marked  graciousness,  and  went 
away  with  his  nephew.  I  can  fancy  his  adroit  evasions  of  the  subject 
which  his  nephew,  evidently  satisfied  and  light  of  heart,  may  have 
tried   to  bring  up  on  the  homeward  way. 

"But  a  few  days  after  I  hear  that  Harvey  is  thinking  of  a  trip  to 
Europe.  It  is  added  that  his  uncle  has  long  intended  to  send  him  to 
pass  a  year  abroad,  enjoying  his  youth,  and  studying  men  and  man- 
ners before  he  takes  up  practice  in  his  profession,  settles  down,  and 
marries. 

"Ah,  hateful  old  monkey  !  For  once  I  do  not  feel  utterly  opposed 
to  you.  I  wish  that  Lois  could  never  marry.  If  she  could  give  her- 
self up  to  art ;  if  I  could  have  her  in  my  studio,  and  take  her  with  me 
abroad  —  for  I  would,  could,  and  should  go  once  more  if  I  could  have 
her  with  me  —  ah,  then,  what  might  she  not  be  !  Harvey  is  gay  and 
fond  and  winsome  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  Lois  bound  for  life 
to  him,  to  his  pleasure.  But  I  hope  to  see  her  dismiss  him,  rather 
than  to  see  her  outwitted  by  Judge  Alexander,  whose  plans.  Heaven 
confound  !  " 

Miss  Silverthorn  did  not  write  down  more  than  this  of  her 
knowledge  of  Lois  Holme's  life.  She  seldom  used  a  pen  save  for  a 
hasty  letter,  or  a  few  hurried  pages  of  such  sketching  as  this  in  the 
book  she  called  a  "journal,"  and  Vi'rote  in  some  ten  times  a  year. 
Her  palettes  and  brushes  meant  more  to  her  than  all  the  pens  and 
paper  in  the  world  ;  and  as  she  finished  this  last  page,  she  closed  her 
"  journal,"  and  turned  her  eyes  to  an  unfinished  picture  on  her  easel, 
where  a  lovely  young  face,  with  dark  eyebrows,  and  the  noble,  serious 
look  that  Lois  so  often  wore,  was  imperfectly  set  forth. 

Miss  Mary  is  pleasant  as  a  picture  herself,  though  the  only  good 
features  in  her  face  are  bright  eyes  and  white  teeth.  She  is  a  small, 
well-built  little  woman,  clad  all  in  gray,  with  a  vivid  bit  of  geranium 
flower  at  her  breast,  and  still  another  bright  bloom  fastened  among 
her  smooth  dark  braids  of  hair,  hair  that  has  just  a  few  silvery  threads 
in  it.  Her  flowers  have  been  sent  to  her  from  Holme  Park,  and 
received  this  morning  with  a  pleasant  letter  ;  for  the  brave  little  artist- 
woman,  who  has  gone  back  to  her  studio  in  New  York  and  her  busy 
winter  life,  gaining  even  more  than  her  daily  bread  by  the  art  she 
loves,  is  remembered  with  affection  at  beautiful  old  Holme  Park,  where 
she  goes  to  spend  some  of  her  "  idle  time  "  every  summer.  The 
bright  flowers,  carefully  unpacked  from  their  box,  have  been  disposed 
of  about  the  cheerful  little  studio,  e;fcept  the  bits  of  bloom  which 
adorn  Miss  Mary,  who  is  fond  of  looking  neat  and  bright,  and  whose 
simple  dresses  are  always  arranged  with  good  style. 
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Miss  Silverthorn  reads  over  the  letter,  which  is  from  Mrs.  Hohne, 
with  a  page  from  Lois,  with  a  frown,  a  smile  and  a  sigh  ;  and  putting 
it  down,  says,  petulantly,  in  reproof  to  herself:  "We  are  selfish 
creatures :  we  can't  even  wish  a  friend  to  be  happy  except  in  our  own 
way ! " 

CHAPTER  II. 

"I' can  remember  that  we  spoke  full  low, 
That  neither  doubted  of  the  other's  truth  ; 
And  that  with  footsteps  slower  and  more  slow, 
Hands  folded  close  for  love,  eyes  wet  for  ruth. 
Beneath  the  trees,  by  that  clear  taper's  flame. 
We  wandered  till  the  gate  of  parting  came." 

"Jean  Ingelow. 

It  was  in  September  before  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn  had  left  Holme 
Park,  and  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  when  the  fine  old  place  was  looking 
its  best,  the  grassy  lawn  lying  in  sun  and  shadow,  and  the  old  Holme 
mansion,  large  and  well-built,  embowered  in  the  trees  of  the  great 
park,  was  surrounded,  with  leafy  stir  and  playful  sunbeams.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house  the  lawn  slopes  gently  down  ;  along  the  borders  of 
the  walks  are  flowers  —  a  variety  of  roses,  and  old-fashioned  pinks, 
and  beds  of  pansies  and  of  violets  ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  park, 
there  is  a  little  grove  of  pines. 

Beyond  the  regions  of  the  park  and  the  grove  is  the  thrifty  farm, 
with  its  barns  and  stables  and  stacks  of  fodder  —  the  fruitful  country, 
the  glow  of  sunshine,  the  busy  work-a-day  life  ;  but  within  the  park 
lines  is  an  enchanted  region.  It  is  a  place  to  dream  and  rest  in,  a 
place  in  which  to  enjoy  ease  and  plenty,  and  never  to  think,  of  the 
carking  cares  and  weary  work  that  lie  in  the  busy  farm  or  the  great 
world.  The  idea  of  a  New  York  within  a  hundred  miles  ! — nay,  even 
the  idea,  sheltered  in  this  leafy  greenness,  of  the  fierce  early  Sep- 
tember heats  in  the  fields,  where  the  farmer  and  his  men  are  busy  all 
day  long  ! 

All  of  Lois  Holme's  short  and  simple  life  has  been  passed  at 
Holme  Park.  Two  miles  away  lay  the  city  of  Brenford,  a  thriving, 
busy  little  town,  where  were  one  or  two  thriving  manufactories, 
a  large  college  of  long-established  fame,  and  a  smaller  military 
academy.  There  were  girls'  seminaries,  banks,  churches,  hotels, 
shops,  billiard-saloons,  drinking-saloons,  club-houses,  printing  estab- 
lishments, theatres.  In  Brenford  society  Lois  Holme  did  not  move 
at  all.  Her  father's  name,  fast  growing  disreputable,  had  rather 
shadowed  her  fair  youth  ;  his  last  long  dreary  months  of  affliction 
and  the  term  of  mourning  after  his  death  still  shut  her  out  from 
gayety,  though  her  beauty,  and  her  charm  beyond  beauty,  began  to  be 
spoken  of.  In  a  carriage  she  had  come  daily  to  the  professor's 
classes  she  attended,  and  she  was  scarcely  known,  except  in  recita- 
tions, save  by  her  face  and  her  smile,  for  she  seldom  lingered  to  talk 
with  her  classmates. 

But  Judge  Alexander  living,  like  Dr.  Holme,  out  of  town,  his 
small,  plain  dwelling  just  across  the  road  from  Holme  Park,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  his  young  great-nephew  should  come  to  know 
both  Edward  and  Lois  Holme.  Harvey  Alexander  found  a  charm  in 
this  quiet  beauty,  who  was  not  easy  of  approach.     He  was  adven- 
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turous  and  ambitious,  and  made  an  effort  to  win  anything  that  he 
thought  difficult  to  gain.  His  heart  went  into  his  work  this  time,  and 
Harvey  was  a  winsome  fellow.  He  had  many  friends  in  Brenford, 
and  in  the  College  there  he  had  been  the  winner  of  favor  and  honors 
together.  But  to  his  dearest  friend  Harvey  never  spoke  of  Lois, 
when  he  came  to  know  her.  There  was  a  power  of  reticence  behind 
all  that  sunny,  open  manner  he  had.  In  vain  the  students  who  knew 
him  before  he  left  College  tried  to  question  him  about  the  lady  to 
whom  rumor  devoted  him  of  late.  "  He  is  too  good  a  lawyer  already," 
they  grumbled.     "  He  can  keep  his  own  counsel  too  well." 

Lois  was  not  so  worldly-wise,  not  half  so  prudent  as  this.  The  few 
who  at  this  time  knew  her  well  and  won  her  love,  won  also  a  confi- 
dence so  frank,  so  childlike,  so  incautious,  that  they  smiled  to  them- 
selves at  her.  Experience  of  pain  and  falsehood  was  rare  with  Lois, 
though  she  stood  on  the  brink  of  womanhood.  She  believed  in  God, 
in  the  world,  in  happiness,  in  love.  She  had  seen  death  and  pain  ; 
she  had  known  of  vice  and  suffering,  but  she  was  hopeful,  she  was 
young.  The  impression  of  gravity  and  melancholy  made  on  her 
character  by  the  last  sober  years  was  wearing  away ;  she  seldom  saw 
misery  which  did  not  appear  to  yield  before  her,  her  presence,  her 
gifts,  her  little  remedies,  her  conquering,  youthful  grace  and  beauty  ; 
and  life  was  very  fair  to  Lois  at  nineteen. 

She  is  one  of  the  beauty-giving,  brightening  sort  of  folk.  Her  fine 
senses,  always  in  tune,  now,  in  this  her  glad  and  unsuffering  5'outh, 
help  her  to  feel  all  the  joy  and  beauty  existing  in  life.  Louise  Gaddys, 
who  is  visiting  Lois,  sees  with  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  prosaic  young 
woman  of  the  world  ;  she  is  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  girl,  soundly 
educated  to  speak  her  commonplaces  in  correct  style.  She  can  never 
feel  joy  or  pain  as  Lois  can,  and  finds  herself  happily  constituted  in 
this.  A  rose  may  bring  a  dream  or  a  sigh  to  Lois  \  Louise  finds  it  of 
suitable  size  and  color  to  wear,  or  else  something  to  be  left  unheeded 
to  bloom  and  wither  and  die  like  anything  else  that  grows. 

Louise  has  her  own  virtues  ;  she  is  not  rich,  and  she  is  as  cheerful 
and  almost  as  well-dressed  as  if  she  had  twice  the  pocket-money. 
Nor  is  she  envious  ;  she  enjoys  the  ease  and  plenty  of  Holme  Park, 
and  especially  delights  in  the  ponj^-phaeton  in  which  she  drives  out 
with  Lois  \  but  she  will  go  back  to  the  faded  grandeurs  of  home,  the 
careful  living,  the  city  omnibus  and  horse-car,  quite  gracefully  and 
unhesitatingly.  Louise  does  not  like  "  the  poor,"  and  has  little  sym- 
pathy for  kinds  of  life  outside  of  her  own  circle  and  set ;  but  she  is 
obliging' and  kind  to  her  friends,  never  a  gossip,  never  unfair.  She 
cannot  paint  a  picture  as  Lois  can,  or  sing  as  sweetly,  or  twist  a 
wreath  as  well ;  and  there  was  never  that  dignity  and  charm  about 
her. 

You  can  -tell  where  Lois  has  been  by  the  appearance  of  the  room 
she  leaves.  She  goes  upstairs  one  afternoon  and  half-shuts  the 
parlor-door  after  her.  She  has  rolled  a  chair  this  way,  and  moved 
two  or  three  loose-lying  books  here.  The  sunshine  is  falling  through 
the  half-closed  blind,  and  the  airy  golden  line  she  leaves  a-tremble 
there  is  touching  the  leaves  of  ivy  in  the  hanging-basket,  and  bright- 
ening the  dusky  crimson  cover  of  the  great  easy-chair.  The  room  is 
a  beautiful  study  of  light  and  shade  as  she  glances  back. 
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She  is  on  her  way  to  find  a  companion  for  a  drive.  Louise  Gaddys, 
just  waking  from  a  nap,  is  a  willing  one,  and  rises  to  make  a  toilet ; 
so  Lois  sends  down  her  order  for  the  ponies,  and  wanders  in  search 
of  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn,  who  has  said  she  can  give  her  an  errand  if 
she  drives  to  the  village. 

She  finds  her  in  the  light,  airy  upper  room  they  call  their  studio. 
Miss  Mary  nods  towards  her  own  easel  as  Lois  enters,  where  in  the 
corner  of  a  charming  little  landscape  painting,  recently  finished,  she 
has  just  painted  her  name  with  a  few  deft  strokes. 

"  It's  all  ready  now  for  the  fall  exhibition  — '  ^L  Silverthorn  '  and  all. 
I  put  M.  because  it's  no  one's  business  whether  I\L  stands  for  Mary 
or  Moses,  and  I  do  a  certain  class  of  people  the  injustice  to  think 
that  there  is  benefit  —  to  me  —  in-the  doubt.  There  is  still  a  lingering 
popular  prejudice  against  women's  art  and  science  ;  but  we  are  living 
in  an  age  of  progress,  my  dear. —  Lois,  this  face  you  have  been 
painting  here  is  simply  beautiful." 

Lois  turned  her  eyes  with  a  wistful,  tender  look  on  the  dear  little 
bright  face  glowing  from  beneath  her  own  hand.  There  was  a  subtle 
likeness  between  it  and  Harvey  Alexander's,  and  she  smiled  to 
herself,  still  looking  her  picture  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  wonderful  child,"  said  Miss  Silverthorn,  in  a  tone 
half-beseeching,  "is  there  any  delight,  any  future  work,  better  than 
this?  Couldn't  you  give  yourself  to  it,  and  choose  the  artist-life  for 
your  own  ? " 

"  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  cared  for  nothing  so  much,"  said  Lois, 
her  eyes  kindling;  "but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  'eternal  patience,' 
the  unfailing  love  for  it  that  I  should  have  if  I  had  genius.  And  you 
know  that  sometimes  for  days  I  do  not  touch  brush  or  pencil  — 
cannot." 

"  It  is  because  something  else  is  overcrowding  you  then,"  said  Miss 
Mary.  She  colored,  turned  awa}',  paused,  and  then  turning  back, 
said  abruptly,  "  An  artist,  Lois,  should  never  marry.  You  may  be 
simply  a  woman,  bearing  the  lot  of  womanhood  and  wifehood,  all  its 
joys  and  sufferings  ;  or  an  artist,  with  all  the  intellectual  pleasures, 
the  freedom,  the  charm  of  that  life  your  own.  It  is  time  for  you  to 
choose.  Can  you  merge  all  your  loves  and  ambitions  and  interests 
into  this  better,  happier  life  —  I  honestly  believe  it  so  —  and  keep 
your  freedom  and  cultivate  your  gift?  ^^'hat  is  marriage  in  the  end  ? 
Think  of  the  fearful  risk  \  think  of  its  horrible,  prosaic  cares  and 
bonds,  and  resolve  not  to  be  tempted  by  its  pleasant  preliminaries, 
the  pretty  fooleries  that  turn  girls'  heads.  Choose  the  free'life  and 
use  the  power  living  in  you." 

Miss  Silverthorn  paused,  and  Lois  answered  in  that  sweet  vibrating 
voice  of  hers : 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  marry.  I  cannot  tell  what  my 
life  may  be.  I  cannot  decide  yet  that  I  have  the  artist's  vocation, 
that  I  am  fit  for  it  or  that  it  can  be  everything  to  me.  But  for  a  long 
time  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  free  to  go  on  loving  and  studying  art,  and 
trying  what  is  in  me." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  to  be  free  for  a  'long  time  ',  Lois?  " 

Lois  looked   down   and  looked  up  again  with  a  charming,  serious 
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frankness,  saying  simply :  "  Harvey  Alexander  is  going  to  Europe,  to 
be  gone  perhaps  two  years." 

"  Oh,  my  foolish,  blessed  child  !  And  does  his  absence  for  two 
years  mean  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  Lois,  with  half-smiling  lips,  but  steady, 
earnest  eyes. 

"  So  then  you  are  engaged  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"No  ;  he  has  not  asked  me  to  be,"  she  answered,  serenely.  "  He 
has  said  things  to  me  that  mean  —  everything  from  an  honorable  man, 
such  as  he  is.  I  suppose  he  knows  —  any  one  can  see  —  how  I  care 
for  him,  how  happy  I  am." 

Miss  Silverthorn  turned  sharply  away  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
window.  "  Primeval  womanhood  !  "  she  ejaculated,  under  her  breath. 
"  I  wonder  if  even  our  first  mother  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  as 
simple,  as  unlearned  in  womanly  coquetries.  What  is  to  become  of 
a  girl  like  this  ?  " 

Lois  followed  her,  and  put  her  hand  on  Miss  Mary's.  That  lady 
looked  up  with  a  little  dry  smile. 

"  If  you'll  study  man-nature,  my  dear,  you'll  not  let  him  see  so 
plainly.  It  would  cool  the  ardor  of  the  truest  one  of  them  to  be  quite 
sure  of  the  beloved's  willingness.  I'm  an  officious  old  maid,  my  dear, 
and  it's  none  of  my  business  ;  but  I  built  such  hopes  on  you,  and  I  do 
love  you  so  —  poor  silly  thing  !  " 

Lois  smiled  again,  still  serene  and  glad.  "  Say  what  you  please, 
dear  Miss  Silverthorn.  It  is  wonderful  —  but  just  as  I  am  I  seem  to 
please  him  very  much." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Silverthorn,  with  a  little  groan.  "  But,  dear, 
hear  these  two  bits  of  worldly  wisdom  :  don't  let  any  one  but  your 
mother  find  out  your  secret  ixovixyou ;  and  don't  allow  him  any  famili- 
arities—  any  caresses,  in  short,"  with  a  comic  shudder.  "  Inevitably, 
that  sort  of  thing  makes  the  man's  love  less  and  the  woman's  greater. 
His  reverence  dies  out,  and  his  desire,  after  the  few  insane  flashes. 
Her  remembrance  never  dies,  and  her  passion  for  him  is  only  fully 
wakened." 

Lois  stroked  Miss  Silverthorn's  pretty  round  wrist  with  a  steady 
hand.  "It  is  not  your  idea  of  a  love-affajr  at  all,  this  happiness  of 
Harvey's  and  mine,  dear  Miss  Mary.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  speech- 
less, undemonstrative  thing  it  is.  As  to  my  speaking  of  my  own  joys, 
I  give  my  confidence  only  to  those  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  very 
kind  and  true.  You  are  next  to  my  mother  with  me.  And  what  I 
live  at  all,  I  live  in  your  presence  and  my  mother's  —  yes,  and 
Harvey's  too !  " 

It  was  half-an-hour  later,  as  the  two  young  ladies  were  driving  into 
Brenford,  that  Lois  Holme's  keen  eyes  caught  sight  of  two  gentlemen 
parting  at  a  street-corner,  and  she  said  quickly,  "  Look,  Louise  :  there 
is  Mr.  Maurice  Blythe,  the  wonderful  Mr.  Maurice  Blythe,  with  whom 
Harvey  Alexander  expects  to  go  abroad."  And  as  she  spoke,  Harvey 
looked  around,  saw  them  driving  by,  and  took  off  his  hat. 

His  companion,  a  tall,  elegant-loo.king  man,  with  dark  eyes,  sunk 
in  cavernous  sockets,  and  eyebrows,  hair  and  beard  all  thin,  and  fine 
and  of  a  soft  brown  color,  looked  into  his  face  as  he  turned  towards 
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the  ladies.  It  was  to  a  speech  which  his  father,  old  Mr.  Blythe,  had 
made  concerning  this  Miss  Holme  to  Judge  Alexander,  that  Mr. 
Maurice  Blythe  felt  that  he  indirectly  owed  the  fulfillment  of  his 
desire  to  have  Harvey  Alexander  go  abroad  with  him.  Mr.  Maurice 
was  apt  to  hear  everything,  little  as  he  could  be  accused  of  communi- 
cativeness himself  ;  he  had  learned  that  after  his  father  had  blundered 
into  the  helpful  speech  before-mentioned,  that  Judge  Alexander  had 
paid  that  unwonted  call  to  Holme  Park  ;  and  after  that  the  Judge  had 
told  Mr.  Maurice  that  he  was  willing  to  have  Harvey  go  abroad  with 
him. 

"  Mr.  Maurice,"  as  people  in  Brenford  called  him,  was  no  frequent 
visitor  to  the  little  city  ;  and  Brenford  felt  itself  distinguished  by  his 
notice  when  he  did  come.  His  nominal  place  of  residence  was  New 
York  ;  but  his  health  was  not  good,  and  he  was  forever  wandering 
about  the  world,  restlessly  seeking  for  that  one  boon  which  had  been 
denied  him.  He  was  a  widower,  and  was  nearly  five-and-thirty  years 
old.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  New  York,  had  left  him  no 
children,  and  a  very  handsome  fortune.  His  relatives  were  very  fond 
and  proud  of  him  ;  Mr.  Maurice  was  generally  considered  a  success- 
ful man.  He  had  never  been  evil  spoken  of ;  he  was  thought  well  of 
by  all  Brenford.  There  was  something  about  him  which  impressed 
you,  and  made  you  regard  him  as  a  man  who  knew  almost  everything 
of  any  consequence  ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  by  what  he  said,  as  by 
what  it  was  understood  that  he  left  unsaid.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
anything  but  an  idler,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  idle 
either  because  his  health  was  feeble,  or  because  he  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  worth  doing.  He  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  gallant 
soldier  in  the  war  ;  true,  he  had  never  become  an  officer,  but  that 
must  be  because  he  disdained  titles,  and  would  prefer  to  Captain, 
Colonel,  or  even  General,  the  effectiveness  and  simple  distinction 
attending  his  name  as  Mr.  Maurice. 

There  is  always  a  sort  of  glamour  hangs  around  success  :  there 
is  a  power  in  being  always  handsomely,  but  never  foppishly  dressed  : 
there  is  much  in  a  manner  devoid  of  all  tinge  of  self-assertion  and 
superciliousness.  There  was  never,  any  apparent  effort  in  his  easy 
talk,  and  he  talked  little  4s  a  general  thing  ;  but  all  felt  when  they  left 
him  that  they  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  person,  and  had 
proved  themselves  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Judge  Alexander  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  Brenford  feeling, 
and  thought  well  of  Mr.  Maurice  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  nipping  a  friend's 
satisfaction  in  the  bud,  and  liked  to  make  a  caustic  remark  which 
showed  that  he  had  sufficient  back-bone  to  hold  his  own  and  not  be 
weakly  influenced  by  the  pervading  feeling  among  those  about  him  ; 
and  so,  on  the  day  before  that  visit  to  Holme  Park,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  private  office  of  old  Mr.  Blythe  at  the  Bank,  he  had  listened  to 
the  self-gratulations  of  the  old  gentleman  with  a  sour  smile. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  observed  old  Mr.  Blythe,  cheerily,  "  Maurice  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world  ;  he  has  seen  everything  he  wanted  to  see,  you 
may  be  sure.  Judge  ;  my  Maurice  has  always  had  a  way  of  succeeding 
in  everything  he  has  undertaken." 

"  Ay,"    nodded    the  Judge,  with  a  pucker  of    the  lips  — "  ay,   of 
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course.  He  has  succeeded  in  everything  he  has  undertaken  ;  he  has 
not  undertalcen  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure  —  but  it's  a  grand  thing  to  have 
the  name  o'  success." 

"It's  a  great  thing  to  learn  how  not  to  whine,  isn't  it.  Judge?" 
asked  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  pleasant  way,  as  he  took  out  his  cigar-case. 
The  Judge,  appealed  to  as  a  man  who  has  learned  one  of  the  small 
philosophies  of  life,  had  the  wiry  edge  taken  off  his  tongue  for  the 
moment,  and  rejoined  : 

"  It  is  that ;  it's  one  of  the  decencies  of  society  that  a  man  should 
keep  his  particular  griefs  and  troubles  to  himself :  I  have  learned  that 
lesson. —  And  so  you're  off  for  Europe  shortly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  would  like  it  exceedingly  if  you  saw  fit  to  send  your 
nephew  at  the  same  time.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  Judge  Alexander,  and 
does  credit  to  the  stock." 

"By  the  way,"  put  in  Mr.  Blythe,  Sr.,  "I  saw  him  driving  to-day 
with  Miss  Lois,  that  handsome  daughter  of  poor  Ned  Holme's.  I 
have  caught  up  the  idea  somehow  that  they  are  to  make  a  match  ;  if 
so,  Harvey  won't  be  for  leaving  Brenford  just  now." 

The  old  Judge  turned  a  shade  yellower,  and  to  Maurice  Blythe's 
keen,  observant  eyes  betrayed  jDlainly  that  this  idea  was  so  much 
wormwood  and  gall  to  him, 

"  There  is  no  reason  of  which  I  am  aware  why  Harvey  should  not 
leave  Brenford  when  I  give  my  consent,"  he  said,  a  little  stiffly.  "  I 
shall  give  the  matter  my  consideration,  Maurice,  and  shall  decide 
whether  I  can  spare  him  or  not." 

Maurice  sa-id  little  more,  but  what  he  said  was  well^put  and  calcu- 
lated to  have  its  effect  on  the  Judge.  Harvey  was  as  thoroughly 
companionable  and  pleasant  a  fellow  as  Mr.  Maurice  had  met  in  a 
long  time,  and  they  had  become  friends ;  and  in  going  once  more  to 
winter  in  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  lungs  were  really 
affected,  had  some  dread  of  dying  alone,  and  much  longing  for  the 
brightening  and  helpful  comradeship  of  a  compatriot.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  great  self-control ;  his  force  of  will  had  kept 
him  out  of  the  grave,  and  even  with  much  resolute  enjoyment  of  life, 
long  after  the  doctors  had  been  certain  that  he  could  not  hope  to  live 
another  half-year. 

He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  him  for  a  companion,  and  was 
saying  a  few  words  about  the  time  of  departure,  when  Harvey  turned 
and  bowed  to  the  ladies  of  Holme  Park. 

The  two  parted  presently,  and  Harvey  turned  his  steps  towards 
home. 

Judge,  Alexander,  later  this  afternoon,  was  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  his  small  library  room,  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  small 
gray  head  bowed  in  meditation.  Books  and  papers  lay  in  apparent 
disorder  on  his  desk ;  the  room  looked  dull  and  gloomy,  and  the  old 
man's  presence  was  not  a  cheery  one. 

" '  Pretty  enough,  very  pretty,  but  I  was  against  it  for  one,' "  mused 
the  Judge,  not  conscious  that  he  was  thinking  in  words  of  Tenny- 
son's. "  No,  this  match  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  expense,  I  have 
educated  my  nephew,  seen  him  acquit  himself  nobly  in  all  he  has 
undertaken,  and  found  him  recognised  as  having  talent  and  giving 
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promise  of  distinction  at  the  bar.  "  To  see  him  marry  such  a  girl  as 
Gaddys's  daughter  —  a  girl  well-connected,  domestic-looking,  tidy  and 
well-bred,  with  a  father  of  some  influence  and  distinction  —  to  that 
indeed  I  could  consent ;  but  I  must  put  distance  between  him  and 
Dr.  Holme's  daughter,  and  try  the  effect  of  time  and  travel  on  him. 
That  family  is  coming  to  no  good.  The  father  was  a  disreputable 
man,  and  the  son  is  no  credit  to  the  stock  —  all  of  them  'tarred  with 
the  same  stick,'  I'll  be  bound.  They've  shown  me  nothing  but 
slights  and  ill-will,  and  I  won't  have  my  nephew  marry  among  them. 
Surely  I  can  have  more  influence  over  him  than  a  dark-browed  slip 
of  a  girl  like  that.  He  is  hot-headed,  but  grateful  and  affectionate, 
and  can  be  led  by  a  silken  thread  held  in  a  dexterous  hand.  He  has 
longed  to  make  the  European  tour ;  I  vaguely  promised  it  to  him 
before  he  left  college,  and  he  must  go.  Surely  it  is  little  that  I  ask 
him  to  go  untrammelled,  free  from  any  engagement.  This  pledge  he 
must  give  me,  and  he  must  go  so  soon  that  he  will  not  feel  the 
promise  as  a  fetter  too  long.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  old  place 
without  the  boy's  presence  in  it  at  this  time  next  week." 

There  was  a  dimness  in  the  small  gray  eyes,  and  a  look  of  human 
sorrow  about  the  grim  mouth  which  little  Nelly  Gaddys  called 
'*  monkey-mug."  The  old  man  was  troubled  and  disquieted,  and  ill 
at  ease  with  himself. 

The  door  opened  and  some  one  stood  on  the  threshold  —  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  of  about  two-  or  three-and-twenty,  with  a  glowing, 
bright  face,  waving  light-brown  hair  shading  his  broad  white  brow. 
"Shall  I  come  in.  Uncle?  Mr.  Maurice  has  heard  from  his  friend  in 
New  York,  and  our  berths  are  engaged  in  the  Saturday  steamer." 

The  Judge  turned  to  a  newspaper  lying  unfolded  on  the  table,  and 
ran  a  trembling  hand  down  a  column  of  it  before  replying.  ''It  is 
one  of  the  finest  steamers  in  the  line,"  he  said.  "  But  this  is  Monday. 
I  want  to  go  down  to  New  York  with  you,  and  see  that  you  have 
everything  you  need  —  letters  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  forth. 
You  will  hav^e  to  leave  in  two- or  three  days  now." 

"Two  or  three  days!  That  sounds  very  near!"  Harvey  "  le 
debonnaire  "  paused  and  looked  in  his  uncle's  face  with  a  speech 
that  altered  with  the  glance  to — "  Dear  Uncle,  I  shall  hate  to  say  good- 
bye to  yoii.  We  shall  miss  each  other.  Shall  you  not  regret  letting 
me  leave  you?  " 

"It  is  the  rule  of  life,"  began  the  old  man,  rather  huskily. 
"  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  fair  that  the  young  should  spend  and  the  old 
work  on.     It  is  you  should  enjoy  wealth  and  leisure,  not  I." 

"'Nonsense,  boy.  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  all  the  sight-seeing 
you'll  enjoy  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  like  my  home,  my  habits,  my 
occupations ;  I  cannot  drop  everything  at  my  time  of  life  and  rough 
it  over  the  world.  You  should  go  while  you  are  young  and  strong, 
and  free  from  the  ties  that  may  be  formed  before  middle-age  is 
reached.  You  will  come  back  to  me  when  you  have  had  your  sport. 
I  am  still  hearty  and  vigorous,  and  can  expect  to  be  proud  of  you  for 
years  to  come.  And  so  you  will  make  ready  to  go  on  this  steamer, 
Harvey,  and  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  your  trip  as  much  as  you  can.  Your 
health  and  your  morals  are  good,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  my 
lad." 
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The  Judge  turned  away  here,  as  if  afraid  that  in  another  moment 
his  softening  heart  would  betray  him,  and  went  on  presently:  "  I  have 
only  one  request  to  make  of  you,  and  that  you  will  grant,  knowing 
my  chief  desire  to  be  for  your  welfare,  and  deferring  to  the  worldly 
wisdom  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  during  all  this  term  of 
years  that  I  have  lived." 

"  I  am  ready  to  promise  deference  to  your  wishes  in  regard  to 
everything  in  my  future  course  of  life,"  Harvey  answered,  promptly. 

"  I  ask  then  that  you  go  abroad,  my  dear  boy,  withodt  binding 
yourself  in  any  form  of  engagement  to  any  one  you  leave  behind." 
Then  as  Harvey's  countenance  changed — "  And  by  this  do  not  under- 
stand that  I  object  to  the  idea  of  your  marriage,  or  of  your  marriage 
to  any  particular  person  whom  you  may  now  fancy  ;  but  I  consider  it 
a  great  evil  to  have  these  affairs  settled  prematurely.  You  will  have 
to  see  the  world,"  he  went  on,  admiring  his  own  artfulness  as  he 
argued  — "  you  should  be  free  to  admire,  to  choose,  to  come  and  go 
untrammelled  by  the  shadow  of  a  past  vow.  You  may  change ; 
perhaps  you  are  unlike  most  young  men,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of 
it.  Do  not  be  honor-bound.  Love,  if  true  love  there  be,  is  bond 
enough  ;  do  not  plight  faith  and  honor.  You  are  not  engaged  ?  " 
abruptly. 

"No,  sir,"  in  a  low  voice.     "I  had  hoped  to  be." 

"  Do  not  be,  my  dear  son.  You  would  do  injustice  to  yourself  and 
to  the  young  lady.  Leave  her  free  ;  it  is  your  duty.  Be  free  yourself; 
it  is  your  safest  course.  Be  guided  by  me,  and  trust  to  an  old  man's 
knowledge  of  life  for  once.     Cannot  you  do  this,  Harvey?  " 

Harvey  had  no  powerto  refuse.  His  clear  eyes  sought  his  uncle's, 
and  he  rested  his  warm  palm  on  the  withered  hand.  "  In  token  of 
my  great  love,  gratitude  and  respect,  my  dear  uncle,  I  promise  you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  heartily,  my  son.  God  bless  you  ;  you  have 
always  been  a  noble,  good,  dutiful  lad  !  Shake  hands  ;  and  now  let 
us  not  pursue  the  subject ;  it  is  to  be  no  more  named  between  us, 
but  I  shall  ifbt  forget  it  —  you  will  not."  And  so  escaping  further 
speech  on  the  topic  most  to  be  avoided,  the  Judge  rose  and  began  to 
gather  together  his  papers.     His  nephew  rose  also. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  think  I  will  go  over  to  Holme  Park  to 
spend  this  evening,"  he  said. 

"  Go,  and  good-night,"  the  Judge  answered,  serenely.  He  believed 
in  the  boy's  honor,  and  the  promise  was  now  made.  He  had  resolved 
to  have  no  disagreement  with  his  nephew,  knowing  that  any  strife 
between  them  could  only  hasten  the  step  he  dreaded  ;  and  he  was 
very  much  pleased  to  have  effected  the  first  move  in  his  game 
peaceably.  His  first  angry  opposition  to  the  idea  of  this  match  had 
strengthened  with  nursing.  The  Judge  had  now  acted  in  the  matter, 
and  thenceforth  his  will  was  fixed :  Harvey  should  never  marry  any 
woman  whom  the  Judge  had  set  out  to  defeat. 

Harvey,  who  did  not  allow  himself  to  pause  and  consider  in  all  its 
bearings  the  promise  he  had  made  —  O  rash  and  fatal  words !  — 
walked  briskly  down  the  gravelled  path  and  sought  Holme  Park 
once  more. 

At  the  gates  he  is  overtaken  by  the  nimble  feet  of  Lois  Holme's 
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ponies,  which  she  is  driving  before  a  light  basket-phaeton.  Louise 
Gaddys  is  at  her  side.  Harvey  bows  and  opens  the  gate  for  them, 
and  Lois  drives  slowly  past  him. 

"You  are  coming  to  spend  the  evening  with  us?" 

"Yes,"  he  answers.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  she  smiles, 
and  drives  rapidly  up  to  the  door. 

Louise  has  vanished,  and  a  servant  is  just  driving  off  with  the 
horses  when  Harvey  reaches  the  steps  and  joins  Lois,  standing  there 
alone.  She  is  of  a  grand  style  of  beauty.  There  are  many  phases  of 
her  character,  many  expressions  of  her  face,  but  it  is  never  a  phase 
or  an  expression  less  than  noble.  Her  grief,  her  love,  her  pity,  her 
anger,  her  despair,  would  all  be  of  a  noble  kind.  She  has  lived  so 
simple,  so  pure,  and  so  retired  a  life,  that  she  is  utterly  unspoiled  by 
contact  with  the  world,  not  yet  rendered  conscious  by  flattery  or 
cautious  by  betrayal  and  pain.  Passionate  feeling  is  yet  half-asleep 
in  her  ;  but  it  is  in  her  nature,  and  lies  waiting  to  thrill  her  to  her 
finger-tips,  and  make  a  hard  struggle  with  her  will  when  the  day  of 
strife  comes.  She  has  a  magnetic  presence.  Children  whom  she 
loves  feel  this ;  the  man  she  loves  feels  it  most  keenly  as  he 
approaches  her.  Near  her  his  warm  nature  is  at  once  excited  and 
subdued.  He  flushes  ;  his  eyes  fill  with  fuller  light ;  he  is  almost 
radiantly  handsome  as  he  stands  at  her  feet  in  the  purple  gloaming  of 
this  warm  September  day. 

"  I  go  very  soon,"  he  says,  after  the  pause  of  meeting  and  clasping 
hands,  as  they  stand  together. 

"  You  will  certainly  go  then  ?     How  soon  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  \x\  a.  few  days  —  two  or  three." 

Her  startled  eyes  meet  his.  He  smiles  as  she  pales  suddenly;  she 
turns  away  her  head  at  once. 

"  And  you  will  go  so  soon  !  And  you  are  very  glad  to  go.  Well,  I 
know  it  will  be  charming  for  you  ;  you  will  go  everywhere  and  see 
everything."  • 

"  And  probably  think  all  the  while  of  Holme  Park  as  the 
pleasantest  place  in  the  whole  world,"  he  rejoined,  soothingly;  for  he 
is  quickly  and  keenly  aware  of  the  chill  given  by  his  former  smile. 

S/ie  smiles  now ;  it  is  a  smile  incredulous,  provoking,  not  a  soft  or 
pensive  smile  at  all.  She  has  rallied  her  spirits  with  the  brave, 
womanly  instinct  not  to  show  feeling  until  it  is  asked.  "You  will 
remember  it  if  you  have  a  rainy  Sunday  at  sea,  perhaps,"  she  says. 
"  Liiagine  all  the  things  you  will  have  done  and  seen  before  we  meet 
again.     I  wonder  how  we  will  meet !  " 

The  chill  has  not  left  her,  or  she  would  feel  no  doubts  concerning 
that  meeting. 

"  How  we  will  rneet !  "  he  repeats,  in  an  injured  tone.  "  My  dear, 
can  you  doubt  that  we  will  meet  —  very  gladly?" 

She  turns  to  him  again,  and  eyes  respond  to  eyes.  "  I  do  not 
doubt,"  she  says,  in  her  sweet,  vibrating  voice. 

"  I  must  have  you  all  to  myself  to-night,"  he  goes  on,  hurriedly, 
hearnig  a  coming  footstep — "it  may  be  the  last.  Be  with  me  alone 
—  let  us  have  to  talk  with  only  each  other." 

The  hasty  lover-like  words,  the  way  in  which  he  claimed  her  for 
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himself,  meant  as  much  as  ever  to  this  sweet,  unsuspicious  woman- 
nature.  Harvey  felt  the  significance  of  his  own  manner,  but  recklessly 
went  on  in  the  old  sweet  way  of  wooing,  confident  in  his  ability  to 
keep  to  the  letter  of  his  promise.  The  bell  for  supper  rang.  Harvey 
joined  the  family  around  the  table,  treated  as  an  accustomedguest  ; 
and  after  supper  all  gathered  on  the  piazza,  while  the  trembling  light 
of  a  young  moon  traced  delicate  shadows  across  the  grass. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Harvey  said  at  last  in  half  an  undertone,  turning 
to  Lois,  who  sat  by  Miss  Silverthorn,  "  that  there  is  a  charm  in  a 
white  rose  gathered  under  a  September  moon?" 

"No;  what  is  it?"  she  answered,  softly,  with  innocent  faith  in  his 
absolute  sincerity. 

"  It  is  a  profound  secret,  and  I  must  consider  before  I  trust  a  lady 
with  it.     Shall  we  go  for  some  ?  "  rising. 

She  rose  and  went  down  the  steps  with  him.  It  excited  no  com- 
ment for  them  to  leave  the  others  and  stroll  off  together ;  it  was  not 
unusual,  and  they  were  quietly  styled  "great  friends." 

They  followed  the  path  around  the  house  towards  the  rose-garden. 
As  they  turned  the  corner,  Harvey  raised  his  hand  and  carefully 
drew  her  little  white  shawl  over  her  head  to  protect  her  from  night 
dampness  ;  he  then  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they  walked  on  slowly 
in  silence  till  Lois  asked  : 

"  What  is  the  charm  ?  " 

".  It  carries  friends  —  near  friends  —  off  quite  alone  to  a  comfortable 
little  seat  under  a  certain  big  willow,  and  gives  them  time  to  talk." 

"  Oh,  what  a  deceit !  Why  did  you  not  say, '  Let  us  two  go  down  to 
our  old  willow  '  t  " 

"■  Did  this  polite  way  of  leaving  do  any  harm  ?  " 

She  smiles  doubtfully,  and  they  walk  on  ever  slower  and  slower. 
As  they  pass  the  fragrant  white  roses,  she  plucks  one  and  fastens  it 
at  her  throat.  They  stray  further,  and  stand  beneath  the  drooping, 
slender  willow-branches,  touched  by  the  slight,  fluttering  leaves. 
Lois  felt  the  silence  as  they  stood  together,  felt  the  loneliness  about 
them,  but  with  a  calm  sense  of  her  own  power  over  all  surrounding 
circumstance.  She  had  never  felt  Harvey's  mood  master  hers,  and 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  repressed  forcefulness  of  his  character.  As 
yet  her  calm  was  quite  unruffled.  They  sat  down  on  the  bench 
beneath  the  willow,  and  looking  west,  uttered  a  simultaneous,  low 
exclamation. 

The  brilliant,  low  half-moon  was  hanging  just  above  the  clouded 
west.  The  dome  of  sky  was  a  pale  clear  blue  pierced  with  stars. 
The  Milky  Way  swept  above  the  upper  heavens  ;  but  above  the  setting 
moon  were  dark  clouds  like  the  wings  of  evil-brooding  angels,  scat- 
tered, moveless,  sad,  and  the  red  half-moon  sank  lower  and  lower, 
crossed  by  narrow  dark  cloud-lines,  like  the  spars  of  a  ship.  It  was 
absolute  quietness  now  out  of  doors  ;  no  bird  stirred  in  its  nest,  no 
insect  fluttered,  no  leaf  trembled  ;  nothing  seemed  to  move  save  the 
two  pulsing  hearts  of  these  lovers,  nothing  but  was  at  peace  save  their 
thrilling,  quivering  nerves  as  they  sat  alone  with  each  other,  watching 
that  solemn  sky. 

The  fragrance  of  that  white  rose  came  strong  and  sweet  to  Harvey. 
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"  Give  this  to  me,"  he  whispered,  stretching  an  audacious  hand  to 
lift  it  from  its  place.  Lois  unfastened  it  and  held  it  up  for  him  to 
breathe  its  sweetness.  He  clasped  the  rose  and  the  hand  in  his  own. 
She  made  no  resistance.  He  turned,  sighed  deeply,  heavily,  and 
yielded  with  facile  temperament  to  the  first  touch.  Her  confidence 
was  too  entire,  too  frank  to  be  unnoticed.  He  put  one  arm  around 
her,  drew  up  her  chin,  and  bending  with  long,  half-shuddering  sighs, 
put  his  lips  to  hers  with  one  long,  eager  kiss. 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  said,  softly. 

It  was  not  fright,  it  was  not  anger,  it  was  scarcely  joy  alone  that 
thrilled  her  suddenly.  With  one  half-involuntary  movement,  full  of 
trustfulness,  she  turned  her  face  and  put  her  soft  cheek  against  his 
burning  one.  It  was  thus  they  sat,  hand  close  in  hand,  cheek  pressed 
to  cheek,  and  so  watched  the  moon  set  in  clouds  and  vanish  before 
its  time  beyond  that  heavy  veil.  Oh,  red  moon  !  low-swung  moon  ! 
how  far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  uprising  of  the  next  new  moon  ! 

They  moved  a  little  when  the  last  ray  fled,  and  Harvey  bent  to 
murmur : 

"  You  will  no*-  forget  me,  darling  ?  " 

"  How  could  1  —  now  ?  " 

For  him  that  first  kiss  had  meant  all  earthly  existence  for  the 
moment ;  for  her  it  meant  as  well  all  future  existence,  earthly  and 
heavenly.  And  Lois,  who  felt  troth  and  faith  plighted  in  such  an 
embrace  —  an  embrace  possible  in  no  other  case,  with  no  other  man, 
but  so  wholly  natural  and  pure  as  thus  freely  given  to  her  first-chosen 
lover  —  could  not  divine  how  he  could  ask  such  a  question,  when  she 
had  just  resigned  her  freedom  in  his  arms. 

"  It  will  be  long,  my  love,  and  I  can  bind  you  by  no  vow,  give  you 
neither  ring  nor  love-token.  It  will  not  be  right  to  fetter  you  during 
my  long  absent  years.     But  I  can  trust  you." 

"  You  have  bound  me  —  so  —  as  nobody  else  could." 

"  No,  I  do  not  bind  you,"  he  protested,  but  still  in  soft  and  whis- 
pering speech  \  "  our  plighted  words  alone  could  bind  us.  We  are 
free  ;  but  across  all  time  and  space  let  us  remember,  my  darling!  " 

She  made  no  answer.  All  womanly  pride,  all  womanly  longing  to 
have  support  and  honor  from  the  man  beloved,  rebelled  against  this 
arbitrary  decision  ;  while  the  impossibility  of  pleading  to  him  to  form 
an  open  tie  between  them,  and  the  womanly  desire  to  believe  in  her 
beloved  and  justify  as  reasonable  all  his  will,  kept  her  silent.  He 
knew  best.  He  loved  her  truly.  Could  he  be  less  than  base  if  he 
did  not  love  her  and  could  yet  so  claim  and  kiss  her  ? 

She  half-freed  herself  from  his  arms,  and  yet  as  she  felt  his  gentle 
detention,  came  back  to  them.  Her  love  had  been  wondrously  inten- 
sified, her  independence  wondrously  subdued  by  that  first  conquering 
kiss.  Miss  Silverthorn's  warning  had  proven  just  \  but  come  bad  or 
good,  bitter  or  sweet,  Harvey  was  now  and  for  all  time  dearest  to  her, 
had  authority  over  her  by  virtue  of  that  right,  could  justify  her  frank- 
ness by  his  constancy  or  shame  her  by  betrayal  of  her  trust. 

"  You  will  write  often  ?  "  she  whispers,  in  his  arms. 

A  second's  pause,  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  : 

"As  often  as  possible,  my  darling.  I  am  a  poor  letter-writer,  and 
hate  the  undertaking  \  but  for  you  I  shall  do  my  best." 
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"You'll  come  every  day  till  you  go?" 

"I  will." 

"  Harvey,  promise  me  long  letters." 

"  If  you  intend  to  take  pattern  by  their  length,  I  will." 

He  volunteers  no  further  promises,  and  they  sit  there  holding  only 
the  wordless  converse  of  lovers  —  thrill  of  pulse  and  pressure  of  hand 
responding  each  to  each.  What  thoughts  were  in  each  heart  —  hearts 
between  which  even  then  there  lay  a  gulf  of  silence  —  none  may  know; 
but  there  they  lingered,  cheek  pressed  to  cheek,  the  woman  storing 
up  in  her  heart  tender  and  passionate  remembrances. 

The  wind  was  rising ;  a  little  gust  swung  a  willow-branch  across 
Lois's  face,  and  she  woke  at  last  from  her  dream.  The  night-air  was 
growing  chill  ;  unquiet  breezes  were  astir  ;  her  hands  were  cold  in 
her  lover's. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  house,"  she  said,  trembling. 

He  rose  without  a  word.  The  white  rose  fell  to  the  earth  ;  he 
raised  it,  and  opening  his  coat,  took  a  little  pocket-book  from  an 
inner  pocket,  and  put  the  rose  carefully  between  its  leaves.  He 
turned  again  to  Lois  ;  her  eyes  were  tender  and  shining,  and  the  glad 
soft  smile  had  come  back  to  her  lips.  Happy  for  a  brief  space,  they 
walked  up  the  park  to  the  house,  her  hand  in  his  arm  feeling  his 
great  warm  heart's  beatings  as  he  bent  towards  her  now  and  again 
with  a  long  look  or  a  loving  word. 

They  came  in  together  with  serene  and  happy  faces,  and  nobody 
asked  where  were  the  September  roses. 

The  next  afternoon,  just  before  dusk,  Harvey  rode  up  to  the  house 
in  haste,  disrrrounted,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  entering  unannounced, 
made  his  way  to  the  usual  sitting-room.  Lois  chanced  to  be  alone 
there.     Harvey  advanced  and  held  out  his  hands. 

"  My  love,  it  is  -good-bye  !  My  uncle  wishes  me  to  go  down  to  New 
York  with  him  to-night,  and  I  have  been  busy  under  his  supervision 
all  day.     I  have  stolen  five  minutes  for  you !  " 

She  had  risen  to  meet  him  ;  they  stood  together,  both  of  Lois's 
hands  held  in  her  lover's,  and  their  longing  eyes  looking  at  each 
other  in  that  last,  hopeless,  passionate  farewell.  No  ruddy  glow,  no 
smile,  now,  on  the  face  of  "  Harvey  le  debonnaire  "  ;  no  warm  fiush 
across  the  chiselled  beauty  of  her  features  ;  with  answering  pallor 
they  read  each  other's  eyes,  Harvey  to  wonder  if  ever  he  should  see 
such  eyes  elsewhere,  Lois  to  search  in  his  for  the  unfaltering  constancy 
on  which  she  must  rely.  That  last  look  at  him  was  presently  dimmed 
by  a  mist  of  tears,  and  Harvey  caught  her  to  his  breast  with  one  long 
despairing  pressure,  and  then,  hearing  a  movement  in  the  hall,  whis- 
pered "  Good-bye  !  "  and  released  her  with  one  hurried  kiss. 

He  turned,  as  the  door  opened,  to  meet  Mrs.  Holme.  "  I  am 
making  my  adieux.  Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  whose  unsteadiness 
he  could  not  control.  "I  go  to-night.  Will  you  say  a  good  word  to 
me  with  Farewell." 

"  I  will  say  God  be  with  you,"  said  the  sweet  lady,  looking  kindly 
at  him  from  her  benignant,  beautiful  dark  eyes.  "  You  have  always 
been  a  good  boy,  Harvey,  and  a  pleasant  neighbor ;  I  wish  you  a 
delightful  journey  and  a  happy  home-coming." 
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Harvey  raised  the  widow's  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  reverently, 
then  turned  back  to  Lois.  "Good-bye,  sweet  friend  !  "  He  looked 
in  her  eyes,  paused,  recollected  himself,  and  went  on  with  an  effort  — 
"  I  leave  my  farewells  to  Edward  and  the  others  with  you  —  I  shall 
not  see  them.  Say  good-bye  for  me  to  Miss  Silverthorn,  and  your 
friends  the  Misses  Gaddys."  Then,  as  Mrs.  Holme  moved  towards 
a  distant  window  with  her  work-basket,  Harvey  added,  in  a  tender 
whisper : 

"  My  love,  God  keep  you  !  " —  He  was  gone. 

There  was  patient  waiting  in  the  household  for  Lois's  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement.  In  a  certain  sense,  every  one  expected  it 
of  her.  Mrs.  Holme  looked  nightly  for  a  white  apparition  to  glide  to 
her  bedside,  to  tell  the  tender  story  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
quietness  ;  Miss  Silverthorn  was  certain  some  charm  had  been 
wrought  by  the  simple  magic  of  September  white  roses  ;  Edward  was 
on  the  alert  to  give  his  advice  as  the  "  man  "  of  the  family  ;  Louise 
wanted  a  glimpse  of  future  wedding-frolics  ;  and  little  Nelly  was 
watchful  and  suspicious.  Day  by  day  passed,  however,  and  Lois 
made  no  sign,  save  to  pale  a  little  over  the  distribution  of  the  mail  by" 
Edward,  who  went  promptly  for  it  himself  of  late  ;  and  once  before 
Harvey  left  New  York  Edward  handed  her  a  letter  directed  in  the 
handwriting  all  knew.  Still  Lois  said  nothing  of  Harvey  to  any  one. 
She  had  formerly  named  him  as  frequently  and  gaily  as  any  of  the 
family,  and  the  change  was  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  young  and 
curious  members  of  it,  and  with  wise  smiles  and  sighs  by  her  mother 
and  her  mother's  friend. 

Ten  days  pass  before  the  new  shyness  is  at  all  overcome,  and  then, 
as  if  she  feels  it  a  duty  not  to  allow  them  to  misinterpret  her  position, 
Lois  quietly  speaks  of  Harvey  alone  with  her  mother  and  Miss  Sil- 
verthorn. "  No,  she  is  not  engaged."  "  They  do  not  wish  to  be 
engaged,"  she  adds,  in  an  even,  calm  voice,  with  upheld  head  and 
proud  eyes.  "  He  loves  her?"  There  is  a  ring  of  triumphant  gladness 
in  her  voice.  "  Does  he  not  love  her  !  "  she  says,  softly,  with  a 
satisfied,  dreamy  smile.     And  then,  nerving  herself,  she  says  distinctly  : 

"We  are  too  young,  we  think.  Mother,  to  make  haste.  He  must 
travel  and  I  must  study,  and  we  must  both  put  away  childish  things 
before  we  are  fit  to  marry.  I  have  so  much  to  learn  before  I  ought 
to  be  his  wife.  But  this  I  will  tell  you,  Mother,  that  I  shall  never  be 
a  wife  unless  I  am  Harvey's,  and  that  is  the  whole  situation." 

"What  remarkable  prudence!"  laughed  Mrs.  Holme,  smoothing 
the  hair  back  from  the  face  suddenly  laid  in  her  lap.  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  wiser  than  I  was  at  your  age." 

The  gentle  widaw,  unworldly,  true-hearted,  liking  and  believing  in 
Harvey,  knowing  her  daughter's  loveliness  and  attractiveness,  and 
happy  in  having  her  still  satisfied  at  her  side,  had  no  objections  to 
offer  to  this  state  of  things ;  but  shrewd  little  Miss  Silverthorn 
frowned,  and  bit  her  lip  to  keep  it  quiet. 

[continued  in  our  next  number.] 
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The  Life  a?id  Theories  of  Richard  IVagner.  Selected  from  his  Writings 
and  Translated  by  Edward  L.  Burlingaine.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

MOST  of  our  readers  have  heard  something  of  the  so-called 
"  Music  of  the  Future,"  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them, 
taking  the  opinions  of  writers  who  know  something  about  music  and 
express  themselves  thoughtfully,  or  writers  who  know  nothing  about  it 
and  express  themselves  arrogantly,  have  an  idea  that  Richard  Wagner 
is  a  wild  theorist  who,  wishing  to  push  his  art  beyond  its  proper 
limits,  has  thrown  overboard  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  music,  and 
would  introduce  in  its  stead  a  mystic  complication  of  sounds,  the 
understanding  of  which  is  reserved  for  a  select  circle  of  initiated. 
Those,  however,  who  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in 
German),  the  land  of  music,  the  principles  advocated  by  Wagner  are 
meeting  with  increasing  acceptance,  and  are  combatted  by  their 
opponents  with  an  earnestness  that  they  would  disdain  to  show 
toward  any  trifling  or  fantastic  innovation,  may  have  inferred  that 
there  is  something  in  Wagner  and  his  theories  a  little  beyond  the 
depth  of  the,  pert  flaneiirs  who  write  flippant  operatic  criticisms  for 
the  weekly  press.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  book  before  us 
may  show  that  such  an  inference  is  not  altogether  wrong. 

A  brief  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  composer's  life  up  to  his 
first  success,  is  interesting  as  tending  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
genius  is  at  first  homogeneous,  so  to  speak  —  the  general  power  of 
giving  ideas  concrete  form  —  and  is  only  directed  to  this  special 
channel  or  that  by  early  circumstance.  Young  Wagner  had  a 
powerful  productive  impulse,  even  in  his  boyhood,  but  did  not  at  first 
consider  music  to  be  his  proper  field.  Indeed  his  early  musical 
studies  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  his  teacher  pronounced  that 
nothing  would  come  of  them  ;  on  which  he  comments,  "he  was  right: 
in  all  my  life  I  have  never  learned  to  play  the  piano."  He  tried 
poetry ;  planned  tragedies  on  the  Greek  model ;  learned  English  in 
order  to  study  Shakspere.  For  two  years  he  was  occupied  on  "  a 
great  tragedy,  more  or  less  a  compound  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  The 
plan  was  on  the  most  stupendous  scale.  Forty-two  persons  perished 
in  the  course  of  the  piece  ;  and  in  order  to  perform  it  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  re-introduce  the  majority  of  them  as  ghosts  ;  for  other- 
wise I  should  have  exhausted  my persomiel." 

While  working  on  this  sanguinary  drama,  he  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Beethoven's  music,  and  immediately  resolved  to  give  his 
tragedy  a  musical  accompaniment,  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
could  write  ;  so  he  began  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  experimented 
in  composition.  He  next  'Ventured -upon  what  he  calls  "  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  my  absurdities,"  the  writing  of  overtures  for  a  full 
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orchestra,  one  of  which  was  produced  in  the  Leipzig  theatre  and 
received  with  wonder  and  derision.  At  last,  after  effervescing  in 
various  directions,  he  fell  in  with  a  teacher  who  drew  him  into  the 
right  track.  Under  his  guidance  he  began  his  studies  anew,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  an  overture  which  was  received  with  applause 
at  one  of  the  famous  Gewandhaus  concerts.  This  was  in  1832  ;  in 
the  next  year  he  had  written  a  romantic  opera,  and  in  1S34  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  position  of  musical  director  at  the  Magdeburg, 
theatre,  where  he  brought  out  a  second  opera,  Das  Liebesverbot. 
While  making  this  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  he  fell  into  ruinous 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Magdeburg 
opera-troupe  compelled  him  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  have  his  opera  performed  at  Berlin,  and  then  went  to 
Konigsberg  in  search  of  a  situation,  failing  in  which,  and  being  "in 
the  most  wretched  outward  circumstances,"  he  took  a  wife. 

In  1837  he  received  the  position  of  musical  director  of  the  Riga 
theatre,  where  he  began  the  composition  of  a  grand  opera,  Rienzi.  "  I 
bound  myself  to  nothing  but  the  single  object  of  giving  my  subjects 
fitting  expression  :  I  set  up  no  model  for  myself,  but  abandoned  my- 
self entirely  to  the  feeling  that  1  had  now  reached  a  point  where  I 
could  demand  of  my  artistic  powers  something  really  of  importance, 
and  expect  from  them  something  really  significant.  The  tliought  of 
being  consciously  shallow  or  trivial  even  in  a  single  measure,  was 
terrible  to  me." 

In  1839  he  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  and  took  passage  in  a  sailing- 
vessel  for  London.  Violent  storms  kept  them  at  sea  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  this  experience  of  a  voyage  which  seemed  fated 
never  to  end,  impressed  on  his  fancy  the  sea-legend  which  he  after- 
wards worked  up  into  his  opera.  The  Flying  Dutchmatt.  When  he 
reached  Paris,  "  with  little  money,  but  the  highest  hopes,"  he  found  a 
friend  in  need  in  Meyerbeer.  He  could  not,  however,  find  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  out  his  opera,  and  fell  into  many  difficulties  and  bitter 
want,  while  Meyerbeer  was  away,  only  keeping  the  wolf  at  bay  by 
writing  sketches  on  musical  matters  for  the  Gazette  Miisicale,  and 
arranging  popular  pieces  for  instruments. 

In  the  following  summer  he  worked  at  \i\s  Flying  Dutchman,  com- 
posing the  libretto  as  well  as  the  music,  and  in  seven  weeks  it  was 
finished.  Meyerbeer  undertook  to  have  it  brought  out  in  Berlin,  and 
his  Rienzi  was  accepted  in  Dresden,  so  that  he  turned  his  face  once 
more  to  Germany,  secure  of  a  recognition  in  his  native  country,  though 
Paris  had  been  so  cold  to  him. 

Here  the  autobiography  ceases ;  but  the  translator  supplements  it 
with  some  additional  details.  The  success  of  Rienzi  in  1842  secured 
the  composer  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House. 
While  here  he  composed  his  Tannhduser,  which  was  first  performed  in 
1845.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  so  deeply  implicated  that  he 
had  to  fly  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  well  received.  Here  he  remained 
eight  years,  during  which  he  composed  Lohengrin  and  part  of  his 
great  trilogy  Die  Nibelimgen. 

In  the  meantime  Wagner's  works  and  views  of  art  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  invitation  he  re- 
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moved  to  Munich,  where  his  compositions  are  produced  in  magnificent 
style  under  royal  furtherance.  Trisiaft  iind  Isolde  7ip\it^r&d  in  1865, 
Die  Meistersdnger  von  Niiniberg  in  186S,  and  in  1869,  Rheingold,  the 
prelude  to  the  Nibelungen.  Among  the  supporters  of  his  views  there 
arose  the  idea  of  a  theatre  especially  devoted  to  carrying  them  out : 
"  Wagner  societies  "  were  founded  to  aid  the  plan  ;  and  the  composer 
made  a  journey  through  Germany,  giving  concerts  to  help  the  building 
fund.  Baireuth  being  chosen  as  the  site,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  May,  and  the  building  is  fast  approaching  completion. 

What  then  are  Wagner's  ideas  in  regard  to  art,  and  specially 
music?  Succinctly  stated,  as  well  as  we  can  gather  them  from  a  very 
obscure  and  diffuse  style,  they  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  these  : — 

Art,  in  the  higher  sense,  represents  the  emotional  side  of  humanity, 
as  science  does  the  practical  side.  Now  every  true  art  should  be  so 
developed  as  to  be  capable,  within  its  necessary  limits,  of  fairly  ex- 
pressing the  emotions  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Literature 
and  painting  do  this  constantly  and  instinctively ;  but  how  does 
music  fulfil  this  requirement?  Beginning,  in  early  times,  with  the 
simple  melody  of  lyre  and  voice  accompanying  the  rustic  dance,  it 
has  developed  in  three  ways.^  In  the  richly  harmonised  choral,  which 
is  complete  and  sufficient  for  religious  emotion.  In  the  magnificent 
instrumental  symphony,  which  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  music 
pure  and  simple,  grounded  in  itself,  and  having  no  relations  with 
anything  outside  its  own  proper  domain  of  pure  emotion  without  an 
intellectual  basis.  Now  the  opera,  in  theory,  is  the  combination  of 
all  art-production  :  splendid  scenery,  imposing  architectural  effects, 
brilliant  groupings  of  personages  picturesquely  arrayed  ;  dramatic 
power  in  the  plot  and  poetic  beauty  in  the  language  \  impressive 
acting,  accompanied  by  music  —  all  should  combine  to  make  the 
opera  the  consummate  crowning  flower  of  art.  But  in  its  peculiar 
sphere  —  the  accompaniment  of  specific  dramatic  action,  and  specific 
emotion,  by  music,  it  has  not  merely  lagged  behind,  but  really  retro- 
graded. Instead  of  selecting  noble  and  impressive  themes  for  the 
action,  and  handling  them  with  power  and  feeling,  the  subject  is  often 
trivial,  and  the  language  almost  always  conventional  and  poor.  "  CV 
qui  est  trop  sot  pour  etre  dit,  on  le  chante,^'  said  Voltaire,  hitting  the 
truth  very  nearly.  And  the  musical  treatment  is  in  keeping  :  melodies 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  and  separated  by  meaningless  wastes 
of  recitative.  "  In  the  hands  of  the  Italian  composers,"  Wagner  well 
says,  "  the  orchestra  is  nothing  but  a  monstrous  guitar  on  which  to 
accompany  the  air." 

All  musical  criticism  bears  involuntary  testimony  to  this.  The 
critics  praise  or  blame  "  the  solo  in  the  first  act,"  "  the  trio  and  chorus 
in  the  second,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  of  the  whole  opera  as  a  complete 
symmetrical  artistic  production  not  a  word  —  because  it  can  not  be 
so  treated.  If  some  shadow  of  general  unity  is  attained  by  a  leading 
"  theme,"  or  a  certain  uniformity  of  coloring,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be 
said. 

Now  Wagner  would  change  all  this..  He  would  make  the  music  of 
the  opera  move  in  equal  steps  with  the  drama,  and  composer  and 
poet,  if  not,  as  in  his  case,  one  and  the  same,  should  work  hand  in 
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hand.  As  there  is  no  emotion  which  language  can  not  interpret  to 
the  mind,  so  there  is  none  which  music  can  not  interpret  to  the 
feelings.  Indeed,  it  can  go  much  further  ;  for  there  are  heights  and 
depths  of  feeling  which  music  can  reach  that  go  far  beyond  intellec- 
tual justification  or  fathoming.  In  his  hands  the  drama  should  have, 
at  every  point,  appropriate  musical  interpretation :  not  slavishly 
following  the  text,  as  an  interlinear  translation  follows  the  words  of 
the  author;  but  music  developing  itself  in  freedom,  as  the  emotion 
develops,  and  forming  as  complete  an  artistic  whole  as  the  drama. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  theory  at  all  events,  Wagner  is  entirely 
right.  If  the  present  highest  form  of  musical  composkion,  the  sym- 
phony, can  arrange  itself  round  a  vague  skeleton  of  indefinite  emotion, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  equally  perfect  musical  work  should  not 
arrange  itself  about  a  framework  of  definite  emotions,  justified  by  the 
dramatic  action.  And  this  music  should  not  be  mere  accompanied 
melody,  but  full  harmony,  wide  or  narrow,  rich  or  thin,  colored  by  all 
the  resources  that  instruments  place  in  the  composer's  hands,  in 
accordance  with  the  effect.  If  this  be  the  "  music  of  the  future  " — 
a  phrase,  by  the  way,  which  was  not  Wagner's  —  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  free  development  of  the  art  which,  while  by  nature  the 
most  independent  of  all,  has  gone  int<M'oluntary  servitude  to  please 
crude  and  vulgar  taste.  Unfortunately,  the  opera  must  depend  for 
support  on  pleasing  an  uncultivated  public,  and  it  is  only  by  raising 
the  taste  and  increasing  the  culture  of  this  public  that  it  can  be  made 
to  succeed.  In  the  meantime  the  public,  missing  their  favorite  "  bits," 
which  could  be  easily  picked  out  and  remembered  ;  the  composers, 
who  see  the  prospect  of  their  being  jostled  out  of  their  old  familiar 
grooves  of  accompanied  melody  and  recitative;  and  the  musical 
critics,  who  perceive  that  if  music  is  going  to  take  this  course,  their 
jabber  about  "the  charming  andante  siciliano  in  B  fiat,"  and  "the 
verve  and  entrain  which  Signora  Tirelira  threw  into  the  aria  itn  poco 
presto,^'  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff  which  passes  for  criticism,  will  no 
longer  serve  them,  but  they  must  either  learn  to  understand  music  or 
else  stop  talking  about  it  —  all  these  will  naturally  join  in  a  cackle 
quite  similar  to  that  which  was  raised  when  Brennus  first  showed  his 
head  above  the  Capitoline  parapet.  W.  H.  B. 


A   Group  of  Poets  and  tJieir  Haunts.     By  James  Albert  Harrison. 
New  York  :  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Here  are  some  old  friends  in  a  new  dress:  in  the  daintiest  binding, 
and  the  exquisite  typography  of  the  Riverside  press,  we  recognise 
those  delightful  essays  of  a  poet  writing  about  poets,  which  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  already  in  these  pages, 
and  with  them  others,  equally  charming,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
see  the  light. 

To  a  reader  of  poetic  feeling  and  susceptible  fancy,  a  book  like 
this  is  a  real  treat.  The  wide  and  varied  reading  and  observation  of 
the  author  have  not  stored  his  memory  or  his  note-books  with  masses 
of  crude  facts  to  be  drawn  forth  upon  occasion  :  they  have  been 
assimilated  into  his  nature,  and  have  grown  into  his  own  thought, 
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thought  springing  up  in  ahnost  tropical  luxuriance,  and  splendid  with 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  and  vivid  imagination,  though  possibly  a  little 
too  exuberant  in  metaphor,  a  little  too  audacious  in  phrase. 

To  follow,  with  such  a  guide,  the  footsteps  of  Byron  in  Venice  and 
Ravenna,  Boccaccio  in  Florence,  Tasso  and  Hawthorne  in  Rome, 
De  Musset  and  Baudelaire  in  Paris,  and  Jasmin  in  sunny  Gascony  ; 
to  see  the  sights  they  saw,  and  inhale  the  atmosphere  they  breathed, 
would  alone  be  high  pleasure  ;  but  here  the  poet's  individuality  and 
his  work  are  shown  to  iis  amid  his  surroundings,  with  such  grace, 
delicacy  of  appreciation  and  general  sympathy,  that  each  appears  the 
genius  of  the  spot,  at  once  drawing  from  it  and  imparting  to  it  life 
and  beauty. 

We  will  not  comment  in  detail  upon  those  papers  that  our  readers 
have  already  seen  ;  but  notice  one  or  two  that  will  be  new  to  them. 
In  "A  Venice  of  the  Vikings  "  we  are  introduced  to  the  quaint  old 
city  of  Copenhagen,  lying  lapped  by  the  waves  and  canopied  by  soft 
drifts  of  snow-white  clouds,  seemingly  asleep  among  her  islands,  and 
yet  awake  with  busy  swarming  life  in  all  her  streets  and  shops  and 
'cellars. 

Copenhagen  is  no  sunny  Greece  or  gold  Italy  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
life  is  impregnated  with  a  different  spice,  another  mythology,  a  poetry  that  is 
distinct,  a  religion  and  a  literature,  a  superstition  and  an  antiquity  of  its  own.  The 
swan  is  the  genius  of  its  poetry,  the  swan  that  floats  amid  the  Arctic  night  and 
inspires  the  sweetest  strains  of  Scandinavian  romance ;  the  living  pearl  of  lone 
Norwegian  lakes  ;  the  swan  that  climbs  far  beyond  the  mightiest  Fjelds  with  the 
clangor  of  its  wings,  and  sweeps  the  light  of  the  polar  stars  down  into  the  hearts 
of  Scandinavian  seers  ;  a  feathered  song,  a  winged  arrow,  a  shaft  of  light,  a  centre 
toward  which  curves  many  a  line  of  Scandinavian  experience.  The  gloomy  Nor- 
wegian has  in  his  heart  this  one'  fragrant  drop  of  poetry ;  the  Swede  sings  of  it  in 
his  musical  tongue,  and  the  Danes  immortalise  it  in  their  stories.  The  swan-myth 
may  have  arisen  from  the  vision  of  swan-like  clouds  frozen  fast  on  the  clear  glass 
of  Arctic  nights.  But  the  living  swan  is  the  beautiful  kernel  of  Scandinavian 
legend.  To  the  warm  lands  fly  the  swans  ^nd  the  storks  when  the  winter  comes  ; 
to  the  whole  world  may  they  be  said  to  have  come  as  impersonations  of  the  grace 
and  quaintness  of  the  North.  Lively,  busy,  and  mercantile  as  the  Danes  are,  the 
swan  is  in  their  hearts,  the  stork  is  on  their  roofs 

A  Danish  interior  is  the  sauciest,  cosiest  thing  imaginable.  There  is  cleanliness 
that  sparkles,  spotless  floors,  flower-laden  windows,  stoves  and  tables  crowned  with 
plaster-casts,  light  curtains  and  gay  mirrors,  rooms  smelling  of  lavender  or  juniper, 
and  everywhere  an  atmosphere  of  tidiness.  For  be  it  known,  the  summer  is  their 
holiday.  All  the  young  men  go  in  kids,  and  the  ladies  carry  everlasting  shawl- 
straps,  holding  the  wherewithal  to  fence  off  the  afternoon's  cold.  The  prettiest 
skins,  the  oddest  combinations  of  materials  in  dress,  thrive  in  this  land.  Furs  and 
muslins,  velvet  and  cambric,  are  here  in  amicable  alliance.  There  is  something 
piquant,  restless  and  vivacious  about  the  Danish  women  that  reminds  of  France. 
Like  a  bale  of  cloth  thrown  up  on  the  beach,  many  a  quaint  old  custom  has  sur- 
vived in  this  corner  of  the  world  that  exists  nowhere  else.  Denmark  is  the  ingle- 
neuk  at  the  world's  fireside.  The  gossip  of  the  nations  does  not  reach  this  favored 
kingdom  except  in  mites  so  infinitesimal  that  even  their  absurd  newspapers  can 
hardly  catch  it.  Surrounded  by  the  sea,  cloaked  up  in  their  beeches  and  lindens, 
the  Danes  are  provincial  and  happy.  The  world  to  them  is  a  far-off  murmur  of 
incredible  things.  Their  politics  hardly  extend  beyond  their  noses.  The  only  thing 
that  pricks  this  sunny,  sweet-spirited  people,  is  the  bodkin  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Every  Dane  flames  when  he  recounts  the  wrongs  of  Denmark  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  Germany 

Longing  for  Spring  has  produced  the  loveliest  Danish  and  Norwegian  poetry. 
The  first  violets  are  greeted  with  rapture.  The  spring  is  a  sudden  glory  bursting 
from  the  tomb,  transforming  the  Sound  into  a  mass  of  grating  ice,  putting  new 
blue  in  the  sky,  sending  through  the  whole  land  a  marvellous  thrill  of  awakened 
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vegetation.  It  is  so  sudden,  so  quick-footed,  that  six  feet  of  snow  will  melt  in  a 
few  hours  and  disclose  a  bed  of  crocuses.  The  swallows  build,  the  storks  return, 
the  house-leek  springs  from  the  thatched  roof,  and  every  tree  becomes  tipped  with 
a  myriad  of  green  nipples.  There  is  a  ripple  of  vegetable  life  enlarging  into  waves 
and  expanding  into  billows  from  Copenhagen  to  the  Skaw,  till  the  whole  land  is 
inundated.  The  sun  appears  again,  and  the  sombre  tragedy  of  winter  becomes  the 
sparkling  vaudeville  of  May.  Overture  to  this  charming  vaudeville  there  is  none. 
The  fog  has  made  the  Norwegian  sad,  the  Swede  voluptuous,  the  Dane  vivacious. 
Norway  has  been  the  prey  of  a  mighty  legendary  past  which  has  cleft  the  Nor- 
wegian nature,  so  to  speak,  into  fjords  and  frowning  precipices,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  sweet  sheltering  vallev  or  a  streak  of  shining  water.  Its  coast  is  a  Runic 
alphabet,  a  cleft  and  carven  hieroglyphic  of  nature,  a  boundless  jaggedness  filled 
with  seams  of  ore,  a  gnarled  and  distorted  goblin  coast  on  which  gnomes  have 
hammered  for  centuries,  producing  strange  likenesses  to  themselves.  The  North 
Sea  has  eaten  it  into  a  shriek  of  granite,  a  sort  of  half-human  cry  of  wailing 
nature.  Frost  has  cracked  and  blackened  it.  Its  poetry  is  the  Aurora  and  the 
myth. 

These  are  but  glances  into  a  gallery  of  pictures,  some  full  of  light 
and  air  and  drifting  cloud  and  blown  foam  as  Turner,  others  quaint 
and  warm  and  rich  as  Teniers,  amid  which  our  author  places  two 
grand  figures,  the  artist  and  the  poet  of  Scandinavia,  Thorvaldsen 
and  Bellman. 

Had  we  room  we  should  like  to  place  as  a  pendant  to  this,  some 
extracts  from  "An  Aquarelle  of  Boccaccio,"  sparkling  as  the  sun  of 
Florence,  piquant  as  a  sketch  by  Zamacois,  full  of  the  better  spirit  — 
the  Ariel,  not  the  Mephistopheles  —  of  the  Decameron.  But  we  must 
content  us  with  hoping  that  we  have  said  enough  to  stimulate  our 
readers  to  enjoy  in  its  completeness  this  book  of  books  for  the 
summer  tourist.  W.  H.  B. 


The  Odd  Trump.     A  Novel.     New  York :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

It  would  hardly  be  en  regie  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  a  work  which  all  our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  as  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  But 
something  we  can  say. 

The  MS.  was  offered  us  with  considerable  misgivings  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  who  had  never  yet  published  a  work  of  this  sort,  and 
seemed  very  doubtful  of  his  own  powers.  Indeed  only  a  part  was 
written,  and  the  author  avowed  his  hesitation  to  proceed  with  it,  until 
he  should  have  the  opinion  of  one  in  whose  judgment  he  was  pleased 
to  place  confidence,  as  to  whether  he  had  the  qualifications  for  writing 
a  novel. 

We  therefore  took  up  the  MS.  with  the  determination  to  examine 
it  thoroughly,  and  give  our  opinion  with  perfect  candor,  even  though 
it  should  be  unfavorable.  But  with  the  reading  of  a  few  pages  our 
critical  attention  began  a  little  to  flag  ;  and  presently  we  found  our- 
selves following  with  high  interest  the  adventures  of  a  set  of  people 
who  had  grown  to  be  our  friends  ;  and  instead  of  scrutinising  plot, 
analysing  character,  and  giving  a  sharp  eye  to  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole,  we  found  ourselves  turning  page  after  page  with 
that  feeling  so  rare  to  the  reviewer,  the  simple  enjoyment  of  a 
charming  story  well  told. 

And  certainly  if  freshness,  lively  humor,  natural  truth,  variety  of 
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incidents,  well-conceived  and  well-sustained  characters,  a  vigorous, 
unaffected  style,  and  a  healthful,  manl}'  tone  about  the  whole,  con- 
stitute a  thoroughly  good  story,  then  we  were  justified  in  writing  to 
the  author,  as  we  did,  to  have  no  fear  of  the  critics  or  of  the  public, 
that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  genius  and  his  book  was  sure  to  succeed. 
Nor  have  we  now  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  verdict  of  the  larger 
public  will  be.  W.  H.  B. 


The  Satires  of  A.  Persiiis  Flacctis.  Edited  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Ph.  D.  (Gottingen),  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brother. 

Professor  Gildersleeve  has  done  his  work  as  editor  with  all 
scholarly  accuracy.  What  is  not  so  easy,  he  has  enabled  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  author  as  a  living  man,  not  a  mere  skeleton.  The 
introduction  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Persius  lived,  and  of  the  men  by  association  with  whom  his  character 
was  influenced.  This  introduction  must  be  pleasant  reading  to  all, 
and  is  indispensable  to  all  but  the  few  whose  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  the  time  has  made  them  already  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  A. 


Constantinople.     From  the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier.     By  Robert 
Howe  Gould,  M.  A.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

We  have  before  spoken,  in  noticing  A  Winter  in  Russia,  of  M. 
Gautier's  rare  power  of  seeing  everything  and  telling  everything  he 
sees  in  an  easy,  unpretentious,  gossippy  style  that  is  always  fresh  and 
entertaining.  What  he  saw  in  the  East  in  1854,  was  no  more  than 
has  already  been  described  to  us  by'scores  of  travellers  ;  nor  did  he 
seek  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  the  entertainment  of 
the  eye  being  always  enough  for  him  ;  but  few  have  seen  more  than 
he  did,  and  still  fewer  have  told  what  they  saw  so  well.  To  read 
these  pages  is  like  turning  over  a  portfolio  of  spirited  aquarelles. 


THE  GREEN   TABLE. 


THE  recent  irregular  execution,  or  "lynching,"  as  it  is  usually  called, 
of  the  negro  Sims,  may  serve  to  point  a  moral  of  some  magnitude. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fierce  indignation  aroused  by 
monstrous  crimes,   and   the  desire    to   inflict   prompt  vengeance  on   the 
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criminals,  is  perfectly  healthy  and  natural ;  and  a  society  in  which  it  does 
not  exist  or  exists  but  languidly,  where  there  is  perfect  content  in  leaving 
such  matters  to  the  police  and  the  courts,  is  an  emasculated  and  deliques- 
cent society.  The  sentimental  sympathy  with  great  criminals  which  has 
so  little  pity  or  care  for  their  past  or  possibly  future  victims,  is  a  moral 
scrofula,  turning  the  warm  red  blood  of  society  into  a  sickly  lymph. 

The  delegation  of  the  natural  right  of  life  and  death  possessed  by  a 
society  over  its  members,  to  certain  organised  bodies  called  courts  and 
juries,  is  a  matter  of  expediency  only.  True,  it  is  a  wise  expedient,  and 
each  member  of  a  community  should  keep  the  strongest  possible  restraint 
upon  himself  when  there  seems  a  likelihood  of  the  whole  community,  under 
fierce  excitement,  throwing  the  expedient  over,  and  re-asserting  its  natural 
rights  of  trial,  condemnation  and  execution  in  other  forms  than  those 
established.  But  there  are  many  cases  —  such  as  those  of  Vicksburg  and 
San  Francisco  —  where  such  resumption  of  power  is  a  duty  and  a  necessity; 
when  the  people  are  driven  to  it  by  that  law  of  self-preservation  which  is 
paramount  for  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

In  the  particular  case  we  have  referred  to,  there  was  no  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  court  or  the  jury,  no  fear  that  justice  would  be  cheated  ; 
but  there  was  a  special  reason.  All  who  know  the  negro  know  how  com- 
pletely he  is  the  creature  of  impulse  and  passion,  and  how  little  weight 
future  and  contingent  punishment  has  in  deterring  from  immediate  gratifi- 
cation.   Justice,  to  terrify  him  from  crime,  must  be  not  only  sure,  but  swift. 

But  more  important  than  this,  the  negro  is  a  superstitious  creature,  easily 
wrought  into  religious  excitement,  and  with  a  terrible  dread  of  hell.  And 
again  and  again  —  to  the  shame,  and  worse  than  shame,  of  the  community 
that  permits  it  —  he  has  been  shown  the  red-handed  murderer,  the  brutal 
ravisher,  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  shouting  in  hysterical  rapture,  and 
declaring  in  language  which  St.  Paul  or  St.  Stephen  would  scarcely  have 
used,  that  he  was  going  straight  to  join  the  redeemed  in  the  glories  of 
Paradise.  And  persons  calling  themselves  Christian  ministers  do  all  that 
is  in  their  power  to  produce  this  abominable  state  of  things.  No  wonder 
the  poor  savage  grows  to  think  that  murder  and  the  gallows  are  a  safe  and 
sure  passport  to  heaven  ;  and  in  their  case  the  deterrent  effect  of  public 
punishment  is  changed  into  an  allurement  to  crime. 

The  negro  Sims  said,  in  his  last  moments,  that  he  "knew  he  was  going 
to  that  frightful  hell."  That  speech  will  have  more  weight  with  criminals 
of  his  race  than  the  execution  itself.  When  negro  criminals  (for  our 
remarks  have  no  allusion  to  the  peaceable  and  harmless  blacks)  get 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  their  crimes  will  be  followed  by 
sure  and  swift  punishment  in  this  life,  and  hell  in  the  next,  there  will  be 
fewer  occasions  for  lynching — perhaps,  happily,  none  at  all.  A  step  in 
the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken  when  the  authorities  prevent  any 
"  religious  "  displays  upon  the  gallows,  any  singing,  audible  prayers,  or 
addresses  to  the  public,  and  any  communication  to  the  public  respecting 
the  culprit's  religfous  state,  further  than  to  make  known,  when  it  can  be 
truthfully  done,  his  deep  repentance.  We  may  reverently  surmise  that, 
whatever  may  be  his  doom  at  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  if  he  leaves  this 
world  confidently  expecting  to  go  straight  to  hell,  it  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  him,  and  much  the  better  for  us. 

An  event  of  interest  to  the  whole  South  was  the  reception  at  Lexington 
of  Valentine's  grand  statue  of  Lee.  The  ceremonies  were  imposing,  and 
the  addresses  of  Colonel  Johnston,  and  of  General  Early,  effective  and 
appropriate. 

It  was  a  wise  act  to  intrust  the  design  and  modelling  of  this  statue  to 
Virginia's  gifted  sculptor,  a  man  who  has  not  only  the  inborn  genius  of  his 
art,  but  who  has  cultivated  that  genius  in  the  first  schools  of  art  and  under 
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the  first  masters  in  the  world.  By  this  noble  monument,  so  majestic  in  its 
simplicity,  so  appropriate  in  its  absence  of  redundant  ornament  for  the  man 
whose  life  was  so  grandly  true  —  Mr.  Valentine  has  at  once  taken  his 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  artists  ;  and  though  he  should  never  shape 
another  block  of  marble,  this  statue  of  Lee  will  hand  down  his  name  to 
posterity. 

It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  this  was  the  kind  of  work  that 
money  alone  could  not  command.  For  though  money  may  command  the 
technical  skill  and  the  refined  taste,  work  of  this  kind  takes  its  rank  from 
the  fact  that  the  artist  puts  his  heart  and  soul  into  it,  embodies  in  it  the 
feeling  that  the  subject  aroused  in  his  breast,  and  gives  us  here  in  the 
marble  not  only  the  form  and  lineaments  of  Lee,  but  by  the  mysterious 
magic  of  genius,  imbues  the  very  stone  with  the  grief  and  the  pride  of  a 
bereaved  people,  which  caused  its  erection,  and  of  which  it  is  the  symbol 
and  memorial. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  sent  us  the  copy  of  a  commurication  printed  in 
The  Pennsylva/iianm  1S35,  on  the  subject  of  ocean-navigation  by  steam. 
It  is  signed  "  Neptune,"  but  a  marginal  note  informs  us  that  it  was  by 
Commodore  James  Barron. 

The  writer  expresses  his  strong  conviction  that  the  plan  will  succeed', 
but  only  provided  very  large  vessels  of  simple  and  strong  construction  are 
employed.  The  size  he  recommends  is  a  ship  400  feet  in  length,  100  in 
breadth,  and  40  feet  depth,  with  a  draft  of  water  of  about  20  feet.  Such  a 
vessel,  he  says,  would  measure  about  1 1,000  tons,  and  would  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  eigki  days. 

It  is  true  that  in  1818  'Cat  possibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  steam  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  voyage  of  the  Savajtnah,  but  the  risks  run  were 
so  great  that  the  experiment  was  not  again  ventured  upon.  Not  until  1838 
was  the  problem  solved  by  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western,  the  former  of 
which  accomplished  tRe  western  passage  in  seventeen  days,  and  the  latter 
(from  Bristol)  in  fifteen. 

But  it  is  really  remarkable  to  find,  three  years  before  even  the  imperfect 
solution  of  the  problem,  a  writer  audaciously  recommending  a  ship  of  the 
gigantic  size  of  1 1,000  tons,  and  predicting  a  passage  in  so  short  a  time  as 
eight  days. 

In  the  Southern  Magazine  for  August  1874,  the  writer  of  an  account 
of  General  Stuart's  raid  into  Pennsylvania  asks  for  information  of  the  fate 
of  Alfred  Tyra,  who  was  one  of  the  missing.  A  valued  correspondent,  on 
a  visit  to  that  section  of  the  State  traversed  by  Stuart,  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  find  out  the  facts.  As  to  Tyra,  his  search  has  thus  far  been 
fruitless,  but  he  has  obtained  the  following  particulars  of  two  other  missing 
men  : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  Chambersburg  was  burned,  two  Con- 
federate soldiers  were  shot  and  killed  by  two  well-known  citizens  of  London, 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  under  the  following  circumstances  : —  i.  Brown,  of 

Virginia,  size  small,  hair  dark,  teeth  perfect,  age  20  or  22  years.  Was 
captured  in  a  blacksmith's  shop  by  a  party  of  citizens  and  turned  over  to 
David  Vance,  who  took  him  back  of  the  town  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  2.  Capt.  or  Lt.  Cochran  of  Virginia,  height  about  six  feet,  heavy 
black  beard,  while  lying  asleep  in  the  woods  just  above  the  town,  was 
fired  upon  and  killed  by  VV.  Burgess,  a  citizen  of  London,  now  a  merchant 
at  Richmond  Furnace,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

"  The  remains  of  Brown  were  taken  up  in  last  January,  placed  in  a  box, 
and  interred  in  a  grave-yard  of  this  plaCe  (London);  Cochran  was  buried 
where  he  was  killed,  and  his  remains  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time." 

jt*^  Will  Virginia  papers  please  copy  the  above,  that  the  information 
may  reach  the  families  of  the  deceased  .'' 
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ONE   WORD. 

A  bended  head,  a  lifted  glance, 

A  scarcely  spoken  word 
Amid  the  mazes  of  the  dance  — 
Ah,  Cupid,  by  your  tiny  lance, 
The  well-spring  deep  of  life's  romance 

Within  a  heart  is  stirred  ! 

Over  the  white  transparent  brow 

A  rosy  color  flies, 
As  drifts  of  newly-fallen  snow 
Blush  in  the  radiant  sunset  glow. 
Reflecting  on  their  wreaths  below 

The  light  of  crimson  skies. 

One  word  —  no  more  —  the  summer  breeze 

Bears  forth  upon  its  wings  : 
Yes,  to  her  ear,  through  harmonies 
Of  harps  iEolian  in  the  breeze, 
•  Through  all  the  forest's  symphonies 

A  monotone  it  sings. 

And  peering  inward  from  the  gloom. 

The  jasmine's  starry  bloom 
Rings  out  its  peals  of  rich  perfume  ; 
For  her  henceforth,  within  its  bloom 
The  memories  of  that  brilliant  room 

Shall,  closely  folded,  dwell. 

The  dance  is  o'er,  the  flute  is  hushed. 

Silent  the  deep  bassoon ; 
The  lights  flare  bright  o'er  roses  crushed ; 
Out  in  the  night  the  wind  has  brushed 
A  fair  young  face,  all  crimson-flushed, 

Turned  up  towards  the  moon. 

Ah,  Venus  Victrix  !     Conquered,  won, 

Led  captive  in  your  pride, 
Dream  you  that  waiting  there  is  none 
Who  watches  till  Love's  work  be  done  1 
Whisper  a  word  —  it  is  but  one  — 

Out  to  the  evening-tide ! 

Sydney  Bernal. 

SiN'CE  the  publication  of  the  review  of  Ingram's  Life  of  Poe,  in  our  June 
number,  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Ingram  that  the  appearance  of  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  poet  has  brought  from  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  a  published 
expression  of  regret  at  having  made  a  monstrous  and  unfounded  charge 
ao-ainst  Poe,  which  he  now  entirely  withdraws.  As  we  adverted  to  Mr. 
Gilfillan's  charge,  we  are  bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  retraction. 

The  arrangement  for  publishing  the  Transactions  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society  in  the  Southern  Magazine  having  terminated,  persons 
having  any  communications  to  make  to  the  Society  will  please  address  the 
Secretary  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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II. 

Nx\SSAU  just  then  was  in  a  queer  state  of  transition.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  America,  it  was  a  quiet  little  place,  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  Bahamas.  That  preeminence,  however,  gave 
it  no  great  importance.  It  could  also  boast  of  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  wreckers,  and  did  a  considerable  trade  in  pine-apples,  bananas, 
and  other  tropical  fruit.  Its  European  population  lived  pretty  well, 
and  spent  such  income  as  came  in,  or  their  salaries,  going  lazily 
through  their  days,  enjoying  life  and  the  delicious  climate,  only  dis- 
turbed now  and  then  by  Yellow  Jack  and  an  occasional  hurricane. 
Its  black  and  hybrid  citizens  rejoiced  in  their  liberty,  raised  fruit, 
fished,  cruised  for  wrecks,  stole  modestly,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  sweets  of  the  "  dolce  far  niente  "  in  their  atmosphere,  and  were 
as  contented,  happy,  and  lazy  a  race  of  free  negroes  as  could  be  found 
throughout  the  West  India  islands. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  Nassau  was  not  much  exercised. 
The  Confederates  commenced  with  a  stupid  policy.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed that  if  they  kept  their  cotton  at  home,  foreign  manufacturing 
nations,  whose  operatives  depended  on  the  supply  of  the  American 
staple,  would  be  forced  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  policy  failed 
utterly.  Great  Britain  had  paid  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  lost  the 
income  from  her  West  India  islands,  to  satisfy  the  popular  cry  for 
abolition  ;  and  even  if  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, she  did  not  fancy  coming  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  a  people 
whose  avowed  policy  was  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Besides,  there 
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was  no  knowing  what  interference  might  lead  to,  and  British  min- 
istries have  for  a  good  many  years  preferred  cheap  and  brief  hostilities 
with  weak  powers,  if  they  had  to  engage  in  conflict,  rather  than  to 
undertake  anything  like  a  great  war  for  expediency  or  principle. 
France  would  do  nothing  without  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  little  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  So  subscriptions  were 
got  up  to  feed  the  starving  operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  splendidly  responded  to,  and  the  two  great  powers  most  interested 
maintained  their  neutrality.  However,  the  dearth  of  cotton  raised 
the  price  seven-  or  eight-fold  in  Liverpool.  The  reward  was  too 
tempting  for  English  enterprise  to  forego  the  adventure.  The 
Southern  people  had  found  out  their  mistake  ;  they  wanted  supplies 
from  abroad  and  could  only  pay  for  them  in  cotton,  and,  moreover, 
were  quite  as  ready  as  Englishmen  to  pocket  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
£\o  per  bale  ;  and  so  the  trade  began. 

Nassau  was  the  most  convenient  port,  and  early  in  1862  all  sorts 
of  craft  came  in,  bringing  the  coveted  staple  for  transmission  to 
England.  The  entire  community  awoke.  Landholders  saw  the  value 
of  their  water-fronts  ;  negroes  got  five  dollars  a  day  for  handling 
cotton  and  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  military  stores.  Shipping 
from  Europe  swarmed  in  the  port ;  swift-running  steamers  came  in 
shoals ;  business  pressed,  mountains  of  cotton-bales  rose  on  the 
wharves ;  gold  and  silver  flew  about  in  abundance,  and  with  the 
usual  foresight  of  human  beings,  all  the  Nassau  people  believed  that 
the  prosperity  would  be  perpetual  and  the  little  island  was  about  to 
be  caput  orbis.  Speculation  in  lots  commenced  ;  wharves  and  ware- 
houses were  built  with  all  conceivable  rapidity,  and  a  fine  hotel  to 
accommodate  strangers,  as  well  as  the  citizens  who  were  profiting  by 
the  state  of  things,  soon  rose  and  was  luxuriously  administered.  Mr. 
Seward's  ninety  days'  promises  of  a  close  of  the  war  ran  out,  and 
broke  worthless  at  each  renewal,  and  the  Nassau  population  came  to 
believe,  that  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  which  they  indulged  for 
the  promotion  of  their  interests,  the  war  would  last  indefinitely :  it 
was  so  much  nicer  than  wrecking  or  pine-apple-raising.  Their 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  Confederates,  as  the  authors  of  their 
good-luck,  regardless  of  the  evident  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a 
single  Confederate  port,  which  would  at  once  have  relegated  Nassau 
to  its  primitive  insignificance. 

Now,  the  ill-luck  of  the  Confederates  had  brought  the  future 
prospect  full  before  them,  but  most  of  them  clung  to  their  predilec- 
tions, and  it  is  said  that  even  now  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the 
"Conches"*  is  telling  over  and  again  the  tales  of  the  flush  times  of 
blockade-running,  and  counting  over  in  imagination  the  sums  which 
might  have  been  made  had  they  only  known  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  time.  The  island  people  have  gone  back  to  wrecking  and 
fruit-culture  ;  but  some  Yankees,  it  is  said,  have  got  hold  of  the  hotel, 
which  they  run  in  fine  style.  Advertisements  setting  forth  the  mag- 
nificent climate  of  Nassau  are  spread  all  over  New  England,  and  a 
good  harvest  is  secured  from  the  crowds  of  consumptive  Americans, 

*  The  slang  name  of  the  people  of  the  Bahamas. 
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who  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege  of  coughing  themselves  to  death, 
in  comfortable  style,  in  the  luxurious  atmosphere  of  the  Bahamas. 

During  this  time  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  ofificers  of  the 
British  navy,  had  as  much  as  they  wanted  to  do  to  keep  the  money- 
makers within  bounds  and  enforce  neutrality.  They  did  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability;  but  the  bands  of  international  law  are  very 
elastic,  and  as  their  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  weaker 
party,  struggling  so  gallantly  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  Confederates  were  not  harshly  treated. 
The  Lieutenant  got  all  that  he  could  have  expected  ;  but  his  time,  of 
course,  was  limited.  It  was  long  enough,  however,  to  give  the  Yankee 
sailors  in  port  time  to  concoct  a  plot  to  seize  the  prize  when  she  left ; 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  get  a  vessel  and  boats  for  the  purpose. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  a  mistake  in  looking  for  recruits,  and  tried 
to  enlist  a  Georgian.  He  was  hard-up  enough  for  anything,  but 
thought  he  could  make  his  end  quite  as  well  with  his  own  people  ; 
so  after  getting  all  the  particulars,  he  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
Lieutenant.  Despite  his  seedy  appearance,  the  man  appeared  in 
earnest,  and  the  officer  gave  him  a  rendezvous  at  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
There  he  disclosed  the  plot,  and  was  rewarded.  He  was  instructed 
to  let  it  be  known  that  the  Confederate  was  warned,  and  would  punish 
the  attempt  with  the  utmost  severity.  This  broke  up  the  scheme,  which 
could  only  depend  on  surprise  for  success. 

Two  or  three  of  the  crew  who  had  become  ill  from  the  exposure 
and  hardships  which  they  had  undergone,  left  the  vessel  at  Nassau, 
including  the  hegroes,  who  feared  permanent  slavery  if  they  stuck  to 
the  Confederates,  and  when  the  time  was  up  she  was  rather  short- 
handed  for  her  character  as  a  man-of-war.  On  the  fourth  night  after 
her  entrance  her-  time  expired.  When  heaving  up  her  anchor,  by 
chance  a  very  heavy  one  lost  many  yfears  ago  by  a  I3ritish  frigate  was 
hooked  and  turned  over  to  Captain  Talbot,  who  sent  a  party  to 
secure  it  and  assist  in  getting  under  weigh. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  23d  of  April  the  Happy-go- Lucky  was  fairly 
outside,  and  shaped  her  course  for  the  windward  channel  to  the 
southward.  When  just  over  the  bar  she  picked  up  a  boat  with  twelve 
prime  sailors,  mostly  Confederate  blockade-runners,  who  had  come 
to  join  their  fortunes  with  the  little  crew.  Of  course  they  were  gladly 
received,  and  the  schooner  stood  away  for  Cat  Island.  This,  the 
name  of  which  has  degenerated  from  San  Salvador,  the  first  island 
discovered  by  Columbus,  is  as  fair  as  when  he  made  it  out  after  his 
long  tossing  on  the  Atlantic  in  1492.  Its  produce  is  somewhat  more 
profitable  than  he  found  it,  for  it  is  the  best  of  the  pine-apple  orchards 
of  the  Bahamas. 

A  crowd  of  Yankee  vessels  were  in  port  loading  the  luscious  fruit 
for  New  York  and  the  North  American  ports.  The  arrival  of  the 
enemy  made  no  little  fluttering.  They  hauled  close  in  shore  and 
kept  close  together.  Of  course  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  them  in 
the  neutral  port ;  and  so,  after  getting  a  lot  of  fruit  for  use,  the 
Confederate  vessel  kept  on  her  way  to  the  southward.  She  passed 
close  to  Rum  Key,  where  parties  were  still  at  work  on  the  wreck  of 
the  Conqueror^  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  her  day  in  the  British  navy, 
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lost  by  some  unexplained  carelessness  or  stupidity  some  months 
previously.  Keeping  on,  she  came  to  anchor  at  Concepcion  Island. 
This  had  been  supposed  to  be  uninhabited,  and  so  it  had  been  until 
a  few  British  subjects  of  African  descent  had  taken  a  fancy  to  try 
pine-apple-raising,  and  had  got  up  shelters  of  a  sufficiently  permanent 
character  to  be  called  habitable  residences.  While  waiting  for  the 
Petrel znd  examining  the  island  and  reefs  adjacent,  the  Lieutenant  was 
told  by  the  negroes  that  at  the  point  of  the  principal  reef  they  had 
seen  deep  in  the  water  the  wreck  of  the  frigate  Southampton,  which  was 
lost  in  the  days  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  which  has  given  the  name  to  the 
reef.  Pieces  of  the  wreck  were  there  sure  enough,  and  amongst  the 
debris  was  a  Spanish  gun  of  bronze,  with  the  arms  and  ornaments  of 
its  date.     This  was  secured  and  placed  aboard  the  schooner.* 

The  Petrel  turned  up  in  a  few  days  with  Mr.  H.  on  board,  but  he 
did  not  like  the  place.  It  was  feared  that  the  presence  of  the  negroes 
destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  sea  in  its  vicinity,  and  rendered  it  an 
unfit  place  for  the  transfer  of  cargo  :  both  vessels  weighed  and  stood 
to  the  south  of  Acklin's  island.  This  was  also  found  to  be  occupied 
after  a  fashion,  and  they  made  their  way  to  a  circle  of  rocks  called 
Mira  por  vos,  in  the  middle  of  Crooked  Island  channel.  They  ran 
inside  the  keys,  which  formed  a  circle  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
anchored  in  smooth  water.  Brig  and  schooner  moored  alongside  ; 
the  cargo  of  the  Happy-go-Lucky  was  broken  out  and  transferred  to 
\\i&  Petrel  \  old  marks  were  scraped  or  painted  out,  and  H.  P.  in  a 
lozenge  substituted,  and  everything  made  to  correspond  with  the 
clearance  papers  under  which  the  brig  had  sailed  from  Nassau. 

The  Petrel  \\2ii\  brought  down  a  fine  gun,  with  carriage,  equipment 
and  ammunition,  and  the  supplies  required.  On  the  second  night  she 
sailed  for  Cape  Haytien  and  a  market,  a  rendezvous  having  been 
appointed  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  on  the  Caicos  Bank,  when 
Mr.  H.  was  to  render  an  account  of  his  mission. 

Four  or  five  days  were  spent  at  hard  work  on  board  the  Happy-go- 
Lucky.  The  cargo  being  out,  clean  sandstone  ballast  was  taken 
aboard,  a  berth-deck  was  laid  which  gave  good  accommodations  for 
her  crew,  the  schooner  was  freshly  painted,  sails  repaired,  square- 
headed  topsails  fitted,  a  large  balloon-jib  rigged  and  ready,  besides 
an  immense  square-sail,  and  the  boats  were  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  equipped.  The  gun  was  mounted  ready  for  service  ;  a  magazine 
room  prepared,  a  routine  board  made  out,  men  and  officers  assigned 
to  quarters,  and  duty  commenced  in  strict  man-of-war  fashion.  The 
crew  were  enthusiastic,  and  ready  for  anything  within,  or  somewhat 
beyond,  the  compass  of  their  limited  strength.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
anchor  was  hove  up,  and  the  cruise  commenced  in  the  channel  most 
frequented  by  Yankee  vessels. 

The  whaling  schooner  Hope,  from  New  Bedford,  was  the  first  unfor- 
tunate which  fell  in  the  way  of  the  cruiser.  She  was  plundered  and 
set  on  fire,  and  her  crew  paroled  and  put  ashore  at  San  Salvador. 
The  news  of  a  Confederate  being  on  the  Banks  tiew  about  amongst 
the  wreckers  who  ply  their  vocation  among  the  islands.     Knowing 

•The  gun  was  afterwards  presented  to  Commodore  Craycroft,  R.  N.,  at  Port  Royal,  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution. 
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that  she  would  be  unable  to  send  her  prizes  in,  they  swarmed  down 
to  pick  up  what  might  be  left.  They  saw  their  game  in  having  as 
many  captures  made  as  possible,  for  if  the  prizes  were  turned  adrift 
burning  or  run  on  shore,  they  had  their  chance  for  salvage  ;  they, 
therefore,  gave  no  intelligence  to  any  American  vessels  which  had  the 
ill-luck  to  stray  into  the  vicinity  of  the  cruiser,  but  signalled  to  one 
another  when  they  were  in  sight,  and  the  fact  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  Confederates.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  a  chance. 
The  Daniel  Webster,  from  Booth  Bay,  a  fine  vessel  laden  with  lumber, 
came  down  the  channel  only  to  be  captured.  What  was  useful  to  the 
captors  was  taken,  and  she  was  run  full  sail  on  to  the  reef  and 
abandoned.  The  wreckers  of  course  pounced  upon  her  with  no 
delay.  Her  captain  protested  vehemently  against  the  proceeding, 
averring  that  Richmond  had  been  evacuated,  that  General  Lee  had 
surrendered,  and  the  war  was  over.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  corroborate  his  statement,  and  lost  his  vessel. 

The  anchorage  was  close  to  French  Key,  a  low,  sandy  island  about 
five  acres  in  extent,  rising  but  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  the  wrecking-vessels,  as  it  lay  in  a  dangerous 
situation  for  navigators.  Many  a  fine  ship  had  found  her  resting- 
place  on  its  western  shore,  which  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  the 
remains  of  vessels  and  cargoes.  The  island  was  covered  with  prickly- 
bush,  and  full  of  the  eggs  of  sea-birds,  gannets,  boobies,  and  noddies, 
which  constitute  quite  an  article  of  commerce  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahama  archipelago.  Time  passed  rapidly,  but  it  was  unad- 
visable  to  stay  too  long  in  one  place.  Besides,  after  the  capture  of 
the  DaJiiel  Webster  it  was  proper  to  wait  for  intelligence  from  Mr.  H., 
and  to  learn  the  latest  news  from  the  Confederacy  before  taking 
further  belligerent  action.  Several  island  vessels  were  going  to 
Mariguana  for  turtle  and  eggs,  and  the  Happy-go- Lucky  accompanied 
them.  There  was  plenty  of  amusement  in  catching  turtle,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance  of  all  three  kinds  at  Mariguana.  A  full 
supply  was  soon  obtained,  and  as  the  negroes  from  the  wreckers 
were  splendid  cooks,  the  Confederates  revelled  in  turtle-soup  and 
calipash  and  calipee,  besides  amusing  themselves  in  catching  the  fish 
and  eggs.  The  negroes  were  very  expert  in  "jumping  turtle,"  and  the 
game  afforded  no  little  excitement.  It  consists  in  watching  a  fine 
one  from  a  boat  until  he  shows  himself  two  or  three  fathoms  from  the 
surface  in  the  clear  water.  A  negro  then  dives,  seizes  the  animal  by 
the  fin  and  brings  it  up,  when  his  companions  secure  and  drag  it  into 
the  boat.  The  skill  of  the  performance  is  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  divers  point  themselves  in  their  spring  for  the  prey,  and 
was  quite  wonderful  ;  indeed,  they  rarely  failed  to  gain  their  prize 
in  two  fathoms  of  water.  Besides  the  turtle,  the  island  furnished  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  crabs,  and  iguanas  were  found  in  abundance  on 
small  rocky  islands  in  a  lagoon  in  the  interior.  These  were  reached 
by  wading  carefully  to  avoid  being  nipped  by  the  large  crabs.  The 
negroes  would  rouse  the  iguanas  from  their  hiding-places  with  poles, 
when  they  were  easily  shot ;  sometimes  half-a-dozen  or  more  would 
be  bagged  in  an  hour. 

A  few  weeks  having  been  spent  in  these  amusements,  the  schooner 
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returned  to  the  rendezvous  at  French  Key  to  meet  the  Petrel, 
followed  by  the  wreckers  on  the  lookout  for  a  misfortune  befalling 
some  unfortunate  Yankee.  Soon  after  arriving  at  the  anchorage,  a 
jaunty  little  cutter  flying  the  blue  colonial  ensign  hove  in  sight,  and 
stood  directly  for  the  Confederate.  She  anchored  alongside,  and  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  jovial  appearance  came  on  board  with  a  letter 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Turk's  Island  and  Caicos.  The 
news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cruiser  had  come  to  his  ears,  and  it 
was  deemed  a  violation  of  neutrality  to  be  carrying  on  belligerent 
operations  among  the  keys,  all  of  which  were  claimed  as  territory  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.  He,  therefore,  desired  the  Confederate  com- 
mander to  take  himself  out  of  those  waters  ;  and  the  officer  bearing 
the  message  was  instructed  to  report  the  compliance  with  the  order. 
Of  course  no  demur  was  made,  but  the  officer  was  asked  to  dinner. 
For  some  reason  or  another,  the  various  delicacies  and  amusements 
on  board  the  Happy-go- Lucky  proved  attractive  :  the  messenger  kept 
up  dining  and  enjoying  himself  on  board  for  three  or  four  days. 
Finally,  however,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go.  Human  capacity 
for  enjoyment  has  its  limits  ;  and  the  ambassador  from  Turk's  Island 
and  Caicos  could  do  no  more  ;  so  the  schooner  and  cutter  got  under 
weigh  together,  the  latter  for  Turk's  Island,  and  the  former  for  an 
indiscriminate  destination.  But  it  was  inconvenient  to  miss  the 
rendezvous  ;  and  so,  when  the  cutter  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  the 
Happy-go- Lucky  went  back  to  her  anchorage. 

The  wreckers  still  hung  about  her  in  hopes  of  something  turning 
up,  and  probably  quite  as  ready  to  plunder  the  Confederate  as  any- 
body else.  They  were  quite  agreeable,  however,  in  the  meantime, 
and  rendered  themselves  useful  and  amusing  in  many  ways.  Negroes 
don't  waste  their  time  in  mourning  or  moping  when  they  are  well  fed 
and  comfortable,  even  if  their  trade  of  plundering  happens  to  be 
slack.  With  their  usual  jollity  they  got  up  minstrel  bands  and  per- 
formed original  music  in  admirable  style.  Inconvenience  sometimes 
attended  their  sportiveness,  for  the  race  is  not  famous  for  self- 
restraint,  and  frequently  the  frolics  resulted  in  inebriety  and  conse- 
quent rows. 

The  six  weeks  had  about  expired  when  a  Capt.  Falkner,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  H.,  turned  up  in  a  small  craft  which  he  had  char- 
tered at  one  of  the  islands.  He  was  in  distress,  for  he  had  lost  his 
only  pair  of  trousers,  blown  overboard  while  making  his  toilet  after  a 
bath,  and  sunk  by  the  weight  of  his  jack-knife  and  other  personal 
utensils.  He  made  his  appearance  on  the  deck  of  the  little  man-of- 
war  literally  "  sans  culottes."  His  news  was  bad  throughout.  He 
brought  papers  giving  authentic  information  of  the  surrenders  of  Lee 
and  Johnston,  the  capture  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  surrender  of  Kirby 
Smith,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Hayti  was  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  Cape  Haytien, 
business  was  suspended,  and  there  was  there  no  chance  of  disposing 
of  the  cargo.  Mr.  H.  proposed  to  try  another  market,  and  promised 
to  remit  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  to  such  point  as  the  Lieutenant 
might  direct.  Meanwhile  he  advised  the  officer  to  get  rid  of  his 
vessel  and  disband  his  crew  as  speedily  as  possible.     The  advice  was 
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sound,  for  amongst  other  papers  brought  by  Falkner  was  one  con- 
taining a  proclamation  by  the  United  States  Government,  announcing 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  threatening  to  treat  as  pirates  any  Confed- 
erates found  on  the  high  seas  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  follow  it.  The 
men  had  to  be  paid,  and  their  transportation  to  a  secure  port  pro- 
vided for,  and  means  were  wanting.  The  funds  procured  at  Nassau 
were  limited,  and  Mr.  H.  had  made  no  remittances.  It  would  of 
course  be  hard  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  vessel  under  the  circum- 
stances. Any  Yankee  who  should  come  across  her  would  dispute 
the  title,  and  with  a  very  colorable  reason.  Although  a  perfectly 
legal  prize,  no  condemnation  by  an  Admiralty  court  had  taken  place, 
and  she  had  no  Confederate  register. 

After  discussing  the  chances  with  Falkner,  it  was  thought  that  the 
craft  with  her  outfit  could  probably  be  disposed  of  in  Hayti.  A 
Captain  Charles,  represented  as  a  man  of  wealth,  it  was  said  resided 
at  Port  Paix.  He,  according  to  Falkner,  would  be  almost  certain  to 
take  her  himself  or  indicate  the  means  of  disposing  of  her.  There 
was  little  time  to  think  of  it,  and  so  Falkner  returned  to  Mr.  H.  with 
instructions  that  the  prize-money  was  to  be  remitted  to  agents  in 
England.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  Mr.  H.  never  made  any 
remittance  at  all.  He  disposed  of  the  cargo,  pocketed  the  proceeds, 
of  which  he  found  the  whole  better  than  the  half  for  his  purposes. 
Taking  what  he  had  in  Nassau  with  him,  he  afterwards  went  back  to 
the  United  States,  made  his  peace  with  the  authorities,  and  is 
flourishing  as  a  merchant  in  Savannah.  The  old  Confederates  class 
him  as  a  scalawag,  but  he  probably  has  found  his  consolation  for  the 
manifestation  of  their  spite. 

The  Lieutenant  mustered  his  crew  and  announced  the  sad  intelli- 
gence to  them.  .  He  informed  them  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  himself  should  it  be  confirmed,  of  which  he  entertained  no 
doubt.  He  told  them  that  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  vessel,  to 
provide  for  their  claims,  and  passage  to  such  point  as  they  desired,  if 
possible.  He  gave  all  the  option  to  leave  the  vessel  at  once,  and 
proceed  in  the  wreckers  to  West  Indian  ports  if  they  chose.  The 
crew  to  a  man  decided  to  remain  with  their  officer,  and  to  trust  to 
him  for  their  immediate  future.  The  ordinary  routine  of  service  was 
resumed,  and  the  Happy-go- Lucky  made  sail  for  Hayti  and  Port  Paix. 

At  this  time  Hayti  was  in  one  of  the  revolutions  chronic  amongst 
improved  and  enlightened  Africans.  President  Geffrard  was  the 
legal  head  of  such  government  as  that  end  of  the  island  possesses, 
and  controlled  a  certain  party,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  another 
lot  of  negroes.  These  preferred  a  sable  magnate,  by  name  Salnave, 
for  their  chief,  and  revolted.  They  had  seized  the  town  of  Cape 
Haytien,  and  the  insurrection  soon  extended  through  the  northwest 
of  the  island.  Salnave's  people  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
plundering  and  burning  with  quite  as  much  alacrity  as  the  Federals 
under  Sherman  exhibited  in  their  conquering  march  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  Government  troops  held  most  of  the  towns, 
such  as  they  were,  but  were  sorely  pressed.  The  main  body  of  the 
rebels,  it  turned  out,  had  sat  down  -to  the  siege  of  Port  Paix,  which 
was  held  by  a  considerable  force  of  Geffrardites.     What  the  cause  of 
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the  insurrection  was,  is  not  generally  known,  nor  is  it  of  much  conse- 
quence. Freemen  must  have  their  way,  and  free  negroes  carry  their 
natural  absurdities  to  extremes  in  all  matters  of  government.  The 
large  West  India  islands  all  afford  splendid  fields  for  the  develop- 
ment of  African  chivalry.  Their  interiors  are  nearly  all  impracticable 
for  the  operations  of  civilised  troops.  France,  Spain,  and  England 
have  all  tried  their  hands  at  campaigns  in  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 
but  all  of  them  have  been  worsted.  At  the  time  of  this  narrative, 
Spain  was  having  a  tussle  with  the  Dominicans  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  and  failed  utterly.  Climate  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  present  so  many  advantages  to  the  negroes,  who  have 
been  emancipated  and  enlightened  back  to  barbarism,  that  they  are 
almost  certain  to  hold  their  own  against  any  European  troops  sent 
against  them. 

On  their  way  to  Hayti  the  Confederates  caught  a  big  shark  and 
got  him  on  board  unhurt.  He  was  secured,  and  some  of  the  crew 
furnished  him  with  a  spritsail-yard.  This  was  done  by  cutting  a  hole 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  thrusting  through  it  a  stick  of 
light  pine-wood.  The  monster  with  his  appendage  was  returned  to 
his  element,  but  in  an  uncomfortable  predicament.  He  could  not 
sink,  and  flounder  as  he  might,  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  spar. 
The  row  which  he  made  brought  his  brother-sharks  around  him,  and 
he  was  treated  as  rich  companies  in  difficulties  sometimes  are  by 
their  liquidators.  One  of  the  sea-lawyers  would  snip  off  the  tail, 
another  help  himself  to  a  fin  and  good  slice  from  the  side,  and  his 
distribution  in  dividends  was  soon  complete.  There  was  no  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  those  parts,  and  besides, 
Jack  considers  sharks  outside  the  pale  of  sailor  humanity. 

A  Spanish  steamer  with  supplies  for  the  force  then  operating 
against  the  Dominicans  was  met  with,  and  the  United  States  steamer 
De  Soto  passed  without  attracting  attention.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  the  schooner  came  to  anchor  in  Port  k  I'Ecu,  a  beautiful 
little  harbor  entirely  hidden  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  high 
hills  rising  like  an  amphitheatre  and  clothed  with  the  gorgeous 
verdure  of  the  tropics.  The  sheet  of  water  is  but  little  more  than 
half-a-mile  in  diameter,  and  perfectly  smooth.  A  village  of  negroes 
disfigures  the  shore,  and  as  the  schooner  glided  into  the  bay,  no  little 
commotion  was  observed  among  the  inhabitants.  They  were  loyal 
Geffrardites,  and  thinking  that  the  vessel  might  belong  to  their 
enemies,  mustered  for  defence  with  all  the  noise  of  negro  alacrity. 
They  were  militia  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  and  their  equip- 
ment was,  to  say  the  least,  heterogeneous.  On  finding  that  no  Salna- 
vites  were  on  board"  the  vessel,  they  were  as  much  rejoiced  as  if  they 
had  won  a  victory,  and  formed  their  ranks  to  receive  the  Confederate 
officers  with  a  salute  as  they  landed.  Respect  for  civilised  prejudices 
was  shown  by  putting  the  warriors  who  happened  to  be  naked  in  the 
rear-rank.  They  were  quite  ready  to  enter  into  business  relations 
with  the  strangers.  One  fellow  spoke  a  little  English  and  conducted 
the  negotiations.  His  qualifications  as  a  linguist,  however,  were  not 
comprehensive,  for  when  the  master  wanted  to  purchase  a  monkey, 
he  soon  furnished  him  with  a  little  jackass,  which  did  not  exactly  fill 
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the  requisition.  Transactions  were  confined  to  the  purchase  of  fish 
and  fruit,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  schooner  left  the  port  with  the 
land-wind.  About  daylight  she  fell  in  with  H.  M.  S.  Biill-dog,  soon 
after  made  famous  by  Captain  Wake's  gallant  action  at  Cape  Haytien. 
The  sea-breeze  set  in,  and  she  beat  up  to  Tortuga  Island  and  the 
passage  to  Port  Paix,  which  is  a  small  bay  indented  in  the  coast,  with 
dilapidated  martello  towers  on  either  hand. 

On  nearing  the  anchorage,  a  considerable  force  of  negro  soldiers 
was  discovered  drawn  up  on  the  beach  behind  a  barricade  of  water- 
barrels,  timber,  and  miscellaneous  rubbish,  with  evident  signs  of 
hostility.  Occasional  firing  was  observed  on  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  port.  The  schooner  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag  and 
pennant  and  stood  in.  She  was  boarded  by  a  staff-officer  of  the 
negro  general  commanding,  who  threatened  to  open  fire  if  she 
anchored.  The  treatment  was  unexpected,  nor  could  the  cause  be 
conjectured  ;  but  soon  after  the  Italian  consul,  the  only  European  in 
the  place,  came  off  and  informed  the  Lieutenant  that  it  was  supposed 
that  his  vessel  had  brought  arms  for  the  rebels,  who  were  in  great 
force  outside  the  town.  He  told  the  strength  of  the  armament  in  the 
martellos,  which  consisted  of  one  unserviceable  gun  in  each.  A 
mulatto  regiment,  well  armed  and  fairly  equipped  for  negroes,  con- 
stituted the  principal  force  of  the  garrison.  They  wore  bright  colors 
of  course,  the  officers  in  uniforms  of  French  cut,  and  the  men  in 
Garibaldi  shirts  of  brilliant  scarlet.  As  the  Lieutenant  had  no  idea 
of  cooperating  with  Salnave,  and  only  desired  to  confer  with  Captain 
Charles,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  Falkner  on  his  own  business, 
he  anchored  and  went  ashore.  His  first  step  was  to  visit  the  dusky 
military  chieftain  .who  commanded  the  garrison.  He  was  a  negro  of 
immense  dignity  ;  fully  aware  of  his  high  station,  and  evidently  fond 
of  impressing  his  importance  upon  subordinates  and  strangers.  He 
did  not  care  for  the  presence  of  the  schooner  and  her  crew,  and 
advised  an  immediate  departure.  He,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy,  and  considering  his  temper,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  inform  him.  He  gave  short  and  snappish  answers  to 
questions  and  requests,  while  his  staff-officers,  equipped  in  gaudily 
embroidered  coats,  though  several  wore  ragged  cotton  trousers  and 
no  boots  or  shoes,  grinned  and  scowled  around.  The  general  said 
there  were  no  supplies  to  be  purchased,  as  he  was  closely  invested, 
the  balls  of  the  rebels  often  striking  his  headquarters.  He  informed 
the  Lieutenant  that  a  United  States  man-of-war  of  great  strength  was 
at  Cape  Haytien,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  gobbled  up  at  any 
moment ;  and  rather  intimated  that  he  should  take  the  opportunity, 
if  one  occurred,  of  informing  the  Federal  commander  of  the  chance. 
When  he  inquired  whether  a  steamer  was  in  the  offing,  it  was  thought 
best  to  inspire  him  with  some  temporary  respect ;  so  he  was  told  that 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  Stonewall  was  off  the  port,  and  might  be 
expected  in  the  anchorage.  The  Geffradites  were  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  Port-au-Prince  with  reinforcements. 
As,  if  she  came,  she  was  sure  to  bring  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  the  face  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  authorities  there  was 
little  time  to  stay.     Captain  Charles  was  sought.     He  was  apparently 
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well  known  at  Port  Paix,  but  not  held  in  high  repute  as  a  man  of 
wealth.  On  returning  to  the  schooner,  Captain  Charles  was  found 
on  board.  He  proved  to  be  a  ragged,  disreputable  negro,  without 
boots,  and  certainly  no  evidence  of  commercial  means.  He  was 
questioned  ;  and  it  was  found  that  he  knew  Falkner,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  party  to  whom  the  latter  had  referred.  The  Lieu- 
tenant saw  at  once  that  he  had  been  sold  ;  and  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  H.  and  Falkner  had  sent  him  on  a  fool's  errand  to  a  place  not 
over-safe,  where  he  would  be  extinguished  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way, 
while  the  prize-cargo  was  appropriated  in  whole,  instead  of  half,  to 
themselves.  No  negotiations  were  opened  with  Captain  Charles, 
although  that  worthy  was  the  cause  of  a  little  unpleasantness,  subse- 
quently. 

Preparations  were  made  to  be  off  speedily.  A  lot  of  bread  was 
made  up  and  sent  ashore  to  be  baked,  and  during  the  hour  or  so 
required,  the  Lieutenant  visited  the  town,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  in 
company  with  the  consul.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Edelmann,  who  was 
also  the  Italian  diplomatic  agent  at  Hayti,  had  come  over  from  Port- 
au-Prince  on  business,  and  found  himself  shut  up  by  the  rebels.  He 
resided  for  the  time  in  one  of  the  relics  of  the  old  times  of  French 
rule  —  a  fine  mansion,  though  sadly  out  of  repair.  Everywhere 
around  were  evidences  of  the  works  and  signs  of  former  prosperity. 
Port  Paix  had  seen  stirring  times  in  the  days  of  the  buccaneers,  being 
opposite  the  celebrated  careening-ground  in  the  island  of  Tortuga  ; 
after  their  day,  it  was  the  market-town  for  the  rich  plantations  in  the 
vicinity,  and  had  grown  into  a  thriving  place.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  under  the  control  of  free  negroes,  everything  was  in  decay,  and 
filth  and  squalor  were  predominant.  Several  negroes  were  met  with 
who  had  commenced  life  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  ;  they 
had  been  emancipated,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  Liberia,  but  found 
the  experiment  a  failure.  They  then  made  their  way  to  Hayti  with 
no  better  success  ;  all  were  apparently  sick  of  the  rule  of  their  fellow- 
negroes,  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  "  old  Virginny." 

The  circulating  medium  of  the  place  was  filthy  paper  money,  splen- 
didly depreciated,  so  that  it  took  1200  paper  gourdes  to  make  the 
value  of  a  single  metallic  dollar.  Such  commodities  as  could  be 
obtained,  however,  were  cheap  enough.  Bass's  ale  of  the  best  kind 
was  sold  at  about  fourpence  a  bottle  —  it  had  probably  been  procured 
from  some  wreck  —  delicious  honey,  which  was  plentiful,  for  next  to 
nothing  ;  but  these  were  about  all  the  articles  to  be  met  with.  After 
spending  a  pleasant  time  with  the  consul,  the  Lieutenant  repaired  on 
board.  Captain  Charles  passed  him  rapidly  in  a  shore-boat,  pursued 
by  the  cook  and  a  few  sailors  from  the  schooner  in  another.  It  was 
found  that  the  reputed  rich  man  had  stolen  a  bag  of  the  soft-tack  which 
had  just  been  brought  from  the  bakery,  and  made  off  just  as  he  was 
discovered.  His  pursuers  overhauled  him  soon  after  he  landed, 
rescued  the  bread,  and  handled  the  Captain  with  little  ceremony. 
This  roused  the  ire  of  his  friends,  who  with  the  assistance  of  some 
mulatto  officers  and  soldiers  drove  the  sailors  to  their  boat,  and  pelted 
them  with  stones,  by  which  one  man  was  seriously  injured.  The 
Lieutenant  returned  ashore,  and  complained  to  the  general.    He  was 
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in  sore  trouble,  having  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  and  the  rebels  were 
getting  noisy  at  the  outposts.  He  declined  peremptorily  to  interfere, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  no  treaty  existed  between  the  Confederacy 
and  Hayti,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  bound  to  protect  Confederate 
citizens  from  depredations  or  injury  even  within  his  own  command. 
This  peculiarly  African  reasoning  found  favor  with  the  military  and 
civilians  surrounding  the  general,  who  grinned  and  scowled  and 
howled  at  the  Confederate  officer,  so  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
he  could  get  back  to  his  boat.  He  did  so,  however,  amid  yells,  jeers, 
and  hisses ;  and  as  he  pulled  from  shore,  he  was  pelted  as  long  as 
within  brick  range.  A  number  of  shore  negroes  who  were  aboard  the 
schooner,  probably  looking  for  something  to  steal,  were  expelled.  They 
yelled  their  disapproval,  and  the  rabble  on  shore  commenced  firing 
with  musketry.  The  last  shore-boat  was  detained  long  enough  for  the 
Lieutenant  to  write  a  letter  addressed  to  the  general,  setting  forth  his 
grievances,  and  informing  that  functionary  that  if  an  apology  and 
reparation  were  not  made  within  the  hour,  such  steps  would  be  taken 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  No  reply  was  given,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  the  message,  except  that  the  mob  of  loose  negroes 
and  soldiers  increased  on  the  beach,  and  the  Haytien  colors  were 
hoisted  on  the  martello  towers.  Meanwhile,  the  Happy-go- Lucky  had 
got  under  weigh,  and  ran  out  of  musket-range.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  hour,  she  stood  in  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  eastern 
fort,  and  opened  upon  it  with  percussion  rifle-shells.  As  they  took 
effect  the  old  masonry  flew  about  in  a  cloud,  and  the  negroes  inside 
decamped  in  open  order  and  with  great  celerity.  A  noisy  fire  was 
commenced  upon  the  schooner  from  the  shore,  but  with  no  effect. 
She  stood  to  the  westward,  and  administered  similar  treatment  with 
similar  results  to  the  western  martello. 

During  this  time  the  desultory  firing  of  the  rebels  on  the  mountain 
increased,  and  while  the  Geffrardites  were  wasting  their  time  firing 
ineffectually  at  the  Happy-go-Lucky ,  Salnave's  people  moved  down  in 
force  and  captured  the  place  in  a  few  minutes.  The  usual  atrocities 
of  victors  were  committed  with  negro  additions  and  variations. 
The  Geffrard  general  and  his  bedizened  staff  experienced  the  full 
benefit  of  free  institutions  as  administered  by  their  race  and  color ; 
they  were  all  shot  in  front  of  their  late  headquarters  within  half-an- 
hour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  general  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  tedious  reference  to  Haytien  archives,  if  any 
such  exist  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps,  as  he  enjoyed  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  dignity  so  much  when  alive,  even-handed  justice  denies 
him  posthumous  fame.  The  Salnavites  plundered  all  they  could,  but 
as  the  quantity  of  goods  was  limited,  that  occupation  was  soon  over, 
and  with  exception  of  the  few  who  got  drunk  on  the  remains  of  the 
rum  left  by  the  Geffrardites,  their  leader  got  them  in  hand  for  further 
trouble  before  the  steamer  with  reinforcements  to  the  garrison  should 
arrive.  The  Happy-go-Lucky  stood  close  in  during  the  row,  for  the 
Lieutenant  was  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  late  acquaintance,  the 
Italian  consul,  and  was  not  a  littlg  relieved  when  he  came  off  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  while  matters  got  quiet.  The  Salnavites  had 
seen  a  smoke  in  the  offing,  which  they  feared  might  be  the  expected 
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steamer,  and  had  precipitated  their  attack.  So  it  turned  out  that 
while  the  garrison  were  engaged  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Captain 
Charles  and  his  co-thieves,  and  the  dignity  of  their  general,  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  before  their  friends  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
Matters  settled  down  in  a  few  hours  so  that  Mr.  Edelmann  could 
return  on  shore,  and  as  the  Confederates  had  seen  all  they  cared  to 
see  of  Hayti,  they  sailed  for  Jamaica.  During  the  evening  they  fell  in 
with  the  steamer  the  Twenty-seco7id  of  December,  filled  with  negro  troops 
from  Port-au-Prince  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Port 
Paix.  She  ran  down  to  learn  the  news,  the  whole  crew  jabbering 
and  yelling  in  the  greatest  excitement.  On  hearing  that  a  fight  had 
taken  place,  they  apparently  assumed  that  their  side  had  gained  the 
victory,  and  without  waiting  for  explanation,  raised  a  terrific  yell  of 
triumph,  and  steamed  in  to  participate  in  the  plunder  and  glory.  So 
they  did  after  a  sort.  Salnave's  troops  had  set  the  usual  lights  on 
the  reefs,  and  the  unfortunate  Twenty-second  of  December  anchored 
close  in  shore,  only  to  be  captured  by  the  rebels  and  experience 
similar  treatment  to  the  garrison.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this 
steamer  was  renamed  by  her  captors  the  Voldrogue,  and  well  sunk  by 
the  Bull-dog  in  Cape  Haytien  harbor. 

The  Happy-go- Lucky  went  on  her  course,  her  crew  glad  enough  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  Haytien  amenities.  As  they  were  bound  to 
Jamaica,  and  might  expect  to  meet  civilised  authority  in  their  next 
port,  and  as  her  occupation  as  a  belligerent  was  over,  her  gun 
was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  small-arms  and  equipment  stowed 
away.  She  passed  close  to  Navassa,  where  several  Americans 
were  taking  in  cargoes  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  due  time 
made  Morant  Point  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  information  and  find  out  whether  she  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  a  port.  This  could  only  be  done  authoritatively  at  Port 
Royal  and  Kingston.  So  she  stood  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  to  the  westward,  keeping  nearly  within  the  marine  league  for 
fear  of  meeting  a  Yankee  cruiser,  and  a  sharp  lookout  for  some  island 
craft  in  which  the  Lieutenant  could  go  to  Port  Royal.  None  appeared, 
and  at  night  he  determined  to  try  and  land  on  the  beach  of  the 
Palisades,  a  long  spit  of  sand  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  and 
walk  to  Kingston.  The  master  was  directed  to  cruise  along  the 
shore,  and  call  off  the  port  on  the  third  day.  A  heavy  surf  prevented 
his  landing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  schooner,  which 
stood  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Towards  morning  a  pilot-boat 
came  off,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  passenger  from  Halifax 
to  land.  The  schooner  was  represented  as  being  bound  to  the  Spanish 
Main. 

The  pilot-boat  stopped  at  Port  Royal  long  enough  for  reporting  to 
the  health-officer,  and  continued  across  the  harbor  to  Kingston.  A 
little  consultation  took  place  between  the  coxswain,  who  happened  to 
be  the  principal  pilot,  and  the  stroke  oarsman. 

"  Wat  you  tink  ?     Best  show  him  ?  "  < 

"  Is  you  sure  it's  he  ? " 

"  Golly  yes,  sartin  sure." 

The  officer  was  not  a  little  perplexed,  while  the  crew  lay  on  their 
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oars,  and  the  pilot  produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  the  passenger  with  evident  pride.  "  Dar !  look  at  dat, 
massa  cap'n.     May  be  you  talk  to  me  now." 

The  paper  was  dated  on  board  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama, 
and  signed  by  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  certifying  to  the  capacity 
and  skill  of  the  pilot  Barnard,  and  recommending  him  to  the  com- 
manders of  Confederate  vessels.  The  pilot  watched  the  effect  with 
curiosity.     "All  right ;  I'll  talk  to  you  ashore." 

On  landing  at  Kingston,  and  inquiring  why  the  paper  was  shown 
to  him,  Mr.  Barnard  replied  :  "  Why,  Lord  bress  you,  massa  cap'n, 
we  knows  all  'bout  you.  You's  de  Happy-go-Lucky .  Been  up  dar 
'bout  Caicos  long  time.  Needn't  be  feared  talk  to  me  ;  I  does  every- 
ting  I  can  for  Confeds.  Jess  see  what  Cap'n  Semmes  say.  I'se  so 
glad  you  didn't  get  'shore  through  de  surf;  you'd  a-gone  to  Davy 
Jones  sartin.  No  bottom  dar ;  all  quick-sand.  Best  let  me  go  out 
and  fetch  schooner  in.  No  dam  Yankees  'bout.  Can't  do  nuffin  no 
how  if  dey  was." 

Mr.  Barnard's  services  were  retained,  but  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet 
and  show  the  way  to  a  hotel.  Kingston  does  not  boast  such  an 
establishment,  but  the  pilot  led  the  stranger  to  Mrs.  Foderingham's 
boarding-house,  one  of  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the  town,  where 
good  accommodation  was  found.  The  Lieutenant  went  out  and  got 
a  suitable  Jamaica  outfit,  and  after  a  bath  and  a  good  breakfast, 
pursued  his  inquiries.  No  American  man-of-war  was  in  port,  so  that 
his  communication  with  the  authorities  would  be  uninterrupted.  The 
station  at  Port  Royal  wais  commanded  by  Commodore  Craycroft, 
R.  N.,  whose  broad  pennant  was  hoisted  on  board  the  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  the  Aboukir.  As  the  pilot  had  informed  him  that  he  was 
expected,  and  he  had  some  acquaiptance  with  the  Commodore,  the 
Lieutenant  decided  to  put  his  case  immediately  before  the  highest 
authority.  In  the  afternoon  the  pilot-crew  took  him  alongside  the 
flagship,  and  he  was  courteously  received  on  board.  The  Commo- 
dore had  heard  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Banks,  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  a  little  schooner  making  a  base  for  her  belligerent  operations 
amongst  the  keys,  and  at  the  festivities  which  had  been  accorded  to 
the  Turk's  Island  and  Caicos  ambassador.  The  war  was  over,  the 
Queen's  proclamation  had  been  issued  announcing  the  fact,  and  as 
the  schooner  was  no  longer  belligerent,  there  was  no  hindrance  to 
her  entering  the  harbor  and  remaining  as  long  as  she  liked. 

"  Yes,  but  how  about  getting  out  ?  " 

"  No  difificulty  need  be  anticipated,  as  detention  could  not  take 
place  until  after  discussion,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time,  if 
thought  necessary  to  leave." 

The  Lieutenant  explained  his  necessity  of  providing  for  his  men 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  expedition.  Of  course  he  could  not  do 
this  at  sea,  and  the  Commodore  courteously  permitted  one  of  the 
dockyard  tenders  to  take  a  note  to  the  schooner,  desiring  the  master 
to  come  into  port.  With  a  mind  much  relieved,  the  Lieutenant 
returned  to  Kingston,  and  on  awakening  after  a  good  night's  rest, 
saw  his  schooner  safely  at  anchor  near  the  flagship. 

Her  arrival  made  some  stir  at  Port  Royal,  as  she  was  really  a 
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beautiful  craft,  and  the  nautical  population  found  a  pleasure  in  visiting 
a  vessel  with  such  a  history.  Numerous  individuals  made  propositions 
to  acquire  her,  but  the  condition  of  her  register  prevented  a  nego- 
tiation, unless  her  purchaser  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  a  lawsuit. 
Some,  however,  were  not  scrupulous  ;  and  among  them  were  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  a  negro  represented  to  be  a  Haytien  general  '^  en 
disponibiliter  They  proposed  to  take  vessel,  crew  and  all  into  the 
service  of  a  West  India  republic,  but  the  sample  of  such  service  as 
they  had  seen  at  Hayti  did  not  suit  the  Confederates.  It  was  after- 
wards believed  that  she  was  wanted  by  these  persons  for  the  purposes 
of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Jamaica  soon  after,  and  for 
participation  in  which  Gordon  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
executed.  Meantime,  as  most  of  the  crew  desired  to  remain  abroad 
until  matters  became  settled  in  the  United  States,  a  passage  was 
engaged  for  them  in  a  barque  called  the  Jane  Dowe,  then  loading  for 
London,  in  Annotto  Bay.  The  American  consul  began  agitating  the 
question  of  ownership  of  the  schooner,  and  as  everything  had  been 
done  at  Port  Royal  that  was  possible,  Mr.  Barnard  was  called  on  to 
pilot  her  out.  With  most  of  her  people  aboard,  she  sailed  for  the 
northern  shore  to  meet  the  J^ane  Dowe.  Some  chose  to  remain  in 
Jamaica  and  left  at  Port  Royal.  One,  who  was  not  a  favorite  with 
the  crew,  took  the  opportunity  of  venting  his  spite  by  clandestinely 
cutting  the  port-lanyards  nearly  through,  so  as  to  dismast  her  when 
she  got  under  weigh.  Fortunately,  she  sailed  out  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  the  dirty  trick  was  discovered  in  time.  New  lanyards  were 
rove  and  the  misfortune  prevented. 

The  schooner  arrived  safely  in  Annotto  Bay  and  anchored  alongside 
the  barque.  Her  presence  started  an  excitement  among  the  negro 
residents,  who  took  it  into  their  wise  heads  that  she  was  a  slaver  which 
had  come  in  to  kidnap  a  cargo  for  sale  in  Cuba.  The  officers  were 
closely  watched  when  on  shore,  and  had  it  remained  with  the  negroes, 
their  entertainment  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  For- 
tunately for  them,  however,  a  Mr.  Stewart,  an  English  gentleman  who 
held  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  made  their  acquaintance  and 
treated  them  with  great  hospitality.  They  were  his  guests  while  the 
^ane  Dowe  was  getting  ready  for  sea.  The  time  was  passed  most 
agreeably,  in  the  sports  of  the  country  and  yachting  excursions  about 
the  coast.  Finally  the  barque  sailed  with  the  crew,  who  arrived  safely 
in  England,  and  were  paid  off  by  the  Confederate  agent. 

A  party  trading  to  the  Granid  Cayman  and  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward, had  agreed  to  take  over  the  schooner  if  delivered  there.  As  it 
was  the  only  thing  offering,  and  an  end  must  be  put  to  delay,  the  Lieu- 
tenant sailed,  with  only  four  of  his  people  left,  for  that  resort  of  wreckers 
and  turtlers.  It  was  understood  that  she  was  to  be  met  at  the  Little 
Cayman,  and  the  schooner  lay  there  for  some  days.  No  one  turned 
up  ;  time  wore  on  and  patience  was  exhausted.  One  morning  a  brig- 
antine,  with  every  appearance  of  being  an  American,  hove  in  sight,  and 
as  other  vessels  were  following,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  Happy-^ 
go-Lucky  and  leave  her  to  her  fate.  Baggage  and  stores  were  put  into 
the  boat,  the  schooner  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  boat  pulled  to  the  shore 
of  the  Little  Cayman.     It  turned  out  that  the  brigantine  was  British. 
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Seeing  the  smoke,  her  crew  made  all  sail,  got  out  her  boats  and 
boarded  her  in  time  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Of  course  the  British 
captain  took  possession  of  her  as  derelict,  and  sent  her  in  for  adjudi- 
cation. There  was  no  one  to  put  in  an  adverse  claim,  so  that  in  all 
respects  the  material  benefit  of  the  cruise  attached  to  very  different 
persons  than  those  who  conducted  it. 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  comrades  made  their  way  to  the  Grand 
Cayman,  and  after  having  been  detained  there  in  fighting  fleas,  mos- 
quitoes and  alligators,  got  a  passage  to  Jamaica,  where  they  were 
again  hospitably  entertained  by  their  former  host.  In  a  few  days  the 
barque  Chebucto  sailed  for  England  with  them  on  board,  arriving  in 
due  course,  and  the  operations  of  the  naval  party  which  left  Rich- 
mond in  February  were  ended. 

R.  S.  R. 


A   LOVE    STORY. 

'  Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow." 

Barton  Grey. 


CHAPTER   III. 

"  Little  maid  with  wondrous  eyes, 
Not  afraid,  but  clear  and  tender. 

Blue,  and  filled  with  prophecies ; 
Thou  for  whom  life's  veil  unlifted 

Hangs,  whom  warmest  valleys  fold"  .  .  . 

Jean  Ingeloiv% 

IT  was  not  long  after  Harvey's  departure  that  Miss  Silverthorn 
went  back  to  New  York,  and  Louise  Gaddys  returned  to  her 
father,  leaving  Nelly  at  Holme  Park.  Nelly  had  pleaded  hard  not  to 
go  home.  She  had  been  all  her  short  life  a  motherless,  delicate 
child  \  an  odd,  wilful,  spoiled  little  thing,  who  would  never  go  to 
school,  who  fought  valiantly  with  all  her  nurses  and  governesses, 
who  tormented  the  otherwise  serene  existence  of  her  elder  sister 
Louise.  She  was  sent  with  Louise  to  visit  their  mother's  old  friend 
at  Holme  Park,  early  in  summer ;  and  made  her  appearance,  a  thin, 
clear-eyed  little  maiden,  past  thirteen,  and  wofully  ignorant  of  books, 
etiquette,  or  wholesome  discipline.  Her  father,  a  busy  politician, 
had  had  little  notice  for  her ;  Louise  had  dreaded  her  ;  poor  little 
Nell's  affections  had  been  as  neglected  and  undeveloped  as  her  mind. 
She  was  a  thin,  slight  little  creature,  keen-eyed,  agile,  and  full  of 
freaks :  "  Nelly  the  unfortunate,"  with  her  abrupt  noisiness,  her  fre- 
quent disasters,  her  odd  scrapes ;  Nelly,  with  her  small,  lithe  legs 
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twisted  around  each  other,  when  she  sat,  like  willow-twigs:  Nelly, 
with  all  her  fine,  straight,  unmanageable  hair  standing  up  in  different 
directions  over  her  small  head  ;  her  gray-blue,  speculative  eyes,  with 
the  delicate  brows  and  long  lashes;  her  little  pug-nose,  fresh,  wide, 
good-tempered  mouth,  and  the  dainty-complexioned  oval  of  her  face; 
Nelly,  with  her  nervous,  brown  little  fingers  and  fleet  little  feet ; 
Nelly,  with  her  slang,  her  energy,  her  real  warm-heartedness. 

It  was  to  Lois  she  had  shown  the  first  dawn  of  softness  and 
affection,  when,  during  the  first  few  days  after  her  arrival,  she  had 
been  through  a  course  of  mishaps  and  mischief-making,  to  be  met 
everywhere  with  forgiveness,  gentle  advice  and  willing  help.  She 
was  just  going  to  sleep  at  night,  Lois  sitting  near,  when  she  started 
up  with  one  of  her  own  sudden,  pathetic,  absurd  little  wails  : 

"Oh,  Lois,  what  is  the  use  of  loving  you  all,  and  being  good  and 
happy  a  little  while,  when  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  home  and 
hatefulness  again  ?  " 

Whatever  was  answered,  Nell  soon  fell  asleep  like  a  baby,  cuddled 
up  by  Lois,  and  with  a  look  of  heavenly  innocence  and  beatitude  on 
her  wicked,  sharp,  little,  pink-and-white  face,  and  dewy,  long-lashed 
eyelids — "poor  little  devil,"  as  she  called  herself.  She  had  a  tendency 
to  what  Edward  Holme  styled  "energetic  phraseology,"  and  had 
cultivated  it  to  annoy  Louise,  just  as  later  she  checked  it  to  please 
Lois ;  and  as  she  had  always  run  wikO  it  was  not  surprising  that 
she  could  equal  any  little  street-urchin  in  the  vigor  and  volubility  of 
her  speech. 

Nell's  hair  had  long  been  her  sensitive  point.  When  much  coaxed, 
dipped  in  basinsful  of  water  and  vigorously  brushed,  it  would  lie 
perhaps  five  minutes  in  a  damp  and  collapsed  condition,  plastered  in 
dark  streaks  down  upon  her  little  fair  forehead,  with  an  appearance 
dismal  and  dejected  to  behold.  But  Edward  never  failed  to  start  it 
up  in  all  its  bristling  dignity  again  if  he  could  get  a  chance  to  run 
his  hand  over  it;  and  he  daily  quoted  the  line  referring  to  "quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  Nelly  twisted  under  his  hand  and 
puckered  her  face ;  but  she  had  a  dog-like  affection  for  Edward, 
thouo-h  he  laughed  at  her,  punished  her  with  pinches,  and  tormented 
her  to  tears  occasionally.  She  would  not  leave  his  side  unless  he 
sent  her.  She  even  grew  fond  by  degrees  of  his  name  for  her,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  resemblance  indicated  in  the  above  quotation. 
She  became  "  Porcuy  "  to  every  one  in  the  house,  and  ceased  at  last 
to  become  sensitive  about  the  self-willed  hairs. 

Closest  to  Lois's  heart  the  forlorn  little  mite  nestled  ;  for  her  she 
learned  her  lessons,  in  her  room  she  slept  at  night,  and  under  her 
gentle  care  she  improved  daily;  a  new,  tender,  wistful  eagerness  to 
please  those  who  were  kind  to  her  gradually  replacing  her  old 
brusqxierie  and  sharpness.  Lois,  with  the  sweet  instinct  of  a  born 
child-lover,  had  won  Porcuy's  deepest  devotion,  and  acquired  an 
influence  over  her  that  transformed  the  little  witch. 

Nell's  father  is  to  be  married  again  this  fall.  He  met  the  lady  of 
his  choice  —  a  wealthy,  accomplished  woman  —  in  Washington  last 
spring,  sent  his  daughters  to  Holme  Park  in  the  summer,  and  went 
down  to  the  seaside  to  finish  his  wooing,  which  has  sped.     Louise 
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has  met  the  lady.  Louise,  with  her  usual  sense  and  amiability, 
receives  her  father's  confidence  with  grace  and  sweetness,  and  goes 
home  to  be 'ready  for  the  approaching  marriage.  Poor  little  Porcuy 
rebels  against  the  idea  of  a  stepmother ;  and  being  so  unsafe  and 
unmanageable  a  charge,  it  is  not  strange  that  her  father  is  in  no 
haste  to  present  her  to  his  bride,  but  on  the  contrary  writes  a  long, 
carefully-worded  letter  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Holme  and  Lois  for  their 
kindness  in  taking  charge  of  her  for  the  winter ;  and  Porcuy  settles 
down  to  a  realisation  of  "her  chance,"  as  Louise,  Harvey,  and  all 
distracting  elements  depart,  and  she  and  Lois  begin  their  daily  life 
together. 

Edward  Holme  is  Porcuy's  playfellow  ;  he  does  not  disdain  cat's- 
cradle,  though  he  is  two-and-twenty.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the 
fascinations  of  jack-straws  and  backgammon,  and  serenely  cheats  her 
at  these  games  in  the  long  November  evenings,  as  he  cheated  her, 
unsuspicious  little  soul,  at  croquet  last  summer. 

When  Edward  stays  at  home  at  night,  every  one  is  at  his  service.  He 
is  fond  of  music  ;  and  his  mother,  who  plays  beautifully,  never  refuses 
to  oblige  her  son.  He  sings  well,  and  will  join  in  singing  almost 
anything,  even  a  Sunday-evening  hymn,  if  it  is  set  to  a  tune  he  likes. 
Sometimes  Judge  Alexander,  passing  to  his  lonely  little  house  over 
the  way,  hears  floating  down  the  dark  avenue  of  Holme  Park  the 
sound  of  voices  singing  in  harmony.  Mrs.  Holme  is  playing  ;  Lois's 
round  voice  and  Nell's  clear,  small  treble  mingle  ;  Edward,  leaning 
on  one  end  of  the  piano,  is  singing  lustily. 

The  sour  and  lonely  old  man  turns  the  key  in  his  door,  and  mutters : 
"Quite  peaceful  and  harmonious  in  sound;  but  if  that  young  man 
Holme  doesn't  make  his  mother's  heart  ache,  I'm  mistaken.  He 
spends  other  nights  in  a  different  fashion." 

And  so  he  does. 

It  is  only  the  night  after  this  that  Mrs.  Holme,  coming  down  the 
hall,  hears  Porcuy  remonstrate :  "  Now,  Edward,  don't  get  up ! 
Where  are  you  going?  " 

"To  order  my  horse  ;  I  want  to  go  into  Brenford  after  tea." 

"Sit  still  and  hold  the  board  then  ;  I'll  run  to  the  stable  for  you, 
and  be  back  in  a  jiffy,"  and  fleet-footed  Nell  is  off. 

Mrs.  Holme  entered  the  room  just  as  Nell  left  it,  and  pausing  by. 
Edward,  rested  her  hand  lightly  on  his  head.  The  gentle  lady  did. 
not  say  one  word,  but  the  very  affection  in  that  touch  meant  what 
she  dared  not  put  into  speech.  Too  well  the  mother  had  learned, 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  Edward's  riding  into  Brenford  after 
nightfall.  It  was  of  no  avail  for  her  to  argue  and  plead;,  and  jpst 
that  timid,  loving  touch  was  all  her  warning,  all  her  argument.  But 
it  annoyed  Edward  to  have  her  approach  him  in  that  speechless  way  ; 
the  light  touch,  having  a  hint  of  restraint  in  it,  was  heavy.  Ashamed 
to  shake  it  off,  he  sat  as  motionless  as  if  carved  of  stone,  and  his  face 
darkened.  His  mother  moved  away  presently,  and  he  rose  and  went 
out  after  Porcuy,  kicking  little  pebbles  from  his  path  as  he  v/ent,  with 
a  vicious  impatience. 

He  had  scarcely  been  gone  for  an  hour  that  evening,  when  they 
heard  his  returning  steps.  Mrs.  Holme  and  Lois  Looked  up„  and 
10 
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Porcuy  paused  in  the  act  of  popping  out  corn.  She  had  been  sitting 
there  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  burning  her  little  fa.ir  face,  and 
industriously  filling  a  saucer  beside  her  with  a  slowly  rounding, 
snowy  pile.  There  had  been  an  air  of  sober  absorption  in  her  childish 
task  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  a  young  lady  now  over 
fourteen  years  of  age;  but  then  Porcuy  was  very  childish;  and 
presently  she  remarked  :  "Edward  likes  popcorn  when  it's  sugared." 
There  was  sugar  in  the  saucer ;  and  there  was  the  reason  of  Porcuy's 
patient  hour  before  the  fire. 

But  now  the  doors  swung  and  slammed,  and  Edward  came  in,  his 
eyes  clear  and  bright,  and  his  cheeks  glowing  from  the  frosty  out-door 
air.  The  three  pairs  of  eyes  which  had  involuntarily  glanced  at  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  which  indicated  the  hour  of  nine,  glanced  smiling 
back  to  his  ruddy  face.  He  pushed  back  his  hat,  dragged  forward 
a  chair,  and  sitting  astride  of  it,  while  he  began  to  drum  on  the  table, 
said  : 

"  Ladies,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell." 

"  Good  news,  I  am  sure,"  his  mother  answered. 

"You  may  think  so.  I  met  Mr.  Blythe,  our  bank's  president,  as  I 
went  into  Brenford  to-night,  and  he  hailed  me,  and  asked  me  to  come 
up  to  the  bank  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow,  as  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  ;  and  then,  as  he  was  bubbling  over  with  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  and  couldn't  keep  his  own  kind  secret,  he  blurted  out  that  the 
teller  is  going  elsewhere  to  live,  and  that  he  is  going  to  have  me 
advanced  to  that  position.  The  old  fellow  himself  was  so  pleased 
to  do  me  the  favor  that  he  quite  'got'  me.  I  jumped  off  my  horse, 
and  shook  hands  and  thanked  him  for  the  confidence  in  me  mani- 
fested by  such  an  advance  ;  and  he  commenced  blowing  about  his 
college  friendship  with  Father,  as  he  always  does  when  he  warms  up 
towards  me.  Then  he  invited  me  again  to  come  up  and  see  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and,  as  usual,  I  said  I  would  ;  but  this  time  I  really 
mean  to  go.  So  after  we  finished  our  pow-wow  I  turned  about  and 
came  to  tell  you  all. — And  now,  Porcuy,  my  angel,  how  goes  it  with 
the  popcorn  ?  "  With  this  query  he  dived  for  the  saucer,  and  stretched 
himself  beside  Porcuy  on  the  floor  and  calmly  ate  up  all  the  popcorn, 
while  congratulations  poured  in  upon  him. 

After  this  things  appeared  to  go  smoothly  with  Edward  for  a  time. 
He  was  seen  no  more  with  the  wild  and  disreputable  set  of  college- 
students  among  whom  he  had  been  a  leader ;  he  failed  to  attend  two 
or  three  races  that  came  off  that  fall ;  and  instead  of  presenting  him- 
self at  the  gaming-house  and  the  club-rooms  haunted  by  his  old  set, 
he  went  often  to  Mr.  Blythe's  to  call  on  pretty  little  Miss  Minnie,  the 
young  half-sister  Of  that  Mr.  Maurice  with  whom  Harvey  Alexander 
had  gone  abroad. 

Edward  was  touched  and  pleased  by  the  evident  favor  with  which 
his  father's  old  friend,  Mr.  Blythe,  regarded  him.  He  had  entered 
the  bank  shortly  after  leaving  college,  as  he  was  determined  against 
the  long  course  of  study  necessary  for  entering  a  profession,  and  as 
banking-hours,  from  nine  to  four  o'clock,  kept  hmi  confined  for  a 
shorter  time  than  those  of  another  business  would.  Apparently 
faithful   to  his  duties  there,  and  being  a  pleasant,  agreeable  fellow 
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when  he  chose  so  to  be,  he  had  become,  a  prime  favorite  with  Mr. 
Blythe,  who  had  willingly,  and  perhaps  indiscreetly,  advanced  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  had  before,  as  an  assistant  book-keeper, 
received  a  small  salary,  which  he  almost  always  spent  before  it  fell 
due,  and  of  which  he  could  never  give  an  account — "it  went  some- 
how, and  he  couldn't  see  where  ;"  while  his  mother  paid  with  perfect 
cheerfulness  all  the  bills,  sometimes  large  ones,  sent  in  to  him  from 
tradesmen  in  the  place. 

When  Edward,  becoming  teller  and  receiving  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  began  to  try  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  his 
work,  to  understand  everything  about  it,  and  altogether  to  feel  that 
he  was  duly  rewarding  a  kind  Providence  by  thus  generally  resolving 
to  reform,  he  paid  off  several  debts  of  which  he  had  been  ashamed  to 
tell  his  unselfish,  gentle  mother  ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  restored  com- 
mercial honor,  he  could  nod  to  the  dried-up  little  Frenchman  at  whose 
small  restaurant  the  best  cigars  and  liquors  were  sold  ;  to  the  keeper 
of  the  gaming-house,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  club,  and  to  one  or  two 
men  who  had  won  a  little  money  from  him  "  on  the  turf." 

Little  Miss  Minnie  Blythe  found  Edward  light-hearted  and  bent  on 
pleasing,  a  very  charming  young  fellow  indeed.  He  had  a  remarkably 
sweet,  rich  voice,  and  Miss  Minnie,  who  played  the  small  church 
organ  and  kept  a  diligent  watch  for  recruits  for  the  choir,  made  up 
her  mind  to  win  Edward  into  joining  it.  She  had  a  very  thin  little 
voice  herself,  but  always  correct  as  to  time  and  tune  ;  she  had  been 
as  well  taught  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  Brenford  music-professors  to 
teach  her,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  her  abilities  as  church-organist, 
and  fond  of  directing  and  ruling  her  small  band  of  singers.  Edward 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  so  conspicuously  reforming  as  to  attend  all 
the  church-services,  and  lead  the  praises  of  the  congregation  with  the 
choir.  He  pleaded  bashfulness,  not  without  truth;  he  laughed  off  her 
arguments  ;  but  he  found  it  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  her  pretty, 
coaxing,  rippling  laughter,  to  smile  into  her  blue  eyes,  to  watch  her 
nimble  fingers  execute  brilliant  fantasias  on  her  well-tuned  piano  at 
home.  There  was  an  indefinite  sense  of  rising  in  the  world  when  her 
pretty  hand  was  put  in  his  arm  for  a  walk;  for  somewhere  in  his  heart 
he  felt  that  there  was  a  vague  shadow  over  his  name,  while  hers  was 
free  from  reproach ;  that  his  past  life  had  been  not  without  stain,  and 
hers  all  innocent ;  that  she  was  conscientious,  however  shallow,  and 
pure,  however  vanity-struck.  He  would  not  have  liked  Miss  Minnie 
to  know  what  a  frequenter  of  the  faro-table  and  race-track  he  had 
been.  He  was  indeed  far  from  suspecting  that  Miss  Minnie  was 
wiser  concerning  his  past  course  of  life  than  her  father  was,  and  found 
her  curiosity  and  vanity  both  intent  on  the  examination  and  refor- 
mation of  this  charming  fellow  who  had  been  so  wild. 

However  disreputable  Dr.  Holme's  conduct  had  been,  his  repu- 
tation of  being  wealthy  was  equally  undisputed ;  and  since  his  death, 
the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Lois,  the  winsome  manners  and 
handsome  face  of  Edward,  the  blameless  dignity  and  unfeigned  piety 
and  charity  of  the  widowed  Mrs.  Holme,  surely  led  forward  to  a 
future  which  must  restore  popularity  and  honor  to  the  family  so  lately 
under  a  shade. 
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Minnie  Blythe,  extremely  tenacious  of  her  hold  upon  popularity, 
cautious,  and  careful  not  to  transgress  the  conventionalities,  thought 
over  the  matter  of  the  Holmes,  and  at  last  concluded  that  it  would 
be  altogether  safe  and  graceful  to  visit  them,  or  rather  Lois,  at  once. 
Lois  had  been  an  old  schoolmate  of  hers  ;  Lois  was  just  about  to  lay 
aside  mourning  ;  Lois  could  be  visited,  invited,  and  led  at  once  into 
the  place  preparing  itself  for  her  in  Brenford  society.  Minnie  asked 
no  one's  advice  ;  she  casually  mentioned  the  matter  at  home,  but  as 
her  father  always  approved  her,  and  her  mother  never  ventured  to 
thwart  her,  it  amounted  to  nothing.  Minnie's  will  ruled  the  house, 
the  housekeeper,  her  two  young  brothers  and  little  sister,  the  servants, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  establishment. 

Behold  then,  on  a  sunny  morning  early  in  December,  the  Blythe 
carriage  rolling  through  the  gate  to  Holme  Park.  Miss  Minnie  Blythe, 
rosy  and  pretty,  wrapped  in  velvet  and  fur,  steps  out  at  the  door,  and 
pays  her  visit  to  Lois  Holme. 

The  carriage  and  two  bay  horses,  with  a  stiff  coachman  on  the  box, 
has  several  times  passed  and  repassed  under  the  parlor  windows, 
when  Lois,  looking  out,  descries  on  one  of  the  seats  a  small  creature, 
handsomely  dressed,  whose  little  hands  are  trying  to  hold  the  heavy 
carriage-robes  up  about  her,  and  whose  cold  little  red  nose  and 
piteous  blue  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  house  very  longingly. 

"  Is  that  your  little  sister  ?  Won't  she  come  in  ?  "  Lois  asks.  "  She 
must  be  cold." 

"  Flora  ?  She's  warm  enough.  She  wanted  to  come  out  for  the 
drive  and  I  brought  her;  she's  always  fretting  for  me  —  I  can't  leave 
her  in  peace,  she  frets  so." 

"I  am  fond  of  children,"  Lois  says,  looking  wistfully  at  the  baby- 
■face,  which  looks  so  cold  and  so  forlorn  — "I  should  like  to  see  her 
if  she  wouldn't  mind  coming  in.     Is  she  afraid  of  strangers?  " 

Minnie  didn't  know,  but  she  would  bring  her  in  if  Lois  wanted 
her ;  and  so  the  mite  was  brought  in,  and  after  shyly  regarding  Lois 
from  behind  her  sister's  dress  for  a  moment,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  lifted  to  her  lap,  where  she  amused  herself  with  inspecting  what 
jewelry  Lois  wore,  and  offering  information  as  to  her  own  dress, 
feathers,  and  small  boots.  Minnie  smoothed  the  rumpled  curls, 
soothing  certain  fretful  movements  of  the  young  lady  by  compliments 
and  cries  of  "  Pretty  !  pretty  I  "  as  they  fell  from  her  fingers  in  smooth 
rolls.  She  said  "  Sh  !  "  to  every  other  remark  begun  by  the  "  enfant 
terrible" ;  and  finally,  when  Lois  had  won  from  her  a  statement  that 
Florrie  loved  doggies,  and  Florrie  had  a  white  doggie  at  home,  and 
that  the  old  cat  had  four  kittens  all  black  and  white,  and  couldn't  see 
outo'  they  eyes,  and  Minnie  wanted  'em  drowndead,  Minnie  jumped 
her  briskly  down  off  Lois's  lap,  wiped  her  nose,  straightened  her  hat, 
patted  her  in  the  back,  and  told  her  to  kiss  the  lady  good-bye.  Lois 
kissed  the  baby-face  pityingly,  promised  Minnie  to  call  soon,  and 
stood  in  the  door,  tall  and  fair,  as  the  carriage  was  driven  away. 
Presently  a  little  head  tucked  itself  under  her  arm,  and  Porcuy 
looked  out  from  beside  her,  saying  : 

"That's  the  wonderful  Miss  Minnie,  is  it?" 

"That's  Miss  Minnie.     Why?"  asked  Lois. 
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But  Porcuy  turned  up  her  little  nose  and  ran  away.  The  reason 
of  her  inquiry  developed  itself  in  a  few  days  ;  she  was  devoted  to 
Edward,  and  his  attentions  to  Miss  Minnie  had  caused  her  a  fit  of 
childish  jealousy.  She  would  not  be  civil  to  the  offendin_s^  hero,  and 
yet,  womanlike,  she  couldn't  be  content  to  renounce  his  society. 
Finally  the  gathering  storm  broke  one  afternoon.  Lois  came  into 
the  sitting-room,  startled  by  the  noise,  to  find  Edward  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  sofa,  shouting  with  laughter,  and  Porcuy  sitting  beside 
him,  a  small,  wo-begone  figure  dissolved  in  tears.  The  speech  which 
had  roused  Edward's  mirth,  which  mirth  had  put  Porcuy  to  despair, 
had  been  by  Porcuy,  who,  after  vehemently  asserting  that  he  loved 
Miss  Blythe  better  than  he  did  her,  and  that  Miss  Blythe  never  would 
love  him  as  much  as  she  (Porcuy)  did,  had  added  that  she  had  seen 
the  day  when  he  "  wouldn't  have  looked  at  Miss  Blythe  " —  a  big  tear 
here — "though  she  had  stood  on  her  head  and  barked!''^ 

However,  Edward  did  love  his  little  pet  and  playfellow.  He 
soothed  her  at  last,  and  took  a  severe  course  of  jackstraws  and  back- 
gammon in  the  next  week,  spending  eight  nights  in  succession  at 
home,  and  winning  back  Nell's  full  confidence. 

Nelly's  father  had  been  married  now  for  several  weeks,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one  at  Holme  Park,  the  newly-married  couple  are 
to  go  abroad  for  a  few  months,  taking  Louise  with  them.  Mr.  Gaddys 
has  written  concerning  Nelly's  stay  with  her  kind  guardian,  Mrs. 
Holme.  "  In  no  other  hands  could  he  so  cheerfully  leave  his  wilful 
little  daughtei","  he  writes;,  and  Mrs.  Holme  promises  to  try  to  take 
the  best  care  of  her,  and  to  let  him  hear  from  them  often.  Louise 
has  written  to  Lois  too.  She  is  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  the 
trip,  delighted  with  her  stepmother,  whose  kindness  to  her,  whose 
generous  spirit,  and  whose  pleasant  iJvays  of  beguiling  her  father  into 
relaxation  from  business  care,  Louise  cannot  sufficiently  extol. 

It  is  of  course  the  new  Mrs.  Gaddys's  money  which  enables  both 
father  and  daughter  to  go  abroad.  The  new  Mrs.  Gaddys  has  already 
begun,  in  gaining  her  husband's  consent  to  this  season  of  rest  and 
travel,  on  the  course  she  intended  from  the  beginning  to  pursue :  Mr. 
Gaddys  is  to  be  coaxed  here  and  there  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
women  of  his  household,  and  gradually  to  be  used  to  living  upon  his 
wife's  ample  income. 

Nelly  received  the  tidings  of  their  intended  departure  with  a 
tolerably  good  grace.  She  thought  Papa  might  have  said  he  would 
come  down  to  Holme  Park  and  kiss  her  good-bye  ;  she  thought  it 
miist  be  very  fine  to  go  to  Europe,  and  perhaps  she  was  silly  about 
her  stepmother.  At  any  rate  she  could  not  be  happier  anywhere 
than  at  dear  old  Holme  Park,  and  she  could  not  have  borne  to  leave 
them  all.  She  will  try  to  behave  better,  and  Papa  shall  find  her  a 
good  girl  when  he  comes  back  —  better  than  Louise  ! 

And  so  the  days  flit  by.  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gaddys  are  among 
the  list  of  passengers  who  sailed  on  the  29th  day  of  November. 
December  snow  and  frost  and  the  twinkling  of  holly-berries  warn 
folks  at  Brenford  that  Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  on  the  morning 
before  Christmas-day  Minnie  Blythe  comes  up  to  Holme  Park  to  ask 
Lois  to  return  with  her  to  Brenford  and  aid  in  the  final  decorations 
of  the  church. 
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Lois,  consenting,  detains  her  only  a  moment.  Porcuy,  rummaging 
in  the  bureau-drawers,  produces  an  old  pair  of  kid-gloves  for  her  to 
wear  in  the  rough  part  of  the  work.  Lois  slips  into  her  heavy,  hand- 
some wrappings,  kisses  her  mother  and  Nell,  who  promise  to  drive 
into  Brenford  and  bring  her  back  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes 
downstairs  to  join  Minnie,  It  is  a  gra)^  gloomy  day,  and  the  air 
strikes  them  with  its  unpleasant  chill  as  they  go  out ;  but  they  are 
driven  rapidly  towards  the  church,  and  arrive  there  chatting  merrily. 

Piles  of  evergreen  are  lying  about  the  church-door,  and  among 
them  stands  a  young  man  with  a  remarkably  tall  and  sturdy  figure  — 
a  figure  almost  gigantic  —  and  with  keen  gray  eyes.  He  is  giving 
directions  to  a  waiting  Irishman,  but  turns  and  comes  forward  as  the 
Blythe  carriage  stops  ;  and  as  he  offers  his  hand  to  Miss  Minnie  to 
help  her  out,  she  introduces  Mr.  Penrose  to  Miss  Holme. 

Now  Lois  is  known  in  Brenford  for  her  statue-like  beauty  and  her 
unapproachability.  The  Brenford  view  of  her  face  had  been  of  it  as 
she  sat  in  church,  earnest  and  devout,  or  as  she  drove  swiftly  through 
the  streets,  erect,  handsome  and  grave.  The  stalwart  young  gentle- 
man who  is  presented  to  her,  a  tutor  in  one  of  the  colleges,  is  foolishly 
surprised  to  see  the  fair  cold  face  he  has  calmly  admired  from  afar,  so 
beautifully  expressive,  as  the  lovely  eyes  look  full  in  his,  and  Lois 
smiles  and  promptly  places  her  hand  in  his,  which  is  so  large  and 
strong  and  cool.  He  helps  her  out  and  follows  her  into  the  church. 
Among  the  busy  little  band  of  workers  there  is  a  certain  little  Miss 
Avory,  governess  in  the  Brenford  Female  Academy,  who  has  come 
to  the  church  in  charge  of  half-a-dozen  boarding-scholars,  who  are 
helping  with  the  decorations.  There  are  four  or  five  young  fellows 
hovering  about  these  girls,  meekly  doing  their  bidding,  and  seldom 
venturing  any  suggestions  of  their  own,  their  suggestions  being  always 
voted  down  as  impracticable.  One  of  these  bright-faced  school-girls 
is  cosily  established  in  a  deep  window-seat,  a  Brenford  lad  beside 
her,  both  twisting  on  the  same  wreath,  and  talking  under  their  breath 
as  their  hands  twine  in  and  out.  None  of  the  elderly  ladies  wlio  are 
leading  in  this  work  care  to  disturb  the  little  foolish,  happy  by-play. 
One  of  them  remarks  to  a  neighbor  in  a  sharp  whisper  that  Miss 
Avory  is  certainly  no  dragon  ;  and  Miss  Avory,  a  dark  little  thing, 
six-and-twenty  years  old,  and  by  the  girls  pronounced  an  old  maid, 
goes  patiently  on  with  her  own  work,  "  not  seeing  beyond  the  end  of 
her  own  nose,"  as  some  one  says.  She  is  certainly  not  pretty  ;  her 
nose  is  too  large,  and  her  eyes  are  too  close  together.  She  has  not 
much  to  make  life  pleasant  to  her,  and  she  is  no  longer  in  the  flush 
of  youth  \  but  after  all  she  is  a  kind-hearted  little  woman,  and 
"certainly  no  dragon."  For  the  last  half-hour  she  has  been  working 
quite  alone  ;  but  as  the  church-door  opens,  she  looks  up  with  a  sort 
of  expectancy  in  her  eyes,  watching  Mr.  Penrose  as  he  comes  in. 
Mr.  Penrose  does  not  turn  a  glance  towards  her,  however,  until  Lois 
Holme,  on  whom  his  eyes  have  been  fastened,  advances  and  greets 
her. 

Lois  sits  down  beside  her,  and  playing  with  a  branch  of  holly,  asks 
questions  concerning  her  former  teachers  and  classmates  at  the 
Academy,  which  she  has  ceased  to  attend.     As  Mr.  Penrose  bends 
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to  comply  with  Miss  Avory's  request  that  he  will  trim  off  some  ragged 
twigs  and  strings  on  her  work,  Lois  is  called  away  and  leaves  them. 

Given  a  pencil  and  several  sheets  of  rough  green  paper,  Lois  is 
presently  established  at  her  appointed  task,  designing  and  rapidly 
sketching  large  letters  which  are  to  fill  an  empty  space.  As  she 
finishes  a  great  C  about  whose  bold  outline  a  delicate  tracery  of 
graceful,  slender  leaves  were  curling,  Mr.  Penrose  rejoins  her,  asking 
if  he  cannot  help.  He  sits  there,  sharpens  pencils  and  cuts  out  the 
great  letters  for  her.  At  the  other  end  of  the  church  they  are  hanging 
the  wreaths  and  ropes  of  evergreen.  Edward  and  several  others  have 
come  in  by  this  time,  and  the  sounds  of  moving  the  ladder,  the  tap  of 
the  hammer  and  the  continuous  buzz  of  talk  come  from  some  little 
distance. 

A  pair  of  dark  eyes,  set  too  near  each  other,  spy  out  the  two,  who 
still  linger  apart  from  the  rest.  Miss  Avory's  hands  are  sore  and 
scratched  with  bristling  greens  and  prickly  holly ;  Miss  Avory  is 
tired,  for  she  has  been  at  work  all  day  ;  Miss  Avory  wonders  perhaps 
why  the  easy,  graceful  tasks  never  have  fallen  to  her  lot,  and  why  this 
other  girl,  younger  and  much  more  beautiful  and  rich  and  accom- 
plished than  she,  should  come  across  her  path  just  now  and  absorb  all 
the  glances  of  Ray  Penrose's  clear  gray  eyes,  which  sometimes  have 
looked  so  kindly  and  comfortingly  into  her  weary  little  round  of  life. 

Lois  and  Mr.  Penrose  chat  on  serenely.  They  discuss  the  Bren- 
ford  Female  Academy,  which  Lois  used  to  attend,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Penrose's  elder  brother  is  the  principal.  Mr.  Penrose  lives  at  his 
brother's  house,  and  so  knows  well  the  Misses  Avory,  the  cousins  by 
marriage  of  the  elder  brother,  who  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
boarding-department. 

"I  have  often' wondered,"  says  Mr.  Penrose,  "  whether  such  very 
acid  and  unyielding  people  as  the  'eldest  of  the  Misses  Avory  are 
necessary  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  small  boarding-department  of 
a  girls'  school.     Are  young  ladies  so  unruly?  " 

"Are  they  ?"  repeats  Lois,  half-absently,  pausing  to  reconsider  a 
leaf  and  stem  ;  then  looking  up  and  smiling — "Girls,  I  think,  are  all 
things  to  all  men  in  at  least  one  sense  :  they  rule  when  they  can,  and 
submit  when  they  must." 

"  You  rule  always,  do  you  not  ? "  with  a  keen  look. 

"  I  ?     Why  ?  "  quite  innocently. 

"  Because  surely  you  always  can,"  said  the  flirtatious  professor, 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  and  steadfastly  regarding  the  handsome 
face. 

"  Neatly  turned,"  Lois  replies,  quite  unfluttered  ;  and  yet  young 
men  did  not  look  at  her  in  that  way  every  day.  "  Of  course  I  won't 
take  back  my  statement;  I  rule  where  I  can." 

"Then  rule  me  !  "  Mr.  Penrose  returns,  feeling  that  he  is  venturing 
to  be  too  bold,  and  tempering  the  sentimental  cast  of  his  speech  by  a 
laughing  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

"  Certainly,"  she  says,  coolly.  "  Take  up  all  those  letters  and  carry 
them  to  the  chancel,  and  wait  till  I  come." 

"Oh,  I  protest — " 

"  You  must  go,  or  fail  to  justify  your  speech." 
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The  laughing  malice  of  her  eyes  and  the  steady  seriousness  of  her 
air  nettled  the  big  professor  a  little.  He  bowed,  and  lifting  his 
burden,  quietly  walked  away  to  the  chancel. 

Lois  went  to  him  there,  when  she  had  completed  her  undertaking, 
having  given  him  a  few  moments  in  which  to  indulge  reflections  on 
the  inexpediency  of  attempting  that  style  of  conversation  with  her. 
He  rose  as  she  advanced,  and  pleasantly  asked  some  questions  about 
the  manner  of  fastening  up  their  work,  quite  ignoring  their  former 
manner  of  talk.  He  did  not  leave  her  until  all  was  finished,  and  the 
church,  with  its  low-hanging  evergreens  and  rich  lettering,  left  dim 
and  quiet  in  all  its  waiting  adornings;  but  he  paid  her  no  other  com- 
pliment. He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  as  she  settled  herself 
comfortably  among,  the  warm  lap-robes,  bowed  low  to  her  and  her 
mother  as  they  drove  away  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  church-porch, 
offered  iiis  arm  to  little  Miss  Avory,  who  had  just  marshalled  her 
girls  into  line,  two  and  two.     "  Let  me  walk  with  you,"  he  said. 

Miss  Avory,  clinging  to  the  firm,  supporting  arm,  wondered  if  Lois 
Holme  would  not  have  given  her  luxurious  carriage,  robes,  horses, 
and  all  for  that  walk  beside  Raymond  Penrose  along  the  muddy 
street,  under  the  cold  and  starry  skies. 

If  she  could  only  have  known  that  Lois,  as  she  was  driven  home- 
wards, was  looking  at  those  far  and  shining  spheres,  and  wondering 
of  whom  a  certain  Harvey  Alexander,  over  seas,  was  thinking  now 
upon  this  Christmas  Eve  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Over  Seas. 

"Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  I 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere, 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  a  star  was  my  desire, 

And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near: 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grass! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire ; 
And  one  will  ever  shine,  and  one  will  pass : 

Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  the  winds  that  move  the  mere!" 

Tennyson. 

"And  you.  Mademoiselle  ?  "  Harvey  asks  of  Louise  Gaddys,  having 
just  informed  her,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  finds  Paris  charming. 

"  We  like  it  immensely,"  Louise  says.  "  Indeed,  we  are  settled  now, 
and  shall  stay  until  summer,  I  suppose.  I  am  sorry  Mamma  is  not 
at  home,  Mr.  Alexander;  it  is  so  unfortunate.  But  you  did  not  say 
last  night  when  you  were  coming,  so  she  is  gone  out.  I  had  a  little 
headache,  and  then  I  had  a  notion  that  you  might  come,  so  on  the 
chance  I  stayed." 

Louise  smiles  as  she  says  this.  She  is  receiving  a  morning  call  — 
that  is,  at  one  p.  M. —  quite  alone,  with  American  freedom,  from  the 
handsome  young  compatriot  whom  she  had  unexpectedly  met  the 
night  before  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

The  Gaddys  family  have  been  three  weeks  in  Paris,  one  spent  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  two  already  passed  in  the  pleasant  rooms  they  have 
rented  near  the  garden  of  the  Champs  Elysees ;  and  there,  by  the 
sunny  window  overlooking  the  Avenue,  Louise  is  sitting,  while 
Harvey,  his  soft  felt  hat  held  in  one  hand,  is  seated  near. 
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"  I  am  glad  that  I  find  you  at  home,"  he  says.  "  It  is  hard  to 
think  that  we  are  on  the  wing,  if  you  are  to  stay  here  ;  but  my  friend, 
Mr.  Blythe,  is  set  on  passing  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Nice,  and  I 
have  to  go  with  him.     Poor  fellow  !  he  has  a  wretched  cough." 

"  That  was  Mr.  Blythe  with  you  last  night  then  ?  He  saw  me  first, 
did  he  not  ?    I  thought  he  spoke  to  you  and  made  you  look  my  way." 

"  I  should  tell  you  what  he  said,"  Harvey  returns,  laughing.  "  He 
has  a  way  with  him,  you  must  know,  Miss  Louise,  an  air  of  cool  and 
lofty  criticism  •  and  after  surveying  your  charms,  he  turned  casually 
to  me,  and  remarked,  '  Now  there  is  a  pretty  face  over  yonder  which 
I  have  seen  before,  in  England  probably  ;  such  quiet  English  style 
about  her,  such  simplicity  in  dress,  and  such  refinement  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression  as  one  looks  for  in  vain  among  our  clamorous, 
brilliant  American  beauties.'  I  looked  at  you  at  once.  When  he  got 
through,  I  damped  him  by  observing, '  That — well,  that  is  Miss  Louise 
Gaddys,  whom  you  have  seen  in  Brenford.'  He  won't  recover  from 
it  for  a  week." 

Louise  blushes  and  laughs.  "Then  he  won't  be  able  to  travel  in 
less  than  a  week,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  and  I  shall  try  to  persuade  him  to  stay  longer. 
I  would  like  to  bring  him  to  call  —  may  1 1  You  will  have  more  per- 
suasive power  than  all  my  inclinations  and  desires." 

"Oh,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  know  Mr.  Blythe,"  Louise  responds, 
feeling  quite  amiable  towards  him  on  account  of  his  appreciative  dis- 
course upon  her  charms  ;•  "  and  perhaps  he  will  meet  friends,  if  you 
would  drop  in  to-morrow  evening.  There  are  several  American 
families  living  near  us,  and  we  have  met  so  many  old  friends,  and 
already,  by  Father's  letters  of  introduction,  made  a  few  such  pleasant 
acquaintances,  that  we  begin  not  to  feel  like  strangers  at  all." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Messieurs  Blythe  and  Alexander  came  to 
the  little  reception  held  by  the  Gaddyses  the  next  night.  Mr.  Gaddys, 
tall,  thin,  with  good  eyes  and  a  kindly  forehead,  whence  the  few 
anxious  lines  were  almost  fading ;  Mrs.  Gaddys,  a  dark-eyed  lady, 
with  an  expression  so  cheerful  and  pleasant  that  her  gypsy  com- 
plexion and  a  suspicion  of  a  moustache  on  her  upper  lip  could  not 
prevent  her  face  from  being  an  attractive  one  ;  and  Louise,  simple, 
elegant,  and  refined,  as  Mr.  Maurice  had  pronounced  her,  received 
them,  introduced  them,  and  pleasantly  entertained  them.  Mr. 
Maurice,  buttoning  his  overcoat  to  the  ears  as  he  goes  out  into  the 
chill  night-air,  pronounces  Miss  Gaddys  "  the  right  sort  of  a  girl," 
and  Mrs.  Gaddys  "  altogether  good  style."  For  a  week  he  is,  with 
Harvey,  their  devoted  attendant ;  they  are  seen  at  the  opera,  at  the 
Madeleine,  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  together  ;  they  go  to  a  soiree 
datisante,  and  visit  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre  ;  but  no  woman 
on  earth  —  though  Mr.  Maurice  is  undoubtedly  charmed  with  Louise 
—  can  avail  to  alter  his  fixed  plans  ;  the  week  over,  he  is  all  for  Nice. 

It  happens  at  the  last  that  Harvey  discovers  that  a  party  of  his 
acquaintance  is  going  to  Nice  also.  It  is,  therefore,  not  open  desertion 
of  his  fellow-traveller  for 'him  to  tell  Mr.  Maurice  to  join  these,  and 
write  him  when  he  begins  to  pine  for  his  society ;  Harvey  will  stay  a 
couple  of  weeks  longer  in  Paris, 
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The  gay  city  fascinates  the  younger  man.  He  is  handsome,  he  is 
known  to  have  a  rich  uncle,  he  is  generous  and  free-handed,  he  has 
the  '■'■  bel air";  and  he  is  welcomed,  flattered,  tempted  to  linger.  And 
after  all,  he  has  an  idea  that  there  is  a  lull  in  mere  heartless  gayety, 
and  a  something  of  home-peace,  in  a  sunny  room  on  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees,  where  he  is  welcome  to  pass  an  idle  hour  or  two; 
and  where  domestic  quiet  seems  to  suggest  itself  in  the  image  of 
Louise  Gaddys,  serene,  fair,  ever  in  some  trifling  fancy-work  which 
he  admires  but  cannot  understand. 

And  so  February  slips  by,  and  March  too.  Twice  or  thrice  Mr. 
Maurice  has  scolded  bitterly  in  his  letters,  and  yet  no  Harvey.  Once 
he  writes  quite  beseechingly  that  he  has  not  been  so  well  as  usual  and 
longs  for  the  sight  of  a  friendly  face,  longs  for  Harvey's  cheerful 
companionship.  Harvey  writes  back  that  he  will  be  with  him  now  in 
a  week,  or  ten  days  at  the  farthest,  but  he  has  engagements  ahead 
which  he  cannot  break  ;  and  with  much  love,  my  dear  old  fellow,  and 
an  obsecration  to  keep  up  his  spirits  —  as  he  is  bound  to  go  to  the 
Italiens  with  our  fair  Louise  —  he  will  say  "  au  rei<oir." 

As  Mr.  Maurice  says  "Fesief"  over  this  hasty  scrawl,  so  Lois 
Holme,  across  the  seas,  puts  aside  a  letter  written  by  Louise,  and 
goes  down  stairs  to  receive  a  big.  keen-eyed  Mr.  Penrose,  her  most 
persistent  visitor,  with  that  chill,  beautiful  look,  that  half-bitter,  jest- 
ing word,  which  makes  that  gentleman  decide  her  to  be  a  clever, 
cynical  woman,  and  too  captivating,  but  with  more  brain  than  heart. 

This  letter  from  Louise  was  dated  at  Paris  in  early  March,  and  on 
the  last  leaf  was  written  : 

"I  like  '  Harvey  le  debonnaire '  ever  so  much  better  here  than  I 
did  at  home.  It  seems  strange  that  only  through  meeting  in  a  foreign 
country  we  should  become  intimate,  for  we  certainly  never  improved 
our  opportunities  for  knowing  each  other  when  at  home.  ^Ve  have 
been  thrown  with  each  other  a  great  deal  while  in  Paris,  and  I  find 
him  very  pleasant.  It  is  of  course  agreeable  to  have  so  handsome  a 
compatriot  at  hand  to  escort  and  compliment  one.  I  quite  prefer 
him  to  the  French  gentlemen  ;  though  one  of  these,  young,  accom- 
plished, and  almost  handsome,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  a  pointed 
dark  beard,  would  be  worth  consideration,  if  he  were  rich  !  But  for 
Harvey:  I  sometimes  wonder,  Lois,  if  I  was  right  in  fancying  that 
there  was  an}' engagement  between  you  two  ?  One  cannot  surprise 
him  into  any  confessions.  He  often  asks  if  I  have  any  news  from  you, 
and  complains  that  /lis  uncle's  letters  have  precious  little  news  in  them  ; 
and  when  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  thought  you  corresponded  with 
him,  he  said  you  had  condescended  to  write  him  a  single  letter  since 
he  left.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  telling  me  stories  or  not; 
most  young  men  seem  to  think  it  only  proper  to  tell  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  truth  to  ladies. 

"  However,  he  has  sent  me  a  lovely  bonbonniere  this  morning,  and 
I  absolve  him  if  he  tells  me  pleasant  fibs.  No  bones  will  be  broken 
in  our  sport,  and  your  absent  lover  (if  he-  is  yours)  couldn't  be  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  your  affectionate  Louise." 
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In  vain  Mr.  Maurice  might  fret  and  cough  over  Harvey's  letter. 
Gay  Paris  is  all  a-glitter ;  the  boulevards  are  filled  with  a  shifting 
throng  j  night  follows  night,  each  crowded  with  swift  sensations, 
throbbing  with  music,  blazing  with  lights  and  the  flash  of  upturned 
faces.  Night  after  night  Harvey  and  Louise  are  together  through  all 
that  gay  season  at  Paris,  sitting  beside  each  other,  and  thrilling  to 
the  moving  strains  of  those  popular  and  ever-gladly-heard  Italian 
operas  ;  and  is  there  anything  that  rouses  all  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  passion  as  such  music  can?  And  yet  —  and  yet —  Ah!  I 
see  Lois  sitting  there  with  some  rival  of  Harvey's.  The  music  floods 
her  veins,  too,  with  fuller  life  ;  but  whereas  the  man  turns  to  his 
companion,  be  she  who  she  may,  with  all  the  present  kindliness  he 
feels,  the  woman's  loyalty  turns  ever  to  one  person.  Harvey's  rival 
is  at  Lois's  side;  the  enchantment  of  the  music  is  over  her  ;  her  lovely 
eyes  —  such  sweet  and  dreamful  eyes  !  —  have  nought  to  say  to  her 
companion  ;  she  outwardly  and  inwardly  ignores  his  existence.  The 
thrill  she  feels  is  all  of  tender  remembrance  of  the  blessed  past ;  her 
wakened  love  walks  with  her  absent  beloved  the  pleasant  paths  of 
old.  Let  no  word  disturb  her  reverie,  or  woe  be  to  the  man  who  utters 
it !  But  nay,  and  alas  !  Lois  is  far  away  from  all  the  glitter  and  fever 
of  the  gayer  scene  ;  her  fond  and  faithful  love  lives  on  with  no  un- 
natural excitement ;  and  in  the  starry  silence  of  the  night,  Lois  is 
living  over  the  moments  passed  in  Harvey's  arms,  or  breathing  her 
pure  and  tender  prayers  for  him. 

But  Harvey,  at  the  side  of  Louise  Gaddys,  stirred  by  the  music, 
and  not  so  choice  —  beirig  a  man  —  about  keeping  faith  in  every 
thought ;  feeling  the  larger  liberty  given  his  sex,  allowing  a  man  to 
love  any  number  of  women,  and  counting  him  wondrous  true  if  the 
same  woman  be  ever  dearest  of  all  his  loves  —  Harvey  thinks  no 
shame  to  turn  his  eyes  on  the  fair  little  woman  at  his  side,  to  note 
her  beauties,  and  feel  a  half-longing  to  kiss  her  pretty  mouth  if  there 
were  only  a  way  to  have  his  will  now.  He  counts  himself  true  in 
remembering  Lois  at  graver  moments,  in  naming  her  whenever  he 
prays,  and  in  warming  over  the  long  letters  he  writes  her ;  but  he 
appreciates  any  other  pretty  woman.  He  appears  entirely  devoted, 
paying  Louise  those  small  attentions,  and  saying  and  looking  those 
flattering  things  which  vanity  or  love  treasure  so  carefully. 

Miss  Mary  Silverthorn,  could  she  have  followed  up  this  bit  of  her 
story  now  enacting  itself  over  seas,  would  undoubtedly  have  called 
Harvey  "  a  beast."  More  dispassionately,  one  may  call  him  animal. 
His  warm,  gay,  sensuous  nature  is  affected  by  music  as  his  body  is 
by  a  glass  of  wine.  His  feeling  is  animal,  physical  ;  it  is  not  of  the 
soul,  indestructible,  but  is  an  earthly  thing ;  is  of  the  dross  that 
perishes  in  the  fire  of  great  affliction,  that  dies  in  death,  and  does 
not  live  with  the  pure  soul  in  the  life  beyond. 

One  tone,  now,  of  that  sweet,  vibrating  voice  that  breaks  on  the  air 
far  over  seas,  one  clear  vision  of  those  living  eyes,  that  sweet  and 
noble  face,  and  Lois's  presence  would  have  compelled  back  to  her 
all  straying  feeling  and  desire;  but. Judge  Alexander's  device  of 
absence  and  months  of  separation  was  having  effect  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  wisii,  and  little  Louise  Gaddys  can  rival  the  shadow  of  Lois 
Holme  —  Lois  Holme,  faithful  and  pure,  waiting  beyond  seas. 
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This  letter  next,  to  Harvey  Alexander,  Esq.,  in  the  stiff,  labored 
and  very  uncompromising  handwriting  of  the  Judge,  his  uncle : 

"Brenford,  March  igth,  18 — . 

"Jlfy  Dear  Nephew : — Your  favors  of  the  28th  ult.  and  5th  inst.  duly 
to  hand.  Note  with  much  pleasure  all  you  say.  Would  have  written 
before  to-day,  but  some  business  troubles,  which  I  trust  may  not  prove 
business  reverses,  have  annoyed  and  occupied  me,  and  somewhat 
worn  upon  my  health.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  your  return 
and  companionship,  but  would  not  abridge  your  so  pleasant  stay, 
unless  through  serious  illness  or  losses  more  considerable  than  I 
apprehend  I  should  be  forced  so  to  do.  I  will  not  detail  those 
matters  which  have  already  so  annoyed  me  ;  I  am  too  heartily  sick  of 
the  thought  of  them,  nor  need  they  go  to  disturb  your  holidays.  If 
one  could  but  be  sure  of  the  honesty  of  one's  fellow-creatures  !  But 
I  begin  to  suspect  McGarry,  who  has  so  long  been  my  agent  in  Liver- 
pool, carrying  on  the  business  your  poor  father  established  there.  If 
he  is  tricking  me,  I  shall  have  trouble  ;  but  if  I  can  rely  on  him,  no 
serious  losses  are  to  be  feared.  However —  I  am  pleased  with  all 
you  tell  me  of  your  intimacy  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gaddys  ; 
he  is  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  and  I  can  recognise  with  amusement 
his  old  nature  revealed  even  through  his  changed  habits,  as  you  write 
of  him  'accompanying  his  wife  and  daughter  to  ball,  theatre,  opera 
and  drive,  enjoying  it  all  absurdly,  and  having  an  air  of  a  peculiar 
staid  abandon  which  is  almost  a  study.'  Well,  he  has  married  a 
young  and  pleasure-loving  woman,  and  is  changing  as  much  as  one 
can  at  his  age.  1  am  pleased  to  hear  that  his  daughter  so  improves 
on  acquaintance.  Her  appearance  always  struck  me  as  that  of  an 
amiable  and  refined  young  lady.  Your  proposition,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  half-jest  and  half-earnest,  to  provide  me  with  so  charming  a 
niece,  and  your  query  as  to  whether  I  do  not  think  you  might  'find 
life  much  pleasanter  with  so  fair  and  gentle  a  lady  to  pour  your  tea 
and  shape  your  destiny,'  I  shall  answer,  in  all  good  faith,  affirmatively. 
I  know  the  lady  very  slightly,  but  am  prepossessed  in  her  favor  ;  and 
if  her  consent  and  her  father's  may  be  had,  my  God-speed  will  be 
with  you.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  you  happily 
married  to  this  young  lady;  and  if  you  have  not  quite  made  up  your 
mind,  I  will  assist  you  by  saying  this. 

"You  have  relieved  me,  by  opening  this  prospect,  of  some  anxiety. 
I  recall  indeed  your  solemn  statement  to  me  just  before  leaving  me, 
that  you  were  not  engaged  to  any  one  ;  nevertheless,  I  may  confess 
that  your  too  evident  fancy  for  a  young  neighbor  of  ours  filled  me 
with  alarm.  I  detest  the  family  ;  there  is  bad  blood  flowing  from 
father  to  son.  Young  Holme,  after  an  apparent  reformation,  has 
just  fallen  into  disgrace  again — drunk  at  a  race-course  in  the  vicinity, 
drove  off  with  some  man's  horse  against  the  owner's  protest,  went 
whooping  and  whipping  down  a  sleety  hill ;  the  horse  fell.  Holme 
was  thrown  from  the  sulky  and  hurt,  while  the  animal's  injuries  were 
so  great  that  it  had  to  be  shot.  The  horse  was  a  racer,  and  the 
owner  claimed  and  proved  that  he  had  refused  some  absurd  sum  for 
it  a  week  before.    Holme's  mother  paid  whatever  the  fellow  demanded, 
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and  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  But  he  is  a  disreputable  young  man. 
The  disgrace  of  your  union  with  the  daughter  and  sister  of  a  common 
drunkard  and  gamester  —  for  it  is  whispered  that  the  son  gambles,  as 
did  the  father  —  would  have  been  the  end  of  my  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  you. 

"  I  grieve  to  say  that  my  friend  Mr.  Blythe  refuses  to  hear  any 
account  of  his  employe's  proceedings,  and  shuts  his  ears  to  every  one, 
refusing  to  hear  'scandal,'  as  he  testily  qualified  7ny  offered  counsel. 
I  have  always  known  Blythe  as  a  man  too  apt  to  be  swayed  by  private 
prejudice. 

"  You  will  present  my  regards  to  the  Gaddys  family.  With  much 
kindness,  my  dear  nephew,  I  remain  your  loving  uncle, 

"  R.  T.  Alexander." 

It  was  on  a  sunny  April  day  that  Harvey  le  debonnaire,  entering 
his  favorite  cafe  at  about  half-past  twelve,  started  to  behold  a  tall 
man  seated  at  a  table  near. 

"My  dear  fellow!"  he  cried,  advancing  to  greet  him,  "why  upon 
earth  —  when  did  you  come?  Why  did  you  not  write  me  word? 
Why,  you're  looking  so  well  1  " 

Mr.  Maurice  Blythe,  still  retaining  in  his  hand  the  carte  he  has 
been  studying,  rose  and  shook  hands.  He  looked  a  little  jaded  and 
worn,  but  was  faultlessly  attired,  and  evidently  not  disposed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  complaining  or  fretful  invalid. 

"  Well,  I  came  back  rather  suddenly  ;  I  was  tired  of  it.  And  as  to 
letters,  you  took  precious  little  notice  of  my  latest.  But  there,  I  don't 
mean  to  quarrel ;  it's  all  right,  and  very  natural.  I  came  here  ex- 
pressly to  see  you  ;  so  sit  down  and  tell  me  the  news.  Tell  me  where 
we  can  go  to-night,  and  what's  to  be  seen  in  Vanity  Fair." 

"  Oh,  everything.  I  declare  I'm  glad  you're  back  !  I  meant  to 
have  written,  but  I've  been  so  busy  with  trifles  ;  and  —  have  you 
ordered  anything?     Let  me  ;  what  will  you  take?" 

The  waiter  having  attended  to  their  orders,  the  friends  went  on 
talking.  Mr.  Maurice  ate  little,  but  talked  and  coughed,  and  laughed 
and  drank  his  coffee,  and  coughed  again.  Harvey  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  he  had  told  a  lie  in  saying  that  Mr.  Maurice  looked  well ; 
but  he  enjoyed  what  he  ate  nevertheless,  and  listened  and  laughed  as 
his  friend  described  various  amusing  incidents  of  life  and  travel, 
pictured  to  him  Nice  and  its  people,  and  took  off  the  members  of  an 
English  family  who  were  his  nearest  neighbors  there. 

"And  you,  Harvey,"  he  asked  at  last,  "  have  you  any  news  to  tell 
me  ?  How  goes  your  flirtation  with  la  belle  Louise  ?  Are  you  tired 
of  her  yet.-* " 

"The  truth  is,  Maurice,"  said  Harvey,  in  an  undertone,  looking  at 
his  friend  with  a  look  of  mingled  defiance  and  shame,  "  I  am  en- 
gaged." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !  " 

"  My  uncle  wrote  about  it,  you  know ;  and  she's  a  good  little 
woman  —  just  as  sweet  and  amiable  as  breathes.  I  didn't  expect  to 
really  love  her;  but  it's  done  —  I'm  engaged." 

"The  regular  thing?     Father  consulted  ?" 
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"  All  done  up  ;  they  are  all  agreed." 

"And  yet  you  told  me — " 

"  Never  mind  if  I  did.  I  told  you  a  pack  of  nonsense.  I  have 
never  confided  my  affairs  to  another  soul,  and  don't  you  make  me 
repent  my  candor  with  you." 

"I  don't  mean  to;  I'm  just  asking  for  information.  Is  it  all  off 
with  Miss  Holme?" 

"It  never  was  on  that  I  know  of,"  said  Harvey,  in  an  irritated  tone. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  you  surely  told  me  you  had  held  her  in  your 
arms  and  told  her  you  loved  her.     What  that  means  with  honorable — " 

"I  never  told  her  I  loved  her  at  all,"  said  Harvey,  whose  color  had 
risen  to  a  deep  blush.  "I  assure  you  I  didn't.  I  —  I  kissed  her,  as 
any  man  would  a  pretty  woman  who  won't  refuse." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mr.  Maurice,  coughing,  got  to  his  feet. 

"  Let  us  walk,"  he  said  ;  "  a  cafe  seems  a  poor  place  in  which  to 
discuss  this  matter." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it  at  all,"  said  Harvey,  as  they  reached 
the  street.  "What  is  done,  is  done  ;  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as 
best  I  can," 

"That  is,  give  up  Number  One  ?  You  still  write  to  her,  then,  and 
you  have  not  yet  told  her  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  write  seldom  enough  of  late  to  give  her  an  excuse 
to  break  off  the  correspondence  herself  if  she  will." 

"Good  Lord!"  broke  in  Mr.  Maurice  at  last.  "  She's  the  hand- 
somer, the  nobler,  the  better  woman  in  every  way  —  even  richer.  She 
has  confided  everything  to  you,  and  is  still  true  to  your  ungrateful 
memory.     You  are  behaving  like  a  scoundrel,  Harvey." 

"  Sir  !  "  The  sudden  stop,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  paleness  of  anger 
on  the  handsome  face,  attracted  the  gaze  of  two  or  three  passers-by. 
Harvey  recollected  himself  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

"You  are  doing  a  bad  thing  for  yourself,  depend  upon  it.  Can 
you  remember  that  scene  in  that  garden  of  which  you  have  told  me, 
and  deny  that  there  is  a  tugging  at  your  heart-strings,  and  a  lingering 
passion  for  that  woman  which  will  make  you  wretched  some  day  when 
you  are  bound  from  her  by  marriage-bands?  " 

Harvey  hesitated.  His  lips  trembled  and  burned,  and  finally  he 
rejoined : 

"  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  I  loved  her  with  all  my  strength.  But 
there  is  just  this:  I  was  carried  away,  involved  —  in  love  —  before  I 
knew  it,  here.  There  is  a  formal  engagement  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  only  an  imaginary  bond  —  a  memory  of  old  imprudence,  a 
tie  easily  dissolved  in  most  cases.  I  honor  Miss  Hohiie  ;  I  love 
Louise,  and  must  marry  her  under  the  circumstances." 

"  That  is  to  say,  one  woman  loved  you  too  well  to  guard  herself  by 
forms,  and  another  was  worldly-wise  ;  one  has  a  father  and  is  pro- 
tected by  conventionalities,  and  another  is  fatherless  and  without 
defence." 

"  I  cannot  discuss  the  matter  while  you  take  that  tone,"  Harvey 
answered,  loftily.  "That  I  am  no  more  coward  than  scoundrel  you 
know.     No  man  but  yourself  dare  so  affront  me." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  affront  you,"  Mr.  Maurice  returned.  "After 
all,  it  is  none  of  my  business.     Are  you  engaged  for  to-night?  " 
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"Yes.     Join  us;  I  am  going  there  now." 

"Where?" 

"To  Miss  Gaddys,  of  course." 

Mr.  Maurice  smiled  grimly.     "  I  should  be  de  trop." 

"  Not  at  all.     And  then,"  laughing,  "you  can  talk  to  Mrs.  Gaddys." 

"Thanks.  I  can't  go  now  ;  I've  walked  and  talked  till  I'm  tired 
out.  I'm  at  the  Grand.  Come  up  and  see  me  early  to-morrow,  will 
you?  " 

"How  early?" 

"  Elev'^en  or  thereabout.     The  same  old  room." 

"  Au  revoir,  then." 

"  Be  sure  to  come.     Good  day."     And  they  parted. 

Harvey  was  at  his  friend's  room  next  day  even  a  little  earlier  than 
promised,  and  entered  to  find  him  sitting  up,  wrapped  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  drinking  his  morning  chocolate. 

"  How  are  you,  Harvey  ? "  by  way  of  welcome. 

"How  are  you?''  in  a  tone  of  real  concern,  for  Mr.  Maurice  had 
wheezed  over  the  simple  question,  and  strangled  a  cough. 

"  Nothing  to  boast  of.  Sit  down.  You  look  as  if  you  had  some 
news  to  tell." 

"I  have.     I'm  all  right!     See  this." 

He  hastily  took  from  his  pocket  and  handed  a  letter  to  his  friend. 
Mr.  Maurice  hesitated,  holding  it  in  his  thin,  long  hand. 

"It  is  from  Miss  Holme,"  said  Harvey. 

"You  think  right  to  shovv'  it  me?  " 

"  Certainly.   .  Read  it  and  give  me  your  opinion." 

Thus  urged,  Mr.  Maurice  unfolded  and  read  this  letter,  dated  at 
Holme  Park : 

^^ Dear  Harvey: — If,  as  I  have  many  reasons  to  think,  there  is 
anything  in  your  past,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  which  you  would  wish 
to  forget,  forget  it.  If  the  thought  of  me  come  to  thwart  any  new 
wish,  stand  between  you  and  the  happy  fulfilment  of  any  new  desire, 
forget  me.  We  have  always  been  friends  ;  I  have  always  wished  your 
happiness.  I  believe  you  will  be  happier  not  to  correspond  with  me 
any  more.  Be  happy  in  any  way  you  like  best ;  and  in  farewell, 
believe  me,  with  good  wishes  both  for  you  and  for  her  who  is  to  make 
you  happy,  as  ever,  your  friend,  Lois." 

Mr.  Maurice  folded  the  letter  and  quietly  handed  it  back. 

"  Have  you  answered  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  here  is  a  copy  of  my  reply." 

Mr.  Maurice  took  it. 

"^/y  Dear  Friend  Lois : — I  have  read  your  last  little  letter.  Of 
course  you  must  do  as  you  think  best  about  writing  to  me.  I  shall 
always  like  to  hear  from  you.  You  will  congratulate  me,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  your  sweet  little  friend  Miss  Gaddys ; 
and  next  year,  as  last,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  living  near  each  other 
again,  neighbors  and  friends  as  before. 

"  I  am,  dear  Lois,  always  truly  yours, 

"  Harvey  Alexander." 
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"  AVell,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  "  Harvey  broke  in  at  last.  "  Con- 
found it  all,  if  ever  I  have  another  confidant,  I'll  take  one  who  has 
some  human  sympathy!  Is  it  not  well  over?  and  have  I  not  every 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  future  wife  ?  " 

"You  think  then  that  she  will  make  a  good  wife?  Is  she  affec- 
tionate and  sincere,  and  all  that?  She  is  certainly  pretty;  she  is 
undoubtedly  well-bred.     I  meet  you  there." 

"Well,"  said  Harvey,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "she  is  a  girl 
calculated  to  blossom  out  a  great  deal  after  marriage.  She  might  be 
thought  cold  now,  but  she  is  affectionate  ;  and  sincere,  I  am  certain. 
Now,  Maurice,  I  surprise  myself  by  talking  to  you  in  this  way  ;  but 
you  heard  the  other  story,  and  you  may  as  well  hear  this.  You  can't 
guess  where  I  asked  her." 

"Well,  I  can't;  but  I  think  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  now  —  in 
a  retired  walk,  budding  boughs  and  all  that;  old  man  asleep  in  the 
sunshine  on  a  bench  ;  nurse  and  children  in  the  distance  ;  fashionable 
world  out  of  earshot;  the  —  by  the  way,  she  wouldn't  go  out  witl) 
you  alone  by  moonlight,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  want  to  joke,  go  on,"  said  Harvey,  shortly,  rising 
abruptly  and  buttoning  his  coat  across  his  fine  full  chest.  "  I'm  off. 
Good  day." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Mr.  Maurice,  choking  the  rising  cough. 
"  Don't  get  up,  Harvey  —  ugh  !  ugh  ! —  don't  go  —  at  least  not  without 
giving  me  a  message  to  your  uncle  and  saying  good-bye.  I'm  going 
home  !  " 

"What  under  the  sun  is  the  reason  of  that?  "  pausing  at  the  door. 

"Who  wants  to  hang  around  the  heels  of  an  engaged  man.''  I 
want  to  get  to  my  friends  —  to  my  people.  No  use  to  argue  —  I'm 
going  on  the  next  steamer,  if  I  die  on  the  trip." 

And  as  we  know,  Mr.  Maurice  is  not  a  man  apt  to  change  his 
mind. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"And  vague  and  troubled  thoughts  in  me  arise, 
Of  love  that  seemeth  much  and  yet  can  die." 

M.  L.  Ritter. 

It  is  Spring.  The  buds  on  the  trees  of  Holme  Park  are  bursting ; 
the  wild  cloud-shadows  flee  over  vale  and  hill ;  the  grass  springs 
thick  and  fresh  on  each  side  of  the  dark,  moist  road  winding  up  from 
Brenford  through  the  leaning  trees  ;  and  looking  from  Lois  Holme's 
bedroom  window  one  may  see  the  old  willow,  a  new  and  gracious 
youth  revisiting  it,  its  long  branches  swaying,  clad  with  the  tender 
green  leaves  of  spring.  Somehow  Lois  does  not  like  to  look  out  of 
that  window  lately,  or  turns  upon  that  ancient  friend  an  altered  gaze, 
half  sad,  half  cynical.  In  what  tender  moonlights  she  has  knelt  at 
that  window  and  watched  it,  in  the  time  of  dropping  autumn-leaves  ; 
in  nights  of  snow,  when  it  stood  whitely  burdened  ;  or-  in  chillest 
January  weather,  when  it  sparkled  in  its  sleety  brilliants !  But  now 
in  the  time  of  green  leaves  she  turns  her  face  another  way. 

For  the  winter  had  been  full  of  hope  and  happiness ;  and  with  the 
wild  tumultuous  dawn  of  spring  came  doubt  and  unrest.     The  winter 
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days  had  all  seemed  short  and  bright.  There  were  long  and  tender 
letters  coming  often  from  over  seas.  There  was  pleasant,  easy  life 
at  home  :  Porcuy  was  good  and  funny,  Edward  unusually  steady  and 
kind,  the  sweet  mother  light-footed,  light-hearted,  singing  about  the 
house,  and  wearing  such  a  pretty  youthful  color  in  her  cheeks  ;  while 
Lois,  over  her  palette  and  brushes,  sang  too.  She  did  not  have  any 
name  for  this  winter's  picture,  but  she  might  have  called  it  "Youth 
as  a  pilgrim."  Courage  and  hope  and  happy  youth  were  with  her ; 
courage  and  hope  and  happy  youth  were  in  the  face  of  her  small 
pilgrim-figure,  clad  in  its  dark  robes :  a  staff  was  in  the  firm  young 
hand,  and  the  resolute  eyes  were  looking  far  ahead  across  the  shadowy 
valleys  and  violet  distances,  to  a  golden  sky  with  piled  and  gleaming 
clouds  which  shadowed  forth  a  vision  of  far  celestial  towers.  This 
face,  as  many  of  the  faces  in  her  sketchings  and  paintings,  had  the 
glow  and  color  of  Harvey's  ;  but  eyes  there  were  braver  and  the  brow 
calmer.  All  the  looks  and  deeds  and  words  by  which  Harvey  "  le 
debonnaire"  was  known  to  her,  possibly  were  idealised  by  her  great 
love :  the  real  man,  the  real  face,  perchance  she  has  never  looked 
upon  ;  but  the  first  passionate  illusion  of  life  surrounded  him,  ennobled 
him  ;  the  look  he  wore  in  this  pilgrim-picture  might  never  come  to 
his  careless,  happy,  beautiful  face  ;  under  almost  any  given  circum- 
stances Harvey  would  very  probably  act  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  Lois  dreamed  he  would  act;  but  on  a  mis' "".ke  which 
was  as  deep  as  her  love,  she  had  formed  her  vision  of  life  and 
looked  forward  to  their  future.  All  the  sweet  possibilities  of  life 
were  crowding  about  this  idealised  lover.  By  degrees  she  had  for- 
gotten all  that  had  jarred  or  hurt  her  in  their  past  intercourse  ;  she 
remembered  only  the  supremest  moments  in  the  last  brief  days  which 
they  had  spent  together ;  she  foreshadowed  days  to  come  that  were 
to  be  all  of  content.  She  had  no  idea  of  married  love  and  duty  and 
secure  joy,  except  as  wedded  to  the  idea  of  Harvey.  The  womanliest 
part  of  Lois's  nature  was  standing  at  flood-tide  that  winter.  The 
painter's  palette  was  put  aside,  while  housewifely  interests  absorbed 
her.  Mrs.  Blythe,  the  tired  and  faded  mother  of  pretty,  positive 
Miss  Minnie,  began  to  think  Miss  Holme  a  remarkably  pleasant 
visitor ;  no  one  else  paid  much  heed  to  the  poor  lady,  whose  small- 
talk  could  not  range  beyond  domestic  duties  and  trials  ;  but  beautiful 
Miss  Holme  would  listen  to  her,  and  not  be  tired  with  chat  about  the 
children  and  the  cooking  and  the  plain-sewing.  The  Blythe  children 
hovered  about  Lois  like  flies.  Little  Florrie  and  her  tortured  white 
poodle,  Carlo,  knew  the  comfort  of  Lois's  lap  and  shielding  arm  ;  the 
pair  of  boys  honored  her  as  the  mistress  of  ponies,  whose  reins  she 
would  let  them  handle  ;  and  not  only  in  the  Blythe  household,  but  all 
through  Brenford,  Lois  was  becoming  popular.  There  was  welcome 
in  every  eye  that  met  hers.  She  took  all  her  new-made  friends  into 
the  circle  of  her  happiness  ;  only  with  Mr.  Ray  Penrose  she  was  never 
quite  herself.  A  certain  habit  of  fencing  in  speaking  with  him  grew 
upon  her.  If  he  looked  at  her  tenderly,  she  gave  him  a  sharp  word  ; 
if  he  talked  sentimentally,  she  made  a^ijijf^t.  He  was  always  searching 
her  eyes  for  the  living  faith  in  her  kind  attd  the  deep  earnestness  that 
he  knew  belonged  in  such  eyes;  but  she  had  no  r<^pn  to  think  that 
1 1  .  "■''*'J««.^ 
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he  found  the  search  satisfactory.  Why  he  still  appeared  to  like  her, 
sometimes  puzzled  her.  He  could  not  have  told  himself  ;  but  in  these 
latter  days,  poor  little  Miss  Avory  was  left  to  make  out  school-bills 
without  the  ready  assistance  that  had  smoothed  away  her  difficulties 
in  the  last  term's  accounts.  Raymond  Penrose  was  past  caring  for 
the  heartaches  of  a  little  plain  teacher,  or  reflecting  on  the  queer 
pathetic  tenderness  that  it  had  once  startled  him  to  read  in  her  eyes. 
Unconsciously  we  hurt  and  wound  one  another  in  this  world  \  Lois 
did  not  guess  what  anguished  envy  her  beauty  cost  Miss  Avory ;  but 
something,  her  beauty,  or  her  coldness,  or  her  puzzling  talk,  was 
winning  for  her  another  woman's  share  of  love,  just  as  her  own  hap- 
piness was  being  sapped  by  little  Louise  Gaddys,  over  seas. 

Two  troubles  came  together  to  cloud  the  skies  for  Lois :  a  great 
pause  between  Harvey's  letters,  and  that  disgraceful  accident  of  Ed- 
ward's, narrated  in  Judge  Alexander's  letter  to  his  nephew.  A  grow- 
ing worldly  knowledge,  the  tone  of  Louise's  letters,  and  lastly  the 
great  silence,  began  to  overthrow  Lois's  faith  in  Harvey.  The  word 
■  "  flirtation  "  was  introduced  to  the  simple  vocabulary  which  she  had 
heretofore  had  to  use  ;  a  new  pain  crept  into  her  heart.  Harvey  did 
not  reply  to  her  last  letter.  There  was  one  letter  she  could  send,  to 
which  prompt  reply  must  come  —  she  could  write  that  all  their  past 
was  ended.  Certainty  of  some  kind  must  follow,  surely  renewal  of  all 
his  loving  vows,  denial  of  all  change  ;  then  Louise's  hateful  little  letters 
would  cease  to  tease  her  like  swarming  gnats.  So  from  the  troubled 
depths  of  pain  and  pride,  doubt  and  love,  that  last  short  letter  was 
sent  in  haste. 

Nobod)  knew  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  days  of  waiting.  It 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  her  to  meet  sympathising  eyes  in  that 
time ;  her  own  heart's  sorrow  was  as  much  as  she  could  bear.  She 
never  let  Porcuy  or  her  mother  miss  her  smile,  her  companionship  ; 
but  for  all  that,  Lois  knew  in  her  heart  that  she  had  never  thanked 
God  for  happiness  so  earnestly,  so  often,  as  she  prayed  now  for  its 
continuance. 

After  all,  this  letter  came  from  Louise  before  Harvey's  answer  — 
this  thoughtless  seeming,  selfish  little  missive,  which,  after  the 
ordinary  prelude,  ran  : 

"  And  I  must  tell  you  the  news.  It  seems  very  odd  to  think  about 
it,  but  my  day  has  come  and  I  am  engaged  to  be  married.  It  all 
came  about  quite  suddenly.  Papa  is  charmed,  my  stepmother  says 
she  expected  it  all  along  —  which  I  didn't —  and  here  I  am,  going  to 
be  married,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  as  I  thought  I  would  when  I 
found  my  fate. 

"  I  am  not  a  person  to  fall  very  desperately  in  love  ;  and  then, 
Harvey  is  not  exactly  my  ideal.  I  do  not  believe  I  like  him  any 
better  than  you  seemed  to  that  summer  at  Holme  Park ;  I  sometimes 
wondered  then  if  you  would  not  be  likely  to  marry  him  some  day.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  from  him  if  you  ever  refused  him,  but  he  sighs 
so  comically  and  makes  up  such  absurd  stories  of  your  cruelty  to  him 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  take  him.  Well,  if  he  addressed  you,  you 
could  afford  to  refuse  him,  you  are  rich ;  and  then  you  have  your  art, 
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which  I  suppose  you  may  intend  to  be  devoted  to,  as  Miss  Silverthorn 
says  she  is,  instead  of  to  a  husband.  But  I,  who  have  no  particular 
talent,  and  am  poor,  couldn't  afford  to  dismiss  him.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  look  forward  to  having  elegant  things  as  my  own  —  not  as 
a  present,  as  from  Mamma,  but  because  I  have  a  right,  have  married 
the  right,  to  money  and  dress  and  pleasant  things  of  all  kinds. 

"Judge  Alexander,  I  am  astonished  to  say,  seems  as  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  as  I  am. 

"  I  mean  to  have  my  wedding-tour  up  the  Rhine. 

"  When  I  come  to  Brenford  to  live,  after  we  have  '  done  '  Europe, 
won't  it  be  nice  to  have  you  for  such  a  near  neighbor?  But  then,  I 
often  think  a  house  in  the  town  would  be  pleasanter  for  me  than  Judge 
Alexander's  queer  little  brown  rookery.  It  ought  to  be  x^hxyXifor  the 
bride,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Lois  only  glanced  down  the  last  smooth  page,  to  see  that  it  was 
simply  chat  of  other  things,  chiefly  of  fashions.  How  she  had  borne 
the  intolerable  pain  all  the  foregoing  lines  had  inflicted,  she  did  not 
know  ;  but  with  a  blind  impulse,  and  only  half  conscious  yet  of  what 
change  was  suddenly  wrought  in  her,  she  got  up  from  the  sunny  back- 
piazza  steps  where  she  had  read  the  letter,  while  Porcuy  stood  near 
feeding  a  brood  of  tiny  chickens,  and  going  into  the  sitting-room,  laid 
the  open  letter  in  her  mother's  lap.  She  went  over  to  the  fireplace 
then,  and  stood  with  averted  face,  holding  out  her  hands  alternately 
towards  the  empty  andirons.  The  little  wood-fire  which  had  been  lit 
there  in  the  chill  of  the  .morning  had  burned  out,  and  there  were  only 
soft  white  ashes  and  blackened  twigs  remaining.  Lois  did  not  notice 
that  the  fire  was  dead  ;  she  stood  there  clenching  and  opening  her 
hands  and  holding  them  out  mechanically. 

"  My  darling  child !  "  said  the  mother's  low,  loving  voice.  The 
cheek  Mrs.  Holme  could  see  was  very  white,  but  the  fine,  straight 
figure-  stood  calm  and  self-possessed  \  no  tremor  passed  over  the 
beautiful  face,  no  muscle  quivered.  Mrs.  Holme  looked  down  at  the 
letter  again. 

"  Lois,  can  you  believe  it  ?  "  she  broke  out. 

"  I  shall  not  believe  it  till  he  writes  me  word,"  replied  Lois,  in  a 
measured  voice.  "  I  do  not  understand  it  —  why  Louise  should  write 
so ;  but  I  can  imagine  anything,  believe  anything  but  that  Harvey 
can  have  forgotten  honor  in  this  way.  For  you  see,  to  have  done 
this  he  must  have  told  lies,  do  you  not?  He  must  be  unutterably 
base  and  insincere  ;  he  must  have  taken  God's  name  in  vain  when 
he  blessed  me  in  his  letters.  Now  what  do  I  know  of  Harvey  to 
justify  so  monstrous  a  belief  as  that  ?  It  is  incredible,  you  know.  I 
do  not  believe  it." 

She  spoke  with  such  apparent  calm,  with  such  grave,  thoughtful 
earnestness,  that  Mrs.  Holme  wondered  at  her.  She  had  had  hotter 
and  more  passionate  blood  in  her  youth,  she  thought  j  she  could  not 
have  argued  about  a  lover's  falseness. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  because  I  wrote*  to  him  some  days  ago  to  break 
it  all  off.     I  do  not  know  why  I  did  it ;  I  wanted  to  try  him,  I  dare 
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say.  It  is  well  now  that  I  did  it :  first,  it  is  more  dignified  that  I 
should  have  withdrawn  before  I  heard  positively  of  his  withdrawing 
— -that  is,  fancying  this  true  ;  second,  I  shall  not  have  so  long  to  wait 
before  I  hear  the  truth  from  him.  He  will  have  to  explain  all  or  to 
acknowledge  all,  you  know.     I  have  no  opinion  till  I  hear  from  him." 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  were  sure  this  was  impossible." 

"  Well,"  said  Lois,  with  a  simple  pathos  in  her  voice,  "  it  is  to  me. 
I  know  an  outsider  would  think  differently,  judging  in  an  ordinary 
way  by  similar  cases.     They  would  say  it  was  an  old  story." 

"My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Holme,  rising  and  putting  an  arm  about 
her  daughter,  who  stood  as  straight  and  stately  as  a  young  tree,  "  be 
sure  of  Mother's  love,  whatever  goes.  You  have  always  been  my 
comfort ;  it  would  have  been  hard  to  let  you  go." 

For  a  moment  the  proud  chin  quivered,  and  a  piteous  tremor  shook 
the  gravity  of  her  face.  In  that  instant  it  seemed  as  if  hope  and 
faith  and  love  must  all  end  in  sobbing  on  her  mother's  breast ;  but 
the  moment  passed  with  the  quick  spasm  that  convulsed  her  features. 
She  slipped  her  hand  into  her  mother's,  and  whispered,  a  trifle  shakily  : 

"It  is  hard  that  /should  come  to  trouble  you  too,  Mother — I  who 
was  your  comfort.  I  will  be  again  some  day.  Your  heart  would 
break  over  Edward  and  me  together,  wouldn't  it,  dear?  " 

"  Poor  Edward  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother,  instantly  swayed  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  child  whom  she  unconsciously  loved  best.  "  He 
does  not  intend  to  trouble  me.  I  am  sure  no  mother  has  a  more 
loving  son.  It  is  always  more  the  fault  of  other  people  than  his  own; 
if  he  could  only  be  left  to  himself — '' 

"If  the  serpent  had  not  tempted  Eve,  Mother?  " 

"  No,  no,  Lois  ;  do  not  speak  in  that  way.  Do  not  laugh  about 
Edward  or  seem  hard  with  him.  I  often  fear  he  will  think  you  hard, 
though  you  do  not  mean  to  be." 

"Two 'loves  war  in  me,"  Lois  answered.  "I  love  our  boy;  how 
could  I  help  that  ?  But  he  pains  you  so  ;  and  then  I  wonder  wItj'  he 
does  not  stop  it.  What  heartaches  he  gives  you  !  And  I  —  I  would 
rather  die  than  wilfully  cause  you  to  shed  another  tear.  Why  should 
he,  when  you  love  him  so  well?  " 

"You  almost  speak  as  if  I  did  not  love  you  as  well." 

"  Mother,  dearie,  you  don't !  "  said  Lois,  bending  her  lovely  face, 
still  pale  from  the  undercurrent  of  anguish,  yet  smiling.  "  You  don't 
know  it.  But  I  have  never  troubled  you  so  much,  and  he  has  been 
in  your  heart  day  and  night." 

"My  daughter,  my  daughter!"  quickly  and  eagerly,  "indeed  you 
are  not  right.  What  could  I  do  without  either  of  you  ?  '  I  love  you 
equally  y 

"Please,  Lois,  come  and  look  at  this  chickey's  foot!"  called 
Porcuy's  fresh  treble  voice  through  the  open  window.     Lois  turned. 

"Do  you  not  believe  Mother,  dear?"  Mrs.  Holme  asked,  still 
holding  the  hand  in  hers. 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  sweetest  mother  ever  lived  !  "  said  Lois,  in 
haste,  kissing  the  cheek  nearest  hers,  and  gently  pressing  the  de- 
taining hand.  She  went  out  quickly.  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Holme  saw 
her  with  a  fuzzy  yellow  chick  in  her  hand,  pitifully  examining  some 
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slight  hurt  of  the  little  claw.  But  deep  down  in  her  heart  Lois  was 
feeling  the  lack  of  perfect  sympathy  ;  and  crowded  down,  pressed 
back,  the  death-struggle  was  only  pausing  in  her  heart  for  a  moment 
of  final,  supremest  anguish. 

Lois  heard  and  felt  nothing  as,  on  the  day  that  Harvey's  letter 
came,  she  locked  her  door  behind  her  and  sat  down  alone  to  read  it. 
The  silence  itself  beat  in  great,  heavy  throbs.  But  when  the  letter 
was  done,  for  one  long,  awful  minute  she  heard  distinctly  the  insect 
hum  out  of  doors  and  the  loud  ticking  of  the  great  clock  on  the  stairs. 
Whither  to  turn  ?  To  whom  could  she  carry  the  story  of  this  misery^ 
who  would  pity?  It  had  been,  after  all,  in  such  a  short  time  that  her 
"  world  was  gained  and  lost."  Now,  to  know  that  there  was  nobody 
to  care  all  through  life  what  pain  racked  her,  what  anguish  shook  her, 
what  grief  she  bore  —  fiobody.  Not  et'en  Harvey  loved  her.  It  seemed 
to  Lois  afterwards  that  it  was  the  death-throe  of  egoism  which  shook 
her  in  that  moment  —  the  certainty  that  selfishness  must  go  out  of 
her.  Then  with  a  rush  of  warm  remembrance  sweeping  over  her 
and  flooding  her  eyes  with  heavy  tears,  she  stepped  forward  .to  the 
bedside,  where  she  had  daily  said  her  simple  maidenly  prayers,  and 
knelt  down  there. 

Her  attitude,  with  fallen  head  and  outstretched  arms,  was  all  her 
prayer  ;  but  as  she  knelt,  it  meant  utter  submission,  faith,  and  outciy 
to  Heavenly  Love  against  devouring  earthly  passion. 

It  was  on  ,a  Saturday  evening —  a  sunny  evening  after  a  rainy  day 
—  that  a  tall,  slender  gentleman,  with  a  faint  color  in  his  thin,  worn 
face,  stood  unseen  in  the  piazza  of  Mr.  Blythe's  house,  and  looking 
through  the  blind  which  sheltered  him  from  the  observation  of  those 
in  the  sitting-room,  watched  the  pepple  within. 

Close  to  a  large  round  table  covered  with  a  long  and  rather  worn 
red  and  black  cover,  Miss  Holme  was  sitting,  one  arm  holding  little 
Florrie  Blythe  securely  on  her  knee,  while  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the 
extempore  nurse  was  deftly  manipulating  a  stiff  bit  of  white  paper  in 
which  Florrie  took  a  deep  interest,  as  did  Dick,  the  elder  of  the  pair 
of  the  brothers,  a  delicate-looking  lad  now  just  recovering  from  a 
tedious  sickness.  Tom,  the  other  boy,  was  apparently  whistling  and. 
frowning  deeply  over  a  book  he  was  studying  apart.  There  was  no 
one  else  in  the  room.  Why,  the  looker-on  could  not  imagine.  But 
the  truth  was  that  Miss  Minnie  had  not  been  at  home  when  Miss 
Holme  called  to  see  her,  and  poor  Mrs.  Blythe,  who  had  begged  the 
visitor  to  come  in  and  see  her  and  the  children,  had  been  called  out 
of  "the  room  for  a  few  minutes  on  domestic  matters.  The  watcher  at 
the  blind  stood  there  only  a  little  while  ;  he  could  not  see  the  face  he 
had  come  far  to  see.  He  passed  silently  to  the  front  door,  entered 
noiselessly,  and  paused  again  in  the  inner  hall,  where  he  could  both 
look  and  hear.  It  became  evident  that  the  papers  Miss  Holme  was 
cutting  out  and  folding  represented  chickens  to  the  juvenile  mind ; 
and  as  a  third  weak  imitation  of  animated  nature  was  completed  and 
surrendered  to  the  clutch  of  Flor-rie's  fat  fingers,  Dick  demanded, 
boy-like,  that  the  first  two  should  be  made  to  conduct  a  chicken-fight. 

Lois  gravely  seized  them  by  the  simulated  tails,  stationed  them  at 
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a  proper  distance  from  each  other  on  the  red  table-cloth,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres  by  which  these  agile  fowls 
jumped  at  and  over  each  other  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 

"That  ain't  a  fight!"  cried  Dick  presently.  "Let  'em  peck  — 
peck  each  other's  eyes." 

Tom  had  risen,  insensibly  attracted,  and  now  dropped  his  open 
book  on  the  table. 

"Darn  'my  duty  to  my  neighbor'!"  he  irrelevantly  remarked. 
And  then  as  Lois  lifted  the  smiling,  inquiring  beauty  of  her  lovely 
face,  he  went  on,  "  Sister  Minnie  made  Mamma  promise  not  to  let  me 
go  out  to  play  this  afternoon  till  I'd  learned  it.  I  am  in  her  Sunday- 
School  class,  and  none  of  us  fellows  got  the  old  thing  straight  last 
Sunday.     Try  me  now,  won't  you?     Maybe  I  can  get  through  it." 

Lois  took  the  book,  open  half-way  through  the  catechism,  and  Tom 
briskly  began  : 

"  My  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to 
love  him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  mind,  and 
with, all  my  strength  ;  to  — " 

"  Tom,  that's  not  your  duty  to  your  neighbor !  "  broke  in  Dick, 
impetuously. 

"  If  you  had  allowed  him  to  say  the  next  word,  he  would  have 
known  it,"  said  Lois.  "No,  Tommy;  fortunately  we  are  not  required 
to  believe  in  our  neighbor."  There  was  a  little  satirical  curl  on  her  lip. 
"'My  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  to  love  him  as  myself,'"  prompting; 
"  and,"  half  under  her  breath,  "  if  one  is  wise,  one  will  not  love  him 
more." 

"  My  duty  to  my  neighbor,"  Tom  began  again,  desperately  thrusting 
his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers'  pocket  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks, 
"  is  to  love  —  Brother  Maurice  !  " 

Lois,  naturally  startled  by  this  unexpected  ending,  looked  up,  Dick 
dropped  his  chickens,  and  Florrie  slid  from  her  knee  ;  for  in  the 
doorway  the  discovered  spy,  the  children's  half-brother,  wasstanding. 

He  had  certainly  not  expected  first  to  see  the  girl  for  whose  sake, 
drawn  by  an  irresistible  instinct  of  pity,  he  had  crossed  the  seas, 
sitting  in  a  group  of  children,  playing  with  paper  chickens,  and  with 
such  unromantic  laughter  in  her  eyes.  Even  the  little  slur  about 
belief  in  one's  neighbor  had  not  been  bitter  enough  to  meet  his 
expectations ;  but  somehow,  as  he  entered  her  presence,  he  was  not 
dissatisfied. 

[continued  in  our  next  number.] 
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I. 

THE  ways  of  Wall  Street  are  a  mystery  to  all  but  its  habituh, 
and  its  slang  is  incomprehensible  jargon  to  the  uninitiated. 
Those  who  have  never  bought  or  sold  a  hundred  shares  of  stock  on 
speculation,  or  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or 
heard  some  actor  on  that  busy  scene  descant  upon  his  operations, 
have  seldom  the  faintest  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  "  going  long,"  or 
selling  "  short,"  and  even  "  taking  a  flyer  " —  a  term  not  confined  to 
those  who  make  ventures  in  stocks  —  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  great  majority.  The  terms  "  bull  "  and  "  bear  "  are,  however, 
much  better  understood  ;  quiet  clergymen  and  young  ladies  in  society 
being  not  seldom  familiar  with  their  subtle  meaning,  and  disdaining 
to  affect  ignorance  of  the  same.  I  knew  of  a  fashionable  New  York 
belle  who,  after  hearing  from  one  Wall  Street  gentleman  that  there 
had  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  market,  asked  another  interested  in  the 
same  locality  if  he  were  a  bull  or  a  bear.  "  I'm  a  bull,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Oh,  then,"  said  she,  "you've  covered  your  shorts  !  " —  and 
it  so  happened  that  he  had.  In  other  words,  he  had  been  a  bear  —  a 
speculator  for  a  decline  —  before  the  rise,  but  changing  his  opinion 
about  the  course  of  the  market,  he  bought  in  the  securities  he  had 
sold  for  future  delivery,  and  went  long  of  stocks,  that  is  he  became  a 
bull  and  bought  more  for  a  rise. 

Stocks  are  usually  bought  and  sold  in  "  the  regular  way,"  deliv- 
erable on  the  following  day,  or  for  "cash,"  deliverable  on  the  same 
day,  or  on  a  three  days'  option,  the  latter  being  as  often  in  favor  of 
the  seller  as  of  the  buyer,  the  phrase  "seller  three"  describing  the 
former,  and  "  buyer  three  "  the  latter  case.  Occasional  sales  are,  how- 
ever, made  on  long  options,  thirty  or  sixty  days,  a  concession  from  the 
market  price  being  made  if  such  are  in  favor  of  the  sellers,  and  the 
reverse  if  in  favor  of  the  buyers.  If  a  stock  is  loaned  "  flat "  by  one 
broker  to  another,  it  implies  without  interest,  and  the  borrower  inva- 
riably gives  his  check — which  the  bank  certifies,  trusting  to  him  to 
make  his  account  good  before  the  close  of  bank  hours  ;  a  dangerous 
practice,  but  one  which  has  seldom  resulted  in  loss  to  the  banks 
giving  the  credit  —  for  the  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  he 
receives  it.  When  a  stock  is  "  cornered,"  the  whole  amount  of  it  in 
the  street,  and  much  more,  has  been  bought  up  by  certain  parties 
forming  what  is  called  "  a  clique,"  who  can  put  up  the  price  to  any 
point  they  choose,  in  order  to  force  the  bears,  or  speculators  who 
have  sold  it  short,  to  buy  in  to  cover  their  contracts.  It  is  never 
profitable  to  "  corner  "  a  stock  unless  it  is  largely  oversold  ;  and  not 
always  then,  as  the  operation  leaves  the  cornering  party  saddled  with 
the  whole  of  it  ;  and  Wall  Street  and  the  outside  public  are  equally 
shy  of  a  stock  that  has  been  cornered,  and   disposed  to  leave  it 
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severely  alone.  A  clique,  or  extensive  individual  operator,  is  said  to 
"milk  the  street"  when  it,  or  he,  having  control  of  a  stock,  causes  its 
price  to  fluctuate  so  as  to  baffle  all  calculations  as  to  its  course  —  the 
stock  being  made  alternately  strong  and  weak  for  immediate  profit. 
A  market  is  said  to  be  "  oflf  "  when  prices  have  fallen  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  day,  and  to  be  "sick  "  when  they  have  a  strong  down- 
ward tendency  under  a  pressure  to  sell.  A  sale  or  purchase  of  stock 
is  called  "  a  wash  "  when  two  brokers  privately  agree  to  make  a  fic- 
titious transaction  at  a  certain  price,  generally  above  or  below  that 
last  previously  quoted,  in  order  to  influence  the  market.  Frequently, 
however,  "  wash  sales,"  or  "  washes,"  are  made  merely  to  promote 
speculative  activity.  Thus  when  orders  are  given  by  a  clique,  or 
operator,  to  one  set  of  brokers  to  sell,  and  to  another  set  to  buy  the 
same  stock  simultaneously  for  this  purpose,  the  same  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  transactions.  "  Watering  "  a  stock  is  the  issue  of  new 
shares  in  the  form  of  scrip  dividends,  a  conspicuous  instance  of  which 
operation  is  furnished  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  Company's  capital  stock,  which  was  increased  eighty  per 
cent,  by  a  single  scrip  dividend  in  December  1868.  A  "pool" 
embraces  all  the  funds  and  stock  belonging  to  a  number  of  individuals 
operating  together  to  carry  forward  a  certain  speculative  operation, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  subscribers  are  generally  appointed  to  manage 
it.  A  dividend  is  said  to  be  "passed  "  when  the  directors  of  a  com- 
pany have  decided  not  to  declare  it  at  the  usual  time.  A  "point"  is 
a  piece  of  information  imparted  confidentially,  usually  in  relation  to 
the  future  course  of  one  or  more  stocks.  Points  are  often  given  out 
from  interested  motives  by  speculators,  in  order  to  induce  individuals 
or  the  street  to  buy  or  sell  particular  stocks.  A  speculator  is  "  sold 
out"  when  his  broker  sells  the  stocks  he  has  been  carrying  for  him, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  margin  through  their  decline  in  price, 
and  his  default  to  put  up  fresh  margin  to  protect  his  contract.  He  is 
"  wiped  out  "  when  he  has  lost  everything.  "  Collaterals  "  are  the 
securities  given  by  borrowers  to  lenders,  and  loans  are  generally  made 
on  stocks  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  market  value, 
and  sometimes  to  within  ten  per  cent,  of  it.  When  thus  left  with  the 
lenders,  they  are  hypothecated.  "  Carrying  "  stock  is  holding  it  for  a 
rise.  "  Holding  the  market  up  "  means  buying  by  interested  parties 
to  sustain  it  in  the  face  of  a  pressure  to  sell,  or  the  absence  of  any 
demand  for  stocks.  "  Gutter  snipe  "  is  a  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  "  curbstone  brokers,"  a  class  that  may  be  said  to  have  died  out 
since  the  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  has  been  confined  exclusively 
to  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  speculator  is  "out  of  stocks  " 
when  he  is  neither  ^'long"  nor  "  short"  of  them,  that  is  when  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  market.  There  is  "a  leak"  in  a  pool  when  one  of 
the  party  is  selling  privately  the  stock  it  is  "  bulling,"  namely,  buying 
for  a  rise  ;  and  stock  is  being  "spilled  "  when  a  clique  or  large  holder 
sells  "  long  "  stock  freely,  in  other  words,  stock  that  has  been  carried 
as  distinguished  from  such  sold  for  future  delivery  with  the  expec- 
tation of  its  being  bought  back  at  a  decline  in  the  meantime,  the  latter 
being  known  as  "  short "  sales.  A  bull  sells  only  "  long  "  stock,  while 
a  bear  sells  that  which  he  has  not  got,  hoping  for  a  decline  in  its  price, 
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and  meanwhile  he  borrows  the  stock  from  the  bulls  who  are  carrying 
it.  When  he  buys  it  in,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "covers  his  contract,"  he 
returns  the  borrowed  stock,  and  nets  a  loss  or  a  profit  on  the  trans- 
action, as  the  case  may  be. 

Stocks  are  deliverable  before  a  quarter-past  two  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  the  contract  falls  due  ;  and  if  the  seller  fails  to  deliver 
what  he  has  sold  by  that  time,  the  buyer  may  notify  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  default,  and  order  him  to  buy 
them  in  "under  the  rule"  for  the  account  of  the  defaulting  broker, 
who  has  to  pay  "the  difference  "  between  the  price  at  which  he  sold 
and  the  price  paid  by  purchase  in  this  manner,  before  the  same  hour 
on  the  following  day,  failing  in  which,  he  is  suspended  from  member- 
ship until  he  effects  a  settlement  with  his  creditors,  after  which  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  may  re-admit  him.  Stocks  may  be  sold 
out  in  the  same  way  when  a  failure  to  receive  them  has  taken  place. 
Any  member  who  wishes  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  when  he 
sells  or  buys  a  stock  or  subsequently,  may  call  upon  the  other  party 
to  the  contract  for  "ten  up,"  a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  by  each  party 
with  a  trust  company,  or  more  if  deemed  necessary  to  cover  the  risk 
of  the  contract ;  and  after  the  performance  of  the  latter,  each  broker 
withdraws  his  deposit.  Such  deposits  are,  however,  seldom  called 
for,  unless  on  heavy  time  contracts,  and  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  parties  concerned  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  the  rule 
cutting  both  ways,  and  each  side  being  equally  averse  to  having 
money  locked  up  unnecessarily.  A  failure  to  comply  with  a  demand 
of  this  kind  cancels  the  contract.  "Privileges"  are  either  "puts"  or 
"  calls,"  which  are  sold  by  large  speculators  and  speculative  brokers 
for  a  money  consideration,  generally  one  per  cent,  for  thirty  days. 
A  "put"  confers  the  privilege  of  delivering  to  a  certain  party  a 
certain  number  of  shares  of  a  certain  stock  named  therein,  on  a 
certain  day,  at  a  certain  price  ;  and  a  "  call "  entitles  the  holder  to 
receive  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  legality  of  puts  and  calls 
has  never  been  tested,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
aggregate  have  been  paid  for  them  in  seasons  of  active  speculation 
to  protect  contracts.  Thus  any  one  buying  a  thousand  shares  of 
Rock  Island  at  98,  and  at  the  same  time  a  "  put "  for  a  thousand 
shares  at  95  for  thirty  days  for  one  per  cent.,  could  not  lose  more 
than  four  per  cent,  iu  addition  to  interest  for  carrying  the  stock  and 
broker's  commissions,  however  heavy  a  decline  the  stock  might  suffer 
in  the  interval ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  he  sold  Rock  Island  "short" 
at  95,  and  bought  a  "call  "  at  98,  his  loss  in  the  event  of  the  market 
going  against  him  could  not  exceed  this  amount,  providing  the  privi- 
lege was  duly  honored.  It  is  obvious  that  the  reliability  of  these 
paper  promises  —  which,  being  in  favor  of  the  bearer,  are  always 
transferable  —  depends  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
person  signing  them,  and  those  only  of  known  wealth  or  standing  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  able  to  sell  their  privileges.  A  worthless 
"  put"  or  "  call  "  is  "a  delusion  and  a  snare,"  and  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  put  trust  in  privileges.  Daniel 
Drew,  before  he  was  caught  in  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
"corner  "in  November  1862,  did  a  heavy  business  in  this  way,  his 
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gains  from  it  having  sometimes  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Yet  once  when  a  stock  that  he  had  sold  "calls"  for 
was  cornered,  he  "  squatted,"  or  in  other  words,  defaulted  on  these 
contracts.  On  that  occasion,  when  one  of  these  was  presented  to  him 
with  a  demand  for  the  stock,  he  quietly  said,  "  Sonny,  I  hain't  got 
any."  Then  turning  to  his  broker,  David  Groesbeck,  in  whose  office 
he  was  seated,  he  inquired,  "  Grosy,  we  hain't  got  any  Haarlem,  have 
we?"  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "no  Haarlem";  and  Mr.  Drew  added, 
"  No,  Sonny,  we  hain't  got  any  Haarlem." 

"  But,  Mr.  Drew,  here's  your  written  contract  to  deliver  it," 
observed  the  holder  of  the  call.  "  What  reason  have  you  to  give  for 
defaulting?" 

"  Sonny,"  calmly  responded  the  Ursa  Major  of  Wall  Street,  "  there's 
a  conspiracy,  and  I  hain't  got  any  Haarlem,"  whereupon  he  puffed 
vigorously  at  his  cigar,  threw  his  right  leg  over  his  left  knee,  and 
gave  his  walking-cane  an  extra  squeeze,  but  vouchsafed  no  more 
words  on  the  subject.  Subsequently  the  founder  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  settled  these  contracts  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self than  to  his  creditors,  yet  still  the  street  trusted  him,  "corners" 
being  rare  events. 

There  are  other  cant  terms  and  phrases  in  use  in  Wall  Street,  such 
as  "  a  let  up  "  or  temporary  return  to  ease  in  the  money  market  after 
stringency;  "a  big  break,"  when  the  market  has  suddenly  fallen 
heavily;  "twisting  the  shorts,"  when  the  bulls  run  prices  up  rapidly 
against  the  bears ;  and  "  unloading,"  or  selling  out,  a  term  that 
explains  itself. 

Wall  Street  derived  its  name  from  the  fortified  northern,  boundary- 
wall  of  the  settlement  of  Manhattan,  along  which  it  ran,  and  ever 
since  it  was  first  laid  out  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
thoroughfares  in  New  York.  The  City  Hall,  at  first  built  at  the 
Battery,  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  spot  in  Wall  Street  nearly 
opposite  Broad  Street,  which  was  then  open  meadow-land.  Trinity 
Church  not  long  afterwards,  but  still  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  followed  the  example  of  the  city  fathers  by  moving  up  town  and 
stationing  itself  like  a  sentinel  at  the  head  of  the  street  which  has 
since  been  consecrated  to  Mammon.  The  City  Hall,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  by  the  British,  was  called  Federal  Hall;  and  there. 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  administered  the  government.  The  first  speculations  in  Wall 
Street,  apart  from  real  estate,  were  probably  in  the  old  Continental 
money  before  it  depreciated  to  the  level  of  waste-paper  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  when  it  first  became  the  resort  of  the  money-changers. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  little  business  for  stock-brokers 
until  the  war  of  1812,  owing  to  the  few  securities  there  were  to  be 
dealt  in.  The  Government  then  issued  bonds  and  Treasury  notes, 
new  banks  were  organised,  and  an  impetus  was  given  to  speculation 
unknown  before.  The  Tontine  Coffee-house,  standing  opposite  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Custom  House,  was  then  the  daily  resort 
of  merchants,  and  the  news-centre  of  the  city,  and  was  used  as  an 
informal  Exchange,  after  the  manner  of  Garraway's  and  other  London 
coffee-houses  in  olden  time.     There  went  persons  desirous  of  buying 
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or  selling  securities,  and  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  some  0% 
its  regular  frequenters,  who  began  by  combining  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stocks  on  commission  with  other  transactions.  But  soon  a 
number  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  this  kind  of  brokerage, 
and  gathered  at  certain  hours  under  the  trees  in  Wall  Street  opposite 
the  coffee-house,  or  when  the  weather  was  stormy,  within  its  portals. 
The  growth  of  business  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  naturally 
suggested  permanent  indoor  accommodations,  and  in  the  year  1817 
an  informal  meeting  was  held  to  organise  a  Stock  Exchange  Associa- 
tion. This  was  in  the  back-room  of  Samuel  L.  Beebee's  office  in 
Wall  Street  near  Pearl  Street,  and  there  the  sessions  of  the  members 
were  held  until  the  Association  was  formed.  At  that  time  a  regularly 
organised  Stock  Exchange  existed  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  one  of  their  number  should  go  there  and  inquire  into  all  the 
particulars  relating  to  it ;  and  this  having  been  done,  the  articles  of 
association  were  drawn  up  and  adopted,  although  three  years  later 
they  underwent  considerable  revision.  As  soon  as  the  brokers  had 
become  thus  formally  united  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Brokers, 
they  changed  their  quarters  to  a  room  in  a  building  which  stood  on 
a  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Custom  House,  before 
alluded  to.  The  annual  dues  were  at  that  time  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  transactions  at  the  board  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
U.  S*  Bank  stock,  U.  S.  sixes  and  foreign  exchange.  The  Association 
afterwards  removed  to  a  room  in  a  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  Wall 
Street,  and  fronting  the  Exchange,  which  stood  near  the  building  just 
vacated,  on  the  present  site  of  Nos.  50  and  52  in  the  street.  Its  next 
removal  \|fas  to  a  room  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building  soon 
after  the  latter  was  built. .  There  it  remained  until  about  the  year 
1855,  when  it  removed  to  an  inside  room,  approached  by  narrow 
passage-ways  from  William  Street,  Exchange  Place  and  Beaver  Street. 
It  was  there  in  1861  when  the  war  began,  and  as  its  business  had  been 
increasing  in  a  compound  ratio  from  the  time  of  its  organisation,  it 
was  already  a  wealthy  and  influential  as  well  as  dignified  body,  and 
obtaining  admission  to  membership  was  a  very  difficult  achievement, 
most  of  the  candidates  being  systematically  black-balled.  It  was  a 
close  corporation,  jealous  of  interlopers  and  innovations,  and  bent  on 
monopoly,  but  composed  of  a  highly  honorable  set  of  men,  whose 
word  was  their  bond,  as  indeed  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  must 
always  remain  while  stock-brokers  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  honor  of  each  other  so  far  as  the  making  and  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts is  concerned,  although  in  other  respects  the  stock-broker's 
business  is  well  guarded. 

The  initiation-fee,  which  in  1825  was  only  a  hundred  dollars,  was 
by  degrees  advanced  to  three  thousand  before  the  Board  removed  to 
its  new  and  costly  building  on  Broad,  Wall,  and  New  streets ;  clerks, 
however,  who  had  served  two  years  or  more  in  the  street,  being 
admitted  for  half  the  regular  initiation-fee.  This  removal  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  December  1865,  and  in  1868  the  admission-fee  was 
nominally  raised  to  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  but  as  each  seat  was  made 
transferable,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
the  supply  of  seats  for  sale  has  always  been  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
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the  price  has  fluctuated  between  eight  thousand  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred since  that  time.  A  member  can  sell  his  seat  whenever  he 
pleases  ;  but  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  contracts,  it  becomes  the  property 
of  his  creditors.  If  he  dies  solvent,  it  becomes  the  property  of  his 
heirs,  who  can  sell  it  for  their  own  benefit.  In  1872  a  life  insurance 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  by  which  the  family  of  a  member 
is  entitled  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  his  decease  ;  each  member,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
being  taxed  ten  dollars  every  time  a  death  occurs,  to  make  up  the 
amount. 

This  large  membership  is  owing  to  the  Open  Board  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Board  having  been  incorporated  with  the  old  Board  since 
its  removal  into  the  new  building  :  an  arrangement  adopted  by  the 
latter  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  Open  Board  having 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  business  of  the  street.  The  new 
Board  had  its  origin  in  the  exclusiveness  of  the  old  one,  and  the 
immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  speculation  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Its  sessions  from  the  first  were  open  to  the  public,  and  the  admission 
fee  originally  was  only  a  hundred  dollars  ;  whereas  the  sessions  of  the 
old  Board  were  closed  to  all  "outsiders,"  save  the  financial  editors  of 
the  daily  journals,  while  the  door  of  membership  was  similarly  closed 
to  all  but  a  select  few  who  had  graduated  in  the  street.  The  Open 
Board,  previous  to  its  organisation,  was  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  surging 
crowd  in  \\'illiam  Street,  and  in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  the  regular 
Board  ;  while  the  Gold  Room  at  Gilpin's,  at  the  corner  of  William 
Street  and  Exchange  Place  —  after  removing  from  the  "Coal  Hole  " 
in  William  Street  —  was  daily  the  scene  of  wild  excitement  and 
violent  fluctuations. 

Men  of  almost  every  calling  and  profession,  who  could  raise  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  then 
rushing  to  Wall  Street  to  buy  gold  and  stocks,  and  everything  the 
bulls  touched  turned  to  profit  under  the  bold  but  reckless  leadership 
of  Samuel  Hallett,  and,  subsequently,  Anthony  W.  Morse.  Even 
women  became  fortune-hunters  in  Wall  Street,  and  in  some  instances 
pledged  their  jewels  with  their  brokers  to  raise  a  "  margin  "  on  which  to 
operate,  and  I  have  known  of  men  doing  the  same  thing  with  their  wives' 
jewelry.  I  remember  having  been  in  a  broker's  office  one  day,  at  the 
time  Morse  was  "  bulling  "  Fort  Wayne  Railway  stock  at  a  rate  which 
carried  dismay  to  the  bears,  and  corresponding  joy  to  his  train  of 
followers,  when  an  excited  individual  rushed  in,  and  divesting  himself 
of  his  watch  and  chain  and  a  diamond  scarf-pin,  and  then  producing 
from  his  coat-pocket  a  box  containing  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of. 
lady's  jewelry,  exclaimed  to  one  of  the  firm,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  defied  obstacles,  "  Here,  buy  me  a  hundred  Fort  Wayne !  " 
The  broker  looked  amused,  but  hesitated.  "  I  always  like  cash  mar- 
gins," said  he.     "  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  ?  " 

"  Keep  them  till  I  redeem  them,"  said  the  determined  speculator  ; 
"  I'll  have  a  ten  per  cent,  margin  for  you  out  of  the  profits  before  the 
week  is  out,"  this  amount  being  that  almost  invariably  exacted  by 
brokers  as  a  deposit  from  their  customers  on  the  par  value  of  what- 
ever they  buy  or  sell. 
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"  I  had  a  man  here  last  week,"  remarked  the  broker,  "  who  tried  to 
get  me  to  take  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  furniture  in  the  very  same 
way;  and  another  man  not  long  since  wanted  to  cart  down  here  as  a 
'margin,'  a  lot  of  paintings,  some  of  which  he  considers  very  valuable 
because  they  were  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors." 

"  I'll  feel  perfectly  secure  in  pledging  my  hat,  boots  and  walking- 
cane  to  buy  Fort  Wayne,"  interrupted  the  enthusiastic  individual,  who 
at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the  broker,  against  his  will,  to  take 
his  order  and  his  valuables,  and  whose  confidence  in  Fort  Wayne 
turned  out  not  to  have  been  misplaced  ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he 
sold  out  and  realised  a  profit  on  his  hundred  shares  of  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  after  which  he  again  wore  his  watch  and  chain  and 
his  diamond  breastpin,  and  chuckled  immensely  over  his  success. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  stock-brokers  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  business  on  these  accommodating  terms,  and  I 
merely  quote  the  incident  as  an  illustration  of  the  shifts  to  which 
men  resorted  to  acquire  the  means  of  speculating  in  war-time. 
Brokers  not  only  require  their  customers'  margins  to  be  in  cash  or 
marketable  securities,  but  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  character  for 
honest  dealing  of  those  with  whom  they  do  business.  Hence  a 
stranger,  even  with  abundant  means,  but  without  references,  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  opening  an  account  with  any  reputable  stock 
house,  although  brokers  have  been  found  willing  to  act  for  defaulting 
paymasters  and  cashiers,  with  a  more  or  less  guilty  knowledge  of 
their  means  of  procuring  money;  but  these  instances  are  exceptional. 
Brokers,  too,  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  sort  have  sometimes  been  found 
tricky  in  their  dealings  with  their  customers,  generally  by  reporting 
stocks  bought  or  sold  at  figures  a  little  above  or  below  the  true  ones; 
but  firms  of  respectable  standing  would  of  course  scorn  such  mean- 
ness, not  to  say  dishonesty. 

If,  hov/ever,  customers  have  reason  to  be  careful  of  their  brokers, 
the  latter  have  cause  to  be  wary  of  the  former.  I  remember  that 
when  Morse's  great  bull  movement  in  Rock  Island  was  in  progress 
early  in  1864,  one  of  the  dealers  with  a  certain  broker  asked  him  to 
buy  five  hundred  shares  of  that  stock  without  a  moment's  delay,  and, 
as  he  had  but  a  small  balance  to  his  credit,  promised  to  put  up  the 
necessary  margin  that  afternoon.  "  I  have  a  point,"  he  whispered  ; 
"  Rock  Island's  to  be  cornered.  It's  going  fifty  per  cent,  higher." 
The  broker  executed  the  order,  trusting  to  his  customer's  good  faith ; 
but  the  stock  suddenly  began  to  decline,  and  the  latter  seeing  the 
market  against  him,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  He  also  studi- 
ously kept  away  from  the  place  indicated  as  his  private  address,  and 
:the  broker's  efforts  to  find  him,  or  serve  him  with  the  notice  which 
the  law  requires  before  a  sale  of  pledger's  stock  can  be  made  by  the 
pledgee,  were  unavailing.  The  stock  having  fallen  sharply,  however, 
he  sold  it  in  self-defence,  and  charged  the  loss  by  his  delinquent 
customer  to  his  profit-and-loss  account.  Some  weeks  afterwards, 
when  the  stock  had  risen  very  much  higher,  the  latter,  much  to  the 
broker's  surprise,  walked  coolly  into  his^office,  and  after  remarking 
that  he  had  been  out  of  town  since  he  had  last  seen  him,  observed, 
"  I  see  Rock  Island's  pretty  well  up  now,  and  I  came  down  to  tell 
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you  to  sell  that  five  hundred  of  mine."  The  broker,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  supposed  the  defaulter  might  have  come  to  "  settle  up,"  was 
startled  and  amazed  by  this  piece  of  effrontery. 

"  That  five  hundred,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  sold  the  day  after  I  bought 
it  on  your  promise  to  furnish  a  margin,  which  you  failed  to  do,  at  a 
loss  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  I've  been  trying  to  find  you 
ever  since  to  collect  the  difference.     Now  I'd  like  you  to  pay  it." 

"  Sir!  "  said  the  trickster,  "I  never  ordered  that  stock  sold,  and  I 
hold  you  responsible  for  it." 

The  look  of  contempt  and  anger  with  which  the  broker  regarded 
him  but  faintly  expressed  his  feelings,  and  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  eject  him  forcibly  from  the  premises.  He  contented  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  use  of  epithets  more  forcible  than  polite.  "  You  got 
me,"  said  the  broker,  "  to  buy  that  stock  by  a  false  pretence.  You 
left  me  in  the  lurch  when  it  went  down.  You  hid  away  so  that  I 
couldn't  serve  you  with  a  demand  for  margin  and  notice  of  sale;  and 
now  that  you  find  the  stock  has  been  gassed  up  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent.,  you  seek  to  defraud  me  by  pretending  to  think  that  I  have 
been  carrying  that  stock  for  you  all  this  time,  and  come  here  and 
demand  it.  Sir,  only  the  meanest  of  scoundrels  would  resort  to  such 
a  dishonest  trick." 

"We'll  see  what  the  law  says,"  remarked  the  knave  as  he  left  the 
office;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  commenced  a  suit  against 
the  broker  for  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  his  stock  had 
been  bought  and  the  highest  market  price  Rock  Island  had  reached 
in  the  interval,  or  to  be  reached  before  the  termination  of  the  suit ; 
and  the  broker's  lawyer,  in  view  of  previous  decisions  regarding  the 
relations  of  broker  and  customer,  advised  his  client  to  settle  the 
matter  with  him  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  adverse  decision ;  and 
the  broker,  acting  upon  this,  actually  paid  the  fellow  several  thousand 
dollars  to  sign  an  acquittance. 

Innumerable  anecdotes  of  the  street  could  be  quoted  in  illustration 
of  its  peculiar  life,  some  grave,  some  gay,  some  lively,  some  severe, 
but  all  tending  to  show  the  danger  and  demoralising  effect  of  specu- 
lation as  generally  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  world 
hears  little  or  nothing  of  the  ruined  fortunes  and  the  broken  hearts 
for  which  it  is  responsible ;  and  it  is  only  when  some  unhappy  specu- 
lator—  and  what  broker  is  not  also  a  speculator?  —  commits  suicide 
in  consequence  of  his  reverses,  that  the  public  is  reminded  of  the 
tragedy  that  too  often  underlies  the  comedy  of  every-day  existence  at 
the  Stock  Board.  Exceptional  temporary  success  in  the  case  of  one 
individual,  tempts  many  to  venture  beyond  their  depth,  and  disaster 
is  the  result.  We  hear  much  of  the  few  prizes  of  Wall  Street,  but 
the  blanks  are  kept  out  of  view ;  and  men  are  lured  to  misfortune 
by  their  own  eagerness  to  become  rich  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  instead  of 
relying  on  honest  industry.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  wealth 
take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away  so  quickly  as  on  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  the  instances  are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  quotable,  where  those 
who  have  amassed  it  in  the  street  by  speculation  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  it.  As  a  rule,  the  great  speculators,  however  rich  they  may 
be,  sooner  or  later  become  as  poor  as  they  were  when  they  first 
tempted  fortune  on  the  uncertain  tide  of  Wall  Street. 
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*'  I  pays  everybody,  and  nobody  pays  7ne.  I  never  speculates  any 
more,"  exclaimed  a  terribly  excited  and  chagrined  foreigner,  with  a 
slightly  hooked  nasal  organ,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Morse  panic,  in  which  two  of  his  brokers  had  failed,  sweeping  away 
his  margins. 

"  No,"  said  a  compatriot,  also  an  Israelite,  who  stood  near,  signifi- 
cantly pointing  his  finger  at  his  unfortunate  friend,  "  you  never 
speculates  anymore  —  till  ze  next  time."  Whereupon  there  was  a 
guffaw  from  unsympathetic  bystanders. 

So  with  myself ;  I  shall  say  no  more  about  the  ways  of  Wall  Street 
—  until  another  occasion. 

KiNAHAN    CORNWALLIS. 
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THROW  wide  the  window,  dear  —  he  said- 
The  twilight  deepens  overhead  ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  sea 
Comes  o'er  the  curving  sands  to  me  ; 
In  waving  grass  and  rustling  trees 
Great  Nature  chants  her  litanies  : 
Ere  yet  this  brief  sweet  hour  is  sped, 
Your  tears  shall  whisper :  "  He  is  dead.V 

Yes,  you  will  weep,  I  know ;  and  I, 
Who  never  caused  you  tear  or  sigh 
Since  hand  in  hand  we  passed  together 
Into  the  world's  uncertain  weather, 
Out  from  the  old  home's  safe,  dull  fold  — 
I,  whom  no  idle  tremors  hold. 
Feel  just  one  pang,  one  thrill  of  fear 
For  you,  left  lone  —  without  me  —  dear. 

At  least  this  parting  hour  is  sure  : 

Throw  wide  the  window,  bar  the  door  ; 

Let  the  great  sinking  sun  alone 

Be  with  us  when  the  strange,  unknown, 

Relentless  change  shall  slowly  sever 

The  hearts  in  hfe  divided  never. 

Here  on  life's  verge  —  death's  brink  —  I  lie 

Alone  —  together,  you  and  I. 
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You  know  my  creed  :  no  halting  hope 
Like  theirs  who  in  the  dry  dust  grope 
That  covers  ancient  faiths,  long  cast 
Into  blank  darkness  of  the  past, 
To  find  some  shred  not  quite  outworn 
Of  truth  from  skirts  of  error  torn  ; 
No  idle,  vague  belief,  tricked  out 
With  noisy  faith  and  secret  doubt. 

Ah  no  !  for  us  no  vast  Perhaps 

Attends  this  calm  and  silent  lapse 

Of  the  brief,  troubled,  restless  wave 

Unto  its  mighty  ocean-cave. 

For  one  short  space  of  stress  and  strife 

It  pulsed  into  the  outer  life, 

And  now  back  from  that  tossing  river 

It  ebbs  to  utter  rest  forever. 

And  3'ou — ah!  you  remain  awhile: 

The  sun  shall  glow,  the  stars  shall  smile, 

The  sweet  June  breezes  blow  for  you 

Awhile,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 

When  we  —     Dear,  weep  not !    it  may  be 

The  great  strange  Pulse  that  throbbed  in  me 

May  yet  find  other  speech,  and  so 

I  may  be  with  you  where  you  go. 

I  shall  not  know  it,  yet  indeed, 
My  life  may  wake  in  blade  and  seed  ; 
Bloom  in  the  flower,  and  thrill  and  pass 
In  every  breath  that  stirs  the  grass  ; 
Melt  in  yon  streak  of  sunset-cloud. 
And  glow  in  that  deep  flush  v/hose"  proud 
And  vivid  beauty  lights  your  face 
With  such  serene,  mysterious  grace. 

For  naught  in  Nature  dies,  I  know. 
We  part,  we  sever  —  be  it  so. 
At  least  together  we  have  passed 
Through  light  and  shade  unto  the  last. 
Dear,  lift  my  head  !    the  sun  sinks  low  ; 
The  deep  shades  gather ;   I  will  go. 
One  look  —  one  touch  —  one  kiss! — he  said; 
She  bowed  above  him  —  he  was  dead. 

Barton  Grey, 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  "  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in 
the  earth,  and  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was  evil  con- 
tinually;" which  God  seeing,  He  resolved  to  "destroy  man  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  it  repented  Him  that  he  had  made  him. 
But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Now,  that  a  rain  of 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  which  covered  the  mountains  and  destroyed 
every  living  substance  on  the  face  of  the  ground,  should  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  mankind,  is  very  natural  ;  and  although  God 
gave  his  word  that  there  should  nevermore  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth,  yet  the  dread  of  such  a  rain  would  remain  so  long  as  vestiges 
of  its  destruction  were  apparent.  And  yet  we  mean  nothing  of  that 
kind  when  we  say  that  we  must  "  look  out  for  a  rainy  day,"  or  "  save 
up  for  a  rainy  day,"  or  "  hold  back  for  a  rainy  day."  What  do  we 
mean  ? 

I  have  watched  for  an  exposition  of  this  heathen  dark  saying  from 
my  first  reasoning  days,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  mysterious 
to  me.  I  first  remember  it  from  the  lips  of  my  maiden  Aunt  Mercy 
Chew.  At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  she  was  saving  up  for  a  rainy  day. 
She  seemed  to  me  so  old  then  that  I  had  a  clear  idea  that  she  had 
inherited  the'  superstition  from  her  father  Peleg,  who  had  it  from  his 
father  Ebenezer,  who  had  it  from  Ichabod,  who  had  it  from  Canaan, 
who  had  it  from  Shem,  who  had  it  from  Noah. 

This  aunt  of  mine  had  a  garret  furnished  and  stored  in  readiness 
for  the  impending  rainy  day.  In  it  were  chests  of  clothes  very  little 
worn,  parasols  of  antique  pattern  and  shape,  strings  of  sleigh-bells. 
India-rubber  shoes,  plated  candlesticks,  maps,  high-topped  combs, 
artificial  flowers,  melon  seed,  fenders,  door-latches,  curtains  of  straw, 
andirons,  collections  for  patchwork  quilts,  jugs,  a  tent,  a  buffalo-robe 
and  a  red  sleigh.  Nothing  that  went  up  into  this  garret  ever  came 
down  for  use :  there  seemed  to  be  no  destination  for  this  collection 
beyond  the  rainy-day  purpose.  I  used  to  go  up  there  surreptitiously, 
and  sit  in  this  collection  to  watch  the  wasps  building  their  nests  in 
the  cobwebbed  rafters,  and  to  portion  the  relics  off  in  pairs,  which 
seemed  befitting  and  ark-like.  The  dried  herbs  were  kept  at  one 
end  of  this  garret,  and  very  often  I  accompanied  my  aunt  in  her 
visitations  for  herbs,  and  always  asked  her  many  questions  about  the 
contents  of  the  chests  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  hoarding.  We 
never  came  to  an  understanding. 

"Aunt  Mercy,"  I  would  say,  "those  sleigh-bells  —  would  it  be  any 
harm  to  run  down  in  the  orchard  and  jingle  'em  a  little  while  ?  " 

"Any  harm,  Maria?"  she  would  answer — "  no  harm  ;  but  what's  the 
use?  They'll  come  in  play  some  day;  John's  may  give  out,  or  I 
might  want  to  take  a  sleigh-ride  next  winter.     I'm  saving  them  up." 

"Aunt  Mercy,"  I  would  continue,  ""Jerusha" — she  was  the  young 
hired  girl — "Jerusha  and  I  were  saying  that  if  we  could  tie  that  big 
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red  umbrella  to  a  pole  and  stick  it  in  the  ground,  it  would  be  a  tent 
all  ready  to  play  under,  wouldn't  it?  " 

"Yes,  child  ;  but  you  couldn't  do  that:  it's  a  very  handsome  um- 
brella. I've  never  used  it  myself  more  than  twice,  it  wets  it  so  ;  and 
I  wouldn't  spoil  it  for  anything.  I  shall  need  it  some  day.  You 
must  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  suppose  we  couldn't  try  on  the  combs  and  flowers  either,  by-and- 
bye,  when  Jerusha  has  got  through?"  Some  questions  I  asked  in  a 
spirit  of  research. 

"Oh  no,  not  on  any  account,  child  ;  they  were  your  aunt's  —  real 
tortoise-shell.  They  ought  not  to  be  in  those  baskets;  they  are  very 
valuable.     I  must  find  time  to  put  them  away." 

"  Are  the  India-rubber  shoes  very  valuable?" 

"  They're  very  good  shoes  ;  I  expect  to  use  them  some  day,  when 
mine  give  out.     I  don't  mind  their  being  out  of  fashion  a  little." 

They  were  of  the  kind  that  must  have  been  melted  in  an  oval- 
shaped  mould,  thick  and  hard  ;  they  had   to  be  warnf)ed,  and  turned 
like  a  sock,  to  be  put  on,  and   had   thick  places  and  thin  places  in 
them.     The  foot  was  wedged  in  at  the  toe  with  great  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, and  the  heel  went  up  with  a  snap  and  caught  one's  thumbs  in. 
They  were  very  hideous  and  unpleasant  to  handle,  with  horrible  van- 
dal patterns  on  the  toes.     I  was  a  little  afraid  of  them,  although  we  had 
a  familiar  one  at  school,  from  which  we  cut  pieces  to  chew  it  into  a 
gum  to  make  snapping-bubbles  of.     I  did  not  wish  to  play  with  the 
rubber-shoes,  but   I   longed   to   play  with   some   of   those    rainy-day 
things  ;  and  one  very  bright  summer  day,  when  Aunt  Mercy  had  gone 
to  town,  Jerusha  and  I  did  play  in  that  set-apart  collection.     Oh  yes  ! . 
we   did  play.     We  took  a  drive  in   the  red  sleigh,  wrapped  in  the 
buffalo-robe,  and  jingled   the  bells  till  the  wasps  stung  us.       Then, 
sobered  a   little,  we  made  an  imaginary  fire   out  of  the  parasols  laid 
across  the  andirons  —  one  was  a  pinkish  gray  and  fringed  —  and  we 
sat  with  our  feet  on  the  fender,  and  drank  rain-water,  quite  warm,  out 
of  the  jugs.     Jerusha  swallowed  a  dead  beetle !     Then  we  divided 
the  high  combs  and  artificial  flowers,  and  played  "  Come  to  see,"  with 
the  parasols  raised,  and  strings  of  melon-seeds  around  our  necks.     I 
sat  on  a  high  chest  and  received  Jerusha,  who  seemed  embarrassed 
by  my  stately  manner,  and  said  she  could  not  stay  long  as  she  had  to 
"  slop  her  cow."     I   think    that  pinkish  fringed   parasol   was  never 
enjoyed  before,  certainly  not  as  it  was  then,  when  Jerusha  in  large 
India-rubbers,  a  plated   candlestick   in  one  hand  and  the  parasol  in 
the  other,  her  comb  very  crooked,  and  a  festoon  of  pale  roses  droop- 
ing on  her  neck,  advanced  to  my  corner,  and  said  she  "  could  not  stay 
long,  fof  she  must  go  home  and  slop  her  cow."     She  stood  with  one 
foot  turned  inward,  a  large  space  between  her   own  shoe  and  the 
appropriated  India-rubber ;  and  when  I  asked  her  where  she  was  in 
"  the  habit  of   buying  her  over-shoes,"  she  replied,  with   solemnity, 
"  Miss  Mercy  Chew  persuaded   me  to  take  this  pair  and  stretch  'em 
for  her."     Then  she  sat  down  on   the  edge  of  the  sleigh,  her  feet 
crossed,  and  I  laughed  till  my  comb  fell  out ;  but  it  was  caught  in  my 
melon-seed  ornaments  and  did  not  break.     And  so  on  that  brightest 
of  summer  days,  when  the  wasps  buzzed  by  with  a  strange  fragrance 
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peculiar  to  their  race,  and  the  sun  dazzled  in  spots  on  the  rafters,  and 
Jerusha  and  I  were  in  a  flood  of  happiness  —  on  that  day  only  were 
used  for  mock  purposes  these  hoarded  treasures,  "  saved  for  a  rainy 
day,"  "  in  case  they  should  be  needed  some  time,"  "  to  come  in  play 
when  they  were  wanted."  And  even  then  the  chests  were  locked  ;  the 
accumulated  wardrobe  never  saw  the  light  until  a  time  came  when 
Aunt  Mercy  was  dressed  in  one  of  the  best  black  silks,  with  a  sprig 
of  lavender  in  her  hand,  and  laid  away  in  a  very  small  space,  safe 
from  all  rainy  days.  Poor  Aunt  Mercy  !  how  she  would  have  resisted 
the  best  black  silk  could  she  have  been  consulted  !  Hers  was  the 
most  harmless  form  of  the  rainy-day  fallacy  ;  she  defrauded  no  one 
as  she  had  herself. 

But  there  is  another  class,  viz.,  the  watchers  on  the  lookout  for  a 
rainy  day,  that  I  would  speak  of  as  the  most  pernicious.  They  stand 
as  scare-crows  on  their  own  hearthstones,  Vv^aving  their  aimless  arms 
and  empty  heads,  and  crying,  "  Rainy  day  !  rainy  day  !  "  The  torture 
of  their  children  begins  with  the  first-born,  whose  short  clothes  are 
tucked  until  they  are  almost  double,  in  case  of  a  large  generation  of 
brothers  and  sisters  that  a  rainy  day  may  bring  forth  like  a  shower  of 
toads.  A  cramped,  skimpy  childhood,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
any  Heaven-sent  adversity,  is  their  portion.  No  luxury  of  occasional 
small-pence,  no  unconventional  accomplishment  is  allowed,  no  taste 
gratified,  no  apparent  extravagance  winked  at;  the  possible  cloud 
always  screening  the  actual  sunshine,  until  innocent  longings  are  at 
length  confused  with  sinful  desires,  and  good  gifts  with  forbidden 
allurements.  '  And  to  what  end  ?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  rainy 
day  avertible  by  human  contrivance  ?  Are  not  the  rainy  days  sent  to 
be  wet  and  uncomfortable  because  "  the  wickedness  of  man  is  great 
in  the  earth  "  ?  In  the  days  of  the  flood  they  were  sent  to  drown  out 
everybody  and  everything  except  one  family.  We  can  no  more  avoid 
our  rainy-day  portion  than  the  antediluvian  could  have  made  a  patent 
deluge-resisting  umbrella.  The  right  education  is,  staiTd  up  and  take 
your  rainy  days  ;  take  them  for  your  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  your 
fathers;  ward  off  from  others  what  you  can  —  not  after  you  have 
sheltered  yourself,  but  before  —  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  no 
time  to  prepare  for  your  own  possibly  predestined  rainy  days.  And 
there  will  never  come  to  you  that  dread  time,  when  your  children 
shall  stand  around  your  grave,  freed  by  death  from  the  manacles, 
free  to  use  God's  gifts  as  they  may ;  and  yet  stripped  by  death  of 
their  natural  shelter,  wofully  ignorant  and  narrow-hearted,  much  con- 
fused and  puzzled  that  there  seems  to  be  the  broad  sunshine  of  liberty 
and  the  very  rainy  day. 

Eliza  Wood. 
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mystery  of  a  new  story  by  a  favorite  author  pitchforked  into 
light ;  the  clean  pages  torn  open  by  a  rough-dealing  finger  ;  the 
pages  left  jagged  and  uneven,  little  bits  of  paper  jerked  off  altogether 
—  a  careless,  inconsiderate,  selfish  trick.  But  to  my  story.  Strange 
how  irrelevant  sermon  and  text  often  may  be  ! 

A  bright,  bright  day  in  midsummer.  Nature  at  her  rarest,  ripest ; 
a  cloudless  sky,  a  stretch  of  green  forest  and  meadow  ;  a  stir  among 
the  leaves  of  wind,  like  laughter  stirring  a  happy  heart.  On  a  moun- 
tain road  skirting  wood  and  field,  walk  a  party  of  young  people  ;  their 
destination  is  a  point  called  the  Observatory,  from  which  they  have 
been  told  is  a  beautiful  view.  Not  that  they  love  fine  views  so  extra- 
vagantly, either ;  but  they  do  love  to  be  perpetually  on  the  go,  to  bfe 
at  something. 

"And  after  we  have  been  to  the  Observatory,  we  might  go  on  to 
the  Forest-farm  for  buttermilk  —  if  only  I  had  brought  my  pocket- 
book,"  said  Sister  Agnes,  the  eldest  of  the  party. 

"My  fortune  is  at  the  disposal  of  you  ladies,"  promptly  cries 
Colonel  Moritz  von  \Valden,  a  fair-haired  young  man,  with  a  military 
bearing  and  a  strong  German  accent. 

He  produces  his  portemonnaie  with  a  flourish,  and  simultaneously 
Reine  Marguerite  waves  her  own,  a  very  shabby  one,  in  the  air.  "  I 
have  mine  ;  alfow  me.     Ich  will  die  Crowd  treat-iren." 

Her  German  is  a  recent  acquisition.  "  Herr  von  Walden,  order 
Marga  under  arrest  for  assault  and  battery  of  your  mother-tongue," 
Edith  Fleming  said,  in  purest  Saxon. 

"  Did  Reine  Marguerite  say  anything  amiss  ?  I  confess  that  the 
Fraulein  has  blinded  me  ;  all  that  she  says  appears  to  me  perfection." 

"Gently,  gently;  you  overdo  the  thing.  Von  Walden.  Lay  it  on 
more  artistically."  Thus  Ned  Jones,  who  admires  Reine  Marguerite 
himself. 

"  I  speak  from  my  heart,"  laughs  Herr  Moritz  ;  "  so  that  I  cannot 
stop  to  weigh  my  words."  He  lays  his  slender  brown  hand  on  his 
heart  as  he  speaks,  and  looks  straight  into  Reine  Marguerite's  fear- 
less, frank  blue  eyes  with  his  own  laughing  hazel  ones.  She  laughs 
back  into  his.  It  is  not  her  way  to  drop  her  eyes  coquettishly  and 
glance  up  under  her  long  golden  lashes :  but  deep  in  her  heart  how 
happy  and  glad  she  is  !  She  believes  every  word  of  the  careless, 
idle  nonsense  that  Moritz  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  her. 

The  road  grows  narrower  and  steeper,  steep  enough  for  their  staffs 
of  peeled  birch  to  come  into  play.  Finally  they  come  out  upon  a  bit 
of  clearing,  and  upon  a  rough  skeleton  tower,  within  which  stairs 
wind  up,  up. 
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"  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  says  one. 

"There!  I  knew  there  was  an  orthodox  reason  for  my  hating  to 
climb  towers,"  said  Edith  Fleming,  throwing  herself  under  a  tree. 
"Here  I  stay:  nothing  shall  move  me." 

So  the  two  young  men,  Reine  Marguerite  and  Sister  Agnes, 
climbed  without  her.  "  Shut  your  eyes  and  give  me  your  hand,  and 
don't  look  until  you  are  seated  at  the  top,"  advised  Von  Walden. 
Hence  Reine  Marguerite's  delight  was  overpowering.  She  had  not 
been  gradually  prepared,  during  the  ascent,  for  the  burst  o'f  beauty. 
Billowy  hills  stretching  a.way  to  billowy  hills,  indistinct  in  the  dist- 
ance ;  a  blue  line  of  mountain  or  ocean  or  ether  encircling  ,the  farthest 
vision  ;  and  over  it  all  the  clean,  searching,  unconfined  wind  ! 

"As  if  God  had  said  to  the  waters  of  a  sea,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  and 
they  had  quieted  down  into  this,"  said  Sister  Agnes. 

Moritz  pulled  out  his  sketch-book  and  made  a  few  rapid  lines. 
Silence  for  a  space. 

"  How  can  you  stay  up  in  that  crazy  tottering  thing?  "  called  Edith 
from  below.  "  Besides,  I  am  hungry.  My  buttermilk !  my  butter- 
milk !  " 

The  farmhouse  where  they  applied  for  buttermilk  was  not  far  away. 
It  was  built,  as  were  most  of  the  houses  in  that  region,  against  the 
mountain-side,  and  in  such  a  way  that  a  flight  of  stairs  climbed  to  the 
second  floor  front  entrance,  whereas  the  back  of  the  house  on  the 
same  opened  upon  a  mountain  road.  Our  friends  disposed  themselves 
on  the  wooden  steps  and  piazza,  and  quaffed  their  rustic  drink. 
Presently,  an  old  colored  man  approached,  and  joined  the  group  for 
conversational  purposes.  Von  Walden  encouraged  his  efforts,  and 
Reine  Marguerite  listened  with  wide-open  eyes  of  amusement. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Key's  family  ?  "  the  old  man  was  saying,  "  I 
belonged  to  him.  He  and  his  daughters  was  the  prettiest  white 
people  I  ever  knowed  ;  the  young  ladies  was  serafeen  of  glory.  And 
he  had  the  prettiest  colored  people  I  ever  seed  ;  they  was  so  black 
they  glistened  in  the  sun." 

"  There  is  no  canon  of  beauty,"  protested  Moritz  in  a  low  tone  to 
Reine  Marguerite. 

"But  observe  that  Uncle  Ezra  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
beauty  of  the  white  people  and  the  beauty  of  the  black  people.  He 
may  find  something  to  admire  in  us  even,  although  we  do  not  glisten 
in  the  sun." 

Moritz  looked  at  her  with  a  critical  air.  Edith,  meanwhile, 
pursued  the  conversation  with  Uncle  Ezra.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I 
wanted  to  know  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  seemed  to 
have  known  you  all  my  life  ;  you  are  so  like  Kaulbach's  women.  You 
have  the  same  grand  and  flowing  lines — " 

"Go  on,  go  on  !  "  cries  Reine  Marguerite,  laughing  and  blushing. 

He  stops,  laughing  and  blushing  too.  "  I  forget  myself.  I  am 
apt  to.  I  forget  that  a  woman's  beauty  is  not  as  impersonal  as  that 
of  a  picture  or  a  statue.     Forgive  me  for  admiring  you." 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"You  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time;  doubtless  you  are. 
Certainly,  you  are  very  indifferent  to  appearances.    Look  at  you  now, 
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sitting  in  the  broiling  sun.  I  could  count  the  freckles  on  your  face 
since  we  came." 

She  liked  to  be  scolded  by  him  ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  tipped  her 
great  fiat  far  over  her  face  by  way  of  reply.  A  great,  un trimmed, 
straw  flat,  a  tumbled  linen  overdress,  and  an  ancient  black  alpaca 
skirt,  completed  her  costume.  Certainly,  fine  feathers  did  not  make 
this  fine  bird  —  this  "bird  with  the  shining  head,"  this  stately  and 
beautiful  girl,  with  her  shining  blonde  hair  coiled  off  the  childlike 
curves  of  her  rounded  face  ;  with  her  full,  ripe,  red  lips,  that  could 
smile  so  frankly,  and  disclose  such  even  rows  of  white  teeth  ;  with  her 
unclouded  blue  eyes,  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  with  her  excep- 
tionally straight  nose.  Women  were  apt  to  criticise  her  careless 
dress  ;  men  were  equally  apt  to  extol  her  beautiful  face.  But  perhaps 
an  occasional  critical  man,  like  Moritz  von  Walden,  missed  —  he  could 
hardly  have  told  what  —  some  of  the  nameless  harmonies  of  the 
toilette  of  a  woman  more  fond  of  dress. 

He  helps  himself  to  a  huge  dahlia,  presently,  that  is  growing  in  the 
yard,  and  decorates  his  slouch-hat  with  it;  then  he  drapes  himself  with 
Reine  Marguerite's  scarlet  shawl,  and  so  attired,  strolls  homeward, 
presently. 

"  You  look  picturesque.  You  look  —  let  me  see  —  like  the  picture 
of  Ritter  Toggenburg  in  my  ballad-book,"  says  Edith.  "  Do  you 
remember,  Marga?  " 

But  Reine  Marguerite  never  remembers  poetry  ;  she  shakes  her 
head. 

"  Only  you  are  not  the  kind  of  man  to  die  for  your  lady-love,  are 
you?"  pursues  Edith. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  kind  of  man  to  do  a  much  harder  thing  for  her," 
responded  Von  Walden. 

"Live  for  her? "  suggested  Reine  Marguerite,  catching  his  eye. 
After  that  she  walked  on  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  dreaming 
happy  dreams.  Let  me  explain  that  she  had  only  left  school  the  year 
before,  and  this  was  the  first  charming  man  who  had  made  pretty 
speeches  to  her  —  told  her  that  the  lines  of  her  figure  were  flowing 
and  noble,  and  that  there  was  a  grand  simplicity  about  her  which 
recalled  the  old  Greek  goddesses.  After  all,  however,  not  many  men 
rhapsodise  in  Moritz  von  Walden's  fashion.  Some  one  has  said  that 
originality,  apartness,  is  one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  fascination.  This 
may  be  one  way,  at  least,  for  accounting  for  Moritz  von  Walden's 
universal  charm.  Perhaps  because  in  this  he  claimed  kinship  with 
Reine  Marguerite  herself,  did  he  entertain  for  her  a  sentiment  of 
cordial  good-fellowship,  good-comradeship.  Alas  !  Reine  Marguerite, 
to  be  only  the  good  comrade  of  this  knight  of  romance,  who  has 
stepped  down  to  you  from  the  heights  afar. 

Even  in  other  eyes  than  this  foolish  girl's,  Von  Walden  had  a  claim 
to  be  considered  a  knight  of  romance.  This  was  in  that  beautiful  and 
bright  peace-summer,  which  already  seems  so  very  far  away.  The 
laurels  were  yet  greenest  green  upon  his  chestnut  locks  ;  the  gold  of 
the  Colonel's  epaulettes  he  had  won  by  his  own  very  "  distinguished 
services,  and  exceptional  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,"  was  yet 
untarnished.     Bullion  has  had  time  to  tarnish,  and  memories  to  fade 
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since  then  ;  but  in  those  days,  when  hearts  were  yet  beating  faster 
for  the  dangers  so  lately  overpast,  Reine  Marguerite  and  her  contem- 
poraries were  equal  to  a  very  enthusiasm  of  gratitude  for  many  who, 
like  Moritz,  had  fought  for  them,  especially  when  in  his  case  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  do  so.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
army  when  the  war  between  the  States  broke  out.  Perhaps  he  could 
hardly  have  told  you  himself  whether  love  of  a  great  cause  or  love  of 
fighting  had  brought  him  over  the  sea  ;  but  at  all  events  he  had 
come,  and  now  he  was  taking  a  gypsy  holiday  on  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  roar  of  artillery  and  the  smoke  of  cannon  might  be 
supposed  to  be  still  lingering  among  those  Maryland  hills  and  over 
those  Pennsylvania  valleys,  and  yet  here  was  a  member  of  an  already 
veteran  army-corps  treading  the  pleasant  if  humdrum  paths  of  peace 
and  flirtation. 

That  night  bright  Venus  mounted  guard  above  a  rock-crowned 
peak  facing  the  hotel,  so  soon  as  the  sun  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Presently  the  pure  moon,  young,  silver,  crescent-shaped,  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  at  her  side.  Reine  Marguerite,  leaning  on  an  upper 
piazza,  watched  them  travel  silently  down  the  sky. 

"As  if  in  heaven  some  child  and  mother, 
With  peace  untold,  had  found  each  other" — 

quoted  Von  Walden,  at  her  side.  He  had  read  the  lines  in  one  of 
Edith's  books  that  day,  and  he  never  forgot  a  word  he  read. 

"Ah,"  Reine  Marguerite  said,  *'  that  is  pretty ;  I  like  that,"  and 
she  looked  up  gratefully.  In  proportion  as  she  was  reticent  of 
expression  herself,  did  she  like  his  enthusiastic,  gushing  sentimen- 
tality. And  those  particular  lines  —  she  had  no  mother  of  her  own, 
and  that  image  he  suggested  of  moon-mother  and  star-child  touched 
her  wonderfully',  somehow.    "  Peace  untold  !  " — ah,  it  was  conceivable. 

"  In  the  stable  are  two  horses,"  is  Moritz's  next  remark,  "  and  on 
one  of  them  I  have  risked  to  tell  Sam  to  put  a  side-saddle.  For  me, 
I  am  going  to  take  a  moonlight  ride.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  with  you."  In  ten  minutes  more  she  has  on  her 
riding-skirt,  hat,  gloves,  and  they  are  cantering  down  the  road. 

They  ride  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  Venus  and  Dian  shine 
down  upon  the  panorama  of  the  outspread  valley  sloping  down  from 
the  ridge  on  which  they  stand.  "Peace  untold,"  repeats  Moritz; 
and  "The  mountains  shall  bring  peace,"  Reine  Marguerite  says  to 
herself.  Then  they  turn  their  horses'  heads  into  a  wood-path ;  they 
ride  slowly  through  chequered  bits  of  moonlight  and  shadow  until 
they  come  out  upon  a  silver  court  of  moonlight.  The  trees  stand 
round  in  reverent  silence.  The  moon  shines  down  on  these,  on  our 
man  and  maid,  and  on  a  clear  pool  of  water  flowing  away  into  a  little 
brook  through  the  shadowy  woods  —  such  a  forest-spring  as  Narcissus 
may  have^  used  for  a  looking-glass.  The  water  comes  bubbling  up 
from  the  rocky  bed,  deep  and  transparently  clear. 

"  To-morrow  this  will  be  the  boiling  spring,  and  the  children  will 
come  here  for  ferns  and  mosses  \  to-night  it  is  fairyland. 

"'Have  you  left  your  mountain  places, 
Oreads  wild,  for  other  tryst .'' '  " 

cries  Reine  Marguerite,  jestingly. 
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And  Moritz  laughed.  "Poetry  from  youl  Ah,  but  where  are  the 
fairies  and  the  gods?     Is  it  impossible  to  take  them  b}'  surprise?" 

There  was  a  hop  going  on  at  the  hotel  when  they  returned.  They 
stood  in  an  open  window  and  looked  in  ;  a  roomful  of  young  people 
dancing  to  the  music  of  one  violin.  The  musician,  a  colored  man  of 
huge  proportions,  was  seated  on  a  deal-table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
playing  in  a  fervor  of  inspiration.  The  colored  steward  leaning  majes- 
tically in  the  doorway,  surveyed  the  scene  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
ship. A  colored  waiter  at  each  end  of  the  table  platform  completed 
the  tableau,  with  the  addition  of  a  dozen  or  more  woolly  heads  and 
glaring  pairs  of  eyes  at  the  open  window  in  the  rear ;  the  cook,  mar- 
vellously black  and  mathematically  square  of  form,  with  a  square 
white  paper-cap  on  her  strangely  hideous  head,  being  the  finishing 
touch.  Such  a  grinning,  pleased,  happy  crowd  of  faces  !  Moritz, 
staring  in,  planned  a  sketch  out  of  this  material  —  with  Reine  Mar- 
guerite in  the  foreground,  he  thought.  There  could  be  no  better  foil 
to  that  mass  of  Ethiopian  quaintness  than  her  fresh,  intellectual 
Saxon  beauty.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  describing  the  sketch  to  her, 
and  how  she  was  to  be  its  heroine,  when  a  waiter  succeeded  in 
arresting  his  attention  and  handed  him  a  card. 

He  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  evidently  a  flush  of  pleasure 
too.     "  When  did  she  —  they  —  come  ?  " 

"  By  the  eight  o'clock  stage  ;  you  were  just  gone  riding,  sir." 

"Will  you  excuse  me,  Miss  Fleming?  These  are  friends  of  mine 
who  have  sent  for  me.  May  I  take  you  into  the  dancing-room  ?  I 
see  your  sisters  there.  Ah,  your  habit  embarrasses  you.  Thank  you 
for  putting  it  on  to  please  me.  Let  me  assist  you. —  Miss  Edith,  is 
the  seat  next  you  unengaged  ?  Ah,  then  I  may  have  it  for  your 
sister. — Is  that  as  you  like  to  be  placed,  Miss  Marguerite  ?  Au  revoir 
then."     And  he  was  gone. 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  for  two  weeks  that  he  had  left  Reine 
Marguerite  to  her  own  resources  ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  fold  her  arms  and  amuse  herself  by  looking  about  her.  She  had 
fallen  into  a  way  of  looking  at  things  through  Moritz's  spectacles. 
She  saw  twice  as  much  now  as  she  had  done  before  she  knew  him; 
his  close,  minute  observation  had  sharpened  hers.  She  noticed 
twenty  different  things  now  which  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would 
tell  Colonel  von  Walden  about  when  he  came  back  ;  also  she  decided 
that  she  would  ask  his  opinion  about  this,  that,  and  the  other.  How 
delightful  it  was  to  talk  things  over  with  him  !  Only  she  never  yet  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  mental  list  of  notes  and  queries  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  during  the  brief  intervals  when  they  were  not  con- 
versing. She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  pleasure  in  thinking  over  the  good 
times  they  had  had  together  —  the  awfully  good  time,  as  she  phrased 
it.  Her  thoughts  wandered  on.  That  beautiful  fable  of  Psyche  — 
was  it  a  poem  she  had  read,  or  a  statue  she  had  seen  somewhere,  of 
a  winged  Psyche  ?  Had  Psyche  found  her  wings,  she  wondered, 
before  the  very  love  had  kissed  her  into  a  higher  life  ?  She  had  been 
a  mortal  maiden  until  then;  and  she  —  Reine  Marguerite  —  she 
seemed  never  to  have  had  a  soul,  a  feeling,  thrilling  soul,  until  now. 

At  this  crisis  Ned  Jones  got  rid  of  the  girl  he  had  been  dancing 
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a  quadrille  with,  and  attached  himself  to  Reine  Marguerite,  who 
forthwith  wrapped  herself  in  a  mantle  of  icy  reserve.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  this  young  woman  to  become  aware  that  a  young  man 
regarded  her  with  especial  favor,  for  her  to  enter  into  her  shell.  It 
bored  her  to  have  lovers  sigh  at  her  feet;  it  embarrassed  her.  There 
was  a  satisfaction,  of  course,  in  knowing  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl, 
and  that  she  was  extremely  admired  ;  but  for  anything  more  serious 
than  that  she  had  neither  talent  nor  disposition.  Poor  Ned  Jones 
realised  that  he  was  being  snubbed  —  well,  hardly  that:  civilly 
endured.  After  a  while  he  persuaded  his  companion  to  go  out  on 
the  piazza  with  him.  Although  she  obstinately  refused  to  relax  into 
sentiment,  still  there  was  an  air  of  sentiment  about  the  moonlit  night 
which  soothed  his  soul.  They  two  might  haye  been  happy  lovers 
"  on  such  a  night." 

Presently  Colonel  von  Walden  comes  out  on  the  piazza  to  them. 
A  dainty  little  lady  is  on  his  arm  —  a  dainty  little  lady,  of  a  moon- 
light type  of  beauty  which  harmonises  with  the  scene.  Reine  Mar- 
guerite glances  up  at  her  suspiciously.  There  is  an  air  of  absorbed 
devotion  in  Von  Walden's  every  attitude  which  tells  its  own  story. 
His  companion's  manner  is  less  easily  read  ;  but  Reine  Marguerite's 
feminine  instinct  pronounces  her  coquette  then  and  there  —  a  little, 
clinging,  dependent  way  about  her,  a  habit  of  glancing  up  shyly  into 
her  companion's  face.  Reine  Marguerite,  like  others  of  her  sex, 
despised  that  kind  of  woman. 

The  next  morning  she  was  hurrying  into  the  breakfast-room,  with 
her  hands  full  of  gorgeous  sumach-leaves  and  lacy  ferns,  which 
Colonel  von  Walden  stopped  her  to  exclaim  at  and  admire.  Before 
she  could  pass  on  he  had  introduced  her  to  his  companion  of  the 
night  before,  Mrs.  Langdon  ;  then,  to  Mrs.  Langdon  again.  They 
were  mother  and  daughter-in-law,  she  afterwards  learned. 

The  younger  lady  put  out  a  lovely  little  hand  to  Miss  Fleming, 
^and  said  a  few  words  in  a  gracious,  self-conscious  way,  that  had  the 
effect  of  incensing  Reine  Marguerite,  who  resented  being  patronised 
at  that  date,  even  remotel}^  This  Mrs.  Langdon  was  exquisitely 
well-dressed,  and  had  in  consequence  all  that  sense  of  superiority 
which  comes  of  well-fitting  clothes  and  unexceptionable  appointments. 
Handsome  Reine  Marguerite  felt  somehow  clumsy  beside  her.  She 
ate  her  breakfast  in  a  bad  humor.  What  a  world  this  was,  where  so 
much  stress  was  laid  on  such  insignificant  trifles ! 

That  was  the  end  of  Reine  Marguerite's  day-dream.  With  a 
swelling  heart  she  had  to  submit  to  seeing  Colonel  von  Walden  stroll 
towards  the  woods,  holding  a  parasol  over  Mrs.  Langdon's  head. 
Ned  Jones  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  begged  her  to  take  a  walk  with 
him.  She  regretted  afterwards  that  she  agreed  to  do  so,  for  they 
both  spent  a  miserable  morning  in  consequence,  and  she  had  the 
humiliation  of  knowing  that  he  must  guess  what  was  the  occasion  of 
her  crossness.  They  walked  home  in  gloomy  silence.  Ned  made 
up  his  mind   that  she  hated  him,  and  that  he  must  try  to  forget  her. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Langdon  sought  her  out  and  seated  herself  by 
her,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  in  her'soft  cooing  voice.  She  talked  a 
great  deal  about  herself;  and  everything  that  she  told  was  in  her 
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own  favor.  Reine  Marguerite,  whose  worldly  wisdom  was  in  some 
things  far  beyond  her  years  —  she  had  knocked  about  the  world  a 
great  deal  and  known  all  kinds  of  people  —  said  to  herself  that  men 
were  invariably  fooled  by  that  kind  of  thing,  but  that  she  was  not. 
Strange,  if  a  woman  like  this,  egotistical,  vain,  self-conscious,  posed 
herself  in  a  certain  way  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  man,  he  imme- 
diately accepted  her  at  her  own  valuation  of  herself !  Colonel  von 
Walden  joined  the  group  very  soon,  and  intently  listened  to  Mrs. 
Langdon's  monologue.  Reine  Marguerite  looked  up  suddenly  and 
caught  the  expression  of  his  face.  It  was  a  worshipping  expression 
fairly. 

"  Gracie  !  Gracie  1  "  her  mother-in-law  called,  and  Mrs.  Langdon 
obeyed  the  summons.  "  Is  she  a  widow  ?  "  inquired  Reine  Marguerite 
abruptly. 

"Yes.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  she  married  very  young  —  her 
cousin,  by  whose  mother  she  had  been  brought  up.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  three  years.  I  came  to  Blue  Ridge  hoping  to  find  them 
here  already.  Since  then  I  have  waited  on  and  on  every  day ;  now 
my  time  is  nearly  up,  just  as  they  come." 

"  You  are  going  soon  ?  " 

"  Day  after  to-morrow." 

The  bright  day  grew  dull  and  dark.  Reine  Marguerite's  white 
brow  contracted  involuntarily.  There  was  a  preoccupation,  a  con- 
straint in  Moritz's  manner  which  she  had  never  noticed  before.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  her  that  this  parting,  which  was  so  much  to  her, 
was  nothing  to  him. 

"  We  shall  stay  some  time  longer,"  she  contrived  to  say.  "Aunt 
likes  it,  and  so  does  Edith  \  and  Sister  Agnes  always  likes  whatever 
they  do." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I've  never  stopped  to  think  whether  I  like  it  or  not." 

"You  are  always  happy."  And  he  gave  her  one  of  the  quick 
admiring  looks  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  her.  Ah', 
but  how  different  from  the  rapt  look  she  had  seen  him  bestow  upon 
Mrs.  Langdon  !  To  his  amazement,  her  face  changed  with  some 
sudden  feeling.  "Happy!"  she  repeated,  in  a  choked  voice,  and 
she  stretched  her  wide  blue  eyes  still  wider  open  to  keep  the  tears 
from  falling ;  then  she  walked  away  abruptly.  Mrs.  Langdon  drifted 
back  to  the  seat  on  the  piazza  presently,  which  she  had  left. 

"Ah,  your  young  friend  has  gone  ?  What  a  fine-looking  girl  she  is  ! 
but  eccentric,  I  should  say  ;  and  doesn't  know  how  to  dress.  I  am 
always  sorry  to  see  a  woman  careless  :  are  not  you?  She  is  really  the 
least  bit  slovenl}',,  even." 

"  She  has  been  brought  up  peculiarly.  The  eccentricity  you  speak 
of  is  at  once  her  weakness  and  her  strength;  it  certainly  gives  her 
a  careless  freshness  and  grace  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  You 
know  she  is,  like  yourself,  an  orphan.  She  and  her  sisters  were 
educated  by  the  maiden  aunt  you  have  noticed,  who  is  with  them 
here.  They  have  rambled  over  Europe  for  half-a-dozen  years,  and  in 
fact  have  never  had  a  home." 

"  She  is  the  least  little  bit  unfeminine.  I  am  so  dependent  myself 
that  the  reverse  actually  shocks  me  in  another." 
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But  Moritz  stood  up  for  Reine  Marguerite  loyally.  "  She  is  a  child 
—  simple,  artless.  I  think  she  is  not  well  to-day ;  she  has  not  ap- 
peared to  advantage." 

"  I  fancy  that  she  does  not  like  me,"  Mrs.  Langdon  said,  with  a 
pretty  expression  of  regret  on  her  face.  In  fact,  she  had  her  own 
views  on  that  subject ;  she  knew  very  well  why  this  abrupt  Miss 
Fleming  did  not  affect  her.  Well,  Miss  Fleming  might  spare  herself 
the  pains  of  an  aversion.  She  did  not  mean  to  marry  Moritz  von 
Walden  ;  she  would  almost  as  soon  marry  the  tenor  in  an  opera.  A 
man  who  had  been  a  hero  in  his  way,  had  had  his  own  share  of  good 
fortune  and  success,  but  who  in  point  of  fact  had  never  buckled  down 
to  good  hard  work  all  that  while.  She  was  not  a  romantic  woman  ; 
she  would  marry  to  better  her  condition,  if  she  married  at  all. 

Reine  Marguerite  plodded  up  the  little  bit  of  road  between  the 
hotel  and  the  cottage  where  they  had  rooms,  and  entered  listlessly 
the  large  bare  apartment  where  she  and  her  sisters  sojourned. 

"Colonel  von  Walden  wants  to  marry  that  Mrs.  Langdon,"  an- 
nounces Edith,  who  is  standing  before  the  rustic  mirror,  doing  over 
her  hair.  "And  such  a  fuss  as  he  has  been  making  over  you  all  this 
while,  Marga.     I  detest  those  foreigners  ;  there  is  no  trusting  them." 

Edith  wields  a  two-edged  sword.  Reine  Marguerite  endures  mag- 
nificently, but  Sister  Agnes  feels  her  wince.  She  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  Edith's  well-meant  heedlessness. 
She  looks  up  from  the  letter  she  is  writing.  "  Really  I  think  you  are 
hard  on  Colonel  von  Walden.  He  has  been  very  agreeable  and 
entertaining,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  compromised  either  Marga 
or  himself.  He  has  admired  her  ;  but  then,  who  does  not?  Marga 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  that  by  this  time,  as  he  says  himself." 

"  Compromise  !•    Did  I  use  any  such  extreme  term  as  that?  " 

But  Reine  Marguerite  burst  out :  "  I  hate  to  be  admired.  I  hate 
my  face  that  you  all  call  handsome.  I  hate  myself.  I'd  ten  times 
rather  be  an  insignificant,  commonplace-looking  little  woman,  and  be 
loved.  What  do  I  care  about  being  sketched  and  written  about,  and 
called  fine  names?  " 

"  I  really  believe  you  care  for  him,"  Edith  said,  turning  slowly 
about  and  staring  at  her.  Sister  Agnes  was  too  much  astonished  for 
words. 

"Yes,  I  do  care  for  him.  I  never  cared  for  any  one  before  ;  but  I 
do  care  for  him.     And  now  that  Mrs.  Langdon  has  come  !  " 

"Horrid  woman  ! "  cries  Edith,  whose  sympathy  is  ready,  if  ill-judged. 
"Just  the  kind  of  catty,  sneaking  little  woman  I  despise.  And  she 
is  older  than  he  is,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes;  don't  you  believe  she  is?"  Reine  Marguerite  rallies  a 
little.  She  feels  actually  indignant  that  such  a  rival  —  little,  insig- 
nificant,/^r^w —  should  cause  her  discomfort;  until  now,  she  has 
believed  the  reign  of  youth  and  beauty  to  be  absolute.     Edith  sits  / 

down  beside  her  with  dishevelled  tresses,  and  goes  into  the  subject  ^ 

with  boundless  interest.  She  has  a  most  womanly  passion  for  a  love 
affair.  She  has  always  one  on  hand  herself,  and  it  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  regret  to  her  that'Sister  Agnes  has  had  no  beaux. 
Reine  Marguerite  promises  better  things. 
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"  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Langdon  is  in  love  with  Colonel  von  Walden," 
Sister  Agnes  puts  in  ;  "  although,  I  should  say  she  \^^s  the  kind  of 
woman  to  encourage  a  man  up  to  the  very  last.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
but  I  overheard  her  laughing  at  him  to  her  mother-in-law  this  morning  ; 
taking  off  his  foreign  manner,  you  know." 

Reine  Marguerite  brightened.  You  will  say  that  she  had  very  little 
pride  in  the  matter,  but  it  was  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  her 
that  Moritz  and  Mrs.  Langdon  might  not  be  mutually  attached.  She 
made  up  a  little  romance  straightway,  wherein  she  consoled  Colonel 
von  Walden  for  Mrs.  Langdon's  trifling.  Then  she  determined  to 
make  herself  as  fair  as  possible  that  evening.  But  no ;  on  second 
thoughts  that  would  not  do  ;  she  would  not  condescend  to  meet  Mrs. 
Langdon  on  her  own  ground.  She  would  leave  to  Mrs.  Langdon  her 
ruffs  and  chains  and  folderols,  her  bracelets  and  fichus  and  flounces; 
Reine  Marguerite  almost  scorned  even  to  do  over  her  magnificent, 
long  golden  hair. 

Being  dressed  long  before  tea-time,  she  started  off  to  take  a  walk. 
Edith  had  not  waked  up  yet  from  her  nap,  and  Sister  Agnes  was  still 
writing  that  letter,  so  that  she  had  no  companion.  But  what  did  she 
care  for  that  ?  She  rather  preferred  being  alone ;  she  wanted  to 
think.  Life  had  gained  wonderfully  in  depth  and  intensity  of  late, 
and  she  had  hardly  risen  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  wandered  on 
and  on,  down  the  perfection  of  a  solitary  forest-path,  until  she  came 
to  what  was  known  as  the  Rocky  Spring  —  rocks  that  had  apparently 
been  flung  up  in  picturesque  confusion,  through  which  trickled  springs 
of  freshest,  coolest  water. 

She  sat  down  idly  ;  and  not  until  she  was  seated  did  she  hear 
'voices  near  by.  The  speakers  were  hidden  from  her  by  rocks  and 
trees.     Colonel  von  Walden  loquitur : 

"  I  have  always  loved  you.  I  loved  you  when  I  first  saw  you.  You 
were  a  wife  then,  and  I  dared  not  think  of  you  ;  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  you,  never  lost  sight  of  you.  I  give  my  first  love,  but  it  is 
also  the  strong,  deep  love  of  a  man  who  understands  his  nature  and 
its  needs.     I  am  unworthy  of  you,  but  oh  !  I  love  you.    Star  !  angel ! — " 

Reine  Marguerite  buried  her  face  in  her  lap  to  shut  out  the  sounds. 
She  got  up  and  walked  restlessly  down  the  forest,  farther  from  home. 
When  she  finally  set  her  face  towards  the  hotel,  it  was  dusk  ;  it  was 
quite  dark  when  she  reached  there.  Action  and  reaction  had  been 
too  much  for  her  all  that  afternoon  ;  she  was  completely  worn  out. 
She  stopped  in  to  tell  her  aunt  that  she  had  a  headache  and  was 
going  to  bed  ;  then  she  went  over  to  the  cottage,  flung  herself  down, 
and  slept  heavily  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  was  as  though  some  one  had 
dealt  her  a  blow,  staggering  her,  depriving  her  of  life. 

She  woke  up  again  as  her  sisters  came  in,  laughing  and  talking,  for 
the  night.  Then  a  horrible  feeling  of  oppression  came  over  her.  It 
was  impossible  to  endure,  this  stifling  atmosphere  of  commonplace. 
She  rushed  out  on  the  little  porch  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  threw 
herself  on  a  hard  wooden  bench.  There  she  passed  the  night,  vaguely 
living  over  the  last  fortnight,  vaguely  battling  with  the  ache  at  her 
heart.  The  stars  kept  her  company  all  night ;  when  they  faded  out 
in  the  dull,  cheerless  dawn,  she  crept  into  the  house  again,  and  lay 
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down  on  the  bed,  where  sleep  found  her  for  a  space.     Heavy  eyes 
and  swollen  eyelids  told  their  own  tale  the  next  day. 

That  day  Colonel  von  Walden  left.  Blue  Ridge  had  suddenly 
become  intolerable  to  him  too,  it  seemed  ;  he  could  not  stand  it  for 
even  the  twenty-four  hours  which  had  been  the  limit  of  his  stay.  But 
Reine  Marguerite,  knowing  nothing  of  his  intentions,  had  left  the  gay 
crowd  at  the  hotel  laughing  and  chattering,  and  had  come  over  to  her 
own  room,  dreamily  intending  to  look  up  some  profitable  employment. 
Thither,  Colonel  von  Walden  followed  her  with  Edith. 

He  paced  the  little  porch  impatiently,  while  Edith  went  in  to 
announce  him.  Unfortunately,  Reine  Marguerite  was  in  anything  but 
a  presentable  state.  The  tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks — girlish, 
bitter  tears  of  ennui  and  disappointment.  "  He  has  come  to  say 
good-bye,"  Edith  semi-toned,  signalling  towards  the  open  window  and 
the  porch.  "Changed  his  plans — going  on  the  eleven  o'clock 
stage." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Besides,  this  was  a  mere  child  crying 
over  her  hurt,  and  even  a  little  indignant  at  the  author  of  it.  Why 
should  he  not  see  how  unhappy  she  was  through  him  ?  She  stood  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass  a  few  moments,  gazing  at  herself  ruefully, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  went  out  to  him  in  a  tumult  of  excitement  and 
unhappiness  ;  perhaps  her  most  distinct  sensation  was  one  of  pleasure, 
that  she  should  be  holding  his  hand  and  that  he  should  be  speaking. 

"Why  did  you  run  away  from  the  hotel  1  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I 
hate  to  say  good-bye  in  a  hurry,  but  I  must ;  the  stage  waits.  Good- 
bye, farewell  —  Reine  Marguerite." 

Other  women  might  listen  to  his  voice  unmoved,  but  her  it  thrilled 
strangely.  As  he  took  her  hand  and  clasped  it,  and  looked  down 
upon  her,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  :  they  were  swimming  in  tears  ; 
they  were  full  of  woe  ;  they  told  their  own  story.  He  saw  directly 
how  it  was  with  her.  His  own  face  changed,  and  grew  white  and 
fixed ;  he  felt  so  conscience-stricken;  so  sorry  —  why  had  he  made 
that  discovery  ?  And  yet  he  lingered,  holding  her  hand.  He  wanted 
to  say  something  to  her  to  comfort  her,  but  his  lips  would  not  frame 
the  words. 

With  her  quick  woman's  wit,  she  read  his  thought  —  he  pitied  her. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  pitied ;  she  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
dropped  her  eyes.  "  We  may  —  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,  one  of 
these  days,"  she  contrived  to  say. 

Fortunately,  Edith  appeared  on  the  stage  at  this  crisis.  He  turned 
to  her  in  evident  relief ;  and  presently  she  walked  back  to  the  hotel 
with  him.  Reine  Marguerite  sat  down  and  watched  them  until  they 
were  out  of  sight ;  then  she  went  back  into  her  own  room  and  sobbed 
heartbrokenly.  But  she  was  too  restless  to  sit  still  ;  she  tied  on  her 
great  hat  and  sallied  forth,  wandering  aimlessly  down  the  road.  At 
the  Rocky  Spring  she  fell  in  with  Sister  Agnes,  who  was  seated  on  a 
fallen  tree,  placidly  pressing  ferns. 

"Ah  !  is  it  you,  Reine  Marguerite  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  would  always  call  methat  \  I  like  it.  No  one  else  will 
ever  call  me  that,  now." 

"Very  well  —  Reine  Marguerite."    Sister  Agnes's  placid  pleasantness 
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consoled  her  wa)'\vard  sister  to-daj'.     It  was  not  always  so,  however ; 
there  were  times  when  it  distracted  Reine  Marguerite  to  come  in 
contact  with  that  unvarying  evenness  and  mildness  and  acquiescence. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  so  weary  of  her  pain  and  her  wretchedness  ^ 
that  she  longed  for  any  kind  of  balm.     She  burst  out  presently,  with  A 
an  impatient,  "  Oh,  Sister  Agnes  i  I  wish  I  were  dead  !  "  " 

It  was  a  moral  impossibility  for  the  elder  to  enter  into  the  3^ounger 
sister's  moods;  she  did  not  even  realise  that  the  girl  was  in  earnest. 
She  answered  her  vaguely,  as  though  some  heterodox  doctrine  had 
been  read  to  her  out  of  a  book :  "  How  can  you  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I  am  so  tired  of  life,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer  ;  I  want 
to  be  at  peace." 

"There  may  be  no  peace  in  death;  but  there  certainly  can  be 
found  a  peace  in  life.  Submission  brings  content  and  repose.  We 
wear  ourselves  out  battling  with  the  current,  until  we  commit  our- 
selves to  the  broad,  strong  tide  of  God's  will." 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  some  natures  to  submit." 

Sister  Agnes  was  piqued.  Passive  natures  never  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  fact.  "  No  human  being  submits  without  a  struggle  ; 
only  we  don't  all  tell  of  our  conflicts." 

"As  I  am  doing?"  Reine  Marguerite  laughs  a  satirical,  hard 
little  laugh  ;  but  all  the  same  she  was  impressed  ;  and  her  nature  was 
too  genuinely  noble  and  generous  not  to  make  amends  shortly.  "  No 
doubt  you  are  right,"  she  said  ;  "  and  perhaps  one  of  these  days  I  — " 
Then  she  broke  down  abruptly.  The  thought  of  the  discipline  before 
her  overwhelmed  her. 

There  was  a  Life  once  lived  on  earth,  for  whom  God's  blessed  will 
was  "the  passion  of  His  heart  for  three-and-thirty  years."  After  a 
while  the  image  of  that  Perfect  Life  will  dawn  on  the  girl  I  am  writing 
about.  There  will  necessarily  be  an  ardor  and  an  intensity  about 
whatever  she  undertakes.  A  passionate  obedience,  an  enthusiastic 
submission,  are  what  she  is  capable  of. 

She  wishes  she  was  dead  :  and  yet  overhead  the  bright,  perpetual 
sky  domes,  cloudlessly  blue  ;  around  her  the  teeming  forest-life  un- 
folds—  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom  and  tree.  In  her  heart  are  a 
hundred  hopes,  fears,  unsatisfied  longings  —  an  untried  life,  an  unex- 
plored future.  She  shrinks  from  all  this ;  she  even  loathes  the  glad 
beauty  and  freshness,  seemingly  so  unfeeling.  And  all  this,  simply 
because  — 

"One  man's  footstep  has  gone  wrong." 

That  day  at  dinner  the  Flemings  find  that  they  have  the  two  Mrs. 
Langdons  for  opposite  neighbors.  Reine  Marguerite  takes  the  first 
step  towards  submitting  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  She  eats  her 
dinner  in  stolid  silence  ;  but  at  least  she  does  not  get  up  and  rush 
away,  leaving  it  untasted,  as  was  her  temptation  when  she  first  caught 
Mrs.  Langdon's  eye  and  impressive  greeting.  But  Edith  proved 
herself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Langdon's  good  dressing  and 
good  manners  have  struck  her  favorably ;  besides,  it  would  not  look 
well  for  them  to  snub  her  simply  because  Von  Walden  had  deserted 
Reine  Marguerite  for  her.     Every  one  would  be  sure  to  say  that  was 
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the  reason.  So  Edith  exchanged  sweet  potatoes  for  tomatoes  with 
Mrs.  Langdon,  and  grew  confidential  over  grapes.  Mrs.  Langdon 
talked  a  good  deal,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  as  though  she  were  alive 
to  the  fact  that  her  affairs  were  both  interesting  and  important.  She 
was  so  sorry  Colonel  von  Walden  had  gone.  "  We  met  him  at  a 
reception  in  Washington  in  May.  He  is  an  original  —  don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  Fleming?  But  inclined  to  be  unstable  perhaps  —  like 
all  originals  ;  still,  very  clever.  I  fancy  you  and  he  were  kindred 
spirits,  Miss  Fleming?"  smiling  over  at  Reine  Marguerite. 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  should  say  I  was  unstable  ?  "  Reine  Mar- 
guerite felt  a  fatal  inclination  to  pick  a  quarrel  somehow. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  Mrs.  Langdon  answered  suavely.  "  Of  course, 
at  your  age  you  fancy  that  you  are  not."  Her  laugh,  the  arch  way  in 
which  she  lifted  her  eyebrows,  were  captivating.  Reine  Marguerite 
looked  at  her  critically.  No  wonder  Moritz  had  loved  her.  Every 
gesture,  every  tone,  every  detail  of  her  dress,  told  of  refinement  and 
cultivation.  Again  she  felt  herself  clumsy,  immature,  rough,  beside 
her.  She  began  to  pare  a  peach  with  an  air  of  preoccupation.  Edith 
rose  and  left  the  seat  next  her  vacant.  Ned  Jones  came  and  watched 
her  pare  her  fruit  with  deep  interest.  "Will  you  walk  with  me  this 
evening?"  he  said.  Reine  Marguerite  consented.  In  truth,  she  was 
glad  he  had  proposed  it.  She  was  restless,  unhappy,  miserable  ;  she 
wanted  distraction,  amusement.  She  cut  him  off  a  piece  of  her 
peach,  and  fed  him  with  polite  toleration.  He,  poor  soul,  began  to 
think  his  case,  was  not  so  hopeless  after  all.  "As  soon  as  tea  is 
over,"  was  the  time  Reine  Marguerite  named  for  their  interview. 
Until  then,  innumerable  cigars  and  happy  day-dreams  ! 

That  afternoon  was  held  a  Fleming  family-council.  The  lover  of 
Edith  Fleming  who  was  temporarily  in  the  ascendant  was  Walter 
Sullivan,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  He  had  just  written  to  announce 
to  his  sweetheart  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  European  squadron. 
He  proposed  a  plan  which  might  or  might  not  be  considered  a  head- 
long one  :  that  the  whole  family  of  his  betrothed  should  forthwith 
pack  up  and  start  for  Italy.  He  and  Edith  were  too  poor  to  marry 
as  yet ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  why  not  sweeten  the  interval  of  waiting? 
To  tell  the  truth,  Edith's  wishes  had  always  been  apt  to  sway  the 
family  councils.  Sister  Agnes  had  few  preferences,  and  Reine 
Marguerite  had  only  recently  been  of  an  age  to  vote.  On  this  occa- 
sion when  the  question  came  before  the  house,  she  voted  with  the 
majority  in  favor  of  going  to  Europe  ;  she  longed  for  change  of  scene, 

"  The  Minnesota  sails  in  October,"  said  their  aunt,  reflectively. 

"  Then  we  will  sail  in  about  six  weeks  ?  "  Edith  had  pen  and  paper 
before  her,  preparing  to  write  to  engage  state-rooms. 

Sister  Agnes  and  Aunt  Mary  sighed.  Aunt  Mary  was  a  spinster 
of  independent  character,  who  had  spent  her  life  in  humoring  these 
girls.  She  was  growing  a  little  tired  of  travel  now ;  she  would  like 
to  settle  down.  She  wished  that  Edith's  talent  for  love-affairs  was 
not  quite  so  well-developed.  But  there  was  no  resisting  her  niece's 
quiet  determination  ;  and  this  time  Jast  year  Edith  had  insisted  on 
hurrying  away  from  Paris,  because  she  had  broken  her  engagement 
with  Guy  Stevenson   and  wanted  change  of  scene.     However,  she 
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said  aloud  :  "Yes  —  a  steamer  leaves  New  York  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October ;  we  had  better  engage  state-rooms  for  that  time."  Reine 
Marguerite  waited  until  it  was  decided  ;  then  she  rose  and  went  out 
to  Ned  Jones,  who  was  leaning  on  the  gate,  waiting  for  her. 

As  she  left  the  room  her  aunt  was  saying,  in  the  deliberate,  unim- 
passioned  way  she  was  wont  to  speak  in  :  "All  my  life  I  have  yielded 
to  a  weakness,  just  as  I  find  you  girls  are  beginning  to  do  —  that  of 
running  away  from  every  heartache,  instead  of  staying  at  home,  bracing 
one's  self  up  and  looking  the  annoyance  in  the  face.  But  no  ;  as  soon 
as  we  Flemings  have  the  blues,  off  we  rush  to  the  Pyramids." 

"And  in  consequence,  what  serene,  handsome  women  we  are  at 
fifty  ! " 

"  But  what  do  we  accomplish  ?  " 

The  door  closed  upon  Reine  Marguerite.  Her  aunt  reiterated  : 
"What  do  we  accomplish?  There  is  Marga.  I  have  never  seen  her 
equal  for  beauty,  amiability  and  intelligence  combined  ;  but  she  will 
be  a  failure.  She  will  fritter  away  her  time,  and  trifle  away  her 
energies.     She  will  always  be  waiting  to  begin." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Sister  Agnes,  who  was  persistently  sanguine  on 
this  and  kindred  topics;  "she  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  the  rest  of 
us." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  Edith  says.  "  I  do  not  aim  high,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  content  myself.  Why  fret  and  fume  over  something  better  than 
we  have  known  ?" 

"Why,  indeed?  "  repeated  her  aunt,  with  latent  irony. 

"We  are  going  to  Europe,"  announces  Reine  Marguerite,  walking 
rapidly  down  the  road  into  the  heart  of  the  sunset.  "It  is  Edith's 
plan,"  she  adds  ;  "  we  have  led  a  vagabond  life  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  we  shall  probably  continue  to  do  so.  We  will  spend 
all  our  money  for  travelling  expenses  and  hotel-bills,  and  wear  very 
shabby  clothes  in  consequence.  This  old  black  alpaca  will  have  to 
see  me  through  many  a  long  day  yet." 

"Miss  Fleming — " 

"  Mr.  Jones."  Reine  Marguerite  flashes  a  dazzlingly  bright  look 
upon  him,  and  reads  something  in  his  face  which  sobers  her. 

"May  I  say  something  to  you?  —  something  which  is  very  near  my 
heart?     You  must  know — " 

He  was  going  to  ask  her  to  be  Mrs.  Jones  !  With  the  inconsiderate 
selfishness  and  hardness  of  youth,  she  was  unable  to  realise  how 
deeply  the  young  man  was  in  earnest,  how  deeply  she  would  have  to 
pain  him.  A  smile,  a  blush.  She  let  him  tell  her,  because  she  was 
not  adroit  enough  to  spare  herself  the  tale.  Then  in  her  straight- 
forward way  she  explained  to  him  how  this  could  never  be.  "  In  fact, 
I  do  not  expect  to  marry  at  all,"  she  told  him.  She  had  seated  her- 
self on  a  rock  by  the  roadside,  and  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
gorgeous  western  sky;  and  he  stood  beside  her,  utterly  miserable. 
Upon  the  whole,  she  was  sorry  that  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  accept  him.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  her  aunt,  if  they  were  to 
marry  off  ;  and  Sister  Agnes  never  made  the  least  effort  in  that 
direction,  whilst  Edith's  love-affairs  had  hitherto  ended  in  smoke. 
She  knew  Ned  Jones  to  be  a  very  excellent  young  man,  with  really  a 
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talent  for  business  ;  he  was  quite  well  off  now,  and  would  no  doubt  in 
a  few  years  be  rich.  Still,  she  could  not  marry  him.  What  a  pity  it 
was !  What  a  pity  that  she  was  not  like  one  or  two  other  girls  she 
wot  of  at  these  very  Springs,  who  had  smiled  most  encouragingly  upon 
him  !  There  was  one  side  of  her  nature  which  was  a  sealed  book  to 
him,  with  which  he  could  not  possibly  sympathise.  She  almost  wished 
there  were  not  ;  she  almost  wished  she  were  matter-of-fact  and  com- 
monplace, like  —  well,  as  he  was  himself.  Ungrateful  Reine  Mar- 
guerite !  She  was  in  an  exacting,  pettish  mood  that  afternoon.  She 
weighed  this  would-be  lover  critically,  and  found  him  wanting. 

So  the  balance  of  Fate  adjusted  itself.  Both  Ned  Jones  and  she 
carried  heavy  hearts  down  the  mountain  that  summer.  "  Either  she 
missed,  or  itself  missed  her,"  what  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  decided  to 
be  the  best  thing  in  life. 

An  outward-bound  steamer.  Passengers  hurrying  on  board  ;  pas- 
sengers lounging  in  and  out  of  staterooms,  leaning  over  the  ship's 
side.  Among  the  latter  a  girl  we  have  seen  before,  in  a  dark-blue 
waterproof  costume,  a  trig  little  velvet  cap  pushed  off  her  bright 
blonde  hair.  Miss  Fleming  is  seated  in  a  very  erect,  stiff  position, 
taking  notes  of  their  fellow-travellers,  on  a  bench  hard  by.  Edith 
stands  beside  her,  slender,  graceful,  with  dark  hair  swept  back  from 
her  pure  oval-outlined  face,  with  its  eager  dark  eyes  and  sweet  red 
lips.  Sister  Agnes,  a  plain  likeness  of  Edith  in  darker  colors,  has 
taken  a  characteristic  lounging  attitude  beside  her  aunt  Suddenly 
a  quick  step  sounds  on  the  deck. 

"  I  saw  your  names  af  the  Hoffman  House,"  Moritz  von  Walden  is 
saying.  "  I  went  there  immediately,  and  was  told  you  had  gone  on 
board  the  Ville  de  Havre;  so  I  hurried  here  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind." 

There  were  only  a  very  few  minutes  before  the  Ville  de  Havre  left 
the  dock  ;  but  most  of  the  party  vied  with  each  other  in  a  talk- 
tournament.  Miss  Fleming  was  valuble  and  catechetical  on  the 
subject  of  routes  ;  Edith  very  eager  to  give  her  German  a  final  airing 
before  putting  it  to  practical  use  on  European  shores  ;  Sister  Agnes 
even  had  an  unusual  flow  of  conversation. 

But  his  last  word,  his  last  clasp  of  the  hand,  were  for  Reine  Mar- 
guerite ;  and  it  was  as  he  looked  into  her  frank  blue  eyes  that  he 
said  — 

"  Wenn  Menschen  aus  einander  gehen, 
So  sagen  sie  'Auf  Wiedersehen  I  '^' 

In  a  second  more  he  was  on  the  shore,  waving  his  handkerchief  in 
farewell. 
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SOVEREIGNTY. 


N  every  organised  community  there  exists,  back  of  the  practical 
ma;chinery  of  government,  a  supreme  faculty  of  control,  which 
political  writers  have  usually  agreed  to  call  "sovereignty."  By 
sovereignty  is  meant  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of  ruling  the 
State,  or  we  may  define  it  as  the  primary  source  of  all  political  power. 
As  lawyers,  however,  define  equity  by  enumerating  its  various  func- 
tions, so  we,  following  their  example,  can  probably  attain  to  a  clearer 
notion  of  sovereignty  by  presenting  to  view  its  several  capacities,  and 
pointing  out  wherein  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  political 
conceptions  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded.  For  though  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  seems  on  reflection  simple  and  obvious  enough, 
yet  experience  proves  that  it  is  too  abstract  for  the  unaided  compre- 
hension of  many  persons,  and  hence  upon  no  subject  has  there  been 
more  misconception  and  confusion  of  thought  than  upon  this.  This 
is  to  be  regretted.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of 
education  and  mental  culture  to  the  permanence  and  well-being  of 
our  institutions  j  but  no  amount  of  mere  intelligence  will  avail  us  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  unless  it  embraces  true  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  framework  of  our  institutions.  There  are  those  who  honestly 
believe  that  much  of  the  political  evil  which  now  afflicts  the  country, 
the  indifference  to  political  morality,  the  contempt  for  constitutional 
obligations,  the  ignorance  of  constitutional  guarantees,  and  the  daily 
usurpations  of  ungranted  powers,  are  due  to  the  false  and  shallow 
political  teaching  engrafted  for  many  years  past  upon  our  common 
school  system. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Sovereignty,  to  begin,  is  not  govern- 
ment, which  is  but  its  creature,  agent  and  minister.  We  may  as 
properly  identify  a  man  with  his  business-agent,  as  sovereignty  with 
its  agent,  Government.  Government  has  with  great  propriety  been 
defined  as  "  the  will  of  the  whole  executed  by  those  selected  for  that 
purpose.''''  It  follows  from  this  definition,  that  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  Government  is,  and  of  necessit}  must  be,  purely  representative 
and  vicarious  in  character;  while  sovereignty,  as  we  define  it,  is 
inherent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  are 
but  the  formal  expression  of  the  sovereign  will.  They  are  supreme, 
it  is  true,  but  supreme  only  sub  ?nodo  ;  supreme,  because  the  sovereign 
has  so  declared,  and  not  from  their  own  intrinsic  force.  There  is 
obviously  a  wide  difference  between  this  qualified,  or  secondary  and 
derivative  supremacy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  The 
distinction  between  them  and  sovereignty  is  as  well  marked  as  that 
between  a  man's  obligations  and  contracts  and  the  man  himself. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  certain  politicians  to  speak  as  though  they 
deemed  sovereignty  and  sovereign  powers  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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We  must  suppose,  however,  that  they  mean  those  who  exercise  such 
powers,  rather  than  the  powers  themselves.  Sovereignty  is  one  thing, 
sovereign  powers  are  another ;  the  last  in  fact  are  but  attributes 
of  the  first.  These  men  too  commit  the  error  of  distinguishing  some 
political  powers  as  sovereign,  and  others  as  not.  They  say,  that  as 
such  and  such  a  government  exercises  sovereign  powers,  it  must 
necessarily  be  sovereign.  A  more  glaring  iion  sequitur  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  All  political  powers  are  necessarily  and  essentially 
sovereign,  in  so  far  as  they  all  without  exception  owe  their  origin  to 
the  sovereign  will.  Nor  are  there  any  degrees  to  be  found  among 
these  powers.  The  power  to  declare  war,  to  coin  money,  or  to 
regulate  commerce,  may  each  in  its  consequences  be  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar,  or  the 
power  to  open  a  road  through  a  citizen's  farm  ;  but  considered 
merely  as  a  question  of  power,  the  one  involves  as  high  degree  of 
sovereign  authority  as  the  other. 

Powers  stand  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  sovereign  as  a 
man's  volition  and  capacity  to  act  stand  in  to  the  man.  A  man  may 
select  an  agent  and  delegate  to  him  all  authority  to  act  in  his  stead, 
may  make  him,  in  short,  a  universal  agent;  yet  they  do  not  thereby 
interchange  their  identity.  The  one  is  still  principal,  the  other  still 
agent.  The  rights  and  powers  of  the  one  are  still  inherent,  those  of 
the  other  vicarious  and  derivative.  The  will  of  the  one  is  still  para- 
mount and  supreme,  that  of  the  other  is  so  only  in  a  restricted  sense. 
As  respects  third  parties,  the  acts  of  the  agent  possess  all  the  force 
and  legal  validity  which  they  would  have  if  proceeding  directly  from 
the  principal ;  but  as  respects  the  principal  himself,  though  he  may 
not  be  legally  competent  to  disavow  any  act  of  the  agent  while  the 
relation  continues;  yet  he  may  at  any  moment  recall  the  authority 
and  terminate  the  agency.  So  with  government,  political  powers,  and 
sovereignty.  The  sovereign  is  principal ;  government  is  the  agent, 
and  the  mass  of  political  powers  granted  by  the  fundamental  law 
constitutes  its  authority.  The  extent  of  this  authority  can  in  no  case 
affect  or  alter  the  natural  relations  of  these  three  things.  The 
authority  of  the  government  may  be  utterly  without  limits,  yet  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  the  primary  source  of  all  political  authority,  is 
still,  as  respects  its  creature  and  minister^  supreme.  Another  distinc- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  political  power  of  the  sovereign 
is  without  limit  or  restraint,  that  of  the  government  is  subject  to 
whatever  restrictions  the  sovereign  may  have  imposed.  The  functions 
of  government  are  properly  confined  to  the  control  of  individuals  and 
the  protection  of  society ;  the  functions  of  sovereignty  relate  to  the 
creation  and  organisation  of  government  itself.  The  duties  of  the 
first  are  regulative  ;  those  of  the  latter  constitutive.  We  have  been 
thus  particular  in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  these  distinctions  (to 
which  we  may  again  return)  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, and  because  in  the  want  of  a  clear  apprehension  of  their 
nature  lies,  as  we  conceive,  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  source  of  political  authority. 

We  have  defined  "  sovereignty  "  as  inherent,  that  is,  as  co-existent 
in  and  with  the  community.     The  moment  a  community  comes  into 
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being,  a  right  of  government  springs  up  with  it,  which  answers  in  all 
respects  to  the  idea  we  have  of  sovereignty.  But  sovereignty  is  not 
only  inherent ;  it  is  also  inalienable  and  indivisible.  These  qualities 
spring  necessarily  from  its  being  inherent ;  for  to  assert  that  a  thing 
necessarily  inherent  can  be  transferred,  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Sovereign  powers,  or  rather  the  exercise  of  them,  can  be  and 
most  usually  are  both  partitioned  and  alienated.  But  sovereignty 
itself,  the  /acuity  of  being  the  source  of  all  law  and  all  government,  is 
manifestly  incapable  of  being  transferred  or  partitioned  by  any  human 
process.  Indeed,  we  may  as  properly  speak  of  a  man  dividing  his 
identity  or  alienating  his  personality,  as  of  the  sovereign  doing  either 
of  the  same  in  respect  to  itself.  In  the  olden  time  men  sometimes 
sold  themselves  into  slavery ;  but  though  practically  subjected  to  the 
will  of  another,  the  native  and  inherent  right  lo  freedom  still  remained. 
So  too  sovereignties  have  sometimes  by  force  or  fraud  been  subjected 
to  the  domination  of  others  ;  but  the  inherent  right  continued  to  exist, 
and  could  only  be  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  community  to 
which  it  pertained. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  line  of  reasoning. 
No  one  is  bound  by  a  compact  made  with  himself;  nor  is  any  one 
bound  by  an  agreement  with  another  providing  for  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  sovereign  can  only  alienate  itself  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
an  agreement  with  itself  or  with  another  sovereign  ;  but  the  first  has 
no  force  in  law  or  ethics,  because  there  is  no  §econd  party  to  be 
injured  by  its  non-observance.  The  second  is  a  compact  for  self- 
destruction,  and  will  no  more  bind  than  the  covenant  of  a  man  to 
take  his  own  life  or  sell  himself  into  perpetual  slavery. 

If  sovereignty  is  inalienable,  it  is  also  indivisible.  The  one  involves 
the  otiier ;  for  it  can  only  be  divided  by  the  transfer  of  a  part,  and  if 
no  transfer  is  possible,  no  division  is  possible. 

The  principle  of  sovereignty  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  ages. 
Those  who  loosely  talk  of  different  kinds  of  sovereigns  confound  gov- 
ernment with  sovereignty.  Government,  the  creature  of  the  sovereign 
will,  may  change  its  form  as  often  as  that  will  shall  direct.  It  may 
be  in  form  a  republic  this  year,  a  limited  monarchy  next,  and  an 
absolute  despotism  the  year  after,  the  sovereign  remaining  through 
all  these  mutations  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Frequent  altera- 
tions in  the  framework  of  government  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
exceedingly  unwise  ;  but  they  involve  no  question  of  disputed  power 
or  right,  so  far  as  the  sovereign  is  concerned.  Its  will  is  always 
imperative  and  must  be  obeyed. 

The  functions  of  sovereignty  are  creative  and  constitutive.  First 
of  all,  the  sovereign  organises  a  government.  To  this  it  either  dele- 
gates all  political  powers,  or  by  constitutional  restrictions  it  limits 
them.  The  instrument  by  which  this  is  done  is  in  modern  phrase 
called  a  constitution,  and  it  is  necessarily  the  supreme  and  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State.  Having  created  a  government  and  endowed 
it  with  powers,  sovereignty  becomes  for  the  time  being  latent  and 
quiescent,  and  so  remains  until  its  powers  shall  again  be  invoked  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  or  modifying  existing  institutions,  and  of 
establishing  others  in  their  stead.     In  ancient  times,  in  small  com- 
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munities,  the  sovereign's  self,  so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned, 
often  actively  participated  in  matters  of  government.  Kings  also, 
who  were  supposed  to  reign  by  divine  right,  and  who  upon  that 
theory  were  endowed  with  inherent  sovereignty,  often  participated  in 
the  active  control  of  their  several  kingdoms.  Since,  however,  the 
nations  of  the  present  day  are  much  too  populous  for  their  people  to 
assemble  and  legislate  en  masse ;  since,  too,  the  divine-right  doctrine 
may  be  assumed  to  have  faded  into  a  mere  myth  of  the  past,  and  the 
principle  and  practice  of  representation  have  been  fully  established 

—  we  can  with  strict  propriety  assert  that  in  this  age,  sovereignty 
never  directly  or  actively  participates  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
government. 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that  the  relation  of  the 
sovereign  to  government  is  not  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  latter.  It  remains  to  establish  that  such  relation  is 
no  more  affected  by  the  fonti  of  the  government  than  by  the  extent 
of  its  powers  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  always  within  the  scope  of  the 
sovereign's  capacity  to  establish  a  government  of  any  form  it  pleases; 
and  whatever  the  form  established,  it  is  and  must  ever  remain  a  mere 
agent  of  the  sovereign,  and  subject  to  its  will.  Since  there  is  really 
no  practical  limit  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter),  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  capable  of 
establishing  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  an  oligarchy,  as  free  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Absolute  monarchs,  we  admit,  have  claimed  to 
reign  by  divine  appointment,  thus  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  nation  ; 
but  there  have  been  exceptions  even  to  this  rule.  Thus  the  two 
Napoleons,  despotic  as  they  were,  emphatically  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  nation  by  erecting  their  thrones  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  French  people.  Cromwell  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
despot,  though  a  wise  and  probably  virtuous  one  ;  yet  he  too  more 
than  once  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  authority  was  derived 
from  his  people,  and  was  not  inherent  in  himself.  Among  the  most 
absolute  and  unlimited  of  modern  institutions  is  the  government  (not 
the  monarchy)  of  England.  It  is  a  maxim  of  English  lawyers  that 
Parliament  can  do  anything  but  change  the  sex  of  an  individual ;  yet 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688  no  political  fact  has  been  more  distinctly 
recognised  by  English  publicists  and  statesmen,  than  that  sovereignty 

—  the  right  to  make  and  unmake  governments  —  resides  in  the  nation. 
To  go  further  back  into  antiquity,  probably  the  emperors  of  Rome 
were  the  most  despotic  rulers  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  was  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  Empire  that  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
had  the  force  of  law ;  yet  Justinian,  in  the  very  Institutes  which  con- 
tain this  announcement  of  the  gospel  of  absolutism,  distinctly  traces 
the  authority  of  the  emperors  to  a  grant  made  to  them  by  the  people 
through  what  he  terms  the  *'■  lex  regia."  Very  true,  the  same  emperor, 
or  those  rather  who  wrote  in  his  name,  in  other  parts  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  (notably  in  the  introduction  to  the  Pandects),  claim  for  the 
Imperial  authority  an  origin  by  divine  grant.  How  the  discrepancy 
arose  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  only  shows  (what  we  might  easily 
conclude  a  priori)  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  the  ideas 
of  even  the  greatest  jurists  were  much  at  sea  upon  the  questions  of 
the  source  of  political  powers. 
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Having  in  the  foregoing  shown,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  sovereignty,  it  remains  to  answer  the  question,  In 
whom  does  sovereignty  reside?  When  men  assemble  together  and 
organise  themselves  into  communities,  they  do  so,  we  must  suppose, 
upon  some  implied  understanding  or  agreement  having  reference  to 
the  future  government  and  control  of  the  community  and  its  members. 
In  this  supposed  compact  —  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  may 
call,  with  Rousseau,  the  "  social  contract  "  —  each  and  every  citizen 
is  represented,  and  a  state  of  absolute  equality  is  established  between 
them.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to 
infer,  as  Hobbes  did,  from  this  very  equality,  that  every  community 
must  necessarily  have  conferred  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  on 
some  particular  family,  whose  power  could  not  be  legally  restrained 
or  limited.  On  the  contrary,  we  infer  from  this  equality  under  the 
social  compact,  that  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  that 
compact  sovereignty  was  bestowed  on  any  set  of  persons  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  not  bestowed  or 
granted  at  all,  but  rather  remained  vested  in  ali  the  members  of  the 
community  regarded  as  a  body  corporate  or  political  unit.  Our  con- 
clusion is  also  sustained  by  analogy.  If  property  be  found  without 
an  owner,  it  is  usually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  ;  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  where  all  are  equally  possessed  of  rights,  or  equally  without 
them,  no  preference  shall  be  allowed  to  any.  Were  sovereignty  then  « 
the  creature  of  grant,  inasmuch  as  we  are  precluded  from  presuming 
a  grant  to  any  particular  set  of  persons,  we  are  compelled  to  infer 
that  it  is  to  the  whole  community.  But  sovereignty  is  not  subject  to 
pass  by  grant,  but  it  is  inherent ;  and  since  we  cannot  presume  it  to 
be  inherent  in  any  person,  family,  or  body  of  persons,  we  are 
inevitably  driven  to  the  deduction  that  it  resides  in  the  entire  body 
or  community. 

This  principle,  that  every  organised  community  is  endowed  with 
sovereignty,  meets  with  general  if  not  universal  acceptation  at  the 
hands  of  political  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  The 
seeming  repudiation  of  it  which  we  sometimes  witness,  is  the  result, 
probably,  of  loose  and  inaccurate  use  of  language,  rather  than  of  an 
actual  dissent  from  the  principle.  We  have  heard  men,  otherwise 
well  informed,  speak  of  the  state  or  federal  constitution,  especially  the 
latter,  as  sovereign.  Some  claim  sovereignty  for  the  federal,  others 
for  the  sidiiQ  government,  while  still  another  class  talk  and  write  of  its 
being  divided  between  the  two.  Forgetting  that  it  is  utterly  incapable 
of  partition  ;  that  it  is  inborn  and  co-existent  with  the  community 
itself,  they  ascribe  to  the  state  governments  what  they  call  "  local 
•sovereignty,"  and  to  the  federal  government  sovereignty  as  respects 
general  and  international  affairs.  The  source  of  these  errors  is 
obviously  found  in  the  practice  of  coftfounding  sovereignty  with 
political  powers,  or  the  thing  with  its  attributes.  Some,  too,  confound 
sovereignty  with  supremacy  ;  which  would  be  quite  proper,  if  by 
"  supremacy  "  they  meant  that  ultimate  right  or  capacity  which  is  the 
source  of  all  political  authority  and  the  creator  and  fou?ider  of  all  political 
institutions.  But  they  do  not  always  use  the  word  in  this  sense,  but 
rather  as  synonymous  with  political  superiority ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
a  mere  incident  of  sovereignty,  and  not  the  thing  itself. 
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The  theory  of  government  by  divine  commission  has  probably 
never  gained  a  foothold  in  our  own  country,  though  its  natural  off- 
spring, the  paternal  theory  of  government,  is  accepted  by  far  more 
persons  of  intelligence  than  we  should  a  priori  have  supposed.  Even 
in  the  old  world  very  few  probably  accept  the  fiction  in  absolute  good 
faith,  though  it  still  to  a  great  extent  infiuences  the  destinies  of  men, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  openly  professed  by  some  of  the  most  potent 
rulers  of  the  world.  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry, 
how  a  doctrine  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  reason  and  common-sense 
ever  managed  to  obtain  credence,  and  maintain  a  foothold  in  the 
minds  of  mankind.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  be  content  to 
present  a  bare  outline  of  the  facts  and  of  our  conclusions  therefrom. 

A  few  centuries  ago  all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  supposed 
by  rulers  and  ruled  alike  to  exist  by  divine  appointment.  Nor  does 
this  remark  apply  to  the  monarchies  alone  of  that  period.  So  far  as 
we  have  ascertained,  the  Oligarchs  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  as 
pertinacious  in  asserting,  and  as  ostentatious  in  proclaiming  the 
divine  origin  of  their  authority,  as  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne  or  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  a  very  few  others,  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  no  conception- of  the  true  mission  of  government.  With  them  the 
notion  of  trust  or  confidence,  which  enters  into  the  conception  of  all 
liberal  forms  of  government  in  our  times,  was  totally  unheard  of.  On 
the  contrary,  with  all  their  ideas  of  government  was  coupled  the  idea 
of  absolute  ownership  or  property.  This  no  doubt  was  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  feudal  system,  in  which  governmental  authority 
was  often  connected  with  rights  and  acquisitions  of  a  proprietary 
kind.'  As  late  even  as  the  seventeenth  century,  no  heir  in  fee-simple 
succeeded  to  his' inheritance  upon  the  death  of  his  father  with  greater 
apparent  right  than  did  the  successors  to  the  thrones  of  Europe  upon 
the  demise  of  their  ancestors.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  theo- 
cratic ideas  had  not  entirely  lost  their  force  in  those  times.  The 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  was  supposed  to  be  seen  in  occur- 
rences of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  the  divine  power,  admitted  as  it  was  to  manifest  itself  upon  the 
most  trivial  occasions,  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  grand 
affairs  of  state.  Rulers  became  at  once  invested  with  a  halo  of 
divine  authority  the  moment  they  were  recognised  as  agents  of  the 
divine  will.  By  the  two  processes  referred  to,  the  divine  right 
theory  became,  and  was  for  long  generally  accepted  as,  the  established 
groundwork  of  government  in  this  world.  We  say  "generally,"  for 
it  was  by  no  means  universally  acquiesced  in  in  practice,  however  it 
might  have  been  in  theory.  The  English  especially,  in  practice,  pro- 
tested against  and  repudiated  the  "divine  right."  During  the  reigns 
of  all  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  the  right  of  Parliament  to  limit 
the  descent  of  the  crown  was  asserted  by  lawyers  and  statesmen  in 
most  emphatic  terms  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  crown  was 
more  than  once  transferred  from  one  claimant  to  another  and  back 
again.  In  the  course  of  these  transfers  and  retransfers,  it  must  have 
at  some  time  covered  the  head  of  one  who  was  not  heir,  and  whose 
only  title  to  wear  it  was  victorious  battle,  sanctioned  in  its  results  by 
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an  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  while  rejecting 
the  claim  of  a  divine  legation  for  their  kings,  they  asserted  it  for  the 
entire  governing  body  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The 
same  may  have  been  true  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  who, 
while  rejecting  the  divine  right  of  Charles  and  Philip,  claimed  it,  not- 
withstanding, for  the  bodies  called  "  States  General,"  or  "  States 
Provincial."  Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine  upon  the  rights  and  condition  of  the  people  will  not  be 
denied.  The  ruler  was  everything,  the  people  literally  nothing,  while 
it  prevailed. 

The  powers  of  sovereignty  being  in  a  human  sense  wholly  unlimited, 
they  must  be  equally  absolute,  whether  vested  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  in  a  small  number  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  some  golden 
book,  or  in  a  crowned  unit.  When  the  sovereign  and  government 
are  one  and  the  same,  there  is  of  course  no  authority  in  being  capable 
of  restraining  them.  Besides  all  this,  if  we  presume  a  grant  from  the 
Divine  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  can  presume  no  limits 
to  exist  to  it  ;  since  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  any  one  power 
was  withheld  in  preference  to  another.  We  must  hence  suppose  that 
none  were  withheld.  This  doctrine,  that  the  divine  right  theory 
necessarily  implies  unlimited  power  in  the  ruler,  is' so  obvious,  that  no 
logical-minded  apologist  for  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  thought  of 
denying  it.  Hobbes,  the  most  logical  and  philosophical  of  them  all, 
in  terms  admits  and  defends  it.  Under  such  a  system,  therefore,  the 
sole  protection  which  the  subject  possesses  is  in  the  humanity  and 
beneficence  of  him  whom  the  laws  of  descent  have  pointed  out  as 
ruler.  Of  rights,  he  has  none  ;  of  privileges,  such  only  as  his  lord 
and  master  sees  proper  to  accord  him. 

These  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to  apply  to  monarchy  by  divine 
right ;  but  they  are  almost  as  pertinent  to  other  forms  of  government 
claiming  to  rule  by  divine  commission.  Indeed,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  an  aristocracy  or  democracy  based  upon  such  pretensions 
would  not  in  practice  prove  a  far  more  intolerable  tyranny  than  the 
government  of  any  single  individual.  Such  pretensions  are,  too,  in 
their  case  just  as  false  and  inadmissible  as  in  that  of  the  monarch. 
No  notion  can  be  more  unjust  and  mischievous  than  that  which  has 
made  such  progress  in  these  latter  times,  that  majorities  are  endowed 
by  nature  or  the  Creator  with  rights  not  possessed  by  minorities. 

As  regards  sovereignty  itself,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  exists  by 
divine  right,  or  its  equivalent,  natural  law  ;  but  as  regards  govern- 
ments, whatever  their  form  may  be,  they  are  all  equally  vicarious  in 
character,  and  creatures  of  the  sovereign  will. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that  all  governments  not  imposed 
by  external  force  or  internal  faction  are  equally  legitimate,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  equally  creatures  of  the  sovereign  will.  Sovereignty  being 
inherent  in  the  community  or  nation,  it,  and  it  only,  has  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  kind  of  institutions  fitted  to  its  wants  and  condition. 
From  its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal  except  back  to  itself  again. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  and  define  the  limits,  if 
limits  there  are,  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty. 

J.  R.  M. 
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[The  fine  poem  which  follows  was  sent,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  a  newspaper 
in  York,  Pa.,  as  an  anonymous  contribution.  The  MS.  gave  evidence  that  the 
person  who  prepared  it  for  the  press  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  poem. 
A  gentleman,  then  and  now  connected  with  the  press,  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  lines,  that  he  made  many  attempts  to  discover  the  author, 
but  without  success  ;  and  we  now  reproduce  it,  not  only  for  its  high  merit,  but  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
author's  life.  The  allusion  in  the  poem,  to  the  "five  bright  summers  on  sweet 
Scio's  isle,"  would  seem  to  fix  its  date  as  not  earlier  than  1826,  to  which  five 
summers  from  the  sack  of  Scio  by  Kara  AH  on  April  11,  1S22,  would  reach.  It 
is  evidently  the  work  of  no  ordinary  writer ;  and  the  finish  and  masterly  character 
of  the  versification  sliow  practice  as  well  as  genius.  Whoever  wrote  these  lines, 
must  have  written  much  more. — Ed.] 

ROLL  on,  thou  Bosphorus,  in  wrath  or  play, 
Roused  by  the  storm  or  gilded  by  the  ray ; 
With  thy  blue  billows,  to  the  boundless  sea 
Roll  on,  like  Time,  into  Eternity. 
Thy  empire  naught  shall  change  —  upon  thy  breast 
Guilt  hath  no  record,  tyranny  no  rest. 
Roll  on  !  the  rock-built  city  shall  decay. 
Men  sleep  in  death  and  kingdoms  pass  away, 
But  thou,  unbowed,  shalt  steal  like  music  by, 
Or  lift  thj  Titan  head  and  dare  the  sky. 

Alas  for  proud  Byzantium  !    .On  her  head 

The  fire  may  smoulder  and  the  foe  may  tread  ; 

Yet  with  heroic  look  and  lovely  form 

She  mocks  the  deep,  unconscious  of  the  storm. 

Her  footstool  is  the  shore,  which  hears  the  moan 

Of  dying  waves  —  the  mountain  is  her  throne. 

Her  princely  minarets,  whose  spires  on  high 

Gleam  with  their  crescents  in  Jhe  cloudless  sky ; 

Her  temples  bathed  in  all  the  pomp  of  day; 

Her  domes  that  backward  flash  the  living  ray ; 

Her  cool  kiosks,  round  which  from  granite  white 

High  sparkling  fountains  catch  a  rainbow  light. 

And  the  dark  cypress,  sombre  and  o'ercast, 

Which  speaks  the  sleep,  the  longest  and  the  last  — 

Each  scene  around  the  haughty  city  throws 

A  mingled  charm  of  action  and  repose  ; 

Each  feature  breathes  of  glory  wrapt  in  gloom  — 

The  feast,  the  shroud,  the  palace  and  the  tomb  ! 

Yet  thou  art  fair,  and  still  my  soul  surveys 
A  vision  of  delight,  and  still  I  gaze. 
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Proud  city,  on  the  past,  when  first  the  beam 

Slept  on  thy  temples  in  its  mid-day  dream. 

Methinks  the  genius  of  thy  fatherland 

Raised  his  gray  head  and  clenched  his  withered  hand, 

Exulting  in  a  parent's  pride  to  see 

Old  Rome,  without  her  gods,  revived  in  thee. 

Fair  Queen  !  unlike  thy  proud  and  high  compeers, 

Thou  wert  not  cradled  in  the  lap  of  years, 

But  like  celestial  Pallas,  hymned  of  old, 

Thy  sovereign  form,  inviolate  and  bold, 

Sprang  to  the  perfect  zenith  of  its  prime 

And  took  no  favors  from  the  hand  of  Time. 

Oh  !  every  glorious  gift  of  every  zone 

Was  flung  before  thee  on  thy  virgin  throne  !  ^ 

No  breeze  could  blow  but  from  thy  yielding  slaves 

Some  handmaid  ship  came  riding  o'er  the  ^vaves  ; 

The  costly  treasures  of  the  marble  isle. 

The  spice  of  Ind,  the  riches  of  the  Nile, 

The  stores  of  earth,  like  streams  that  seek  the  sea, 

Poured  out  the  tribute  of  their  wealth  to  thee. 

How  proud  was  thy  dominion  !     States  and  kings 

Slept  'neath  the  shadow  of  thine  outstretched  wings. 

And  to  the  moral  eye  how  more  than  fair 

Were  thy  pecuHar  charms,  which  boasted  there 

No  proud  Pantheon,  flaming  in  the  sun. 

To  claim  for  many  gods  the  meed  of  One  ; 

No  scene  of  tranquil  grove  and  babbling  stream 

For  vain  philosophy  to  muse  and  dream. 

Till  reason  shows  a  maze  without  a  clue. 

And  truth  seems  false,  and  falsehood's  self  seems  true  ! 

Oh  no  !  upon  thy  temples  gladly  bright 

The  truth  revealed  shed  down  its  living  light. 

Thine  was  no  champion  badge  of  Pagan  shame, 

But  that  best  gift,  the  cross  of  Him  who  came 

To  lift  the  guilty  spirit  'from  the  sod. 

To  point  from  earth  to  heaven  —  from  man  to  God  ! 

Alas  !  that  peace  so  gentle,  hope  so  fair. 

Should  make  but  strife  and  herald  but  despair. 

Oh  thine,  Byzantium,  thine  were  bitter  tears, 

A  couch  of  fever  and  a  throne  of  fears, 

When  Passion  drugged  the  bowl  and  flashed  the  steel. 

When  Murder  followed  in  the  track  of  Zeal, 

When  that  Religion,  born  to  guide  and  bless. 

Itself  became  perverse  and  merciless. 

And  factions  of  the  circus  and  the  shrine 

And  lords  like  slaves  and  slaves  like  lords  were  thine  ! 
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Then  did  thy  empire  sink  in  slow  decay  ; 
Then  were  its  stately  branches  torn  away  ; 
And  thou,  exposed  and  stripped,  wert  left  instead 
To  bear  the  lightnings  on  thy  naked  head. 

Yet  wert  thou  noble  —  still  in  vain,  in  vain  ! 
The  Vandal  strove,  he  could  not  break  the  chain  ; 
The  bold  Bulgarian  cursed  thee  as  he  bled  ; 
The  Persian  trembled  and  the  pirate  fled  ; 
Twice  did  the  baffled  Arab  onward  press 
To  drink  thy  tears  of  danger  and  distress  ; 
Twice  did  the  fiery  Frank  usurp  thy  halls, 
And  twice  the  Grecian  drove  him  from  thy  walls  ; 
And  when  at  last  up  sprang  thy  Tartar  foe. 
With  fire  and  sword  more  dread  than  Dandolo, 
Vain  was  the  task ;  the  triumph  was  not  won 
Till  fraud  achieved  what  treason  had  begun. 

But  in  that  fierce  distress,  and  at  that  cry, 

Did  none  assist  thee,  and  did  none  reply  ? 

No  !     Kings  were  deaf,  and  Pontiffs  in  their  pride 

Like  Levites  gazed,  ^ftl  like  them  turned  aside  ; 

While  infidels  within  Sophia's  shrine 

Proianed  the  cup  that  held  the  sacred  wine, 

And,  worse  than  base  idolaters  of  old. 

Proclaimed  that  Prophet-Chief  whose  books  unfold 

The  deadliest  faith  that  ever  framed  a  spell 

To  make  of  Heaven  an  Earth  —  of  Earth  a  Hell! 

Yet  stood  there  one,  erect  -in  might  and  mind, 

Before  whom  groaned  despair  and  death  behind. 

Oh,  thou  last  Caesar !  greater  midst  thy  tears 

Than  all  thy  laureled  and  renowned  compeers  ! 

I  see  thee  yet — I  see  thee  kneeling  where 

The  patriarch  lifts  the  cup  and  breathes  the  prayer ; 

Now  in  the  tempest  of  the  battle's  strife. 

Where  trumpets  drown  the  shrieks  of  parting  life  ; 

Now  with  a  thousand  wounds  upon  thy  breast, 

I  see  thee  pillow  thy  calm  head  in  rest, 

And  like  a  glory-circled  martyr  claim 

The  wings  of  death  to  speed  thy  soul  from  shame. 

But  thou,  fair  city,  to  the  Turk  bowed  down, 
Didst  lose  the  brightest  jewel  in  thy  crown. 
They  could  not  spoil  thee  of  thy  sky,  thy  sea. 
Thy  mountain  belts  of  strength  and  majesty  ; 
But  the  bright  cross,  the  volumes  rescued  long, 
Sank  'neath  the  feet  of  that  barbarian  throng  ; 
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While  rose  the  gorgeous  Harem  in  its  sin, 

So  fair  without,  so  deadly  foul  within  — 

That  sepulchre,  in  all  except  repose, 

Where  woman  strikes  the  lute  and  plucks  the  rose, 

Strives  to  be  glad,  but  feels,  despite  the  will  — 

The  heart,  the  heart  is  true  to  nature  still. 

Yet  for  a  season  did  the  Moslem's  hand 

Win  for  thy  state  an  aspect  of  command. 

Let  Syria,  Egypt  tell,  let  Persia's  shame, 

Let  haughty  Barbarossa's  deathless  name. 

Let  Buca  speak,  let  Rhodes,  whose  knighted  brave 

Were  weak  to  serve  her,  impotent  to  save. 

Zeal  in  the  rear  and  valor  in  the  van 

Spread  far  the  fiats  of  thy  sage  divan. 

Till  stretched  the  sceptre  of  thy  sway  awhile 

Victorious  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Nile. 

Brief,  transitory  glory  !   foul  the  day, 

Foul  thy  dishonor  when  in  Corinth's  bay, 

'Neath  the  rich  sun,  triumphant  Venice  spread 

Her  lion  banner  as  the  Moslem  fled  ; 

When  proud  Vienna's  'saulting  Jjcoops  were  seen  ; 

When  Zenta's  laurels  decked  tn'ef  brave  Eugene  ; 

When  the  great  Shepherd  led  the  Persian  van. 

And  Cyrus  lived  again  in  Kouli  Khan  ; 

And  last,  and  most,  when  freedom  spurned  the  yoke, 

And  tyrants  trembled  as  the  Greeks  awoke. 

That  name  shall  be  thy  knell !  —  the  fostering  smile 

Of  five  bright  summers  on  sweet  Scio's  isle 

Hath  beamed  in  vain.     Oh,  blood  is  on  thy  head  ! 

The  heartless  living  and  the  tombless  dead 

Invoke  their  just  avengers.     Lo,  they  come  ! 

The  Muscovite  is  up  !     Hark  !  hark  !  the  drum 

Speeds  its  prophetic  summons  on  the  gale ! 

Thy  Sultan  trembles  and  thy  sons  turn  pale. 

Up  for  the  Prophet  !     Conquer  or  die  free  ! 

The  Balkan  make  the  Turk's  Thermopyls  ! 

Up  for  the  Prophet !     No  !    the  axe  and  cord 

Suit  Moslem  hands  far  better  than  the  sword. 

Then  bow  your  head  ;  your  towers  are  bought  and  sold  ; 

Prepare  the  parchment,  weigh  the  bribing  gold, 

While  rings  the  welkin  with  the  tale  of  doom, 

And  faction  smiles  above  her  yawning  tomb. 

Now  joy  to  Greece  !  the  genius  of  her  clime 
Shall  cast  his  gauntlet  at  the  tyrant  Time, 
And  wake  again  the  valor  and  the  fire 
Which  rears  the  trophy  and  attunes  the  lyre. 
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Oh  !    known  how  early  and  beloved  how  long, 
Ye  sea-girt  shrines  of  battle  and  of  song ! 
Ye  clustering  isles  that  by  the  ^gean  press'd 
In  sunshine  slumber  on  her  dark  blue  breast ! 
Land  of  the  brave,  athwart  whose  gloomy  night 
Breaks  the  bright  dawn,  red  harbinger  of  light ; 
May  glory  now  efface  each  blot  of  shame  ; 
May  Freedom's  torch  yet  light  thy  path  to  fame  ; 
May  Christian  truth,  in  this  thy  sacred  birth. 
Add  strength  to  empire,  give  to  wisdom  worth, 
And  with  the  rich-fraught  hopes  of  coming  years 
Inspire  thy  triumphs  while  it  dries  thy  tears  ! 

Yes,  joy  to  Greece  !  but  e'en  a  brighter  star 

On  Hope's  horizon  sheds  its  light  afar. 

Oh,  Staniboul!  thou  who  once  didst  clasp  the  sicrn, 

What  if  again  Sophia's  holy  shrine 

Should,  deaf  to  creeds  of  sensual  joy  and  strife. 

Re-echo  to  the  words  whose  gift  is  life  ? 

If  down  those  aisles  the  billowy  music's  swell 

Should  pour  the  song  of  Judah,  and  should  tell 

Of  sinners  met  in  penitence  to  kneel 

And  bless  the  rapture  they  have  learned  to  feel  ? 

Then,  though  thy  fortunes  and  thy  fame  decline. 

Then,  oh !  how  more  than  victory  were  thine  ! 

Ah,  dear  Religion  !  born  of  Him  who  smiled 
And  prayed  for  pardon  while  the  Jews  reviled, 
No  rose-decked  houris,  with  their  songs  of  o-iee 
Strew  the  rich  couch  ;  no  tyrants  strike  for  thee  ; 
Thy  holier  altar  feeds  its  silent  fire 
With  love,  not  hate  —  with  reason,  not  desire. 
Welcome  in  weal  or  woe,  thy  sovereign  mio-ht 
Can  temper  sorrow  and  enrich  delight. 
Can  gild  with  hope  our  darkest,  gloomiest  hours. 
Or  crown  the  brimming  cup  of  joy  with  flowers. 
Thine  is  the  peace-branch,  thine  the  pure  command 
Which  joins  mankind  like  brothers  hand  in  hand. 
And  oh  !  'tis  thine  to  purge  each  worldly  stain, 
Wrench  the  loose  links  that  form  this  mortal  chain, 
Whisper  of  realms  untravelled,  paths  untrod, 
And  lead,  Hke  Jacob's  ladder,  up  to  God  ! 
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A  VERY  HARD    CASE. 


I. 

Friends. 

"  There  are  moments  in  human  life  when  a  look,  a  word,  a   thought,   has    turned   the  balance 
in  the  scale' of  fate,  and  decided  a  destiny. 

IT  was  Sunday.  Over  the  graves  and  tombstones  of  those  who  will 
hear  its  sweet  music  no  more,  the  bell  was  summoning  the  towns- 
folk and  visitors  to  the  old  church  of  Auburn.  Around  and  about 
this  little  city  at  all  times  broods  the  spirit  of  repose.  'J'he  solitary 
railroad  that  passes  by  it  is  almost  forsaken  by  traffic,  and  the  rattle 
and  roar  of  business  are  never  heard  in  its  streets  ;  yet  on  this  bright 
summer  morning,  chance  was  invading  that  quiet  seclusion  with  an 
unexpected  danger. 

A  gentleman  who  had  arrived  on  the  evening  before  at  the  Carroll 
Inn,  a  station  a  few  miles  out  on  the  railroad,  set  off  a  little  while 
after  sunrise  to  walk  across  the  field,  taking  a  narrow  path  which 
rambles  with  many  pleasant  windings  into  the  road  that  leads  to 
Auburn.  This  gentleman,  whose  dress  was  in  the  most  costly  and 
striking  style,  and  whose  jewelry  was  conspicuous,  was  a  young  man 
of  not  more  than  twenty  and  four  or  five  years.  He  was  small,  though 
compact  in  figure,  and  active.  His  hair,  whiskers  and  beard  were 
glossy  black,  and  his  features  Jewish.  He  switched  and  twirled  a 
black  walking-cane  with  silver  knobs  on  it  in  his  hand,  and  he  had 
two  or  three  broad  rings  on  his  fingers. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  well  up  in  the  heavens,  and  in  its  full 
bright  light  he  might  now,  as  the  view  over  the  surrounding  hills  and 
valleys  became  more  extended,  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure  for  which, 
however,  he  had  no  taste.  These  morning  glows  and  tints  were  to 
him  but  glaring  light,  and  he  looked  along  the  solemn  and  shadowy 
hills  as  he  would  run  his  eyes  along  the  shops  in  Market  Space  —  if 
with  any  interest,  simply  to  amuse  himself  with  a  calculation  of  what 
they  might  be  worth  m  money.  Softly  to  his  ear  came  the  distant 
music  of  the  Auburn  church-bell,  but  he  heeded  not  its  music.  Even 
gray  headstones  and  grass-grown  graves  could  bring  home  to  him  no 
passing  thought  of  change  and  mortality ;  death  was  to  him  an  arith- 
metical formula  by  which  he  measured  annuities  and  reversions  and 
policies. 

He  v.'as  now  descending  a  large  hill  toward  Auburn,  and  the  banks 
at  the  right  hand  and  the  left  shut  out  the  view.  So  he  began  to 
descend  the  slope  at  his  leisure,  looking  up  and  about  him  and  down 
at  the  worn  road  for  material  tor  thought,  for  his  mind  was  bustling 
and  active. 

The  road  is  not  four  steps  across.  It  winds  steeply  between  high 
banks.  Over  these  stoop  and  cross  and  mingle  in  the  perspective 
the  gray  stems  of  tall  ash-trees,  mantled  in  wild-grape  vines,  which 
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here  and  there  have  climbed  among  the  boughs,  and  make  a  darker 
umbrage  among  the  clear  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  Beneath, 
ascending  the  steep  banks,  grow  clumps  of  nettles,  elder  and  thorn. 
Only  down  the  slope  of  the  road  can  the  traveller  see  anything  of  the 
country  it  traverses,  for  the  banks  out-top  him  on  either  side.  The 
rains  have  washed  its  stones  so  bare,  wearing  a  sort  of  gulley  in  the 
centre,  as  to  give  it  the  character  in  some  sort  of  a  forest  ravine. 

The  short,  handsome-faced  man  with  prominent  black  eyes  was 
walking  down  this  steep  and  secluded  road.  Those  sharp  eyes  of 
his  were  busy.  A  wild  bee  hummed  over  his  head,  and  he  cut  at  it 
pleasantly  with  his  stick ;  but  it  was  out  of  reach,  and  he  paused  and 
eyed  its  unconscious  flight  with  an  ugly  smile,  as  if  he  owed  it  a 
grudge  for  having  foiled  him.  There  was  little  life  in  that  dark  track. 
He  spied  a  small  dome-shaped  black  beetle  stumbling  through  the 
dust  and  pebbles  across  it.  The  young  man  drew  near  and  peered 
at  it  with  his  piercing  eyes  and  a  pleasant  grin.  He  stooped.  The 
point  of  his  pale  nose  was  right  over  it.  Across  the  desert  the  beetle 
was  toiling.  His  path  was  a  right  line.  The  stranger  looked  across 
to  see  what  he  was  aiming  at  or  where  was  his  home.  There  was 
nothing  particular  that  he  could  perceive  in  the  grass  and  weeds  at 
the  point  whitherward  he  was  tending.  The  beetle  sprawled  and 
stumbled  over  a  little  bead  of  clay,  recovered  his  feet  and  his  direction, 
and  plodded  on  in  a  straight  line.  The  young  man  put  his  stick, 
point  downward,  before  him.  The  beetle  rounded  it  carefully  and 
plodded  on  inflexibly  in  the  same  direction.  Then  he  of  the  black 
eyes  knocked  his  beetleship  gently  in  the  face,  and  again  and  again, 
jerking  him  this  way  or  that.  Still  like  a  prize-fighter  the  insect 
rallied  between  the  rounds,  and  drove  right  on  in  his  old  line.  The 
young  man  gave,  him  a  sharper  knock,  which  sent  him  a  couple  of 
feet  away  on  his  back.  Right  and  left  sprawled  and  groped  the  short 
legs,  but  alas  !  in  vain;  he  could  not  right  himself.  He  tried  to  lurch 
himself  over,  but  in  vain.  Now  and  tlien  came  a  frantic  gallop  with 
his  little  feet;  it  was  beating  the  air.  This  was  pleasant  to  the  man, 
who  stooped  over,  smiling  with  his  wide  mouth  and  showing  his  white 
teeth  ;  but  presently  he  tired  of  the  sight,  and  gave  the  beetle  a  poke 
under  the  back  which  tumbled  him  up  again  on  his  feet.  The  little 
thing  seemed  bothered  for  a  while,  but  he  soon  came  to  himself, 
turned  in  his  old  direction,  and  marched  stumbling  on  with  indomi- 
table perseverance  towards  the  self-same  point.  Probably  it  was  a 
favorite  haunt  he  was  making  for,  or  a  little  beetle  brood  and  a  wife 
were  awaiting  him  there.  A  strong  instinct  of  some  sort  urged  him, 
and  a  most  heroic  perseverance.  Alas !  the  journey  will  never  be 
accomplished.  The  distance  is  lessening,  the  green  grass  and  dock 
leaves  very  near ;  but  there  is  no  sympathy  with  his  instinct,  with  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  with  his  labors  and  hopes.  An  inverted  sympathy 
is  there  —  a  sympathy  with  the  difficulty,  with  the  "adversary,"  with 
death.  The  strange  man  with  the  sharp  black  eyes  brought  the 
point  of  his  stick  near  the  beetle's  back,  having  seen  enough  of  his 
pilgrimage,  and  squelched  him. 

The  pleasure  of  malice  is  curioas.     There  are  people  who  flavor 
their  meals  with  their  revenges,  whose  future  is  made  interesting  by 
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the  hope  that  this  or  that  person  may  come  under  their  heel.  Which 
is  pleasantest:  building  castles  in  the  air  for  ourselves,  or  dungeons 
in  Pandemonium  for  our  enemies?  It  is  well  for  one  half  of  the 
human  race  that  the  other  has  not  the  disposal  of  them.  More  rare, 
more  grotesque,  more  exquisitely  fiendish  is  that  sport  with  the 
mysteries  of  agony,  that  lust  of  torture,  that  constitutes  the  desire  and 
the  fruition  of  some  monstrous  souls. 

Having  ended  the  beetle's  brief  life  in  eternal  darkness,  and 
reduced  all  his  thoughts  and  yearnings  to  cipher,  and  dissolved  his 
persevering  and  resolute  little  character  never  to  be  recombined,  the 
young  man  looked  up  among  the  yellow  leaves  in  which  the  birds 
were  chirping  their  morning  gossip,  and  treated  them  to  a  capital  imi- 
tation of  a  wildcat,  followed  by  a  still  happier  one  of  a  screech-owl, 
which  set  all  the  sparrows  and  robins  in  the  bushes  near  twittering  in 
panic ;  and  having  sufficiently  amused  himself,  he  bethought  him  of 
his  mission  to  Auburn.  So  on  he  marched,  whistling  an  air  from  an 
opera,  which  he  did  with  the  brilliancy  and  precision  of  a  little 
flageolet  ;  insomuch  that  it  amounted  to  quite  a  curiously  pretty 
accomplishment,  and  any  one  would  have  wondered  how  a  gentleman 
with  so  unmistakable  a  vein  of  the  miscreant  in  him  could  make  such 
sweet  and  bird-like  music. 

A  little  boy  riding  a  tired  donkey  into  Auburn,  pointed  out  to  him 
the  high  hedge  which  encloses  the  yard  and  grounds  of  Thorndale,  a 
beautiful  cottage  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  town 
below.  With  a  jaunty  step,  twirling  his  cane  and  whistling  as  he  went, 
he  approached  the  cottage  gate,  where  on  a  square  bit  of  board,  in 
fresh  black  and  white  paint,  he  read  the  following: 

NOTICE. 

No  ADMISSION  AT  THIS  GATE  TO  ANY  BUT 
SERVANTS  OR  OTHERS  EMPLOYED  AT  ThORN- 
DALE. 

Any  PERSON  found  trespassing  within 

THIS    ENCLOSURE    WILL    BE    PROSECUTED    AC- 
CORDING  TO    LAW. 

May,  1S7— . 

He  paused  a  moment  to  read  this  warning,  and  then  with  careless 
boldness  pushed  open  the  gate  and  was  about  to  enter.  Upon  second 
thouo-ht,  however,  he  turned  at  the  threshold,  closed  the  gate  again, 
and  with  rapid  strides  descended  the  hill  into  Auburn. 

The  rector  of  the  village  church  was  pronouncing  his  final  blessing, 
when  the  stranger,  passing  swiftly  along  the  street,  was  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  churchyard.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  entered,  and  stepped  lightly  down  the  gravel-walk  to  the  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  the  little  vestibule.  He  stood  with  one  foot  upon 
them  like  a  man  awaiting  a  friend,  and  looked  listlessly  towards  the 
church-door.  As  he  thus  loitered,  a  friend  did  turn  up  whom  he  very 
little  expected  to  see  —  a  young  man,  though  hardly  so  young  as  him- 
self, good-looking  decidedly,  with  a  light  golden  moustache,  and  a, 
face  so  kind,  frank,  and  merry,  it  made  one  happy  to  look  at  it. 

"Ah,  Brownlow  !  I  had  not  an  idea.  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
years.  What  brings  you  here?''  said  he,  smiling,  and  shaking  the 
stranger's  hand. 
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"Down  here  just  for  a  day  or  two,"  answered  Fred  Brownlow,  re- 
turning the  cordial  greeting  of  his  friend,  Cleve  Preston,  a  young 
attorney  of  Auburn.  "I  have  just  arrived,"  he  continued,  "and  I 
dropped  in  here  for  a  moment  to  see  whom  I  might  see." 

By  this  time  the  congregation  were  astir  and  emerging  from  the 
church.  As  Fred  Brownlow  turned  again  toward  the  door,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  two  ladies  just  then  entering  the  vestibule.  "  By  Jove  !  "  he 
exclaimed  excitedly,  with  a  sudden  start  of  surprise  and  joy — "there 
she  is  now  !  " 

Cleve  Preston  also  glanced  quickly  towards  the  church-door  as  he 
heard  these  words,  and  a  bewildered,  troubled  expression  came 
instantly  into  his  face.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  middle-aged  person, 
and  the  other  quite  young,  not  more  than  twenty.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  latter  that  rivetted  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fred 
Brownlow  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  his  surprised  companion  wholly 
unaccountable.  It  appeared  to  be  acting  upon  him  with  the  insidious 
power  of  a  spell. 

The  old  lady  —  for  the  halo  of  interest,  of  which  the  young  girl  was 
the  centre,  included  her  —  was  dressed,  Fred  at  first  thought,  in  black  ; 
but  now  he  was  nearly  sure  it  was  a  purple  silk.  Though  she  had  a 
grave  countenance,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  it  was  by  no  means 
sombre  —  a  cheerful  and  engaging  countenance,  on  the  contrary. 
The  young  lady's  dress  was  a  rich  dark  gray  silk,  in  great  measure 
concealed  by  a  short  but  ample  cloak  or  coat  of  black  velvet ; 
altogether  a  costume  the  gravity  of  which  struck  one  as  demure  and 
piquant.  But'  oh  !  that  oval,  beautiful  face  !  No  man  could  ever 
have  fancied  in  flesh  and  blood  so  wonderful  an  embodiment  of 
Guido's  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  The  exquisite  brow  and  large 
hazel  eye,  so  clear  and  soft,  so  bold  and  shy  ;  the  face  voluptuous, 
yet  pure,  funest,  but  innocent  ;  the  rich  chestnut  hair,  the  pearly 
whiteness  and  scarlet  lips,  and  the  strange,  wild,  melancholy  look  — 
and  a  shadow  of  fate.  Three-quarters,  or  full  face,  or  momentary  pro- 
file, in  shade  now,  in  light,  the  same  wonderful  likeness  still.  The 
phantom  of  Beatrice  was  before  them  an  instant,  then  fleeting  away,, 
as  the  sunshine  fades  from  off  the  floor. 

"  Come  along,  quick ! "  said  Fred,  eagerly  grasping  his  friend  by 
the  arm  ;  "  let  us  see  where  they  go." 

Arm  in  arm,  they  hastened  out  of  the  churchyard,  and  saw  the 
figures,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  had  entered,  proceeding  leisurely  out 
of  Auburn  in  the  direction  of  Thorndale. 

"  We  must  not  get  too  near  ;  let  us  wait  a  little,  and  let  them  go 
on,"  suggested  Fred,  in  a  whisper,  as  if  the  ladies  could  have  over- 
heard him. 

Cleve  walked  along  in  silence,  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  was  worried 
and  troubled  ;  the  shadow  of  coming  events  rested  darkly  upon  his 
soul ;  but  some  men  have  no  turn  for  confidences,  and  Cleve  Preston 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  either  his  plans  or  his  feelings  to  any 
one. 

It  was  but   a  few  moments'  walk  to  Thorndale,  and   accordingly  in 
that  space  of  time  the  ladies,  without  having  once  looked  behind  them^ 
approached  and  entered  the  outer  gates  of  the  cottage. 
14 
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"  How  beautifully  she  walks  !  By  Jove  !  she  is  the  loveliest  being 
in  the  world,  I  must  admit.  I  do  believe  if  a  fellow  once  allows  a 
girl  to  get  into  his  head,  ever  so  little,  he  is  in  a  sort  of  way  drunk, 
worse  than  drunk,  systematically  foolish.  I've  been  doing  the  most 
idiotic  things — " 

So  spoke  Fred  Brownlow,  as  they  now  paused  to  watch  the  retreat 
of  the  unconscious  pair  up  the  shady  avenue.  At  first  he  seemed 
unaware  of  his  companion's  presence  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  him, 
he  abruptly  ended  his  soliloquy  : 

"Well,  Cleve,  I  forgot.  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  girl  is?  What 
is  she  doing  here .-'  "     His  face  was  pale,  and  his  voice  trerjibled. 

Cleve  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  what  to  say.  "  Look 
here,  Brownlow,"  he  exclaimed,  presently,  with  a  quick,  sharp  glance 
into  Fred's  face,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?  I  came  here  with 
you  to  gratify  a  mere  passing  whim,  as  I  thought ;  but  I  find  it  far 
otherwise.  I  do  know  that  lady ;  but  before  I  tell  you  who  she  is,  you 
must  explain." 

Fred  Brownlow  laughed  at  his  friend's  vehemence  ;  a  hard  forced 
laugh,  that  seemed  more  like  a  cry  of  pain.  Then  laying  his  hand 
upon  Cleve's  arm,  he  said,  "  Right,  Cleve  ;  always  prudent.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  can  read  the  whole  story :  you  are  in  love  with  her. 
Go  away  from  her,  Cleve.  Why  should  you  risk  your  reason  and  fall 
in  love  with  the  moon?  There's  nothing  like  the  radical  cure,  in 
such  a  case  —  absence.  If  the  cards  won't  answer,  try  the  dice  ;  if  they 
won't  do,  try  the  balls.  This  is  a  bad  venture  ;  you  have  put  your 
heart  to  sea  in  a  sieve.  No,  Cleve,  that  precious  freightage  is  for  a 
more  substantial  craft.  Save  yourself,  fly,  and  try  what  absence  will 
do,  and  work  and  play,  and  eating  and  drinking,  and  sleeping  abun- 
dantly in  a  distant  scene,  to  dissipate  the  fumes  of  your  intoxication, 
steal  you  away  from  the  enchantress,  and  restore  you  to  yourself. 
Therefore  I  echo  —  go  !  " 

Cleve  started  back  quickly,  and  stared  at  the  man  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  lost  his  senses  ;  but  the  sharp  black  eyes  twinkled  as  cun- 
ningly and  as  intelligently  as  ever.  "  Maybe  if  you  knew  a//,"  said 
he,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  ''  you  would  then  tell  me  what  this 
strange  conduct  means." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  and  he  continued:  "Miss  Margaret 
Ware  is  now  living  at  Thorndale  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Ware. 
Of  her  past  life  I  know  nothing.  She  came  here  three  months  ago, 
and  now  she  is  my  promised  wife^ 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  proud,  triumphant  tone,  and 
their  effect  was  almost  magical.  The  light  tone  and  manner  which 
Brownlow  had  so  plainly  assumed  fell  from  him  instantly. 

"Great  God  !  "  he  gasped  ;  "is  it  possible  she  would  go  so  far  as 
that  ?  "  He  glared  at  Cleve  as  he  spoke,  with  a  wild,  fierce  look,  and 
grasped  him  roughly  by  the  throat.  Then,  almost  instantly,  he  re- 
laxed his  grasp,  and  without  one  other  word,  regardless  of  all  Cleve's 
remonstrances,  he  sprang  over  the  low  fence  at  the  roadside,  and 
strode  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  little  path  that  leads  across  the  fields 
to  Auburn.  Cleve  stood  staring  after  him,  almost  petrified  with 
wonder  and  horror. 
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In  a  few  concise  and  somewhat  dry  sentences,  as  old  prison-stones 
bear  the  records  which  thin  hands,  long  since  turned  to  dust,  have 
carved,  the  world's  corridors  and  corners  bear  the  tracing  of  others 
that  were  busy  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  the  inscriptions  that 
give  the  trite  story  of  human  fears  and  sadness,  cut  sharp  and  deep 
in  the  rock,  tell  simply  and  briefly  how  Love  was  then,  as  now,  the 
King  of  the  Passions,  and  supreme  Joy  or  black  Care  its  constant  com- 
panion to  all  the  wayfarers  who  marched  by  the  same  route  to  the 
same  goal,  so  long  ago. 

II. 

Confirmation. 

When  Cleve  Preston  parted  company  with  his  friend  Fred 
Brownlow  that  Sunday  morning,  he  proceeded  directly  to  his  home 
in  Auburn  ;  and  having  abundant  store  of  food  for  reflection,  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  within-doors. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  accomplishments  and  of  talents,  and  of  a 
desultory  and  tumultuous  ambition,  which  sometimes  engrosses  him 
wholly,  and  sometimes  sickens  and  loses  its  appetite.  He  is  proud, 
but  not  vain  ;  affecting  indiliference,  he  loves  admiration.  The  object 
for  the  time  being  seizes  his  whole  soul ;  the  excitement  of  even  a 
momentary  pursuit  absorbs  him.  He  is  capricious,  but  also  frank, 
open,  and  impetuous.  He  is  undeniably  handsome  —  ladies  have 
been  heard  to  pronounce  him  fascinating  ;  but,  of  course,  in  measuring 
his  fascinations,  his  pro5iimity  to  a  fortune,  being  sole  heir  of  "  Old  " 
Preston,  the  great  banker,  was  not  forgotten.  For  the  present,  he  is 
haunted,  or  rather  possessed  by  the  demons  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  anxiety,  aroused  in  his  breast  by  the  strange  conduct  of  Mr.  Fred 
Brownlow. 

"It  is  the  oddest  thing  that  ever  happened,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  sat  in  his  room  that  evening,  trying  to  read  a  favorite  book  — 
"  What  the  deuce  has  brought  him  here  ?  Where  has  he  ever  met 
her?  and  what  secret  is  there  between  them?" — and  in  the  vain 
worry  over  his  own  questions  he  cast  his  book  angrily  to  the  floor, 
and  began  pacing  to  and  fro  the  room.  Willingly  would  he  believe 
Fred  a  madman,  and  blot  out  forever  the  memory  of  those  few  short 
hours.  Vain,  vain  !  in  sympathetic  dyes  the  shadow  stained  upon  the 
brain  still  fills  his  retina,  glides  before  him  in  light  and  shadow,  and 
will  not  be  divorced. 

Late  on  the  following  Monday  evening  he  walked  down  to  the 
village  Green,  the  promenade-ground  of  Auburn,  At  this  hour  of  the 
djiy  you  may  see  there  a  pretty  gathering  of  muslins  of  all  patterns 
and  silks  of  every  hue,  floating  and  rustling  over  the  Green  with  due 
admixture  of  — 

'*  White  waistcoat  and  black, 
Blue  waistcoat  and  gray — " 

with  all  proper  varieties  of  bonnet  and  hat,  "  pork-pie,"  "  wide- 
awake," "  stove-pipe,"  and  "  low  slouch."  There  are  professional 
gentlemen,  and  "gentlemen  of  leisure,"  fat  commercial  "gents"  in 
large  white  waistcoats  and  starched  white  cravats  ;  various  clergymen 
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in  spectacles  and  "  chokers,"  with  that  smile  proper  to  the  juvenile 
cleric,  curiously  meek  and  pert  ;  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  short,  making 
brief  holiday,  and  dropping  in  and  out  of  Auburn,  some  just  for  a  day 
and  off  again  in  a  fuss,  and  others  dawdling  away  a  week,  or  perhaps 
a  month  or  two,  serenely.  Auburn's  hey-day  of  fashion  as  a  summer 
country  resort  for  the  residents  of  the  neighboring  city  of  B.  has  long 
been  past  and  over;  but  though  the  "fast"  people  have  gone  else- 
where, it  is  still  creditably  frequented. 

It  is  a  cool,  hazy  summer  evening  :  the  Green  looked  bright,  and 
the  view  over  the  country  opened  beautifully  beyond  it,  with  the  ripe 
grain-fields  rippling  here  and  there  into  gleams  of  gold  away  to  the 
bases  of  the  glorious  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  which  rise  up  from  the 
deepest  blue  to  the  thinnest  gray,  and  with  many  a  dim  rift  and  crag 
and  wooded  glen  and  slope  varying  their  gigantic  contour.  Lighting 
a  cigar,  Cleve  strolled  idly  here  and  there,  past  gossiping  groups, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  the  right  and  left  in  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Fred  Brownlow.  At  first  he  had  determined  to  wring  the 
secret  that  was  haunting  him  from  the  woman  who  had  promised  to 
be  his  wife ;  but  on  reflection  he  thought  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
coax  it  from'  Fred,  if  only  he  could  meet  with  him  again.  But  one 
way  or  another  the  whole  thing  must  be  cleared  up,  and  that  without 
delay  ;  if  not  by  Fred,  then  it  must  be  done  by  her  who  had  grown 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  Intolerant  of  impediment  or  delay, 
this  impetuous  spirit  would  end  all  or  know  all  that  very  day. 

Alone  —  if  lovers  ever  are  alone  —  he  walked  along  under  the 
trees,  and  heard  the  gentle  breeze  ripple,  rush,  and  sigh  through  the 
boughs  overhead.  Before  him  lay  the  landscape  on  which  he  had 
gazed  often  before  as  the  sun  went  down  in  the  evening,  when  the 
reflected  light  from  the  gold  and  crimson  sky  fell  softly  round,  in 
harmony  then  with  the  peace  and  calm  of  his  soul.  And  now,  how 
changed  everything!  How  beautiful  still  the  scene!  and  he,  how  pro- 
digious a — fool,  maybe!  No  matter;  we  have  time  enough  to  be 
wise.  But  then,  this  was  his  first  love,  the  only  love  worth  having  ; 
and  yet  of  all  loves  the  most  ignorant,  the  insanest. 

The  musical  bell  from  the  gray  church-tower  was  again  humming 
sweetly  over  the  quaint  old  town  and  the  woods  and  hollows  round 
about,  calling  people  to  evening  service,  when  Cleve,  tired  at  length 
of  his  long  search,  and  strolling  wearily  along  a  narrow  path  across 
an  unfrequented  corner  of  the  Green,  caught  a  certain  flutter  beyond 
a  little  clump  of  hazel-bushes,  the  flutter  of  the  soft  evening  air  in  a 
gray  silk  dress.  Oh  ho !  here  is  Margaret  herself ;  the  young  lady, 
partly  hidden  by  the  bushes,  looking  out  over  the  hills  beyond  the 
Green  ;  an  old  gentleman  engaged  in  gazing  dreamily  at  the  girl  and 
smoking  a  long  cheroot.  What  should  he  do  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  frankly  tell  her  what  he  knew, 
and  there  before  her  uncle  require  her,  by  her  duty  as  his  promised 
wife,  to  instantly  explain  ?  No,  no  ;  too  well  he  knew  the  fierce, 
high  spirit  within  her  to  adopt  such  a  bold  course  as  that.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  play  a  part  with  her,  to  dissimulate,  to  lead  her  on  in  a 
conversation  in  which  he  could  cunningly  introduce  Fred  Brownlow's 
name,  and  then  note  its  effect  upon  her?  Yes,  he  thought  it  certainly 
would. 
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All  this  was  thought  over  and  decided  upon  in  an  instant,  and 
then,  with  a  little  exclamation  of  glad  surprise,  he  took  a  step  toward 
them.  The  sound  of  a  voice  so  near  startled  them  ;  but  after  the 
first  instinctive  alarm,  the  old  gentleman  welcomed  him  warmly. 

"Did  you  ever  anywhere  see  such  a  sunset,  Cleve  ?  Its  beauty 
almost  dazzles  me." 

"  Quite  splendid,"  replied  Cleve;  and  then  instantly  he  noticed  a 
great  change,  a  decided  coldness,  in  the  beautiful  girl  before  him. 
Never  since  they  first  met  had  he  approached  her  without  receiving 
a  warm,  bright  smile,  but  now  her  manner  was  chilled  and  haughty. 
For  the  second  time  within  these  last  two  days  he  received  a  terrible 
shock.  Had  there  come  a  secret  and  sudden  antipathy,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  secret  between  her  and  Brownlow?  Had  she  met  Fred 
since'  yesterday  evening?  Then  with  a  dreadful  pang  came  the 
thought  that  her  heart  had  long  ago  been  won  —  that  heart  now 
suddenly  so  cold  and  impenetrable  to  him  ;  that  some  time  she  had 
been  the  passionate  and  docile  worshipper  of  another  man  —  some 
beast,  some  fool.  Bitter  as  gall  was  the  outrage  to  his  pride,  and 
yet  he  could  do  nothing,  say  nothing.  In  return  for  her  coldness  he 
would  have  liked  to  appear  quite  indifferent,  but  he  could  not ;  he 
knew  she  would  penetrate  his  finesse.  She  practised  none  herself : 
he  could  both  see  and  feel  the  change  that  galled  him. 

In  a  little  while,  during  which  they  had  exchanged  but  a  few  cold 
and  formal  words.  Miss  Ware  gathered  her  cloak  about  her,  and 
looking  toward  the  setting  sun,  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  be 
moving  towards  Thorndale.  In  that  clear  mellow  glory  of  evening 
light  how  wonderfully  beautiful  she  looked  !  Cleve  was  angry  with 
himself  for  the  sort  of  adoration  which  glowed  at  his  heart.  What 
would  he  not  have  given  to  be  indifferent,  and  to  make  her  feel  that 
he  was  so  !  Presently,  however,  the  thought  struck  him  that  maybe 
something  in  his  own  manner  had  .been  the  first  cause  of  her  cold- 
ness. He  would  see.  Placing  himself  at  her  side  during  all  their 
homeward  walk,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  entertain  and 
please ;  but  from  the  very  first  Margaret  seemed  hardly  to  give 
herself  the  trouble  of  listening  to  what  he  said.  This  kind  of 
exclusion,  to  which  the  petted  young  man  certainly  was  not  accus- 
tomed from  any  one,  coming  from  her,  galled  him  extremely,  the 
more  so  that  she  looked,  he  thought,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  He 
gave  them  an  amusing  account  of  his  long  promenade  on  the  Green, 
and  made  a  graceful  little  lecture  on  the  beauties  of  Auburn  ;  she 
was  clever,  and  she  should  see  with  what  a  playful  and  rapid  grace 
he  could  converse,  even  though  laden  with  a  dreadful  burden.  The 
young  lady  listened  to  what  he  said,  but  took  no  more  interest  in  it, 
it  seemed  to  him,  than  if  the  bellman  of  Auburn  had  been  reading  it 
from  a  handbill.  He  had  never  told  anything  half  so  well  in  all  his 
life,  but  this  was  accepted  as  a  piece  of  commonplace.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  design  in  all  this.  It  was  in 
perfect  good  faith  that  she  was  treating  him  like  a  servant.  Had  she 
been  less  lovely,  his  passion  might"  have  recoiled  in  disgust;  as  it 
was,  he  was  driven  nearly  wild  by  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
lose  her  —  that  another  might  hang  upon  her  words  as  angels'  music, 
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and  teach  her  to  think  only  of  him,  to  watch  for  him,  and  to  love  him 
with  all  her  wild  and  fiery  soul.  Jealous  and  suspicious  in  an  inordi- 
nate degree,  from  the  moment  of  parting  with  Fred  Browniow  he  had 
had  but  little  doubt  that  she  was  or  had  been  in  some  manner  untrue 
to  him.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  this  doubt  was  changed  into  cer- 
tainty; and  he  vowed,  with  a  sort  of  vindictive  determination,  to  know 
all  or  end  all  that  very  day. 

The  moon  was  just  appearing  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  hills  back  of 
Thorndale  when  they  arrived  at  the  cottage.  At  the  door  Cleve  felt 
or  fancied,  seeing,  as  the  Italians  say,  with  the  tail  of  his  eye,  that 
Margaret  was  making  a  sign  to  him.  He  turned  immediately,  and 
they  walked  together  to  the  shadow  of  a  tall  tree  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Then  she  stopped  suddenly  and  faced  him,  looking 
up  at  him  piteously,  her  form  trembling  violently  and  her  hand 
pressed  to  her  heart.  One  look  into  that  sad  face,  and  all  her  cold- 
ness, all  her  shortcomings,  all  his  vows,  were  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
Cleve  made  but  one  spring,  and  caught  her  and  held  her  fast. 

"  Margaret !  "  he  cried,  kissing  her  in  a  transport  of  passion  ;  "zwy 
Margaret !  " 

She  made  no  attempt  to  release  herself,  for  her  poor  little  heart 
had  not  been  standing  still  all  these  moments  any  more  than  his. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  thought  that  further  preface  was 
necessary ;  circumstances  were  too  pressing  for  that.  He  cried  '■'■My 
Margaret !  "  with  eyes  that  gleamed  with  triumph  ;  and  she  said,  "  Oh, 
Cleve,  why  have  you  been  so  cruel  ?  "  in  a  voice  Vv'hich  left  nothing  to 
be  confessed.  And  for  the  moment  they  both  forgot  everything  — 
the  past,  the  future,  cares,  troubles,  suspicions,  all  the  secondary 
lumber  that  makes  up  the  world. 

When  this  instant  of  utter  forgetfulness  was  over,  Margaret  placed 
her  head  gently  on  Cleve's  shoulder.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  said 
she,  "the  name  of  that  gentleman  who  was  with  you  on  Sunday 
evening." 

Oh  ho !  she  had  seen  him  then.  There  was  some  truth  in  his 
suspicions  after  all.  Cleve's  arm  dropped  from  her  waist.  It  was 
the  next  inevitable  stage.  He  made  two  or  three  steps  by  her  side, 
silent,  despairing,  miserable.  Again  it  was  the  girl's  turn  to  take  the 
initiative. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me,  Cleve?  What  has  been  the  matter? 
Why  have  you  been  so  cruel  all  the  evening?  " 

These  words  put  all  of  Cleve's  patience  at  once  to  flight.  "  It  was 
Fred  Browniow  —  the  villain  !  "  exclaimed  he,  fiercely.  "  Why  do  you 
ask  me  his  vile  name  ?     Don't  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  hush !  hush  !  "  said  Margaret.  They  were  not  so  separate 
now,  and  she  put  her  soft  little  hand  up  as  if  to  lay  it  on  his  lips. 
"Why  are  you  in  such  a  terrible  passion,  Cleve?  " 

"  Because  of  your  treachery  !  "  he  cried,  losing  all  control  of  him- 
self. "What  is  this  secret  between  you  and  Browniow?  What  is  it? 
I  demand  it  as  my  right !  " 

She  was  crying,  but  she  could  still  speak ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that 
her  speech  would  have  been  less  natural  had  it  been  without  those 
breaks  in  the  soft  voice. 
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"We  ought  never  to  have  —  grown  —  so  fond  of  each  other,"  said 
she,  through  her  sobs.  "I  fear  now  that  it  was  all  —  all  a  mistake. 
I  shall  never,  never  forget  you  ;  but  oh  !  it  was  all  a  mistake,  all  from 
the  very  beginning." 

Cleve  looked  into  her  sweet  tearful  eyes  nearer,  far  nearer,  than  he 
had  ever  looked  before  ;  and  they  were  eyes  that  could  bear  looking 
into,  and  the  sweetness  and  the  bitterness  filled  the  young  man's 
heart.  "My  little  love!"  he  cried,  "only  tell  me  what  this  is  and  I 
will  help  you  ;  I  will,  I  swear  it !  Only  tell  me  this  secret,  and 
nobody  shall  ever  come  between  us.  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  —  not  in  comparison  with  you.  Margaret, 
don't  cry  ;  you  are  going  to  tell  me,  and  we  are  going  to  be  together 
all  our  lives."  He  clasped  her,  almost  crushed  her  waist  with  his 
arm  in  his  vehemence. 

This  time  she  disengaged  herself,  but  very  softly.  She  might  have 
been  going  to  die,  such  was  the  feeling  in  her  heart,  and  yet  her 
answer  would  have  been  the  same.  She  was  going  to  die,  maybe,  out 
of  all  the  sweet  hopes,  all  the  dawning  joys  of  her  youth  ;  she  was 
going  back  into  that  black  desert  of  life  where  the  law  seems  to  be 
that  if  you  love  anything  very  much  you  must  give  it  up. 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,  Cleve  ;  nothing  that  I  could  say  would 
satisfy  you.  Take  back  your  ring.  You  have  no  right  to  talk  to  me 
as  you  have.     I  would  die  rather  than  give  you  any  other  answer." 

Cleve  was  driven  nearly  distracted  by  this  reply,  by  the  sadness  of 
her  sweet  eyes,  by  the  soft  tenderness  of  her  voice,  by  the  virginal 
simplicity  and  sincerity  which  breathed  out  of  her.  Her  very  com- 
posure, her  tender  solemnity,  the  pure  little  white  martyr  that  she 
was,  giving  up  what  she  most  loved,  almost  convinced  him  that  he 
■  had  done  her  a  great  wrong.  If  she  would  only  utter  one  word  of 
denial ! 

But  now  there  came  on  a  sudden  a  great  change,  sad  as  a  broken- 
hearted death  and  farewell  —  the  low  tone,  the  fond  lingering  look  of 
an  unspeakable  sorrow  and  eternal  leave-taking.  "Good-bye,  Cleve. 
I  am  certain  now  that  we  made  a  great  mistake ;  nothing  could  con- 
vince me  otherwise.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  Cleve  !  "  And 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  an  innocent,  wistful  tenderness. 

Could  he  ever  forget  that  beautiful  girl  as  he  saw  her  in  that 
moment  there  before  him,  almost  divine  in  her  purity  and  truth  — 
her  eyes,  the  strange  white  light  seemed  to  flicker  on  her  forehead  — 
her  attitude,  statuesque  and  wild  ? 


III. 
Tempted. 

A  few  weeks  had  come  and  gone,  and  Cleve  Preston  was  having  a 
very  hard  time  of  it.  He  never  saw  Margaret  now,  even  at  a  dist- 
ance—  never  heard  so  much  as  her  name.  He  understood  that 
there  must  be  utter  separation  between  them  until  this  mystery  was 
cleared  up,  but  his  heart  objected  to  it  with  a  curious  persistency 
which  Cleve  could  scarcely  believe  of  a  heart  of  his.     That  organ, 
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indeed,  behaved  in  the  most  incomprehensible  sort  of  way.  Even 
though  it  gave  a  grunt  of  consent  to  the  theory  upon  which  he  acted, 
it  kept  on  longing  and  yearning,  driving  itself  frantic  with  eagerness 
just  to  see  her,  just  to  hear  her,  just  to  touch  her  little  hand,  just  to 
feel  the  soft  passing  rustle  of  her  dress.  That  was  all.  And  as  for 
talking  reason  to  it,  or  representing  how  profitless  such  a  gratification 
would  be,  he  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  stones. 

Stronger  grew  this  feeling  until  finally  it  conquered  ;  and  early  one 
bright  moonlight  night  he  set  out  for  a  walk  to  Thorndale,  in  hopes 
of  catching  one  glance  of  the  beautiful  girl  of  whom  every  day  he 
thought  more  and  more.  It  is  a  dark  and  lonely  walk,  down  the 
steep  Thorndale  road,  by  the  side  of  a  wooded  glen,  from  whose 
depths  breaks  and  rises  the  noise  of  a  swift-flowing  little  stream. 
The  road  at  first  leads  you  down  the  side  of  the  glen,  w'ith  dense 
forest  above  and  below  you  ;  the  rocky  steep  ascending  at  the  left 
hand,  the  wooded  precipice  descending  into  utter  darkness  at  your 
right,  and  beyond  that,  black  against  the  sky,  the  distant  side  of  a 
wooded  ravine.  Right  cheery  it  was  to  emerge  from  the  close  over- 
hanging trees  and  the  comparative  darkness,  upon  the  more  open 
highroad  by  which  Fred  Brownlow  had  entered  Auburn,  now  more 
than  two  weeks  ago. 

The  moon  shone  so  broad  and  bright,  the  landscape  looked  so 
strange,  and  the  air  was  so  cool  and  pleasant,  that  Cleve  Preston, 
late  as  it  was,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  little  walk  out 
of  his  direct  route,  which  led  him  over  the  steep  banks  at  the  side  of 
the  road  to  a  little  eminence  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  Thorn- 
dale, lying  softly  in  its  dark  and  misty  woodlands.  Moonlight, 
distance,  hour,  solitude,  aided  the  romance  and  the  sadness  of  my 
friend  Cleve,  who  stood  in  the  still  air  and  sighed  towards  the  little 
cottage.  With  arms  folded,  his  cane  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  and 
passed,  sword  fashion,  under  his  left  arm,  I  know  not  what  martial 
and  chivalric  aspirations  concerning  death  and  combat  rose  in  his 
good-natured  heart  as  he  thought  of  Fred  Brownlow  ;  for  in  some 
temperaments  the  sentiment  of  love  is  mysteriously  associated  with 
the  combative,  and  our  homage  to  the  gentler  sex  connects  itself 
magnanimously  with  images  of  wholesale  assault  and  battery  upon 
the  other.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have  sung  a  song,  a  stave  or  two 
might  have  relieved  his  mind  ;  or  even  had  he  been  eloquent  in  the 
language  of  sentiment.  But  his  vocabulary,  unhappily,  was  limited 
and  remarkably  prosaic  ;  and  not  even  having  an  appropriate  stanza 
by  rote  by  which  to  express  his  grief  and  his  dark  forebodings,  he 
was  fain  to  betake  himself  to  a  cigar,  smoking  which,  he  at  his  leisure 
walked  down  the  hill  toward  Thorndale.  Halfway  down  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  low  wall  at  the  roadside,  and,  by  the  ivied  stem  of 
a  huge  old  tree,  smoked  at  his  ease,  and  sighed  now  and  then. 

"I  can't  understand  it;  it  is  like  some  confounded  witchcraft," 
said  he.     "  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head." 

Presently  he  arose,  and  as  he  stood  gazing  towards  Thorndale,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  figure  standing  under  a  little  clump  of  trees  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  cottage-grounds.  If  a  living  figure,  it  was  very 
still.     It  looked  gray,  nearly  white,  in  the  moonlight.     Was  there  an 
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upright  shaft  of  stone  there,  or  a  piece  of  statuary?  He  could  not 
remember. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  road.  "  By  Jove  !  I  think  it's  moving," 
he  said  aloud,  pulling  up  all  at  once  and  lowering  his  cigar.  "No,  it 
isnt  moving;  but  it  did  move,  I  thi?ik.  Yes,  it  has  changed  its  ground 
a  little,  hasn't  it  ?     Or  is  it  only  my  standpoint  that's  changed  ?  " 

He  was  a  good  deal  nearer  now,  and  it  did  look  much  more  like  a 
human  figure  —  tall  and  slight,  with  a  thin  gray  cloak  on;  but  he 
could  not  yet  be  qtcUe  certain.  Was  there  not  a  resemblance  in  the 
proportions  —  tall  and  slight?  The  uncertainty  was  growing  intense; 
there  was  a  delightful  confusion  of  conjecture. 

Cleve  dropped  his  cigar  and  hastened  forward  with  an  instinctive 
stealthiness,  in  his  eagerness  to  arrive  before  this  figure,  if  figure  it 
were,  should  be  scared  away  by  his  approach.  He  was  now  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tall  trees  that  overhang  the  outer  hedge  of  Thorn- 
dale  and  cast  their  shadows  some  way  down  the  road.  Through  a 
break  in  the  thick-set  bushts  he  could  see  within  the  enclosure  down 
to  the  clump  of  trees,  under  which  a  tall  female  figure  was  undoubtedly 
standing,  looking  steadfastly  in  the  direction  of  the  dim  outlines  of 
Auburn.     It  was  Margaret,  he  felt  sure. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  approached  the  woman,  who  maintained 
her  pose  quite  movelessly  until  he  had  come  within  a  few  steps. 
Then  she  turned  suddenly,  revealing  an  old  and  almost  agonised  face, 
that  looked  in  the  intense  moonlight  white,  and  fixed  as  if  cut  in 
stone.  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  sort  of  shock  which 
Cleve  Preston  experienced.  He  stood  staring  at  the  old  lady  with 
an  expression  which,  if  she  had  apprehended  it,  would  not  have 
flattered  her  feminine  self-esteem,  if  any  of  that  good  quality  re- 
mained to  her.  At  the  first  glance  he  had  recognised,  not  Margaret, 
but  that  young  lady's  companion  in  the  Auburn  churchyard  on  that 
memorable  Sunday  —  Mrs.  Catharine  Newton,  the  housekeeper  at 
Thorndale. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Newton,"  said  Cleve  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you,  but  glad  to  meet  you.  Maybe  you  can  give  me 
some  news  of — of — " 

"  Margaret,  you  mean,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Newton,  with  a  sad  little 
smile.  "Yes,  I  can;  but  not  good  news,  Mr.  Preston.  It  almost 
breaks  my  poor  old  heart  the  way  things  are  going." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Cleve.  "Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  Margaret?  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Newton,  do  you  know  Fred 
Brownlow  ?  "  He  smiled  as  he  asked  the  question,  and  thought  he 
was  concealing  his  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

The  old  lady  moaned,  with  her  hands  folded  together,  and  looked 
at  him  earnestly  in  silence  for  some  seconds.  "That  is  what  troubles 
me,"  she  said  presently.  "  I  have  no  idea  what  there  is  between 
them,  but  he  seems  to  have  some  evil  power  over  her.  It  was 
because  of  him,  for  some  reason,  that  she  came  here.  He  is  here 
now  ;  they  are  together  somewhere  in  the  grounds,  and  I  am  just  in 
search  of  her.     Oh,  Cleve,  I  pity  you  so,  and  I  fear  so  much  for  her!" 

Cleve's  face  grew  dark,  hardened.  *\Vhat  thought  froze  it  so?  Was 
there  anything  at  his  side  that  he  looked  round  shivering?    Whatever 
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the  dread  was,  it  passed  away  in  a  few  moments.  His  eyes  only,  still 
steady  and  glowing,  watched  the  lingering  light  beyond  the  hills,  as 
he  muttered  to  himself:  "Little  Margaret!  She  was  all  I  had.  He 
will  break  her  heart  —  hers  and  mine."  Then  again:  "Poor  little 
Margaret!     My  little  innocent — "  choking  there  and  hiding  his  face. 

"They  are  in  the  grounds  somewhere,"  broke  in  the  old  woman, 
thinking  only  of  the  girl.  "  But  I've  been  here  a  good  while  ;  maybe 
they  have  gone  home."  Then  turning  to  Cleve  ;  "  This  evening,  at 
the  house,  I  heard  him  say  to  her  that  he  did  not  have  with  him 
something  that  he  was  to  show  her  —  some  paper,  I  think;  and  she 
was  to  meet  him  to-morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  grove 
there,"  pointing  with  her  hand.  "And,  oh,  Cleve,  I  fear  some  danger, 
some  awful  trouble  !  " 

At  this  instant,  a  low  sound  breaking  upon  his  ear  aroused  Cleve 
from  his  bitter  thoughts  —  a  horse's  hoofs  coming  down  the  road. 
Again  the  shiver  and  the  dread.  What  stood  beside  him?  The 
sound  came  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  still  air.  Cleve  sprang  back 
quickly  and  out  into  the  road.  Leaning  forward,  his  eyes  strained 
through  the  moonlight,  he  saw  that  for  which  he  looked  —  a  large 
bay  horse  coming  at  a  walk  around  the  curve  of  the  carriage-way 
from  the  cottage,  his  rider,  Fred  Brownlow,  playing  idly  with  a  whip 
and  the  reins.  The  cane  he  held  scorched  Cleve's  hand.  His  breath 
came  in  gasps ;  you  might  have  heard  his  teeth  grind  against  each 
other.  The  sky,  so  silver  bright,  was  quivering  into  pallid  gray.  No 
face  with  its  weight  of  passion  was  turned  up  to  it  now,  and  it  caught 
no  cry  of  need. 

Brownlow,  riding  in  a  lazy  way,  watching  the  flash  of  the  moonlight 
on  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  caught  a  sudden  rein  upon  his'horse  and 
looked  up  with  an  oath.  The  creature,  rearing  and  curvetting,  shied 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  road.  Cleve  had  neither  moved  nor  spoken  ; 
it  was  only  the  sight  of  his  white  set  face,  he  standing  so  ghost-like 
there  under  the  trees. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  — " 

Cleve  sprang  out  now,  one  hand  on  the  bridle.     "  Stop  a  moment !  " 

"  Why,  Preston,  is  it  you  ?     Oh,  I  see  !     Let  go  my  horse  !  " 

"  Not  till  I  get  ready,  and  you  answer  me  a  question." 

"  Is  that  your  game,  you  jealous  fool  ?  We'll  see  !  "  and  he  raised 
the  long  light  whip  in  his  other  hand. 

"  Put  that  whip  down  1  "  He  put  it  down  instinctively  before  the  look 
in  Cleve's  eye.  "  What  is  there  between  you  and  Margaret  ?  Does 
she  love  you?     Do  you  mean  to  marry  her?  " 

"  Look  here,  this  is  too  insolent !  "  said  Brownlow,  with  a  thick, 
hoarse  voice.     "  What  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 

Brownlow  glanced  down  to  Cleve's  moveless  face,  and  seemed 
reassured.     "  No,"  said  he,  coolly. 

What  did  that  fierce,  rigid  face  mean  ?  What  would  he  have  done, 
springing  forward  so  ?  The  other  turned  white.  "  By  Jove  !  what 
are  you  doing?  No  harm  shall  come  to  the  girl.  Hands  off  there!" 
Yet  he  did  not  dare  to  dismount. 

"  What  do  you  mean  then  ?    What  is  this  secret  between  you  ?    Do 
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you  think  you're  fit  to  say  one  word  to  her,  or  touch  her  hand — youl 
What  do  you  mean  ?     I  will  know  !  " 

"Just  as  lief  tell  you;  no  objection  at  all,"  smiled  Brownlow, 
trying  to  appear  cool  and  fearless  notwithstanding  his  white  face. 
"  I'll  tell  you.  I  like  to  fool  with  a  pretty  girl,  you  know  ;  just  as 
you  would  if  you  could  get  the  chance,  I  suppose." 

Cleve  Preston's  hand  was  like  iron  upon  the  quivering  horse.  His 
face,  in  its  dead  whiteness,  cowed  the  rider  into  silence.  He  raised 
his  cane,  feeling  its  weight ;  he  measured  Brownlow's  slight  form 
with  his  eye  \  he  looked  down  the  chasm  at  the  roadside,  where  the 
moonlight  was  blackening.  It  would  be  but  a  moment's  work  ;  horse 
and  rider  would  be  found  below  to-morrow.  An  accident  —  they  had 
missed  the  road  \  and  —  so  it  would  end. 

"Help!  Stand  off  there!  What  are  you  doing?"  Brownlow's 
very  lips  were  ashy. 

A  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pawing  of  the  horse's  impatient  hoofs. 
A  single  bird  too  chirped  in  its  nest  overhead,  awakened  and  fright- 
ened by  what  was  going  on  below.  The  cold  sweat  stood  in  great 
drops  on  Cleve  Preston's  forehead.  He  drew  a  long,  gasping  breath. 
"  Great  God  !  "  throwing  up  the  bridle.  "  He  will  send  His  own  curse 
after  you  ;  it  is  not  for  me.  Go,  or  I  might  do  it  —  might  kill  you  ! 
And  be  careful  what  you  do  to-morrow  night,  for  I  will—" 

The  frightened  horse  sprang  away,  with  nostrils  quivering  and  his 
■white  hoofs  scarcely  touching  the  ground  —  away  into  the  gloom  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

IV. 

Down  the  Ravine. 

Could  it  be  that  Margaret  was  false,  deceitful,  treacherous,  loving 
one  man  and  playing  with  the  love  of  another?  Was  she  now,  had 
she  ever  been,  in  love  with  Fred  Brow"nlow  —  that  villain  —  that  thief  1 
Little  Margaret,  seemingly  so  pure  and  white,  who  used  to  smile  at 
him,  Cleve  Preston,  and  put  up  her  hand  into  his  arm  and  murmur 
words  of  love  and  cheer  and  hope  —  how  dared  that  man  do  this? 
How  dared  he  even  look  at  her,  the  scoundrel  ! 

Hitherto  Cleve  had  been  content  with  his  work,  and  the  place  God 
had  given  him  to  do  it  in.  That  modest  little  office,  where  he  had 
toiled  so  many  honest  months  —  why,  he  had  loved  it,  an  old  friend, 
with  its  cosy,  homely  face  ;  yet,  on  the  morning  after  that  meeting 
with  Brownlow,  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  he  loathed  it : 
he  would  have  quitted  it  so  forever. 

He  hurried  up  the  street,  and  round  a  corner  which  hid  it  from 
sight,  drawing  a  long  breath  there,  as  one  who  throws  off  a  burden. 
The  world  had  been  to  him  but  one  long  smooth  pathway,  just  as 
bright,  leading  through  flowers  and  grasses,  as  if  jewels  paved  it. 
It  was  free  before  him,  and  the  birds  had  sung  above  him,  and  now 
what  was  this  barrier  thrust  into  his  face  ? 

His  life  was  a  ruin  —  an  utter  wreck.  There  was  but  one  thing 
remaining  for  him  to  do:  to  watch  over  Margaret,  and  guard  her 
from  that  ruin  which  had  fallen  so  grievously  upon  himself.     This 
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evening  at  eight  o'clock  !  Ah  3'es,  he  must  be  there  ;  and  if  —  well, 
"I'll  grind  him  into  powder,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  thinking  these 
things,  and  striking  his  clenched  fist  fiercely  in  the  air. 

The  rose  of  the  angel's  wing  was  folding  itself  out  of  the  sky  down 
into  a  tiny  cloud  that  blushed  on  the  horizon.  Pale  lights  of  green 
and  amber  cradled  it ;  the  purple  of  the  hills  was  growing  soft  be- 
neath it,  when  Cleye,  walking  again  towards  Thorndale,  raised  his 
eyes  toward  it,  and  saw  it  slowly  sinking,  golden  bright  to  the  last. 

Across  the  fields  from  Auburn  is  a  wild  pathway  which  leads 
toward  Thorndale,  coming  out  upon  the  public  road  close  by  an  old 
burying-ground  of  the  family  of  the  Wares.  The  little  byroad  making 
a  sweep,  skirts  the  rear  of  the  cottage  grounds.  Here  the  great 
hedges  which  entirely  surround  the  place,  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  neglected,  and  have  grown  gigantic  and  utterly  irregular,  stoop- 
ing from  the  grassy  bank  like  isolated  trees,  and  leaving  wide  gaps 
through  which  you  may  see  the  darkened  sward,  the  roots  and  stems 
of  the  forest-trees  within,  and  the  vistas  that  break  dimly  into  the 
distance. 

There  is  no  hour  and  no  light,  not  even  night  and  moonlight,  so 
favorable  to  a  certain  pensive  and  half  saddened  view  of  fancy,  as 
that  at  which  the  day  gives  signs  of  approaching  farewell,  and  gilds 
the  landscape  with  a  funereal  splendor.  When  Cleve  reached  the 
old  road  that  descends  by  the  burying-ground,  and  through  its  double 
hedgerows  looked  down  upon  the  enchanted  grounds  of  Thorndale, 
he  slackened  his  pace  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie.  Leaving  the 
glow  of  the  west  behind  him,  he.  presently  turned  into  the  narrow 
Auburn  highroad.  For  some  distance  here  it  skirts  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  —  an  ugly  place,  worn  perhaps  in  some  far-distant  past.  Great 
rocks  filled  the  bottom  and  jutted  out  from  the  steep  sides,  their 
edges  sharp  and  jagged.  A  rank  undergrowth  lined  the  chasm  : 
great  pale  ferns  and  large-leaved  weeds  ;  masses  of  briers  trailing 
over  gullies,  where  the  dead  leaves  of  years  were  collected  ;  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  fallen  down  and  decaying  where  they  fell,  and 
growths  of  bright  moss  green  upon  them. 

He  stood  a  moment  looking  down,  still  in  a  dream,  seeing  naught. 
The  light  coming  through  the  leaves  was  blood-red  on  the  chasm  — 
he  saw  that.  There  were  stories  of  men  who  had  driven  off  there 
years  ago.  People  shunned  the  place  after  dark  ;  as  well  they  might, 
it  being  so  easy  to  miss  footing  on  the  edge,  slippery  with  the  dead, 
brown  shower  from  the  trees.  Margaret  used  to  be  afraid  to  come 
here  —  poor  Margaret!  Once  he  coaxed  her  to  come  and  look 
down,  he  holding  her  hand  all  the  time.  She  wasn't  afraid  to  trust 
him  then.     Now— - 

He  turned  away  from  the  spot,  and  hastened  on  until  he  came  to  a 
break  in  the  hedge,  through  which  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
enclosure.  Walking  slowly  now,  and  occasionally  pausing,  he  looked 
among  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  down  the  opening  aisles  of  the 
wood.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  The  weeds  nodded  in  the 
shadow,  and  now  and  then  a  brown  leaf  fell.  It  was  like  the  wood 
of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty."  The  dusky  moonlight  touched  it  drowsily, 
and  all  the  air  was  silent  and  slumbrous. 
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The  path  he  had  taken  makes  a  turn  round  a  thick  clump  of  trees, 
and  as  he  passed  this,  on  a  sudden  he  saw  Margaret  standing  near 
the  bank  of  a  stream  which  flows  through  the  grounds,  her  hat  thrown 
back  from  her  head,  and  the  thick  folds  of  her  chestnut  hair  all 
golden  in  the  misty  moonlight.  Never  so  like  the  Guido  before  — 
the  large  eyes,  the  delicate  oval  and  pearly  tints,  and  the  small  ver- 
milion mouth,  its  lips  parted  until  he  could  see  the  moonlight  glitter 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  teeth  within.  She  was  standing  close  up  to 
the  stream,  looking  down  into  the  water  ;  her  slender  right  hand 
rested  upon  her  left,  and  one  pretty  foot  was  advanced  a  little  on  the 
short  grass.  Evidently,  she  was  waiting  for  some  one  who  had 
promised  to  come.  ; 

Cleve  stepped  back  softly  behind  a  huge  old  oak  and  watched  her, 
patiently  waiting.  He  perhaps 'scarcely  knew  what  he  meant  to  do. 
He  was  in  one  of  those  strange  states  of  mental  excitement  in  which 
a  man  is  at  once  confused  and  clear  ;  incapable  of  seeing  before  him 
what  he  is  about  to  do,  yet  as  prompt  and  distinct  in  the  doing  of  it 
as  if  it  had  been  premeditated  to  the  least  detail.  He  could  not  have 
explained  why,  nor  told  what  it  was  he  proposed  to  himself  ;  in  short, 
he  had  in  his  own  mind  proposed  nothing  to  himself.  He  was 
swayed  only  by  a  vague,  intense,  and  overwhelming  necessity  to  have 
the  matter  before  him  set  straight  somehow  ;  and  confused  as  his 
own  mind  was,  and  little  as  he  knew  of  his  own  intentions,  he  yet 
went  on  as  by  the  directest  inspiration,  marching  boldly,  calmly,  yet 
wildly,  in  a  kind  of  serious  madness,  into  the  darkness  of  this  unknown 
way.  He  hoped,  he  believed,  that  this  horrible  mystery  would  now 
be  cleared  up,  and  he  swore  that  under  all  circumstances  he  would 
protect  Margaret  from  harm.  So  far  he  had  an  object,  but  all  the 
rest  was  vague,  confused,,  and  indistinct. 

A  few  moments,  which  seemed  to  him  in  his  impatience  and  misery 
to  be  days,  passed  in  utter  silence,  and  then  came  the  sound  of 
horse's  hoofs  beating  hard  and  fast  upon  the  stony  road.  Margaret 
heard,  and  looked  up  eagerly,  but  she  did  not  move  until  she  was 
joined  by  the  newcomer,  Fred  Brownlow. 

From  behind  the  old  oak  a  white  face  peered  out,  pinched  and 
drawn  in  the  eagerness  to  hear  every  word  ;  the  eye-balls,  fierce  and 
protruding,  striving  to  pierce  through  the  gloom. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  ;  I  was  growing  afraid,"  said 
Margaret.     "  Have  you  brought  that  paper?" 

"Yes,  but  I  have  something  to  say  first,"  replied  Brownlow, 
attempting  to  take  her  hand. 

Margaret  drew  back  shivering.  "  No,  no,"  said  she,  quickly;  "you 
must  not  do  that.  You  promised  to  do  me  a  great  kindness,  one  for 
which  I  will  never,  never  forget  you  ;  but  you  must  not  open  that  old 
subject ;  it  will  only  cause  us  both  pain,"  Just  the  prettiest  little  sob 
choked  her  words.     Cleve  could  see  her  quiver  to  keep  it  back. 

Brownlow  held  a  little  strip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  coming  close 
to  her,  now  pointed  with  his  finger  to  something  written  upon  it. 
"  You  will  not  even  take  my  hand,  and  yet  you  expect  me  to  give  you 
this,"  said  he,  bitterly.  "Am  I  to  haVe  nothing  in  return — nothing? 
Margaret,"  speaking  angrily  and   sternly,  "  I  have  followed  you  for 
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years  as  a  dog  follows  his  master,  and  you  have  treated  me  as  if  I 
were  a  dog.  You  have  driven  me  from  you  with  scorn,  and  }Ou  have 
sneered  at  my  love.  If  you  do  so  this  time,  I  will  use  this  paper  :  I 
will —  I  swear  it !  " 

A  shot  might  have  struck  Cleve  Preston,  he  started  so.  She  did 
not  love  this  man,  and  never  had  !  But  the  same  dark  question,  with 
its  same  unanswered  mystery,  haunted  him  still. 

For  a  little  while  now  he  could  hear  nothing  but  a  confused 
murmur ;  the  night-wind  carried  away  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
Presently  he  heard  Brownlow  again  : 

"What  if  your  brother  was  intoxicated  when  he  did  it?  I  tell  you 
the  law  does  x\o{  admit  that  as  an  excuse." 

Cleve  heard  no  more.  He  could  see  that  the  girl  was  speaking  in 
hot,  angry  tones,  and  that  the  man  seemed  cowed  by  her  manner; 
but  he  could  distinguish  not  a  word.  In  another  moment,  something 
especially  harsh  and  cutting  must  have  been  said,  for  Brownlow 
uttered  a  fierce  oath,  raised  his  arm  an  instant  as  if  to  strike,  then 
turned,  and  without  once  looking  back,  strode  rapidly  towards  his 
horse. 

Cleve  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  oak,  and  took  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  grove  where  Margaret  was  still  standing  ;  but  the 
sound  of  the  clattering  of  horse's  hoofs  in  a  mad  gallop  stopped  him 
suddenly.  A  horrible  fear  came  upon  him.  Every  inch  of  that  steep, 
precipitous  road  was  known  to  him  ;  if  that  mad  fool  in  his  blind 
passion  kept  on  at  that  rate  of  speed,  certain  death  would  be  the 
result.  Already  in  his  mind  he  saw  that  proud,  spirited  horse  rearing 
and  plunging  in  the  darkness  where  the  leaf-strewn  ground  was  slip- 
pery. The  thought  came  to  him  that  he  and  Margaret  had  sent  this 
man  to  a  dreadful  death ;  and  his  very  lips  turned  White  and 
quivered. 

But  he  might  not  be  too  late  yet  ;  that  thought  gave  him  hope  and 
strength.  He  waved  his  hand  without  uttering  a  word  towards 
Margaret,  who  had  seen  him,  and  was  watching  l^s  movements  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  surprise  and  wonder  upon  her  white,  tear- 
stained  face.  Then  plunging  through  the  hedge,  he  dashed  at  a  run 
along  a  little  by-path  that  intersected  the  road  near  the  ravine,  into 
whose  rocky  depths  he  had  gazed  tremblingly  such  a  little  while  ago. 

He  felt  the  mists  cling  to  him  and  chill  him  as  he  entered  the 
shadow  of  the  forest.  Some  startled  crows  flew  up  and  away,  cawing 
above  the  trees ;  then  it  was  so  still  that  he  heard  a  pine-cone 
dropping  in  the  bushes.  On  he  ran  and  soon  came  to  the  road. 
He  was  too  late.  Not  far  away  in  front  of  him  he  could  see  Fred 
moving  at  fearful  speed,  and  plunging  the  spurs  into  his  horse  at 
every  stride.  At  every  step  they  were  nearing  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Toad  that  winds  along  the  top  of  the  ravine,  and 'yet  their  speed  \t'as 
not  for  an  instant  slackened.  A  moment  more,  and  they  had  turned 
a  curve  and  were  out  of  sight. 

What  next  occurred  Cleve  never  afterwards  could  tell.  He  remem- 
bers a  cry,  borne  faintly  on  the  breeze,  and  a  dull  sound  as  of  a  large 
body  falling  heavily  to  the  ground,  but  nothing  more  until  he  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  he  had  seen  the  twilight  blackening 
only  a  few  hours  before. 
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For  a  moment  he  looked  down  ;  then  he  turned,  followed  a  foot- 
path that  wound  steeply  down  the  rocks,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
bottom.  The  horse  had  fallen  heavily  upon  his  rider.  Fred  seemed 
to  have  struggled  to  get  free  from  him,  but  the  creature  in  his  dying 
agonies  held  and  crushed  him.  He  lay  among  the  tangled  under- 
brush with  which  the  deadliness  of  the  rocks  was  hidden,  the  weeds 
rank  about  him,  the  dead  leaves  in  the  gullies.  A  pallid  fern  shaded 
his  face,  which  was  turned  towards  the  glowless  sky.  His  shapely 
hand  was  clenched  over  his  head. 

Cleve's  face  grew  gray  when  he  saw  it.  He  knew  what  it  meant 
—  that  all  was  over,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing.  One  long  look 
and  then  he  turned  away  to  bring  back  aid. 

"  How  long,  now,  might  you  reckon  he'd  been  there?  "  asked  one, 
when  they  came  to  the  ravine,  breaking  a  silence. 

"  About  an  hour,"  said  Cleve,  his  voice  low  and  changed. 

"Horse  got  scared,  I  s'pose.     Terrible  place  to  go  off  —  terrible!  " 

.They  knelt  down  and  pushed  back  the  ferns.  All  the  lights  that 
quivered  through  the  gloom  from  their  lanterns  struck  full  upon  the 
face.  Its  ghastliness  was  horrible,  but  the  life  had  not  all  gone  from 
it  yet,  as  they  soon  discovered. 

Cleve  laid  the  injured  man's  head  upon  his  lap  and  passed  his  hand 
over  the  clammy  forehead,  as  one  might  soothe  a  child  to  sleep.  Then 
he  managed  to  force  some  liquor  into  his  throat.  The  stimulant  revived 
him  somewhat,  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  in  a 
stony  stare  upon  Cleve's  face.  Some  more  of  the  liquor  was  given 
him,  and  he  recovered  strength  enough  to  make  a  sign  towards  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  as  if  there  was  something  there  he  wished 
taken  care  of.  Cleve  understood  him  instantly.  Inserting  his  hand 
into  the  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  paper,  which  he  held  up  to  Brownlow's 
face.  The  latter  smiled  faintly  in  token  of  assent,  and  Cleve  quickly 
hid  it  away  out  of  sight  of  his  companions  in  his  breast.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  he  noticed  these  words  endorsed  on  the  back,  in  a 
large  hand  :  '■'Richard  Ware  —  a  forgery.'' 

Fred  Brownlow  was  borne  upon  a  rudely-constructed  stretcher  to 
his  hotel  in  Auburn  and  placed  in  bed.  He  rallied  a  little  during 
the  night,  and  even  recovered  his  voice  sufficiently  to  call  "Margaret! 
Margaret  !  "     But  before  daylight  he  was  dead. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  later  on  that  Cleve  Preston,  on  horseback, 
jogged  along  once  more  over  that  stony  Thorndale  road,  the  bluest 
of  skies  above  him,  and  the  freshest  of  winds  frolicking  about  him. 
It  was  no  lazy  summer  panting —  this  wind  ;  neither  was  it  one  of  your 
crabbed  northeasters  whose  wont  it  is  to  convert  you  into  a  misan- 
thrope in  half-an-hour.  Nothing  of  either  sort.  It  was  a  mad, 
rollicking,  cheery  wind,  with  just  sting  enough  to  be  exhilarating,  and 
just  softness  enough  to  beg  pardon  for  the  sting.  It  inflicted  the 
merriest  chastisement  on  the  short  crisp  grass  that  obstinately  refused 
to  bend  in  obeisance  to  its  nod  ;  it  played  the  sauciest  jokes  on  the 
trees  that  were  preparing  solemnly  for  their  gorgeous  dyeing  ;  it  kept 
Cleve's  horse  in  the  most  constant  and  intense  excitement  by  blowing 
his  mane  into  his  eyes,  and  then  blowing  it  in  again  as  fast  as  he 
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nodded  it  out ;  it  caught  Cleve's  hat  off,  and  whizzed  about  his  ears, 
and  pulled  his  whiskers  ;  it  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  corners,  and  blew 
the  dust  into  his  eyes  and  covered   him  with  leaves. 

When  he  turned  a  corner  and  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  the  glow 
which  came  into  his  face  might  almost  have  blinded  one  to  the  change 
upon  it.  For  a  change  there  was  since  that  Sunday  morning  when  he 
met  Fred  Brownlow  in  the  Auburn  churchyard.  It  was  graver,  and 
there  were  lines  in  the  forehead  ;  something  about  the  mouth  spoke  the 
look  of  a  soul  which  has  been  in  deep  waters.  Such  a  look  may  tell 
a  story  of  either  sin  or  suffering.  Though  both  had  left  their  marks 
on  this  man's  face,  yet  there  was  a  smile  there  that  made  one  think 
only  of  the  suffering,  and  that  not  sadly.  It  was  the  smile  of  one 
who  has  struggled  fiercely  in  a  combat,  and  who  wore  the  crown  of  a 
victor. 

Margaret  stood  at  the  gates  watching  for  him,  a  little  rosy  cape 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  the  wind  tossing  her  hair  all  over  her  face. 
She  had  come  to  meet  him. 

He  was  off  the  horse  in  an  instant,  and  she  stood  brushing  the 
bright  hair  away  from  her  face,  turning  it  up  to  his,  all  flushed  and 
warm  and  happy.     "  Margaret !   little  Margaret  !  " 

After  a  while  he  held  her  from  him  and  looked  down  into  her  face. 
"  Margaret,  you  need  tell  me  nothing  ;  there  is  nothing  I  do  not 
know.  As  I  said  in  my  note  yesterday,  we  are  never  to  talk  of  this 
affair  in  all  the  time  to  come  ;  but  here  is  something  I  must  give  you. 
Read  it,  and  then  destroy  it."  He  took  from  his  pocket  and  gave 
to  her  a  little  strip  of  paper ;  it  was  that  which  Brownlow  had  given 
to  him. 

Margaret  opened  it,  and  they  both  read  : 

"T^r  value  received,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  on  demand  to 
Samuel  Greed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

^'Richard  Ware. 
"/^  Brownlow.'^ 

A  rosy  blush  spread  all  over  Margaret's  face.  "  Oh,  Cleve  !  how 
can  you  wish  me  to  be  your  wife  ?  My  brother  wrote  that  note,  and 
the  last  name  is  forgedJ^ 

The  only  answer  he  made  was  to  take  that  sweet  face  between  his 
hands  and  kiss  it  until  it  was  covered  with  smiles. 

I.  Everett  Pearson. 
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THE   MORAL   ELEMENT   OF   THE   GREEK   TRAGEDY. 


TYiYj performance  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  was  essentially  a  religious 
act.  It  was  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  The  first 
religion  of  the  Greeks  was  a  worship  of  Nature ;  naturally  an  im- 
pulsive, emotional  people,  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  her  ever-varying 
forms  were  to  their  glowing  imaginations  fit  subjects  for  adoration. 

Many  forms  of  religion  grew  out  of  this  general  worship  of  Nature, 
but  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  was  the  worship  of  the  wine-god 
Bacchus.  Into  wine,  the  lovely  child  of  autumn,  the  Greeks  believed 
that  Jupiter  had  breathed  his  own  spirit,  making  the  god  brave  and 
daring.  From  the  old  religion  of  Bacchus  sprang  the  new  worship  of 
Dionysos.     Of  it  Smead  says  : — 

"  It  was  an  art  religion  :  in  creed  and  ritual  it  was  the  full  recog- 
nition and  manifestation  of  the  divine  spirit  in  the  human  being. 
...  Its  religious  and  moral  teachings  did  not  essentially  differ  from 
those  of  other  forms  of  worship.  It  may  be  said  that  particular  stress 
was  laid  upon  Right,  founded  upon  the  moral  sense  and  consecrated 
by  custom  ;  Truth  in  its  high  general  sense  ;  religious  and  political 
Wisdom  ;  Reverence  of  the  gods'  and  obedience  to  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  them  ;  filial  Piety,  and  Veneration  of  the  Dead." 

These  are  the  teachings  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  this  is  the 
religion  of  which  the  Tragedy  formed  a  part,  and  whose  teachings  it- 
set  forth. 

The  Festival  of -Dionysos  opened  with  a  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and 
closed  with  a  feast  of  vi'hich  all  the  worshippers  partook.  The 
intervals  between  the  sacrifice  and  banquet  were  occupied  with  reci- 
tations, songs,  dances,  &c.  ;  and  from  these  sprang  the  dramatic 
exhibitions,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  performance  of  the  Tragedy. 
We  thus  see  that  iht  perfor?jiance  of  Tragedy  was  a  religious  act. 

The  plots  or  fabulce  of  the  Tragedy  contained  in  themselves  a 
moral  element.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Logographs  the  Greeks 
had  no  authentic  history;  their  only  historical  records  were  the  myths 
and  legends  that  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  old  Epos  was  the  sole  repository  of  religious  and  historical 
knowledge.  It  was  the  production  of  the  Greek  mind  through  its 
various  stages  of  progress,  and  it  was  the  thesaurus  of  traditionary 
and  mythological  record.  To  every  Greek  whose  heart  and  mind 
remained  unperverted  by  the  false  doctrines  of  the  Sophists,  the  Epos 
was  the  sacred  word,  containing  the  divine  oracles  —  the  will  and 
mind  of  God  revealed  through  inspired  men,  and  possessed  of  the 
sacredness  and  power  of  divine  authority.  Its  myths  and  fables  were 
surrounded  with  a  mysterious  awe  and  antiquity  that  made  them 
doubly  impressive.  From  the  Epos  the  plots  of  the  Tragedy  were 
taken,  with  one  exception,  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus.  We  see  then 
that  the  subject  upon  which  the  trage*dies  were  written  possessed  not 
only  a  moral,  but  a  deeply  religious  character, 
15 
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As  we  have  stated,  the  legends  of  the  Epos  were  sacred  ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  whenever  exhibited  in  the  modified  form  given  them  by 
the  tragic  writers,  they  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
spectator.  Whatever  truth  was  inculcated,  whatever  wise  conclusions  , 
that  had  been  arrived  at  through  the  bitter  meed  of  human  experience, 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishments  of  vice,  taken  from  the  Epos 
and  exhibited  in  the  Tragedy,  were  believed  to  be  divine  teachings 
given  for  the  guidance  of  mankind,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the 
expression  of  the  will  and  thought  of  God  exhibited  through  human 
agency. 

\x\  the  characters  of  the  Tragedy  we  have  another  element  of 
morality.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  characters  portrayed 
by  the  three  most  celebrated  writers  of  Tragedy,  viz.  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  Aeschylus  painted  his  characters  as  heroes 
and  demi-gods  rather  than  as  ordinary  men  and  women.  He  clothed 
them  with  supernatural,  god-like  attributes,  and  surrounded  them  with 
a  mysteriousness  and  solemnity  that  struck  his  spectators  with  rev- 
erence and  awe.  Their  thoughts  were  bold,  their  sentiments  lofty 
and  grand  ;  and  these  were  expressed  in  abrupt,  often  obscure  figures 
—  a  language  befitting  heroes  and  gods.  Of  the  two  tragic  emotions, 
Aeschylus  excited  terror  rather  than  pity,  and  his  characters  were 
impressive  rather  by  their  superiority  and  power  than  by  their  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings.  In  general  the  characters  of  Aeschylus  are 
of  too  sublime  and  superhuman  a  mould  to  be  fully  comprehended  by 
the  practical,  philosophical  mind  of  the  present  age  ;  but  the  very 
awfulness  and  gloom  that  surrounded  them  were  well  suited  to  impress 
the  emotional,  imaginative  nature  of  the  Greek. 

The  characters  of  Sophocles  were  a  modification  of  those  of  Aes- 
chylus. The  latter  portrayed  characters  unreal  and  supernatural ; 
the  former  painted  heroes,  ideal,  but  possible.  His  characters  appeal 
more  strongly  to  our  intellect  and  feeling  than  do  those  of  Aeschylus. 
We  can  easily  realise  an  Oedipus  struggling  against  a  fate  which  in 
the  end  subdues  him  •  we  can  sympathise  with  the  faltering  timidity 
and  hesitation  of  Ismene,  and  praise  and  admire  the  unselfish  devotion 
and  heroism  of  Antigone.  The  prominent  virtues  exhibited  in  this 
writer's  characters  are  calm,  dignified  resignation  and  submission  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  veneration  and  respect 
for  the  laws  and  sanctions  of  immutable  justice. 

Euripides  was  more  of  a  philosopher  than  poet.  He  painted  human 
nature  as  it  was,  and  hence  his  characters  possess  more  of  truth  and 
less  of  beauty  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Poetic  genius  delights 
to  clothe  its  heroes  with  all  the  qualities  of  divinity,  to  ascribe  to 
them  grander  thoughts  and  loftier  sentiments  than  those  that  actuate 
the  common  herd  of  men,  and  elevate  them  high  above  the  crowd. 
But  truth  is  the  goal  for  which  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  strives ; 
and  content  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  and  real,  he 
exhibits  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  frailties  and  passions. 
Euripides  depicts  for  us  the  lives  of  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  whom  he  met  from  day  to  day  upon  the  streets  and  in  the 
Agora.  It  has  been  objected  that  in  the  plays  of  this  writer  woman 
occupies  a  low  moral  position.     It  must  be  remembered  that  truth  to 
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nature  was  the  aim  that  Euripides  held  in  view  in  portraying  his 
characters.  He  painted  them  real,  not  ideal ;  they  were  such  as  the 
Greek  daily  met  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  The  Athenian 
women  lived  in  almost  utter  seclusion  ;  they  rarely  appeared  in 
public,  and  seldom  took  part  in  any  of  the  religious  rites  and  festivals. 
A  virtuous  woman  was  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  Athenian  life,  and  those  who  associated  with  men 
occupied  a  lower  moral  and  social  position. 

To  sum  up  the  differences  in  the  characters  portrayed  by  the  three 
poets,  we  may  briefly  state  that  Aeschylus  depicted  gods  rather  than 
men.  Sophocles  painted  men  as  they  should  be ;  Euripides,  as  they 
were.  The  different  conceptions  and  thoughts  exhibited  in  the  char- 
acters of  these  writers  indicate  a  change  in  the  Greek  mind  during 
the  period  covered  by  their  lives.  Sophocles  was  thirty  years  the 
junior  of  Aeschylus,  and  fifteen  years  the  senior  of  Euripides.  The 
plays  of  the  three  poets  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  people  and  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote.  The  gloomy,  super- 
natural personages  set  forth  by  Aeschylus  were  well  adapted  to  awe 
and  impress  the  imaginative,  emotional  Greek  of  his  day.  The 
popular  mind  of  the  time  of  Euripides  had  become  more  practical 
and  thoughtful  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aeschylus  ;  hence,  impres- 
sions were  to  be  made  on  the  intellect  rather  than  on  the  heart,  and 
appeals  were  to  be  made  to  the  judgment  and  reason  rather  than  to 
the  sympathy  and  fear  of  the  people.  A  far  better  and  more  lasting 
effect  was  produced  upon  them  by  holding  up  for  their  reprobation 
the  vices  and  frailties  of  humanity,  as  Euripides  did,  than  would  have 
been  accomplished  by  calling  upon  them  to  conform  to  a  standard  of 
virtue  and  excellence  which  they  never  saw  exhibited  in  their  daily 
lives  and  associations. 

Besides  these  general  moral  and  religious  features  of  the  Tragedy, 
many  profound  and  impressive  truths  were  enounced  from  the  lips  of 
the  personages.  The  purity  of  divine  justice  and  the  certainty  of 
divine  retribution  are  favorite  topics. 

"For  vainly  wealth's  proud  bulwarks  tower 
When  man,  in  insolence  of  power, 
Justice,  thy  law  disdains  to  know, 
And  dares  with  impious  foot  thine  altar  overthrow. 
Yet  treasured  long,  the  meed  of  crime 
Shall  whelm  the  wretch  in  after-time." — Agam.  360. 

"  Bow  down  to  Justice,  mortal  man,  attend ! 
Low  at  her  spotless  altar  bend, 
Nor  spurn  with  impious  foot,  allured  by  gain. 
Her  holy  shrine.     For  retribution's  day. 
Fraught  with  the  bitter,  certain  meed  of  pain, 
Waits  but  its  time  the  guilty  to  repay." — Eum.  488. 

A  proud  and  overbearing  spirit  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  evil,  and 
men  are  warned  to  shun  the  bitter  consequences  it  produces. 

"  Let  such  examples  teach  thee  to  beware. 
Against  the  gods  to  utter  aught  profane ; 
And  if  perchance,  in  riclies  or  in  power 
Thou  shinest  superior,  be  not  insolent : 
For  know,  a  day  sufficeth  to  exalt 
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Or  to  debase  the  state  of  mortal  man. 

The  wise  and  good  are  by  the  gods  beloved, 

But  those  who  practise  evil  they  abhor." — Ajax,  120. 

Reverence  for  the  dead  was  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred 
and  inviolable  of  all  duties,  and  fearful  punishments  are  inflicted 
upon  those  who  fail  to  perform  this  obligation. 

"Cease,  shameless  wretch! 
Nor  thus  oppress  the  dead ;  for  if  thou  dost. 
Remember,  thou  shalt  suffer  for  thy  crime." — Ajax,  1094. 

Obedience  to  law  and  submission  to  authority  are  strongly  urged 
as  a  duty. 

"  'Tis  the  plebeian's  duty  to  obey 
The  voice  of  those  who  bear  authority ; 
And  he  who  doth  not  is  the  worst  of  men, 
And  never  can  the  State  itself  support 
By  wholesome  laws  when  there  is  no  submission. 
An  army's  best  defence  is  modest  fear 
And  reverence  of  its  leaders :  without  these 
It  cannot  conquer  :  it  becomes  a  man. 
How  great  soe'er  his  strength,  still  to  remember, 
A  little,  very  little,  may  destroy  him." — Ajax,  100. 

"  He  alone 
Whom  the  consenting  citizens  approve. 

The  acknowledged  sovereign,  should  in  all  command 

Rebellion  is  the  worst  of  human  ills  : 

This  ruins  kingdoms  ;  this  destroys  the  peace 

Of  noblest  families  ;  this  wages  war 

And  puts  the  brave  to  flight,  while  fair  obedience 

Keeps  all-in  safety:  to  preserve  it  ever 

Should  be  a  King's  first  care." — Antig.  600. 

Man  is  taught  his  utter  weakness  and  insignificance. 

"  His  hapless  state  reminds  me  of  my  own. 
And  tells  me  that  frail  mortals  are  no  more 
Than  a  vain  image  and  an  empty  shade." — Ajax,  118. 

The  examples  cited  serve  to  exhibit  some  of  the  most  prominent 
moral  and  religious  truths  set  forth  in  the  drama.  To  illustrate  the 
subject  further,  we  will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  tragedies,  and  point  out  the  sentiments  and  truths 
inculcated  by  them. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  and  one  of  the  finest  plays  ever  written.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  legend  of  the  family  of  Oedipus.  "This  Oedipus 
mythus  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fate-fables  of  Greece.  It  is  one  of 
the  sacred  legends  embalmed  in  the  ancient  Epos,  which  exhibited 
the  stern  dealings  of  the  gods  with  presumptuous  and  self-willed  men, 
and  the  heritage  of  sad  woes  entailed  upon  families  by  the  indulgence 
of  lawless  passions."  * 

Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  had  basely  abused  the  son  of  his  friend 
Pelops,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  For  this  deed  Pelops 
prayed  that  Laius  might  be  killed  by  his  own  son.    When  therefore  a 

*  Smead. 
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son  was  born  to  him,  Laius  had  him  exposed  in  order  that  he  might 
die ;  but  the  fates  would  not  permit  him  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  grew 
to  manhood  under  the  name  of  Oedipus,  returned  to  Thebes,  unknow- 
ingly killed  his  own  father,  and  soon  thereafter  married  the  Queen, 
his  mother.     For  many  years  they  lived  happily,  and  during  this  time 
there  were  born  to  them  four  children  —  Polynices,  Eteocles,  Antigone, 
and  Ismene.     At  length  it  was  discovered  that  Oedipus  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father  and  the  husband  of  his  own  mother.     When  the 
Queen  learned  this  fact  she  killed  herself,  and  the  unhappy  King  was 
banished  from  Thebes.     His  sons  cruelly  treated  and  abused  him, 
and  exasperated  beyond  measure,  he   invoked   a   curse  upon    them, 
praying  that  they  might  be  slain  by  each  other's  hand.     After  the 
banishment  of  Oedipus,  his  brother-in-law  Creon,  with  full  consent  of 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  assumed  the  powers  of  government.     For  a 
time  all  went  well  with  the  city,  but  at  length  the  brothers  were  seized 
with  an  ungovernable  desire  of  reigning.     In  the  strife  which  followed 
Eteocles  deposed  Polynices  from  the  throne,  and  the  latter  at  once 
set  sail  from  Thebes  for  Argos.      There  he  collected  an  army  and 
marched  upon  Thebes.     A  battle  was  fought  and  the  Argives  were 
put  to  flight,  but  Polynices  and  Eteocles  engaged  in  single  conflict, 
in  which  both  were  slain.     After  the   enemy  had   been   routed,  the 
Thebans  held  a  public  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  their  foes  ; 
and  Creon,  the  King,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  that  Eteocles, 
who   died   in   defence  of  Thebes,  should  be  honored  with  a  public 
burial,  but  Pojynices,  who  had  fallen  while  fighting  against  his  native 
city,  should  be  cast  out  unburied,  and  that  whoever  should  bury  him 
should  be  punished  with  death.     At  this  point  the  Antigofie  opens. 
Antigone,  moved  with  indignation  at  the  unjust  and  inhuman  procla- 
mation of  the  King,  and  filled  with  love  for  her  slain  brother,  deter- 
mines to  bury  him,  even  though  she  lose  her  life  in  the  attempt. 
Accordingly  she  goes  forth  where  the  body  has  been  cast  out,  and 
sprinkles  the  corpse  with  the  sacred  dust.     The  watchers  appointed 
to  guard  the  body  seize  her  as  she  performs  the  burial  rite,  and  bring 
her  before  the  King.     He  asks  her  why  she  dares  disobey  his  com- 
mand and  law.     Antigone  tells  him  that  there  is  a  law  of  right  immu- 
table and  all-powerful,  that  is  far  more  to  be  regarded  than  any  edict 
of  man,  and  that  in  burying  her  brother  she  but  obeyed  this  divine 
law.     Creon,  however,  is  enraged   at  this   audacity,  and   commands 
that  his  doom  shall  be  executed.     At  this  the  chorus  of  Theban  citi- 
zens utter  words  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  x\ntigone,  but  dare 
not  openly  express  their  indignation  at  the  King's  cruelty.     Haemon, 
the  son  of  Creon  and  the   betrothed  of  Antigone,  now  appears,  and 
pleads  with  his  father  in  her  behalf,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  King, 
haughty  and  confident  in  his  own  power,  disregards   the   arguments 
and  entreaties  urged  upon  him,  and  commands  that  Antigone  be  led 
forth  without  the  city  and  confined  in  a  cavern,  to  perish  by  starvation. 
She  is  led  forth  to  her  cruel   doom  amid   the   lamentations  of  the  . 
Chorus,  who  bewail  her  fate,  and   laud  her  noble,  unselfish  conduct. 
Now  Teiresias,  the  venerable  seer  of  Thebes,  approaches,  and  tells 
the  King  that  he  has  just  heard  evil  auguries  foreboding  ill  to  the 
royal  house.     Creon,  alarmed  and  troubled,  determines  to  revoke  the 
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sentence  against  Antigone,  and  hastens  to  the  tomb,  in  order  that  he 
may,  with  his  own  hand,  release  her.  As  he  comes  near  the  vault,  he 
hears  sounds  of  mourning  and  ejaculations  of  woe.  He  quickens  his 
steps,  and  reaching  the  tomb  he  looks  in,  and  beholds  Antigone 
hanging  by  the  neck,  and  Haemon  clasping  her  in  his  arms  and  be- 
moaning her  cruel,  untimely  death.  Creon  approaches  nearer,  and 
calling  his  son,  begs  him  to  come  away.  The  youth  draws  his  sword 
and  rushes  upon  his  father,  who  escapes  him  ;  he  then  turns,  and 
falling  upon  his  sword,  dies,  clasping  his  beloved  in  a  last  embrace. 
The  attendants  of  the  King  lead  him  back  to  the  palace  ;  and  while 
he  is  weeping  over  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  reproaching  himself  for  his 
madness  and  cruelty,  a  messenger  rushes  up,  telling  him  that  the 
Queen,  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  son,  overcome  by  grief,  has  taken 
her  own  life.  This  last  blow  crushes  the  proud  spirit  of  the  haughty 
King.  He  beholds  himself  the  author  of  -unspeakable  woes  and 
bitter  calamities.  Remorse,  terror,  and  despair  seize  him  :  he  longs 
for  death,  and  prays  that  some  one  will  plunge  a  sword  through  his 
heart  and  end  his  miserable  existence.  He  is  led  away ;  and  as  he 
goes,  his  incoherent  wanderings  plainly  show  that  his  reason  has 
departed. 

The  prominent  feature  brought  out  in  this  play  is  the  fearful  train 
of  consequences  that  may  follow  one  evil  deed.  The  incestuous  mar- 
riage of  Oedipus,  the  fratricidal  deaths  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles, 
and  the  lamentable  evils  that  resulted  therefrom,  are  all  but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  curse  invoked  upon  Laius  for  his  outrage  upon  the  son 
of  Pelops.  In  vain  does  Oedipus  fly  from  his  cruel  fate.  Ever 
present,  it  pursues. him  with  relentless  power,  never  leaving  him,  but 
always  at  his  footsteps,  until  at  last  he  yields,  demonstrating  man's 
weakness  and  insignificance  before  the  mysterious  power  of  destiny. 
In  Antigone  are  beautifully  blended  the  purity  and  unselfishness  of 
sisterly  affection,  and  heroic,  sublime  devotion  to  duty  and  right. 
By  the  fate  of  Creon  we  are  taught  to  reverence  and  respect  divine 
law,  and  admonished  that  human  authority  and  power  must  ever  be 
held  subservient  to  the  decrees  and  sanctions  of  unchangeable  justice 
and  immutable  right. 

The  Chorus  in  all  the  tragedies  occupies  a  prominent  position.  It 
is  usually  composed  of  aged  men,  whose  sayings  have  the  authority  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  who  give  utterance  to  many  moral  and 
religious  truths.  In  the  Antigone,  the  chorus  declares  the  power  of 
love,  which  conquers  all  things,  even  the  desire  of  life  ;  it  warns 
Creon  that  he  should  not  commit  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  gods, 
but  that  he  should  hold  his  own  authority  subject  to  the  divine  will  j 
and  as  Creon  is  led  away  at  the  close,  the  chorus  points  the  following 
moral : — 

"Wisdom  alone  is  man's  true  happiness. 
We  are  not  to  dispute  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
For  ever  are  the  boastings  of  the  proud 
By  the  just  gods  repaid,  and  man,  at  last, 
Is  taught  to  fear  their  anger  and  be  wise." 

When  the  Tragedy  was  first  introduced  it  was  usually  exhibited  in 
three  plays,  representing  three  successive  phases  in  a  series  of  tragic 
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events,  and  called  a  Trilogy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
trilogies  is  that  comprising  the  three  last  plays  of  Aeschylus  that  are 
extant,  the  Agajjiemnon,  Chocphori,  and  Eumenides. 

The  subject  of  the  Agamemjion  is  the  sin  and  punishment  of  that 
king.  His  sin  is  ambition  ;  his  punishment,  ruin  and  death  in  the 
moment  of  his  prosperity  and  triumph.  Goaded  on  by  his  ambition, 
he  has,  regardless  of  human  life  and  insensible  to  parental  love,  sac- 
rificed his  daughter  Iphigeneia.  The  splendor  and  wealth  of  the 
royal  house  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conquest  are  vividly  painted,  in 
order  that  his  fall  may  appear  more  terrible.  But  not  only  his  own, 
but  ancestral  guilt  presses  heavily  upon  him.  Cassandra,  the  captive 
daughter  of  Priam,  prophetically  sees  the  manes  of  the  murdered 
children  of  Thyestes,  and  connects  that  horrible  tale  with  the 
approaching  catastrophe.  The  sins  of  Agamemnon  are  suflEicient  to 
vindicate  the  justice  of  Heaven  ;  but  there  is  no  palliation  for  the 
horrible  crime  of,  Clytaemnestra,  who  hides  lust,  cruelty,  treachery, 
aud  cunning  under  the  mask  of  conjugal  love,  and  not  only  murders 
her  husband,  but  boldly  vindicates  the  crime. 

In  the  Choep/wri,  the  second  drama  of  the  trilogy,  Clytaemnestra, 
tortured  by  horrible  dreams,  endeavors  to  appease  the  manes  of  her 
murdered  husband  by  sacrificing  at  his  tomb.  At  the  command  of 
Apollo,  her  son  Orestes  enters  the  palace  in  disguise,  first  slays 
Augisthus,  his  mother's  paramour,  and  then  meeting  Clytaemnestra, 
turns  his  bloody  sword  upon  her.  An  affecting  scene  follows.  The 
mother  appeals  to  her  son  by  all  the  entreaties  that  maternal  love  can 
frame.  For  a  moment  Orestes  hesitates  ;  they  disappear  from  the 
scene.  Shortly  after  the  palace-doors  open,  and  the  guilty  lovers  are 
seen  lying  side  by  side  in  death.  Orestes,  though  persuaded  that  he 
has  acted  under  the  command  of  Apollo,  cannot  still  the  voice  of 
conscience  until  the  murder  is  atoned  for.  In  visions  unseen  by 
others,  he  sees  the  angry  hounds  of  his  mother  flttting  around  him  ; 
they  weep  tears  of  blood,  and  so  vast  is  their  number  that  they  seem 
to  fill  all  space.  They  drive  him  from  his  native  land,  and  force  him 
to  remain  an  exile  until  his  purification  has  been  accomplished. 

This  catastrophe  prepares  the  way  for  the  Ewnenides.  This  tragedy 
opens  with  the  appearance  of  a  terrified  Pythoness,  who  announces 
that  a  suppliant,  whose  head  and  sword  drop  blood,  occupies  the 
shrine  ;  and  that  horrible  forms,  like  gorgons  and  harpies,  sleep 
around  him.  The  scene  changes  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  Judges  are  on  their  seats  ;  the  cause  is  paraded, 
the  ballot  taken.  The  votes  are  equal.  Pallas  by  one  white  ball 
acquits  the  criminal,  Orestes,  who,  returning  thanks  to  Pallas,  Zeus 
the  Preserver,  and  Apollo,  departs  from  the  city. 

Of  these  dramas  Browne*  says :  "  This  trilogy  is  full  of  symbolism. 
The  power  of  faith  and  of  the  consciousness  of  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  to  lull  for  the  time  the  stings  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  is 
represented  by  the  Furies,  slumbering  for  a  time  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo  ;  just  as  the  Furies  themselves  symbolise  the  remorseful  terrors 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  which  pursuejihe  sinner  who  has  not  made  his 

■*  Class,  Lit.  Greece,  p.  210. 
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peace  with  God  and  man.  But  this  cahn  is  temporary  and  imperfect. 
Conscience  will  awaken,  nor  can  there  be  perfect  peace  unless  there 
is  a  sense  of  acquittal,  justification,  and  reconciliation  with  God. 
Whence  Aeschylus  derived  this  sublime  philosophy  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean.  Probably  these  truths 
which  speak  so  naturally  to  the  conscious  promptings  of  the  human 
heart,  were  drawn  from  a  much  wider  study  of  Greek  philosophy  than 
merely  one  system,  and  from  a  still  deeper  and  jiiore  comprehensive 
study,  that  of  human  nature  itself.  Again,  does  not  the  remorse  of 
Orestes  teach  the  poet's  belief,  that  where  the  Deity  has  implanted 
in  mortal  man  moral  instincts  and  affections,  the  evidence  of  His  will 
cannot  be  violated  under  any  circumstances?  Revelation  and  nature 
constitute  equal  obligations.  Happy  are  we  who  are  taught  to  find, 
not  only  no  antagonism,  but  a  strict  accordance  between  the  two  laws 
which  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  great  Author.  The  ballot  of 
Pallas  symbolises  mercy ;  not  mercy  from  man  alone,  but  from  God. 
Where  men  cannot  decide,  the  voice  of  Heaven  interferes,  and 
declares  that  Heaven  forgives,  and  therefore  man  must  pardon  also." 

The  moral  feature  of  the  drama  that  we  have  illustrated,  and  the 
impression  that  the  Tragedy  had  in  general  upon  the  Greeks,  may 
perhaps  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  religious  creed  under  which  the  Greek  lived  and  worshipped. 
Smead  \Afitig.)  says :  "  There  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Greeks,  any  such  thing  as  a  place  for  punishment  in  the  nether 
world.  The  Homeric  poems,  which  give  such  ample  delineations  of 
the  heroic  age,  are  silent  on  this  point,  thus  affording  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  Greek  mind  had  not  recognised  a  future  reckoning, 
a  point  not  reached  till  long  afterward.  Was  there,  then,  no  moral 
control,  no  divine  sanction  over  human  conduct?  Assuredly:  the 
moral  restraints  were  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  weighty  with  the 
masses  tlian  those  which  curb  men's  passions  now.  For  the  Greek 
had,  literally,  the  fear  of  the  gods  before  his  eyes.  His  religion 
taught  him  to  fear  nothing  beyond  the  present  life  ;  to  believe  that 
the  Olympian  gods  who  bear  rule  over  the  living  alone,  punished 
offences  against  them  by  misfortunes  in  life,  or  even  by  death,  that  is 
by  annihilation.  Zeus,  the  special  Guardian  of  Right,  took  cognis- 
ance of  all  wrong  done  by  man  to  his  fellow-man  ;  and  above  and 
beyond  all  lay  that  gloomy,  inscrutable  might  called  Fate  or  Destiny, 
which  even  the  gods  could  not  withstand,  and  before  which  ephemeral 
mortals  were  as  chaff.  The  duty  which  the  gods  first  demanded  of 
men  was  submission  to  their  will  and  acknowledgment  of  their 
superior  power,  and  of  his  own  proper  limit,  and  refraining  from  all 
acts  and  words  of  overbearing  pride.  The  fear  of  destiny  was  a  dark 
cloud  that  darkened  the  otherwise  gladsome  Hellenic  nature.  It 
hemmed  in  and  shackled  its  daring  spirit.  It  was  an  ever-raised  rod 
admonishing  to  modesty  and  humility,  and  these  were  not  Greek 
virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  3(?/nT,  arrogance,  was  the  easily  besetting 
sin,  the  great  oft'ence  which  most  readily  aroused  divine  wrath." 

To  this  creed  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  acts  of  the  Tragedy 
conformed.  Indeed,  the  Tragedy  was  chiefly  an  exposition  of  these 
religious  doctrines  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 
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In  the  Antigone  which  we  have  quoted,  we  see  some  of  these  thoughts 
and  beliefs  forcibly  brought  out.  We  see  Oedipus  and  his  whole  line 
of  descendants  pursued  by  a  fate  which  they  were  powerless  to 
escape  ;  we  see  their  punishments  inflicted  during  life,  and  death 
brings  them  relief  from  all  suffering  and  sorrow. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Tragedy  to  unite  feeling  and  action,  so  that  the 
former  should  pervade  the  latter,  as  the  soul  pervades  the  body.  It 
was  enacted  with  life-like  earnestness,  and  exhibited  not  only  its 
outward  form  but  its  inner  being.  It  represented  man  in  critical 
moments,  when  he  was  opposing  his  own  power  to  divine  will. 
Goaded  on  by  his  selfish  ambition,  he  is  seeking  for  some  object 
dear  to  his  heart ;  and  hot  in  pursuit  of  it,  he  estimates  too  highly  his 
own  power,  and  grows  haughty  and  overbearing  in  the  height  of  his 
wicked,  foolish  pride.  Heedless  of  admonitions  and  advice,  he 
rushes  madly  into  a  doom  brought  upon  him  by  his  own  impious 
arrogance.  He  may  gain  the  object  for  which  he  is  striving,  but  all 
else  is  lost.  He  may  attain  success,  but  sorrow  and  woe  follow  the 
guilt,  and  the  avenging  furies  are  ever  upon  his  track.  Retribution 
sure  and  terrible  pursues  him  —  he  cannot  escape  —  his  woes  mul- 
tiply—  calamities  thicken' — blow  after  blow  crushes  his  proud  heart 
and  subdues  his  haughty  spirit. 

"  So  fond  are  mortal  men, 
Fallen  into  wrath  divine, 
As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 
Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate, 
And  with  blindness  internal  struck." —  MiLTON,  Samson  Agon. 

Tragedy  demonstrated  the  real  insignificance  of  man.  It  laid 
bare  his  hidden  motives,  brought  to  light  his  secret  passions  and 
frailties,  and  taught  how  weak  and  impotent  were  all  his  arts  and 
stratagems  against  the  divine  omnipotence.  It  gave  vent  to  the  sobs 
of  agony  wrung  from  remorseful  hearts,  and  spoke  words  of  encour- 
agement to  the  penitent  soul.  It  taught  that  calm,  trustful  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will  and  command  could  alone  bring  peace  and 
comfort  to  the  troubled  heart  and  wounded  spirit.  It  did  not  always 
bring  its  hero  to  a  bitter  death.  "  The  design  of  punishment  was  the 
vindication  of  justice.  When  this  end  is  answered,  Prometheus  is 
unchained  from  his  rock,  Orestes  is  absolved  from  his  guilt  of  matri- 
cide, and  Oedipus  —  although  the  evil  he  has  done  may  be  entailed 
upon  his  children  —  is  permitted  to  descend  to  his  grave  in  peace." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Tragedy  must  have  possessed  vast 
influence  over  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Greek.  Its  very  plots  were 
sacred,  taken  from  the  revered  and  hallowed  Epos,  that  was  the  word 
and  law  to  the  nation  ;  its  characters  gloomy,  sublime,  and  terrible  ; 
its  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  acts  a  vivid  illustration  and  expression 
of  religious  creed.  It  must  have  been  to  the  Greek  what  the  Bible 
is  to  us — the  volume  of  divine  revelation.  As  such,  it  was  the  guide 
by  which  the  Greek  sought  to  mark  out  his  pathway  in  life  ;  it  was 
the  law  by  which  his  moral  life  was  governed,  and  from  which  he 
learned  to  seek  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  to  fear  the  punishment 
of  vice. 

But  not  only  to  the  Greek  does  the  Tragedy  offer  moral  instruction. 
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The  moralist  of  to-day  finds  in  its  treasured  pages  principles  and  laws 
by  which  his  own  conduct  may  be  rightly  governed.  Its  teachings 
were  the  teachings  of  nature  ;  and  nature  teaches  not  far  differently 
from  revelation.  Men  of  modern  times  have  built  up  society  upon  a 
firm  and  rigid  foundation  of  moral  philosophy,  which  they  proudly 
assert  to  be  a  product  of  advancing  civilisation.  But  if  we  study 
carefully  the  systems  of  modern  ethics,  we  find  them  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  governed  the  Greek  of  three  thousand  years  ago, 
save  that  their  teachings  are  strengthened  by  revelation.  Our  systems 
and  creeds  of  morals  are  not  alone  the  product  of  modern  intellect, 
nor  the  effects  of  modern  civilisation,  but  they  are  the  teachings  of 
nature,  and  these  teachings  were  unfolded  and  brought  to  view  by 
the  Grecian  mind  in  the  sublime  poesy  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  When 
we  study  these  truths  that  are  taught  in  the  Tragedy,  and  consider  the 
fact  that  these  works  are  the  productions  of  heathen  men  who  lived 
amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  we  are  struck  with 
admiration  and  astonishment,  and  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  belief 
that  into  the  soul  of  the  Greek  there  penetrated  some  ray  of  light  that 
lit  up  the  gloom  and  blackness  of  the  future,  and  that  caused  him  to 
look  far  away  beyond  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  sin,  to  that 
sublime  and  glorious  triumph  of  Love  Divine  that  reached  its  con- 
summation in  the  dying  word  of  the  crucified  Saviour  of  the  world  : 
TsriXsarat  —  //  is  finished. 

L.  W. 
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A  RAPIDLY  grown-up  Western  city;  a  gaudy  wood-built  theatre 
in  the  same.  A  rattling  play  progressing  on  the  boards  ;  a 
jrespectable-sized  audience,  sufficiently  interested  ;  one  spectator,  a 
young  man,  in  a  pretentiously  curtained  and  frescoed  proscenium-box, 
listening  with  rapt  attention,  watching  with  rapt  attention  the  every 
movement  of  the  leading  lady,  a  tall  brilliant-looking  girl  in  a  trailing 
silk  dress  of  a  broad  stripe  pattern,  who  has  large  dark  eyes,  large 
red  lips,  large  white-flashing  teeth,  a  great  deal  of  natural  color,  as 
well  as  a  bit  of  artificial  color  well  laid  on.  Not  a  refined  woman  ; 
but  then  not  a  glaringly  vulgar  actress,  on  the  other  hand.  Her  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  her  evident  enjoyment  of  her  own  acting,  are  con- 
tagious —  at  least  so  thinks  Henry  Chantrey.  He  laughs  out  loud  as 
he  watches  her,  like  a  school-boy  at  a  circus.  She  has  become  aware 
of  his  appreciation,  and  has  been  playing  to  him  ever  since  the  middle 
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of  the  first  scene.  Oh,  how  he  wishes  he  had  a  bouquet  to  throw  her  ! 
But  the  institution  of  small  boys  vending  withered  flowers  to  theatre- 
goers had  not  travelled  this  far  west.  Henry  looks  around  him  in 
vain  for  such  an  individual ;  he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  by 
clapping  vigorously,  by  even  shouting  "  brava  !  "  and  "  encore  !  " 
alone  and  unsupported,  and  by  lustily  leading  the  call  before  the 
curtain  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  At  this  point  he  thinks  he  has 
earned  a  favorable  reception  behind  the  scenes.  He  accordingly 
stumbles  down  the  dirty,  ricketty  stair  to  the  level  of  the  stage,  and 
inquires  his  way  to  the  classic  locality  alluded  to.  He  shows  his 
handbill,  and  asks  for  the  lady  mentioned  thereon  as  Miss  Rose 
Dare.  The  manager,  who  has  been  playing  the  part  of  her  father, 
leads  the  way  to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  There  stands  Henry's 
beauty,  directing  the  arrangement  of  the  scenery  in  rather  a  loud 
voice.  Henry  advances  and  bows,  as  she  reads  his  name  on  the  card 
the  manager  hands  her,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  he  begins  ;  "  I 
hope  you  will  exctise  me,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to 
you  my  admiration  of  your  talents." 

"You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure,"  laughs  Miss  Rose  Dare.  "I  saw 
you.  Goodness  !  what  a  cold  house  !  I  should  have  frozen  stiff  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you." 

"  My  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.  How  you  played  !  But  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  what  you  are  doing  out  in  these  wilds.  What  was 
New  York  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  New  York  has  never  heard  of  me.  I  hope  New  York  may,  I'm 
sure.  I  am  playing  my  first  engagement,  and  I  am  a  native  of  these 
desert  wilds,  if  you  please  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  any  one  can  be  a  native 
of  a  place  that  is  only  six  years  old.     We  live  here." 

"  Happy  desert  wild  !  " 

She  laughed.  "  How  funny  you  are  !  You  make  me  think  of  the 
men  in  the  plays,  only  you  do  it  naturally.  What  a  stick  that  Gerald 
Lee,  as  he  calls  himself,  was,  I  played  with  to-night !  Pigeon-toed, 
did  you  notice  ? —  andx*?  afraid  his  moustache  would  drop  off.  I  could 
play  the  part  better  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could." 

"Well,  that's  not  saying  much;  it's  a  stiff  kind  of  apart.  Here 
comes  Mr.  Gerald  now,  and  there  goes  the  first  bell.  Are  you  going 
back  to  your  box?  "  with  a  look  and  a  smile  that  meant  "Why  don't 
you  stay  here  ?  " 

"Weil,  if  I  may — "  says  Henry,  interpreting  freely. 

She  leads  the  way  to  a  corner  between  the  side-scenes.  Here 
Henry  flattens  himself  up  against  the  wall,  and  watches  the  bustle 
of  preparation.  It  is  very  amusing  ;  they  are  such  green  hands  and 
they  do  it  so  awkwardly.  Henry,  who  has  done  the  thing  capitally 
himself,  in  an  amateur  way,  longs  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  refrains. 
The  curtain  rings  up  ;  the  play  goes  on.  The  audience  has  warmed 
a  little  ;  Miss  Dare  is  reasonably  well  received.  She  goes  off  once 
or  twice  before  the  curtain  falls,  and  Henry  always  seeks  her  out  and 
has  a  word  to  say  to  her,  then  retreats  to  his  corner  again.  It  is  a 
short  play,  and  Miss  Dare  is  not  in  the  farce.  By  the  time  Henry 
has  made  his  way  to  her,  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  she  has  already 
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pinned  on  her  shawl,  and  is  standing  with  a  great  bandbox  in  one 
hand,  her  other  holding  up  her  dress.  Henry  makes  a  motion  to  take 
the  bandbox. 

"  Don't  bother,"  she  said ;  "  my  brother  is  here.  Fred,  I'm 
ready." 

Fred  came  forward,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  rosy-cheeked  lad  ;  he 
took  her  bandbox  in  his  great  red  hand.  "Come  along,  Sis,"  he 
said.     "We're  late;  supper's  waitin'." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  you  home  ?  "  asks  Henry, 
with  well-assumed  diffidence. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  mud,"  rejoined  Miss  Dare. 
Then  in  a  sociable  tone,  when  they  had  reached  the  street :  "Are  you 
hungry  ?     I  am  half  starved." 

"  Nothing  new,"  chuckles  Fred. 

"  Well,  I  pay  my  own  bills,"  retorts  the  sister,  giving  him  a  little 
push  that  sent  him  towards  the  gutter,  and  caused  him  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  way  upon  herself.  The  result  was  that  they  all  three  almost 
lost  their  perpendiculars,  and  Fred  tittered  loudly.  Henry  laughed 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  stylish  gray  suit  was  thereby  profusely 
sprinkled  with  mud  from  a  puddle  ;  it  had  rained  hard  that  after- 
noon. 

They  walked  and  walked.  The  town  limits  did  not  extend  very 
far,  but  they  soon  left  these  far  behind  them.  Presently,  they  stopped 
at  a  queer  gray  stone  building  built  up  against  a  hillside.  There  were 
lights  upstairs,  and  lights  in  one  room  downstairs.  There  was  a 
sign  over  the  door  of  this  apartment,  "  Lager  Beer,"  and  the  name  of 
the  dispenser  of  this  liquid,  "  Hermann  Wagen,"  beneath.  Here  Miss 
Dare  and  her  brother  stopped.  Fred  produced  a  key  and  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  house.  A  lamp  issued  from  a  room  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  threw  a  fitful  light  upon  them,  being  held  by  an 
unsteady  hand. 

"The  coffee's  all  cold,"  said  a  voice,  in  German. 

"Then  we'll  warm  it  again,"  laughs  Miss  Dare,  leading  the  way  up- 
stairs into  a  room  redolent  with  coffee,  beefsteak,  and  onions.  A 
small,  dapper  man,  dressed  in  an  odd  suit  of  knitted  clothes,  smokes 
a  pipe  in  front  of  the  stove  ;  a  very  fat  woman,  with  a  calico  short- 
gown  confined  about  the  waist  by  an  apron,  stands  still,  holding  the 
lamp  near  the  door, 

"  This  is  my  father,  this  is  my  mother,"  says  Miss  Dare,  indicating 
them.     Then  she  adds  :  "  Mr.  Chantrey." 

They  sit  down  to  supper.  The  Wagens  make  short  work  of  the 
beefsteak  and  onions.  Henry  finds  the  coffee  excellent,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  temperature  Frau  Wagen  had  declared  it  to  be.  As  for 
the  rest,  he  tells  himself  that  this  is  excellent  practice  for  his  German  ; 
and  he  is  surprised  to  find  how  little  his  usual  fastidiousness  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  both  Herr  and  Frau  eat  with  their  knives 
altogether.  As  for  Miss  Dare,  she  is  charming.  She  breaks  zwieback 
in  her  coffee  and  sups  off  that.  She  describes  to  her  parents  how 
she  has  fared  during  the  evening ;  she  graphically  narrates  an  inter- 
view with  the  manager,  during  which  she  struck  for  higher  wages, 
and  when  the  manager  had  to  give  in.    Her  father  grunts  approvingly. 
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"  Gut,  gut,''^  he  says  ;  "  so'st  recht."  His  commercial  spirit  is  tickled  ; 
his  child  is  worthy  of  her  father.  Then  he  in  his  turn  descants  upon 
success  in  trade  :  so  many  glasses  of  lager,  so  many  drinks  of  whiskey, 
besides  tobacco  ;  he  appears  to  have  made  a  good  day  of  it.  They 
cheerfully  converse,  without  any  especial  effort  to  include  Henry, 
whose  German  is  very  unintelligible.  Miss  Dare,  however,  devotes 
herself  to  his  entertainment,  and  he  is  satisfied.  He  marvels  at  her 
excellent  English  ;  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  German  idiom  crops 
out.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  Miss  Dare  was  a  very  remarkable  girl. 
She  had  received  a  common-school  education,  but  she  had  educated 
herself  more  than  as  much  again.  She  had  devoured  a  certain  class 
of  literature,  novels,  poems,  plays,  especially  the  latter.  The  per- 
sonages she  read  about  were  intensely  real  to  her  —  as  real  as  though 
she  had  really  known  them  in  life.  She  had  imitated  their  language, 
their  tricks  of  expression  ;  with  her  wonderful,  wonderful  memory,  she 
\iz.^  absorbed  \\\^vny  so  to  say.  She  had  a  quick  ear  and  immense 
ambition.  She  had  weeded  out  of  her  own  speech  her  own  gram- 
matical inaccuracies  and  her  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  Her 
success  with  herself  had  been  marvellous.  She  stood  distinctly  apart 
from  her  famil)^  circle  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  them  at  all.  If 
Henry  Chantrey  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  these  people,  it  is  no  wonder. 

Henry  discovered  that  she  would  play  every  night  for  a  week 
longer.  "  Then  I  shall  hire  that  box  I  had  to-night  for  a  week.  I  am 
glad  I  sat  there  to-night ;  I  saw  you  twice  as  well.  The  doorkeeper 
persuaded  me  to  take  if;  he  sits  next  me  at  the  hotel.  He  told  me 
the  company  was  starving,  needed  encouragement,  so  I  paid  my  V. 
Usually,  I'd  rather  sit  downstairs  \  quieter,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  I  don't  mind  being  stared  at ;  it's  part 
of  my  trade,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  of  course."  This  speech  jarred  a  little.  Henry  pursued  :  "  If 
it  is  a  bright  day  to-morrow,  will  you  "drive  with  me  ?  I  want  to  see 
the  country." 

"  Yes,  if  you  don't  come  for  me  in  rehearsal  time.  But  what  would 
your  mamma  say  if  she  heard  of  your  driving  about  with  an  actress?  " 

"I  have  no  mamma." 

"  An  orphan  boy?  " 

"  Even  so." 

She  jarred  again  ;  but  then  her  teeth,  how  white  !  her  eyes,  how 
bright ! 

"  Every  one  in  town  will  be  laughing  at  you,"  she  pursued.  "  What 
a  noise  you  did  make  to-night !  Goodness  !  Perhaps  some  of  them 
think  that  Roberts  hired  you  on  purpose  to  applaud."  Roberts  was 
the  manager. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Chantrey,  who  perfectly  appreciated 
certain  social  advantages  of  his,  of  which  Miss  Dare  could  form  no 
conception. 

"  When  did  you  arrive  in  Arabia  Deserta  ?  "  she  pursued. 

"Yesterday.  I'll  tell  you  my  famijy  history.  I  live  in  Savannah; 
I  was  ordered  North  for  my  health  ;  I  came  out  here  for  a  hunt  ;  I 
am  free,  white,  and  twenty-one." 
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"  Is  it  possible  ?    I  should  not  have  called  you  more  than  eighteen." 

Henry  was  really  twenty-two,  but  he  looked  young  for  his  age,  and 
this  speech  nettled  him.  There  was  an  air  of  independence  about 
this  young  person  which  would  have  lessened  her  fascination  had  she 
been  less  beautiful.  But  Henry  vividly  realised  that  she  was  not  a 
person  to  be  patronised.  In  her  ignorance  of  the  world,  she  fancied 
that  she  was  as  good  as  anybody  else.  She  was  interested  in  her  own 
career,  in  her  own  success  ;  if  a  young  man,  like  this  one,  admired  her 
and  took  her  out  driving,  and  applauded  her  publicly,  well  and  good. 
If  this  same  young  man  was  unmoved  by  her  charms,  well  and  good 
still.  She  flattered  herself  that  she  could  be  equally  satisfied  with  or 
without  the  attentions  of  a  Mr.  Henry  Chantrey  ;  and  to  do  her  justice, 
she  did  appreciate  the  difference  in  their  positions.  He  was  what 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a  "swell."  He  lived  on  his  means  ; 
occupied  the  tawdry  upper  seat  in  the  "AthenjEum."  She  worked  for 
a  living.  There  she  stopped.  She  considered  her  profession  quite 
as  ladylike  as  need  be,  although  she  had  implied  a  censure  of  it  in 
speaking  to  Chantrey. 

However,  as  a  few  days  rolled  by,  she  saw  clearer.  She  realised 
that  she  was  considered  to  be  an  even  more  objectionable  associate 
than  the  sewing-girl  who  made  up  her  slender  theatrical  wardrobe  for 
her,  or  the  chambermaid  who  swept  out  Henry's  room  at  the  hotel. 
These  might  be  treated  with  distant  politeness  ;  she  was  to  be  treated 
with  scorn.  But  Rose  could  give  back  scorn  for  scorn  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

Henry  called  for  her  in  a  light  two-seated  wagon,  driving  two 
spirited  sorrels,  the  next  afternoon,  as  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  evening 
he  threw  her  on  the  stage  a  superb  bouquet  and  a  wreath  of  roses,  for 
which  he  had  ransacked  the  town.  And  when  the  play  was  over,  she 
and  Fred  sat  the  farce  out  with  him  in  his  box,  to  the  great  delectation 
of  the  audience,  especially  of  Mrs.  Alloy  and  her  daughters,  who  had 
arrived  at  Blue  Bluffs  the  day  before  and  had  come  to  the  play  too. 
Mrs.  Alloy  put  up  her  eye-glasses  and  stared. 

"  Blanche,  my  dear,"  she  said,  to  her  eldest ;  "  actually,  that  is  the 
actress  who  was  in  the  play  just  now,  in  Henry  Chantrey's  box.  I 
am  amazed  at  Henry  Chantrey.  What  a  pity  !  I  wish  I  had  asked 
him  to  come  with  us  to-night ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  throwing  him- 
self away  like  that.  I  went  to  school  with  his  mother.  He  is  an 
only  child,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  family." 

Miss  Blanche  nodded  ;  she  followed  her  mother's  reasoning  per- 
fectly. 

"  How  that  woman  down  there  is  staring  at  me  !  "  says  Miss  Dare 
presently,  pettishly  —  "  and  turning  up  her  nose.  Is  it  because  I  am 
painted?     So  are  her  daughters;  and  lily-whited  too,  which  I'm  not." 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Alloy  in  her  sincerest  tones 
invited  Mr.  Chantrey  to  drive  to  Minnehaha  with  them. 

"  Thank  you,  Madam,"  Henry  said,  "  but  I  have  a  previous  engage- 
ment." 

"Ah,  I  am  sorry  for  that :  I  quite  counted  upon  the  pleasure  of 
your  society," 

Henry  bows  and  mutters  "  Thanks  "  again.     He  is  always  a  good 
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deal  courted  ;  he  does  not  often  jSnd  it  worth  his  while  to  be  very 
demonstrative  in  return.  He  finishes  his  breakfast  and  saunters  off 
to  smoke  a  cigar.  The  Alloys  —  mother,  two  daughters,  son  —  drive 
off  in  an  open  barouche,  during  the  progress  of  this.  AA'hen  they  are 
out  of  sight  he  orders  his  "  team,"  fusses  over  the  harness  a  good 
deal,  fees  the  ostler  to  borrow  him  a  pretty  afghan,  and  drives  off. 
Miss  Dare  rehearses  in  the  afternoon  of  to-day :  this  is  his  only 
chance  for  a  drive  with  her. 

She  is  sitting  on  the  wooden  front-steps  of  the  Wagen  mansion, 
around  the  corner  from  the  "  saloon  "  entrance.  She  wears  a  calico 
dress  —  white  ground,  with  tiny  red  leaves  all  over  it  —  made  with  a, 
sensible  short  skirt  and  a  tight-fitting  polonaise.  She  is  feeding  the 
chickens,  crumbling  up  bread  for  them,  and  what  with  their  cackling 
and  her  own  deep  interest  in  her  occupation  she  does  not  hear  Henry 
drive  up  ;  besides,  she  had  not  expected  him  so  early.  But  she  makes 
him  welcome  cordially,  and  agrees  to  go  with  him.  The  sun  shines, 
the  sky  is  crystal-clear,  the  air  is  fresh  and  with  the  crisp  sting  of 
very  early  autumn  in  it.  She  fetches  a  brown  straw  hat,  a  parasol, 
no  shawl,  no  gloves :  and  they  are  off. 

On  the  road  she  suggests  Minnehaha.  Her  drives  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  this  drive  carries  off  the  palm  for  attractiveness. 
Henry  agrees,  with  an  arriere pensee  of  Mrs.  Alloy.  But  what  matter? 
It  will  be  as  well  to  prove  his  perfect  indifference  to  her,  perhaps. 

They  drive  fast,  and  by  a  shorter  road  than  that  the  Alloys  take ; 
consequently  they  are  the  first  to  arrive.  Henry  ties  his  horses,  and 
they  scramble  down  the  harrow  path  and  come  out  upon  — 

"  Sweet  Minnehaha,  like  a  child  at  play  : 
Who,  lightly  dancing  on  her  pebbly  way, 
And  reaching  with  surprise  a  rocky  ledge, 
With  gleeful  laugh  bounds  o'er  the  crested  edge  ! " 

Miss  Dare  is  enraptured.  She  has  not  received  a  sentimental 
training ;  she  hardly  knows  what  it  is  that  delights  her,  but  she  is  as 
pleased  as  a  child.  She  claps  her  hands,  she  gets  off  one  or  two  bits 
of  stage  nonsense.  She  and  Henry  scramble  up  another  bit  of  path, 
and  slip  along  a  very  slippery,  very  narrow  bit  of  sand,  and  come  out 
behind  the  falls.  Minnehaha  claps  her  hands  back  at  Miss  Dare, 
laughs  uproariously,  dashes  spray  in  the  faces  of  Miss  Dare  and  Mr. 
Chantrey.  Mr.  Chantrey  looks  apprehensively  at  his  companion's 
calico  dress,  but  she  assures  him  that  she  never  takes  cold.  As  they 
are  standing  presently  on  the  little  bridge  that  spans  the  brook  below 
the  falls,  the  Alloy  party  come  pell-mell  down  the  path  from  the 
highway. 

Miss  Blanche  is  the  first  to  recognise  Henry.  "  Mamma,"  she  says, 
"there  is  Mr.  Chantrey  keeping  his  previous  engagement." 

"  That  Dare  girl !  "  ejaculates  the  other  sister.  "  I  certainly  sha'n't 
speak  to  him." 

"  I  should  rather  think  not,"  agrees  Miss  Blanche. 

"  Oh,  yes,  girls,"  remonstrates  Mrs.  Alloy.  "  I  don't  want  to  cut 
the  young  man  ;  his  mother  and  I  went  to  school  together,  you  know." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  discussion.     The  three  ladies  sailed 
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on  the  bridge.  Mrs.  Alloy  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chantrey?" 
in  measured  tones  of  civility.  The  Misses  Alloy  bestowed  resentful 
little  bobs  upon  Henry,  which  passed  unheeded,  and  flounced  past 
Miss  Dare  with  open  contempt,  which  inflamed  that  hot-tempered 
young  lady  to  the  highest  degree. 

"  Hateful  things  !  "  she  exclaimed  to  Henry.  "  Do  pray  let  us  go. 
I  never  saw  such  rudeness." 

"Go?"  said  Henry.  "Is  that  all  the  pluck  you  have?  Let  us 
stay  and  watch  the  four.  If  they  succeed  in  scrambling  up  that  bank 
I'm  mistaken.     But  they  mean  to  try  it." 

Their  efforts  were  in  fact  highly  ungraceful.  But  Henry  and  Miss 
Dare  remained  leaning  on  the  bridge,  gazing  serenely  at  the  landscape 
before  them,  of  which  the  Alloys  formed  a  part.  Once  when  Miss 
Blanche  tripped  and  fell  forward  on  her  hands.  Miss  Dare  had  the 
bad  taste  to  giggle ;  at  which  Miss  Alloy  was  in  her  turn  greatly 
enraged,  although  Miss  Dare  might  be  supposed  to  have  laughed  in 
approval  of  Mr.  Chantrey's  conversation.  Finally,  Rose  bethought 
herself  of  her  rehearsal.  They  must  be  oflf ;  so  they  drive  back  across 
the  prairie  in  fine  style.  And  Henry  and  Rose  are  both  exceedingly 
jubilant,  with  the  unquestioning,  charming  enjoyment  of  youth  and 
health  and  high  spirits. 

This  goes  on  for  a  week  or  more.  Henry  forgets  all  about  his 
hunt  j  in  fact,  the  party  of  young  men  he  has  come  out  West  with 
have  gone  up  the  country  without  him.  He  likes  making  love  to 
Rose  Dare  better  than  shooting  buffalo  ;  day  by  day  he  becomes  more 
seriously  interested.  Of  course  he  realises  that  if  he  marries  her  he 
will  be  making  a  great  sacrifice,  but  what  of  that?  He  has  no  im-- 
mediate  family  to  shock  by  his  action.  If  he  is  willing  to  become  old 
Wagen's  son-in-law,  it  is  "his  own  funeral,"  as  he  phrases  it.  Rose 
is  worth  the  sacrifice. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Rose  was  one  in  a  thousand  ; 
and  during  all  those  long  September  days  that  they  spent  together, 
Henry  became  surprisingly  reconciled  to  certain  defects  in  her  early 
education  and  training.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  exercise  any 
spirit  of  forbearance  towards  the  family  of  his  love.  He  did  not 
intrude  upon  the  domestic  circle  often  ;  hence  he  almost  forgot,  as 
time  passed  by,  that  Miss  Dare's  father  sold  lager-beer  and  whiskey, 
and  that  her  mother  was  a  very  fat  old  woman  in  a  calico  short-gown, 
Avho  smelled  of  onions.  In  a  word,  he  was  in  that  illogical,  unreason- 
ing state  which  accompanies  an  ardent  attachment. 

One  afternoon  he  had  turned  his  horses'  heads  towards  Fort 
Snelling.  Miss  Dare  sat  beside  him,  erect  and  smiling,  in  the  strong 
fresh  beauty  which  had  first  captivated  him.  They  crossed  the  Miss- 
issippi at  its  junction  with  the  Minnesota,  just  where  the  glorious 
rocky  bluffs  rise  at  their  loftiest  and  cliffiest.  l^iey  drove  along  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  and  looked  up  and  down,  at  the  swift,  strong  stream, 
at  the  woods  that  were  beginning  to  fling  out  banners  of  crimson  and 
gold,  at  the  bold  forms  of  the  bluffs  that  suggested  a  hundred  other 
fortresses  like  the  one  that  crowned  the  point  where  the  two  rivers 
united  their  floods.  Presently,  Miss  Rose  invoked  an  echo-spirit 
whose  haunt  was  across  the  river.    Her  clear,  full  voice  calling  "  Qui 
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vive?"  came  back  to  her,  as  though  a  far-off  squad  of  soldiers 
answered  her  challenge.  And  then  Henry  called,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  hills  called  back  to  him  Rose  Dare's  name.  "  Dare !  Dare ! 
Dare!"  rang  back  to  him  in  tones  rising  and  falling.  They  both 
laugh,  as  usual,  delighted  with  any  passing  incident. 

The  ferry-boat  comes  slowly  across  the  river.  Rose's  quick  eyes 
scan  her.  "  If  you  will  believe  me,  here  come  those  Alloys,"  she  said. 
"  Those  people  dog  our  steps  ;  we  meet  them  everywhere,  don't  we  ? 
I  don't  doubt  they  have  been  making  fun  of  our  echo.  I  can  see 
Miss  Alloy  turn  up  her  nose,  and  hear  her  say,  'What  a  fool  Henry 
Chantrey  does  make  of  that  girl ! '  " 

"More  likely,  '  What  a  fool  Henry  Chantrey  does  make  of  himself ! ' 
Well,  Henry  Chantrey  is  proud  of  his  folly." 

"  Rose  Dare  is  not.  I  think  we  have  fooled  long  enough.  Roberts 
scolded  me  for  not  knowing  my  part  yesterday ;  I  must  get  to  work. 
We've  had  a  good  time  together  though,  haven't  we?  " 

"  Yes  ;  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Alloy." 

"  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Alloy.  However,  I  don't  mean  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  criticise  me  after  this  —  at  least  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned ;  so  don't  come  for  me  to  drive  again." 

"  That  for  Mrs.  Alloy  !     Suspend  her  !  " 

"  Cheerfully,  if  I  had  the  chance,  but  I  haven't.  Besides,  she  is  only 
one  of  many;  every  one  is  talking  about  us  —  and  pitying jt'^." 

"  Let  them  talk." 

"No;  I  don't  fancy  it;  I  have  my  own  pride.  I  wish  you  could 
go  up  into  the  Indian  country  to  shoot;  there's  a  party  going  to- 
•morrow." 

"  I  can't ;  I  have  to  stay  here.     Rose,  I  love  you." 

"  Ha  !  " — in  the  theatrical  manner,  flourishing  her  right  hand. 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  me." 

"It  is  you  who  are  making  fun." 

"  I  love  you.  If  you  will  marry  me.,  I  will  devote  my  whole  life  to 
making  you  happy.     Rose,  don't  send  me  away." 

She  was  sitting  very  upright,  wearing  the  same  calico  dress  I  have 
described  before  ;  her  hat  was  pushed  back ;  her  dark  hair,  slightly 
blown  by  the  wind,  pushed  off  her  face.  Her  arms  were  folded,  partly 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment,  partly  to  avoid  the  extravagance  of 
gloves.  She  had  a  fashion  of  wrapping  her  smooth  white  hands,  that 
must  appear  white  and  shapely  at  night,  in  the  sleeves  of  her  dress. 
Her  lips  were  closed  tightly ;  her  dark  eyes  looked  straight  before 
her.  How  hard  she  was  thinking  !  How  hard  she  was  going  it  all 
over ! 

She  fully  comprehended  what  it  was  that  Henry  had  offered  her. 
She  had  been  more  stung  than  I  have  stopped  to  tell,  at  the  taunts 
and  slights  such  as  only  women  like  these  Alloys  know  how  to  admin- 
ister. If  she  married  Henry  Chantrey  she  would  be  forever  and  a  day 
free  from  such  attacks.  A  charming  air-castle  of  respectability  and 
comfort  and  ease  rose  up  before  her.  She  sighed.  In  her  present 
mood  it  seemed  a  great  temptation  to  submit  to  be  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected, to  spend  her  life  in  a  round  of  driving  and  travelling  and 
—  yes,  theatre-going  ;  Henry  liked  that. 
16 
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This  recalled  her.  She  would  have  to  give  up  her  work.  She  had 
not  yet  reached  the  plane  where  she  would  have  called  it  her  art,  but 
as  her  work  she  loved  it  dearly.  She  glanced  at  Henry,  at  his 
"  swell"  dress,  with  its  extravagant  details,  at  his  high-bred  face  that 
matched  his  high-bred  air.  She  steeled  herself  against  him.  How 
had  it  happened  that  he  had  thought  of  her.?  It  would  be  wrong  to 
accept  him,  to  take  advantage  of  a  fleeting  infatuation.  Yes,  she 
believed  it  would  be  fleeting ;  she  had  read  of  such  things  before, 
where  a  man  had  condemned  himself  to  a  life  of  disappointment 
because  he  had  tied  himself  in  early  youth  to  the  pretty  face  of  a 
woman  beneath  him  in  station.  She  choked  back  a  sigh.  She 
thought  again  of  her  work  ;  she  must,  she  would  find  her  happiness 
in  that. 

"You  must  be  dreaming,"  she  told  Henry  ;  "you  would  be  wretched 
with  me.     I  should  not  suit  you  at  all." 

"  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  could  make  me  happy." 

"You  haven't  seen  all  the  women  in  the  world.  No;  this  is  how  it 
would  be :  as  soon  as  the  honeymoon  raptures  were  over,  you  would 
begin  to  criticise  me,  my  manners,  my  way  of  talk,  my — my  habits  ;  I 
know.  Do  you  know,  that  even  as  we  have  been  —  not  even  lovers, 
only  summer  friends  —  I  have  been  aware  that  I  have  frequently 
annoyed  you  by  some  word  or  gesture?  I  have  tried  to  tone  myself 
down  for  your  benefit,  but  in  the  long  run  that  would  bore  me  ;  it 
would  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  me." 

"I  assure  you — oh,  Rose  !  I  never  dreamed — " 

"Oh  yes  you  did  !  But  that  isn't  all :  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall 
turn,  one  of  these  days,  into  just  such  a  fat  old  woman  as  my  mamma* 
and  that  would  be  the  death  of  your  love.  Your  love  for  me  is  at 
least  half  for  my  good  looks  ;  you  would  hate  me  if  I  were  a  common 
old  woman." 

Henry  looked  thoroughly  annoyed.  At  the  same  time,  Rose's  posi- 
tive manner  and  strong  way  of  putting  the  question  injpressed  him  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  Besides,"  Miss  Dare  concluded,  "  I'm  not  in  love  with  you.  I 
like  you  exceedingly.  You  are  the  only  man  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
endure,  to  tell  the  truth  ;  but  then,  you  know,  I  could  never  go  on 
over  you  as  Juliet  did  over  Romeo." 

"  What  sensible  girl  would  ?  " 

"  I  am  convinced  that  is  the  way  to  feel  —  oh,  I  am,  indeed  ! — and 
until  I  do  feel  that  way.  Til  play  at  it  on  the  stage." 

Then  Henry  took  up  the  parable  and  pleaded  his  cause.  Rose 
listened,  answered  him,  even  cried  a  little,  but  she  was  obstinate ; 
she  would  not  marry  him.  "  I  should  repent  it  all  the  rest  of  my  life," 
she  told  him — "  I  am  sure  I  should.     I  am  not  the  woman  for  you." 

They  drove  the  rest  of  the  way  home  in  silence.  Fortunately,  this 
was  an  off-night  at  the  "Athenaeum,"  and  Rose  could  mope  at  home 
and  nurse  her  red  eyes.  Henry  helped  her  out  of  the  wagon,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "I  will  do  as  you  say  and  go  off  hunting  for  a 
week  or  two,  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  When  I  come  back,  I  will  come 
to  see  you  again,  if  you  will  receive  me.  Perhaps  you  may  change 
jour  mind  in  that  time." 
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"Come,  by  all  means;  but  I  shall  not  change  my  mind."  Here 
she  released  her  hand,  and  he  drove  oiif.  Long  afterwards  he 
remembered  her  as  she  stood  looking  after  him,  in  her  rumpled  dress, 
with  her  gloveless  hands,  and  yet  with  a  certain  simple  dignity  about 
her  that  would  have  become  a  queen. 

The  next  day  he  went  on  his  hunting  expedition.  He  was  gone  six 
weeks.  When  he  returned,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  He 
went  straight  to  the  abode  of  his  humble  friends,  but  found  that  the 
saloon  was  closed  and  the  sign  taken  down.  He  inquired  at  the  next 
house.  The  VVagens,  father  and  mother,  were  dead  ;  they  had  been 
carried  off  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other,  Mrs.  Wagen  had  died 
last,  a  month  ago.  The  woman  who  was  his  informant  stood  staring 
at  him  with  her  arms  akimbo,  as  Henry  received  this  information  ; 
she  was  slowly  recalling  him.  "  It's  the  young  man,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  as  come  a-sparkin'  of  Rosa  Wagen."  Hence  she  added, 
"And  Rosa,  she  be  off  in  York.  Jined  company  with  some  play- 
actors that  seed  her  play  and  axed  her  to  go  along.  Fred,  he's  lum- 
berin'." 

Henry  was  dazed.  As  he  slowly  recovered,  he  asked  :  "  Do  you 
know  Miss  Wagen's  address?" 

"I  don't  jist ;  but  the  nixt  house  is  Dutch  folks,  you'd  best  ax 
than  Awful  suddint,  it  war.  But  then  they  Dutchies  do  ate  sich 
quare  sour  victuals,  it's  no  wonder  it  kills  'em." 

Henry  proceeded  to  the  next  house,  where  he  procured  Rose's 
address,  and  a  few  more  facts.  She  was  playing  an  engagement  in 
New  York,  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  Her  talent  had  met  with 
an  unexpectedly  sudden  recognition.  Henry  Chantrey  wished  this 
had  been  otherwise. 

He  wrote  to  her  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  He  renewed  his 
solicitations  that  she  should  marry  him  •  and  I  think  that  his  letter 
was  quite  a  triumph  of  amatory  literature.  He  did  not  go  on  to  New 
York  in  person,  because  he  found  letters  awaiting  him  on  his  return 
to  Blue  Bluffs  which  obliged  him  to  journey  home  to  Savannah  with- 
out loss  of  time  ;  so,  with  great  reluctance,  he  confided  his  destinies  to 
the  U.  S.  mails. 

His  letter  reached  Rose  at  an  inauspicious  moment  for  him.  Rose 
had  been  on  the  top  of  the  wave  of  late.  When  a  liberal  offer  had 
been  made  her  by  the  New  York  manager,  who  had  happened  in  at 
the  "Athenseum  "  one  evening,  to  play  in  his  theatre,  she  had  accepted 
it,  coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  her  parents'  death,  because  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  work,  she  cared  little  where  ;  but  she 
had  accepted  it  with  a  heavy  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  career  she  had  embarked  upon  soon  deadened  in  her  the 
acute  sense  of  private  grief,  and  she  had  begun  to  drink  in  all  the 
pride  and  joy  of  success  by  the  time  Henry  Chantrey's  letter  came. 
She  had  learned  that  "  of  lovers  there  were  store  "  besides.  At  all 
events,  she  could  afford  to  keep  this  one  waiting,  if  he  still  refused  to 
be  dismissed.  In  this  spirit  she  wrote  to  him,  and  Henry  read  her 
letter  with  actual  anger.  There  was.  a  jeering,  heartless  tone  about 
it  which  sent  the  angry  color  to  his  face.  "  I  have  done  with  you," 
he  said,  tearing  the  letter  across  ;  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  " 
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The  winter  set  in,  and  he  buckled  down  to  business.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  forget  Miss  Rose  Dare,  and  he  thought  he  had  succeeded. 
He  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  theatre  in  those  days,  a  distaste 
which  clung  to  him  through  life  ;  but  he  became  quite  a  society  man. 
Other  old  school-friends  of  his  mother  than  Mrs.  Alloy  encouraged 
him  in  this,  and  asked  him  to  their  parties  and  made  much  of  him. 
Henry  Chantrey  had  been  systematically  spoiled  in  this  way  all  his 
life. 

It  was  one  balmy,  sunshiny  day  in  February.  Henry  was  strolling 
home  on  his  way  from  business,  through  the  pleasant  open  squares 
which,  opening  one  into  the  other,  make  Savannah  so  attractive. 
The  trees  were  already  clothed  with  a  delicate  misty  veil  of  green  ; 
the  fragrant  yellow  jessamine  had  begun  to  unfold  her  golden  bells 
and  to  adorn  the  little  parks :  windows  were  flung  open.  As  Henry 
passed  one  house,  some  one  was  playing  on  the  piano,  and  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Wbrter — "Twilight,"  I  think  it  was  —  was 
borne  out  to  him.  It  was  so  tenderly  and  exquisitely  played  that 
Henry  stopped  to  listen.  A  friend  caught  up  with  him.  "  Plays 
well,  eh?  Mrs.  Romaine's  niece,  Miss  Eyre."  And  then  the  two 
walked  on  together. 

That  night  Henry  met  "  Mrs.  Romaine's  niece  Miss  Eyre,"  at  a 
party  at  her  aunt's  house  to  which  he  had  been  bidden.  She  was  at 
the  piano  when  he  entered  the  rooms  —  a  girl  with  a  bright  face, 
redeemed  from  plainness  by  its  espiigle  expression  and  a  pair  of 
laughing  brown  eyes.  Not  the  kind  of  face  one  would  associate  with 
the  kind  of  music  she  had  been  playing  —  Mendelssohn  again,  ren- 
dered with  surpassing  delicacy  and  exactness. 

Henry  Chantrey  liked  music,  and  he  fancied  Miss  Eyre's  playing. 
They  became  good  friends  before  the  evening  was  over,  and  better 
friends  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  Miss  Eyre  was  to  remain  in 
Savannah  until  the  summer,  when  her  aunt  was  to  go  North  with  her. 
Miss  Eyre's  home  being  in  those  cooler  regions. 

Lillie  Eyre  was  called  charming.  Perhaps  that  word  describes 
her  as  well  as  any  other,  that  is  as  to  the  impression  she  made  upon 
the  world  at  large.  She  was  so  cool,  her  complexion,  her  hair,  her 
dress  in  quiet,  neutral  tints  ;  and  yet  with  a  spice  and  piquancy 
about  her  that  is  the  crowning  attraction  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
She  suited  Henry  Chantrey  admirably  in  his  present  mood.  She  was 
unaffected  and  unexacting  ;  unlike  so  many  girls,  who  appeared  to  be 
always  challenging  a  love-affair.  He  mapped  out  a  programme  of 
friendship  for  himself  and  Miss  Eyre  —  only  a  friendship.  But  Miss 
Eyre's  aunt  could  not  guess  this ;  she  was  delighted  with  what  she 
considered  Lillie's  conquest. 

When  May  came  and  Mrs.  Romaine  sketched  out  a  plan  for  a 
summer  tour  —  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Lakes  —  she  asked  Henry  to 
join  their  party,  and  Henry  accepted.  The  tour  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed  ;  July  and  August  found  the 
party  still  together.  Finally,  after  that  kind  of  daily  intercourse 
which  either  brings  people  close  together  or  else  sends  them  apart 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions,  Mrs.  Romaine  was  summoned 
home  by  domestic  troubles.     Lillie  must  return  to  her  mother's  wing. 
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Henry  shook  himself  out  of  a  lethargy  that  had  been  pleasant  enough, 
and  informed  himself  that  one  way  of  killing  time  had  come  to  an  end. 

They  were  all  still  together  at  Harper's  Ferry  —  the  Romaines, 
Lillie  Eyre,  Chantrey,  one  or  two  others  unknown  to  fame.  Their 
party  would  keep  together  until  Washington,  and  were  grouped  on 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  railroad  hotel,  crowding  the  summer's  remi- 
niscences into  the  two  hours  they  would  have  to  wait  for  their  train 
—  all  but  Henry  and  Miss  Eyre,  who  had  gone  on  their  weary  way 
through  the  strange,  ruined  town  to  Jefferson's  Rock. 

Henry  stopped  to  inquire  his  way  of  a  railway  official,  who  indicated 
it  with  professional  breathlessness.  Then  up  the  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  past  ruined  church,  battered  houses  defaced  by  the  grim  hand 
of  war,  out  upon  the  broad  outlook  of  the  Shenandoah,  rock-strewn, 
rock-girt.  Two  exiles  of  Erin  have  preempted  the  well-known  table- 
rock  they  are  making  for.  "An' what  was  it  Jifferson  said  here?" 
inquires  one  of  the  other,  punching  the  stone  with  his  pilgrim's  staff. 

To  whom  his  companion,  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  composure, 
as  he  wipes  his  brow  after  the  toils  of  ascent :  "  That  I  couldn't 
tell  you  ;  but  whativer  it  was  he  said,  it  was  here  he  said  it." 

In  consequence  of  which  interchange  of  ideas  Miss  Eyre  and 
Chantrey  found  themselves  deprived  of  a  sunset  tete-a-tete,  and  con- 
sequently strolled  back  presently  to  the  hotel. 

Mrs.  Romaine  remarks  to  her  husband  as  the  two  gradually  draw 
near,  "  Oh,  Charley,  I  do  wonder  if  they  are  engaged  ? " 

"  They  ought  to  be  if.  they  are  not.  Chantrey  has  given  her  every 
reason  to  suppose  — " 

"  Hush  ;  not  so  loud  !  " 

For  a  woman  w.ho  had  just  come  out  on  the  gallery  had  turned 
sharply  around  when  Mr.  Romaine  spoke.  The  woman  was  Rose 
Dare.  She  was  on  her  way  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in  Chicago,  and 
was  also  waiting  for  her  train.  She  glanced  down  on  the  platform 
below  ;  she  recognised  Henry  Chantrey.  She  was  actually  surprised 
at  herself,  at  the  painful  tightness  at  her  heart,  the  dumb  chill  that 
suddenly  stayed  her  steps. 

But  she  was  entirely  composed  when  Henry,  coming  up  stairs  and 
out  on  the  gallery  presently,  recognised  her  and  came  forward.  He 
thought  he  had  forgotten  ;  he  knew  now  that  he  had  not.  His  voice 
shook,  his  face  flushed.     It  all  "was  with  him  as  it  was  before." 

There  was  still  an  hour  in  which  they  could  be  together.  "  I  am 
obliged  to  go  on  to  Washington  with  —  those  people,"  he  explained, 
disrespectfully ;  "  otherwise  I  would  wait  over  until  you  go.  You  will 
be  here  two  or  three  hours  yet." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  pour  out  questions  —  questions,  finally  re- 
proaches. It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  unchanged.  Rose  Dare 
did  see  it,  with  a  smile  at  her  heart,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  figure  of 
speech.  He  was  unchanged  ;  but  she  —  was  it  possible  that  at  last 
her  heart  was  conquered,  that  she  cared  for  him  ?  But  what  was  it 
"  those  people  "  had  said  just  now  ? 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  marry  'that  girl  with  the  pretty  slim 
fingers?"  she  said  presently,  with  her  very  own  flashing  smile.  She 
would  learn  the  worst. 
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"  I  am  going  to  marry  no  one  but  you. 

" '  Dich  liebte  ich  immer,  dich  lieb'  ich  noch  heut'; 
Dich  werde  ich  lieben  in  Ewigkeit ! '  " 

She  started,  and  a  vivid  color  flamed  into  her  face.  As  her  eyes 
met  his,  he  knew  that  he  had  gained  the  long-contested  day. 

The  train  for  Washington  came  thundering  up  ;  there  was  no  time 
for  more  than  a  hand-clasp.  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  Chicago  on 
Saturday,"  Henry  said,  as  he  hurried  off.  The  world  was  trans- 
figured ;  love  had  triumphed.  He  could  have  shouted  aloud  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  delight. 

That  night  there  was  an  accident  on  the  train  bound  west  between 
Pittsburg  and  Altoona.    Among  those  fatally  injured  was  Rose  Dare. 

When  she  knew  that  this  was  so,  and  by  an  instinct  guessed  that 
death  was  very  near  at  hand,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
see  Henry  Chantrey  before  she  died.  She  sent  a  telegram  to  him, 
which  reached  him  in  the  very  early  morning.  An  intuition  suggested 
to  her  what  hotel  to  telegraph  to,  which  you  may  explain  away  or  not 
as  you  are  minded  ;  and  after  her  message  had  gone,  she  lay  still 
and  counted  the  hours  that  must  elapse  before  he  could  be  with  her. 
And  just  as  she  had  begun  to  grow  restless  with  expectation,  he 
came. 

The  landlady  of  the  wayside  tavern  where  they  had  taken  her, 
besides  doing  what  little  could  be  done  for  her,  had  sent  for  a  priest, 
who  was  standing  beside  her  when  Henry  entered.  She  had  been 
restless  and  excited  before;  she  was  calm  and  composed  now. 
"  Don't  go,  don't  go  !  "  she  said  to  the  priest.  "  Pray  for  me  !  Help 
me  to  pray;  I  can  listen  to  you  now."  And  with  Henry's  hand  in 
hers,  she  looked  up  at  the  priest  with  great  inquiring  eyes  that  seemed 
to  see  out  of  life  into  —  life. 

He  prayed  ;  he  repeated  the  holy  words,  the  holy  promises.  He 
told  her  of  the  rest,  the  many  mansions,  the  forgiveness.  Poor  Rose  ! 
all  her  life  long  her  heavenly  home  had  been  "  a  land  very  far  off." 
As  her  thoughts  tried  to  grasp  it  now,  visions  of  another  home,  an 
earth-home,  crowded  into  her  weary  brain. 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  looked  about  her.  "Am  I  there?  " 
she  said,  with  a  sob.  "  Blue  skies,  blue  lakes  —  Minnehaha.  Ah  — 
Gufe  JVac/ii/" 

And  so — "beyond  these  voices." 

Afterwards  —  Henry  Chantrey  married  Lillie  Eyre  ;  her  friends 
expected  it  of  him.  Miss  Eyre  knew  nothing  of  the  story  I  have 
been  telling  you.  Life  is  after  all  but  a  commonplace  affair,  and  it 
is  folly  to  nurse  the  sentimental  dreams  of  one's  youth.  For  the 
rest,  I  doubt  not  that  Henry  is  as  happy  as  the  most  of  us. 

In  the  play  Lionel  asks:  "  Renonceriez-vous  a  vos  esperances?" 

And  Andre  rejoins :  "  Je  pense  que  ce  sont  elles  qui  renoncent  k 
moi." 

He  who  runs  may  read. 

K.  R.  L. 
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Notes  on  Paris.     By  Henri   Taine.     Translated,  with  notes,  by  John 
Austin  Stevens.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

IT  is  always  an  easy  thing  to  censure  the  minor  faults  and  follies 
of  society,  and  the  attempt  must  be  clumsy  indeed  not  to  gain 
a  measure  of  popular  applause.  The  ambition  which  urges  some  to 
ridiculous  shifts  that  they  may  keep  up  an  appearance,  and  others  to 
meanness  and  servility  that  they  may  be  admitted  into  a  class  or  set 
above  their  own  ;  the  venality  of  young  women  anxious  to  marry  into 
fortune  and  position,  and  the  greed  of  young  men  who  look  to  mend 
their  broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  match  ;  the  proneness  of  all,  high 
and  low,  to  sacrifice  substantial  good  for  shadowy  prizes, —  in  a  word, 
the  snobbery,  frivolity,  and  selfishness  of  society  as  seen,  compared 
with  that  ideal  of  society  which  all  seem  to  conceive  but  no  one  has 
yet  seen, —  afford  inexhaustible  themes  for  banter,  reproof,  or  sarcasm, 
according  to  the  temper,  taste,  and  abilities  of   the  critic. 

Yet  it  is  a  theme  which,  to  be  handled  well,  must  be  touched  with 
the  lightest  and  most  graceful  hand.  Not  only  is  it  more  than  a  little 
hackneyed,  but  the  censor  lays  himself  open  to  a  demand  for  his 
credentials,  and  the  question  naturally  rises,  Have  you  studied  -all 
society,  or  only  certain  reprehensible  phases  of  it  ?  May  not  your 
high  morality  after  all  be  only  vengeance  for  personal  grievances  ? 
M.  Taine,  though  none  can  dispute  his  grace  and  wit,  prefers,  before 
entering  on  ground  at  once  so  safe  and  so  ticklish,  to  hide  the  face 
of  the  artist,  litterateur,  and  aesthetic  critic  under  the  mask  of 
Frederic  Thomas  Graindorge,  an  eccentric,  who  having  taken  a 
doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  made  a  fortune  by  dealings 
in  salt  pork  and  petroleum  in  the  United  States,  presents  himself  in 
the  double  capacity  of  profound  thinker  and  practical  man  of 
business  to  comment  on  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  the  butterfly- 
world  of  Parisian  society  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  drawing-rooms 
of  duchesses  to  the  saturnalia  of  Mabille  and  the  Bal  du  Trone.  The 
artist's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  however,  and  the  result  is  a 
series  of  life-like  sketches,  sparkling  dialogues,  and  characters  brought 
out  with  skilful  touches,  all  quaintly  accompanied  by  the  dry  in- 
cisive comments  of  M.  Graindorge. 

Yet  bright  and  witty  as  the  book  is,  there  is  something  about  it  that 
jars  on  us.  We  hardly  like  to  find  one  who  occupies  M.  Taine's  place 
in  literature  and  art,  descending  to  these  caquets  d^  entr'acte,  criticising 
girls'  dresses  and  minauderies  in  ball-rooms,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  "young  men  about  town,"  the  vulgar  display  of  parvenus,  the 
servility  of  parasites,  and  the  free  ways  of  the  demi-monde.  There 
are  others  who  have  done  this  better  than  he  can  do  it  ;  nor  do  we 
see  the  reason  of  his  doing  it  at  all.*  Still  we  can  find  amusement  in 
his  sketches,  and  the  delicate  pleasure  of  watching  a  neat  vivisection 
undisturbed  by  any  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
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Here  is  his  description  of  "  a  thorough  Parisienne  "  : — 

Twenty-four  years  of  age,  three  rows  of  large  pearls  in  her  head-dress,  two 
broad  rolls  of  hair  drawn  back  over  her  temples,  which  give  her  a  most  fantastic 
and  piquant  air  ;  a  slight  figure,  shoulders  in  constant  motion,  the  lightest,  most 
rnignonne  possible  dress  of  rustling,  gold-embroidered  satin  ;  the  nose  a  trifle  long, 
but  her  teeth  are  perfect,  and  her  black  eyes  have  a  fire,  a  verve,  and  a  constant 
joyousness  which  illumine  every  thought  and  every  movement.  Her  merit  is  in  her 
frankness.  She  loves  pleasure  and  the  enjoyment  of  gay  and  brilliant  life,  and  she 
openly  avows  it.  For  her,  life  only  begins  with  candle-light,  at  eleven  in  the 
evening,  in  gav  society,  in  the  blaze  of  jewels,  among  embroidered,  lustrous  and 
silvery  dresses,  which  spread  and  rustle  on  the  pink  ottomans.  Two  or  three 
parties  each  evening,  five  or  six  dinners  every  week,  "  Les  Italiens,"  the  opera,  and 
in  addition,  a  drive  to  the  Bois  after  dinner,  or  a  round  of  visits  received  or 
returned,  are  not  too  much  for  her.  She  is  never  weary  or  depressed  ;  she  moves 
through  the  world  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  in  fine  weather,  all  sails  set.  This 
mode  of  life  has  so  pervaded  her  being  that  every  shade  of  thought  is  colored  by  it. 
Other  young  women  are  hypocritical  about  their  love  of  music,  not  she  —  she  plays 
and  laughs  at  her  playing  ;  instead  of  falling  into  ecstasies  over  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  she  listens  to' Verdi  or  Rossini,  and  that  for  ten  minutes,  no  longer;  a 
piece  of  music  is  no  more  to  her  than  an  iced  sherbet ;  it  fills  up  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  agreeably  enough  ;  she  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  a  woman  of  sentiment,  or 
pretence  to  the  vague  melancholy  of  a  soul  "  iiuomprise.''''  These  German  impor- 
tations have  made  no  impression  on  her.  .  .  .  Far  from  paying  a  grave,  respectful 
homage  to  serious  things,  she  only  touches  them  with  the  end  of  her  parasol,  looks 
at  them  half  a  minute,  curls  her  lip  slightly,  and  passes  on.  In  politics  she  only 
knows  of  two  parties,  the  gloved  and  the  unwashed.  Religion  is  an  admirable 
thing  in  itself,  but  then  the  vicar  has  such  bad  manners  !  Nothing  more  praise- 
worthy than  the  domestic  virtues,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  lady  who  keeps 
kitchen-accounts  ?     Painting  is  a  great  art,  but  why  do  painters  have  such  bad  eyes 

and  wear  spectacles  ?     M.  de is  the  first  statesman  of  the  age,  but  he  has  the 

head -of  a  nut-cracker  and  the  figure  of  a  barrel.  She  pushes  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  is  not  even  vain  ;  she  does  not  lose  her  time  in  comparing  herself  with  her 
neighbors  ;  their  pretty  toilettes  do  not  in  the  least  disturb  her,  on  the  contrary 
she  enjoys  them  ;  these  toilettes  are  a  part  of  the  brilliant  atmosphere  she  loves  ; 
jealousy  and  rivalry  are  wrinkled,  grumbling  intruders  whom  she  will  not  admit  to 
her  society  ;  her  disposition  is  too  gay,  too  like  that  of  a  ball-room,  for  such  visitors 
as  these,  her  head  too  full  of  the  buzz  of  ideas,  of  rapidly  changing  thoughts  of 
pleasure.  You  should  hear  her  as  she  relates  the  smallest  matter,  tells  the  slightest 
incident  of  daily  life  ;  there  is  such  spirit  in  look  and  action,  such  precision  and 
clearness  of  accent  in  each  word,  such  dash  in  each  idea,  that  to  hear  her  gives  zest 
to  life. 

To  the  young  man  of  society  he  is  even  less  amiable.  Here  is 
part  of  the  sketch  of  a  rather  choice  member  of  the  golden  youth  of 
the  Empire  : — 

His  entire  education  has  been  employed  to  narrow  and  discipline  him.  He 
wrote  themes  and  Latin  verses  at  college  until  he  was  twenty  ;  in  short,  the  daily 
occupation  of  a  caged  squirrel.  He  looked  through  the  bars  with  his  schoolmates. 
From  such  a  narrow  spot  as  this,  life  seems  a  perpetual  holiday  ;  a  promenade  on 
the  boulevard  in  gloves  and  new  boots,  with  plenty  of  pretty  women  to  stare  at, 
and  no  tutor  to  say  a  word  about  it.  He  was  taught  nothing  practical :  he  had 
only  to  study  his  daily  lessons  to  obtain  his  freedom  :  the  door  open,  he  threw  away 
his  long  gown  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Neither  labor  nor  effort  was  asked  of  him, 
only  decent  behavior,  and  no  expensive  follies.  ...  In  fact  he  has  been  brought 
up  like  a  young  bourgeoisie.  He  has  learned  his  Latin,  she  her  piano  :  there  they 
are  even,  the  one  is  as  mechanical  as  the  other.  He  has  been  to  college,  she  to  a 
convent ;  like  her,  he  has  looked  out  through  the  cracks  of  the  door,  and  both  have 
pictured  the  world  to  themselves  as  a  holiday  when  they  put  on  light  gloves  and 
eat  strawberry  tarts.  He  has  been  taught  by  his  parents,  as  she  by  hers,  to  respect 
appearances,  to  avoid  scandal,  to  dread  extortion,  to  like  choice  cuts  ;  and  he 
dreams  of  an  office,  as  she  of  a  husband.  The  office  and  the  husband  are  only  so 
many  means  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  and  amuse  themselves  wholly  without 
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trouble  :  they  both  hold  on  to  this,  the  one  just  as  the  other  ;  if  they  dream  of  any- 
thing else,  it  is  of  a  carriaije  or  a  comfortable  and  pretty  chateau.  Both  look  upon 
driving  to  the  Hois  in  a  new  equipage  as  supreme  happiness.  Perhaps  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  brain  the  woman  has  some  other  craving,  for  as  a  woman  she  has 
nerves,  and  as  a  young  girl  she  has  been  cloistered  until  her  marriage.  But,  all 
things  considered,  I  put  them  on  the  same  level ;  such  are  the  young  couples  of 
our  time  ;  a  pair  of  chickens  on  a  perch. 


Metaphysics ;  or,  the  Science  of  Perception.     By  John  Miller,  Princeton, 
N.  J.     New  York  :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  revolutionise  metaphysics.  All 
previous  thinkers  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  mainly  fools  ; 
and  Mr.  Miller,  after  one  contemptuous  glance  at  their  contributions 
to  human  knowledge,  passes  on  to  the  exposition  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries. "Let  us  open  a  door,"  he  says  (p.  18),  "and,  as  into  the 
woman's  department  of  an  insane  asylum,  plunge  into  the  clamor." 
This  "insane  asylum  "  contains,  among  others,  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Hegel,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  It  is  just  possible 
that  these,  and  such  as  these,  may  be  mad  old  hags  ;  but  there  is 
another  alternative  —  that  they  are  not  mad,  but  that  he  who  thinks 
them  mad  might  himself  be  saner.  At  any  rate,  this  book,  which 
begins  with  contempt  for  the  greatest  metaphysicians  of  every  age,  has 
no  very  special  claim  on  our  indulgence  ;  and  we  are  only  prevented 
from  describing  it  as  the  stupidest  book  we  ever  read,  by  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  it  is  so  hopelessly  unintelligible  that  some  pearls  of 
undiscovered  \visdom  may  lie  hidden  in  the  mud  of  its  obscurity. 
But  a  few  quotations  will  be  better  than  any  criticism  of  ours. 

We  have  become  persuaded  [says  Mr.  Miller,  p.  19]  of  five  aphorisms: — First, 
under  Psychology, —  tliat  there  is  nothing  consciously  in  the  mind  but  Perception  ; 
second,  under  Logic, —  that  there  is  nothing  intuitively  known  but  Perception ; 
third,  under  Ontology, —  that  unless  being  is  Perception  it  is  not  intuitively 
known  ;  fourth,  under  Pathics, —  that  Emotioo  is  numerically  the  same  as  Percep- 
tion ;  and  fifth,  under  Theology, —  that  unless  God  is  Perception  He  is  not  intui- 
tively known.     These  make  Perception  the  total  consciousness. 

Here  is  another  extract,  from  p.  125  : 

Again,  a  story  higher.  Let  us  come  into  the  domain  of  right.  This  is  not  a 
color.  It  is  mobile.  It  is  the  quality  of  an  emotion.  Blueness  is  a  painting  on 
the  air.  Beauty  is  a  painting  on  the  flower.  That  is,  they  can  be  transferred  that 
way.     But  right  is  painted  on  an  emotion. 

Here  is  a  whole  chapter,  "under  Ontology,"  pp.  220,  221  : 

Can  we  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  self.'  If  the  appellative,  self,  includes  our 
existing  consciousness,  of  course,  as  we  have  already  explained,  we  are  conscious 
of  self.  And  as  consciousness  is  very  large,  we  are  conscious  of  very  much  o£ 
self,— far  more  than  of  the  not-self  as  matter.  Ego  signifies  all  of  consciousness. 
The  non-ego  does  not.  Hence  in  common  language  we  are  said  to  be  conscious 
of  self,  but  we  are  not  said  to  be  conscious  of  a  cherry.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
cherry  just  as  a  patch  of  ruddiness,  a  sort  of  umbilical  feeding  of  the  main  idea. 
We  are  conscious  of  self  all  over.  And  this  is  the  answer  we  give  to  the  above 
enquiry.  We  are  conscious  of  self  as  a  dictionary  word  including  all  our  conscious- 
ness at  the  time.  But,  as  a  philosophic  ens,  if  thought  succeeds  in  divorcing  it 
from  all  our  consciousness,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it  at  all.  But  as  a  thought- 
bearer,  just  as  a  stove  may  be  conceived  as  an  image-bearer,  as  an  original  esse, 
inside  of  consciousness  and  yet  outside  of  God,  and  given  by  Him  efficiency  to  breed 
our  thinking,  it  is  dead  as  Dido,  it  is  outside  of  all  our  image-making  :  we  have  no 
look  into  its  face  ;  we  look  into  its  being  as  we  do  into  God  who  made  us. 
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The  more  we  read  of  Mr.  Miller's  book,  the  more  clearly  we  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  he  thinks  Plato  and  Aristotle  fools  ;  and  we  take 
leave  of  him  with  the  words  that  Lear's  Fool  addressed  to  his  royal 
master  :  "  I'd  rather  be  almost  any  kind  of  a  thing  than  a  fool,  and 
yet  I  wouldn't  be  thee,  nuncle.     I'm  a  fool  ;  thoii' rt  nothitig.'"       K. 


The    Unseen    Universe,   or   Physical   Speculations   on   a    Future   State. 
New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co. 

It  was,  we  believe,  pious  old  Doctor  Johnson  who,  when  asked  if 
he  did  not  consider  the  evidences  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
sufficient,  replied  with  emphasis,  "  Sir,  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
them."  And  this  wish  has  its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  think, 
and  never  more  strongly  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  most 
orthodox,  who  finds  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture  certain  assurance 
of  the  doctrine,  is  still  glad  to  have  his  faith  confirmed  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  by  reasonings  drawn  from  nature  ;  while  those  who  do 
not  accept  those  teachings  as  conclusive,  look  with  eagerness  to 
physics  or  metaphysics  for  an  answer  to  this  question  of  questions. 
Philosophers  like  Mill  may  sadly  tell  us  that  our  hopes  must  be  fixed 
on  the  duration  and  exaltation,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race  ; 
and  physicists,  like  Tyndall,  may  still  more  sadly  tell  us  that  we  must 
be  content  to  melt  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past  :  what  men  long 
for  with  a  yearning  intense  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  powers, 
is  a  personal  immortality,  and  nothing  less  than  this  is  worth  having 
at  all.  An  immortality  of  the  race  while  the  individuals  pass  into 
nothingness,  is  a  cruel  mockery  :  the  mirage  of  the  desert  to  men 
thirsting  for  living  streams.  If  there  is  no  personal  immortality,  and 
my  good  or  my  evil  deeds  avail  not  me  at  all,  then  is  there  no  duty, 
no  religion,  no  morals  ;  there  is  no  right  and  no  wrong  ;  life  is  a 
more  cruel  and  heartless  joke  than  the  Arch-fiend  could  perpetrate, 
and  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  mankind  had  never  existed. 

We  ought,  say  these  gentlemen,  to  be  content  to  know  that  by  living 
in  a  certain  way  we  promote  the  good  of  humanity.  We  ought 'i  Why 
ought  we  ?  How  comes  that  word  into  their  vocabulary,  that  notion 
into  their  minds?  Suppose  I  choose  to  slay  my  brother  and  take 
the  consequences,  can  they  show  why  I  should  not  ?  "  But  your 
deed,"  they  answer,  "  is  not  confined  to  yourself  alone  ;  it  breeds 
similar  deeds  in  others."  Granted,  and  what  then  ?  Take  the  ex- 
treme case,  that  my  deed  of  murder  so  infects  Humanity  that  an  in- 
ternecine war  sets  in,  in  which  mankind  slaughter  each  other  to  the 
last  man,  why  should  they  not  do  so  if  it  so  pleases  them  ?  Is  there 
any  answer  possible  from  the  position  of  these  gentlemen  ?  To  say 
that  it  would  be  frustrating  the  purposes  of  God,  is  asserting  more 
than  they  can  prove  ;  and  again,  why  appeal  to  God's  will  in  the 
latter  instance  as  the  ground  of  ought,  rather  than  in  the  first  ? 

So  the  most  momentous  interests  of  humanity  hang  upon  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Now  how  does  science  answer  it  ?  It  is  a 
fact  that  can  not  be  evaded,  that  science  gives  a  negative  answer. 
She  can  take  cognisance  of  nothing  but  matter  and  energy, —  indeed, 
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properly  speaking,  of  nothing  but  the  effects  of  char.ge  ;  and  though 
she  holds  that  the  sum  of  energies  in  the  cognisable  universe  is  a 
constant  quantity,  not  infinite,*  yet  these  very  changes  indicate  a 
period  when  all  energy  shall  have  settled  into  permanent  equilibrium, 
and  matter,  if  it  have  any  substantive  existence,  will  be  matter  with- 
out its  properties.  This  is  the  death  of  the  material  universe,  and 
man,  so  far  as  he  is  part  of  this  universe,  must  utterly  perish  with  it. 
Though  his  condition  of  life  should  be  so  changed  that  he  could  pass 
from  star  to  star,  and  exist  in  the  cold  of  Uranus  or  the  flame  of 
Sirius,  still  he  can  not  survive  the  death  of  that  whole  to  which  he 
belongs. 

This  forces  our  authors  to  the  question,  May  there  not  be  an  "  in- 
visible universe,"  (meaning  one  not  immediately  cognisable  by  the 
senses)  surrounding  the  visible  one  ?  May  there  not  be  a  storing-up 
of  energies  in  this  invisible  universe,  fitting  it  for  the  habitation  of 
intelligent  creatures  who  have  left  the  visible  ?  And  they  think 
they  find  some  indications  of  such  a  universe  in  the  hypothetical 
"ether  "  which  is  by  some  physicists  held  to  pervade  space.  Now  to 
our  minds  —  we  speak  with  deference  —  this  ether  which  is  un- 
discoverable  by  the  senses  eveh  aided  by  the  most  delicate  tests, 
and  which  still  must  be  material,  belongs  to  the  same  category  with 
phlogiston  or  caloric,  useful  for  awhile  as  a  working  hypothesis,  but 
by  far  too  filmy  a  substance  to  build  a  theory  upon.  In  fact,  to  our 
thinking,  the  main  reason  for  its  assumption  is  very  far  from  valid. 
We  are  told  that  light  and  heat  reach  us  from  the  sun  and  stars,  that 
they  can  be  proved  to'  be  vibration-waves,  and  that  inasmuch  as 
vibrations  can  not  travel  except  through  a  vibratile  medium,  there 
must  be  some  such  medium  connecting  the  earth  with  the  sun.  To 
which  it  may  answered,  it  is  true  that  light  and  heat  affect  our  senses 
as  vibrations,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  they  exist  as  vibrations 
in  the  interstellar  spaces  ?  Is  it  so  inconceivable  that  the  sun  may 
exert  an  energy  upon  the  earth  which  produces,  on  earth  only,  or  on 
the  planets  only,  the  phenomena  we  recognise  as  vibrations  ?  Are 
we  not  transferring  the  necessity  of  conditions  that  we  know,  to 
regions  where  those  conditions  may  not  exist  ?  Is  not  this  like  the 
error  of  one  who  seeing  letters  produced  at  one  terminus  of  a 
printing  telegraph,  imagines  that  the  letter  must  have  travelled  along 
the  wire  ?  The  operator  has  touched  a  letter  on  the  key,  and  the 
machine  has  printed  a  letter  at  the  terminus,  but  that  which  has 
passed  along  the  conducting  medium  has  not  been  a  letter  nor  any- 
thing in  the  least  like  a  letter. 

Another  argument  is  the  supposed  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous 
absolute  waste  of  energy  in  the  sensible  universe.  The  heavenly 
bodies,  however  great  their  number,  leave  vast  gaps  in  space.  If, 
from  the  earth  or  the  sun  as  a  centre  it  were  possible  to  draw  no 
radius  that  would  not  strike  a  star,  the  sky  would  be  one  unbroken 
vault  of  fire.  So,  according  to  this  supposition,  through  all  these 
innumerable  vacancies,  light  and  heat  must  be  constantly  rushing  out 
into  cosmic  space  on  a  journey  without  end,  and  from  which  there  is 


*  Because  if  infinite,  every  particle  would  be  the  centre  of  equal  and  opposing  forcas,  therefore  in 
static  equilibrium,  and  no  change  would  be  possible. 
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no  return.  This  waste  energy  our  authors  conceive  maybe  stored  in 
their  hypothetical  invisible  universe.  To  which  we  reply  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  waste.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
energy  being  exerted  anywhere,  except  where  there  is  something 
to  exert  it  on.  Imagine  a  universe  consisting  of  but  a  single  particle  ; 
would  that  be  attracting  the  notkingness  all  around  it?  Can  the 
energy  which,  when  exerted  on  the  earth,  produces  the  effects  we 
call  light,  be  exerted  and  spent  upon  Jiothiiig]  So  hard  is  it  to 
eliminate  from  the  mind  the  idea  of  light  having  a  substantive 
existence  of  its  own,  and  being  able  to  exist  in  nihility  and  travel 
forever  in  space.  And  our  authors'  argument  upon  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  waste  if  this  energy  were  not  economised  in  their 
"  Unseen  Universe,"  has  no  force  ;  for  it  can  not  be  shown  in  the 
present  state  of  science  that  there  would  be  such  waste,  and  even  if 
there  were,  they  can  give  no  other  reason  why  there  should  not  be, 
than  that  it  does  not  seem  fitting  in  their  eyes. 

The  elaborate  argument  from  "  Continuity,"  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
the  unbroken  chain  of  equivalent  causes  and  effects,  is  equally 
vitiated  by  applying  to  the  world  of  spirit  what  they  can  only  prove 
to  belong  to  the  world  of  matter.  We  can  not  reason  from  the 
properties  of  x  to  the  properties  of  y  unless  we  have  established 
some  relation  or  proportion  between  them  ;  nor  can  we  argue,  even 
by  analogy,  from  the  properties  of  matter  and  physical  force  to  those 
of  spirit  and  intellectual  force.  They  must  admit  a  break  in  con- 
tinuity whenever  a  new  being  comes  into  existence,  unless  they  hold 
that  spiritual  force  is  merely  another  form  of  physical,  in  which  case 
we  suppose  they  would  hardly  have  tried  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  If  this  self-conscious,  thinking  being  be  only  a  series 
of  modified  heat  and  light  vibrations,  which  may  at  any  time  pass 
back  into  them,  what  does  it  matter  whether  those  vibrations  con- 
tinue indefinitely  or  not  after  the  conscious  being  has  ceased  ?  To 
tell  me  that  I  shall  never  die  because  what  I  call  my  soul  will  become 
a  portion  of  the  heat  of  Antares  and  of  the  light  of  Sirius,  is  an 
announcement  for  which  I  have  small  thanks  to  offer. 

On  the  whole  we  can  not  but  conclude  that  our  authors  have 
brought  a  great  deal  of  scientific  learning  to  bear  upon  a  problem 
which  at  present  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  physical  science,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  have  left  just  as  they  found  it. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Mirror  of  a   Mind.     A   Poe^n.     By   Algernon    Sydney   Logan. 
New  York  ;  Published  for  the  Author  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  except  to  in  this  book  is  its  title. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  only  half  its  title.  "A  poem  "  it  certainly  is  ; 
but  as  certainly  it  is  not  "  the  mirror  of  a  mind."  To  be  this,  it  would 
have  to  reflect  the  mind  in  all  its  aspects  and  moods,  or  at  least 
in  so  many  as  give  it  its  character  and  individuality  ;  whereas  the 
poem  before  us  gives  us  really  but  one  of  these. 

Every  man,  unless  there  be  those  in  whom  the  last  spark  of 
celestial  light  has  died  out,  has  moments  when 
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" — those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things — " 

those  "  high  instincts "  which,  to  some  coming  vaguely,  to  others 
more  definitely,  to  some  at  rare  intervals,  to  others  so  constantly  as  to 
color  their  whole  thought,  but  to  all,  if  they  knew  it, 

" — the  fountain-light  of  all  their  day, 
—  the  master-light  of  all  their  seeing"  • 

—  press  closely  upon  him,  and  lift  him  out  of  himself  into  higher 
realms  of  thought  and  feeling. 

It  is  this  mood  that  has  inspired  the  book  before  us.  The  poet, 
looking  on  the  starry  sky,  the  sea,  the  woods  clad  in  the  fugitive 
splendors  that  are  the  precursors  of  decay,  and  musing  on  Man,  his 
brief  life,  his  mysterious  destiny,  records  his  thoughts  in  verse  of 
unusual  beauty  and  impressiveness.  We  can  only  give  a  specimen  or 
two,  perhaps  enough  to  justify  our  praise,  but  not  enough  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  a  book  which  should  be  read  in  a  mood  like  that  which 
produced  it,  for  all  its  charm  to  be  felt. 

Primeval  forests  lurk  beneath  the  plough 

To  rise  once  more  at  Solitude's  command, 
Pushed  back,  not  conquered,  as  when  strong  winds  blow 

With  transient  force  the  tides  from  off  the  land, 

Soon  to  return  and  sweep  across  the  sand. 
With  greater  violence  the  more  delayed  : 

Silence  and  Loneliness  are  still  at  hand, 
Though  vain  our  search  by  stream,  and  hill,  and  glade  ; 
We  deem  them  ever  found,  when  lo !  'tis  but  their  shade. 


I've  loved  td  gaze  upon  the  Alps,  where  sweeping. 

The  winds  their  glittering  grain  forever  sow  ; 
A  thousand  winters  past  there  still  are  sleeping 

Upon  each  other's  breasts  in  tiers  of  snow. 

My  heart  warmed  to  those  summits,  like  the  glow 
Which  kissed  their  pale  cold  cheeks  at  close  of  day ; 

Something  in  things  thus  still  which  gaze  below, 
Strangers  to  motion  which  is  but  decay. 
Speaks  to  what  in  ourselves  would  live  beyond  our  clay. 

A  moment  wait,  ye  thoughts  in  eager  crowds  ! 

The  eternal  rose  which  blooms  but  in  the  sky. 
Whose  scattered  petals  are  the  ruddy  clouds. 

Sheds  o'er  the  world  a  universal  dye. 

Surpassing  speech  :    all  earth  is  heaven,  and  vie 
Hills,  streams,  trees,  grasses,  snow,  each  peepihg  stone, 

With  the  immortal ;  Man's  heart  is  his  eye  ! 
What  winter's  eve  was  e'er  so  fair  ? —  'tis  gone  — 
Save  the  faint  feeble  gleam  which  in  this  page  is  shown. 


The  night  is  clear  and  moonless ;  the  stars  gleam 
Peopling  the  void. —  Oh  dwellers  of  the  sky ! 

Lost  in  your  own  existence  do  ye  seem. 

For  ye  are  rapture  !  and  your  forms  on  high 
Shine  with  an  inborn  splendor ;  silently 

Looking  a  sacred  language  from  afar. 

Whose  words  are  feelings  :   vainly  man  would  try 

To  grasp  their  fullest  meaning  — boundless  are 
Our  senses  and  our  thoughts, —  beyond  them  glows  the  star ! 
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Harwood.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Odd  Trump."  New 
York  :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  that  charming  story,  The  Odd 
Tru7np,  will  naturally  expect  a  treat  in  another  volume  by  the  same 
author,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  design  of  Harwood 
is  to  show  how  a  very  young  man  —  a  youth  of  that  chivalrous  type 
which  this  author  loves  to  draw  —  may,  by  trials  and  a  self-sac- 
rificing spirit,  rapidly  develop  into  a  noble  and  complete  manhood  ; 
to  show,  moreover,  that  Christian  faith  and  life  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  frank  and  bold  spirit  of  youth,  with  high  breeding,  and  a 
knightly  sense  of  honor. 

The  story  in  some  parts  is  rather  "  sensational,"  but  not  illegiti- 
mately so  ;  the  narrative  is  vivacious  and  adventurous  ;  and  the 
mystery  on  which  the  plot  turns  is  very  skilfully  kept  up.  The  intro- 
ductory part,  recounting  the  ordeals  and  martyrisations  through  which 
the  patient  author  had  to  pass  ere  he  could  bring  his  story  before  the 
public,  is  very  amusing  ;  and  those  who  have  experience  of  publishers 
and  editors  will  recognise  more  than  one  acquaintance  among  the 
personages  whom  he  there  outlines  as  they  appear  to  him. 

While  the  press  teems  with  so  many  novels  whose  influence  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable,  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  an  author  whose  ideas  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
so  natural  and  noble  ;  and  when  to  these  are  joined  such  fertility  of 
invention  and  grace  of  style  as  we  find  here,  we  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  predicting  for  the  author  of  these  stories  a  distinguished 
place  among  writers  of  fiction.  W.  H.  B. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


MR.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  following  the  fashion,  has 
produced  a  Centennial  ode,  "  Under  the  Great  Elm."  Of  course, 
there  can  be  only  one  great  elm,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  spreads  its 
benign  branches  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lowell  is  always  a  for- 
cible writer,  and  sometimes  a  graceful  one,  but  apparently  Centennial  odes 
are  not  in  his  line,  for  assuredly  a  stiffer  poem  we  have  seldom  read  —  its 
sesquipedalian  woi-ds  multiply  themselves  as  irrationally  as  Falstaff's  men  in 
buckram,  and  accomplish  surprisingly  little  after  all.  This  may  be  because 
the  subject  of  the  poem  is  Washington,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Lowell  tries  to 
draw,  and  whose  praises  he  undertakes  to  sound,  without  knowing  too 
much  of  Washington's  history,  and  apparently  with  no  great  amount  of 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  salient  points  of  Washington's  character.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that,  if  Mr.  Lowell  had  read  any  other  than  New 
England  lives  of  Washington,  he  could  have  written  thus  : 
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"  Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the  purely  Great, 
Whose  soul  no  siren  baseness  could  unsphere, 
Theti  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed  with  fate." 

We  do  not  precisely  understand  about  souls  being  "unsphered,"  even  by- 
siren  baseness,  nor  of  a  soul  being  mixed  with  fate  —  but  probably  they 
comprehend  such  things  in  Cambridge,  as  they  must  needs  do  in  Brook- 
lyn—  but,  if  Washington  was  "nameless"  in  1776,  what  American  had  a 
name  ?  Besides  Franklin,  he  was  the  best  known  colonist  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  as  he  was  the  only  one  (besides  Franklin)  who  had  mingled 
in  affairs  which  concerned  the  general  colonial  welfare.  John  Hancock 
and  John  and  Sam.  Adams  were  known  in  New  England,  as  Henry,  and 
the  Lees  and  the  Pendletons  were  known  in  Virginia  ;  but  Washington, 
on  Braddock's  staff,  and  in  command  in  the  Alleghanies,  had  earned  the 
reputation  which  (with  the  fact  that  be  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  and  a 
prudent,  discreet  man)  made  him  the  immediate  and  almost  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Congress  for  Commander-in-chief. 

The  impression  which  Washington  seems  to  have  left  upon  Mr.  Lowell's 
mind  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  terms  in  which  he  attempts  to 
characterise  the  great  Virginian  :  "  decorously  supreme  " — "  close-lipped 
and  tall" — "firmly  erect" — "incarnate  discipline" — "haughty  they  said 
he  was,  at  first,  severe  " — "  man  of  silent  mood,  a  stranger  among  strangers 
then" — "so  statue-like  in  sad  reserve" — "the  equestrian  shape  with  un- 
impassioned  brow  " — "  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control  "—  &c.,  &c.,  indica- 
ting that  what  the  poet  chiefly  admires  is  the  gentlevian  in  Washington  — 
his  freedom  from  all  hysterical  "gush,"  and  the  smooth  but  stern  repul- 
sion with  which  he  taught  the  Cambridge  army  of  captains  and  deacons  the 
necessity  of  discipline  and  the  propriety  of  good  manners.  Those  who 
have  looked  with  other  eyes  into  Washington's  character  have  found  other 
and  more  substantial  traits  to  admire  ;  and  indeed  to  these  traits  Mr.  Lowell 
does  handsome  justice,  but  without  seeming  to  do  more  than  admire  at  a 
distance  and  with  awe  the  man  whom  those  loved  most  who  were  nearest 
to  him  and  most  intimate  with  him.  The  members  of  Washington's  mili- 
tary family,  all  young  men,  impulsive,  fiery  characters,  had  the  strongest 
sort  of  feelings  for  him,  and  these  feelings  were  personal,  and  of  that  affec- 
tionate familiar  stamp  which  men  have  for  men,  but  which  men  never  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  for  statues.  This  is  particularly  shown  in  their  action 
in  the  case  of  Andre,  for  whom  all  Washington's  young  men  had  the 
utmost  sympathy  and  pity  ;  they  spared  no  pains  to  save  him  from  an 
ignominious  death  ;  but  every  one  of  them  made  it  almost  a  personal  mat- 
ter when  Washington  was  condemned  for  severity  and  inhumanity.  It  is 
shown  also  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  Washington  and  Henry  Lee, 
and  Lafayette,  each  of  whom  had  a  truly  filial  warmth  of  feeling  for  him. 
It  is  shown  in  the  occasional  quarrels  between  Washington  and  some  of 
the  members  of  his  staff  —  for  the  General  did  sometimes  get  furiously 
angry,  and  fire  off  harsh  narues  at  his  young  gentlemen,  which  they  resented 
and  went  into  the  sulks  about,  not  as  young  men  usually  do  in  their  inter- 
course with  statues. 

If  any  one  but  Mr.  Lowell  had  written  the  following  lines,  they  would 
have  been  pronounced  as  foolish  in  rhetoric  as  they  are  false  in  fact : 

"  Never  to  see  a  nation  born 

Hath  been  given  to  mortal  man, 
Unless  to  those  who,  on  that  summer  morn, 
Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Virginian 
Unsheathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  ti7iio7t  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atoftis,  crystaHising  them 
Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem, 
And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 
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Out  of  that  scabbard  Sprang,  as  from  its  womb, 

Nebulous  at  first,  but  hardening  to  a  star. 
Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  a'^d  of  gloom. 

The  common  faith  that  made  us  wl  it  we  are." 

Probably  not,  history  will  say,  some  of  these  days.  Meantime,  even  care- 
less criticism,  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  a  writer  of  Centennial  odes,  must 
admit  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Wilkinson  was  right  when  he  characterised  Mr. 
Lowell's  fancy  as  being  so  incurably  coltish  that  it  invariably  runs  away 
with  him  before  he  ;jets  to  the  end  of  his  sentence.  The  fatal  flash  of  the 
sword  reminds  one  of  the  flash  of  the  sword  in  the  tremendous  shaving  of 
Shagpat  —  but  why  ''fatal,"  except  in  the  recondite  secondary  sense  which 
no  ordinary  reader  takes  in  without  an  effort  —  and  ho\/  can  a  flash  shoot 
union  through  a  clash  ?  In  the  way  of  mixing  metaphors,  Mr.  Lowell  gives 
us  here  a  heroic  example  —  his  thought  apparently  encompassed  at  first 
the  effect  of  light  upon  chaotic  sound  ;  next,  his  loose  words  suggested  the 
idea  of  crystallisation,  a  process  with  which  darkness  is  much  more  con- 
genial than  light ;  but  then  it  seems  that  the  sword  does  not  furnish  the 
new-born  nation's  life-impulse,  for  it  curls  up  out  of  the  scabbard  like  the 
genie  out  of  the  bottle  which  the  fisherman  unsealed  ;  it  is  rt^t  a  fluid,  but 
gaseous ;  it  does  not  crystallise,  but  hardens  under  the  ihermometric 
changes  of  day  and  night  —  in  short,  Mr.  Lowell  thinks  very  mudciily. 

We  did  not  refer  to  the  poem,  however,  to  criticise  it,  but  chiui'lv  to  call 
attention  to  the  re.antation  contained  in  the  last  section.  There  is  some- 
thing manly  about  this,  and  an  evident  sincerity,  which  every  one  can  ap- 
preciate, especially  where  this  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  better  feelings, 
who  lost  many  near  and  dear  relations  in  battle  during  the  late  war,  comes 
and  says  to  Virginia  :  , 

"If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 
We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take  it  back, 
And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common  black." 

The  opportunity  soon  occurs  for  Mr.  Lowell  to  keep  his  promise  and 
recant  the  utterances  of  his  "  distempered  pen,"  for,  in  this  same  para- 
graph, he  does  the  South  two  grievous  injustices,  as  when  lie  imputes  to  it, 
by  implication,  the  inauguration  of  what  Mr.  Seward  styled  "the  Irrepres- 
sible Conflict,"  and  Mr.  Lowell  less  felicitously  paraphrases  into  "  the  in- 
evitable wrong";  and  where  he  charges  Virginia  with  having  sought  to 
snatch  away  again  that  boon  of  liberty  and  independence  which  he  admits 
she  bestowed  upon  the  country  —  as  if  Lee  and  Jackson  had  not  fought, 
but  failed,  to  secure  for  their  contemporaries  exactly  that  which  Washing- 
ton succeeded  in  conquering  for  his  ?  "  Mr.  Lowell  is  right  in  praising 
Virginia  for  — 

"The  deep-set  courage  and  undaunted  will 
Which,  like  his  own,  the  day's  disaster  done, 
Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suffer  aivl  be  still." 

Well  for  the  South  that  she  possesses  these  virtues,  for  she  has  had  bitter 
occasion  for  their  repeated  exercise. 
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SCOTTISH    AND    SCANDINAVIAN   PICTURES. 


II. 

WHETHER  Arthur's  Seat  is  or  is  not  corrupt  Gaelic  for  Ardua- 
Said,  "  Height  of  Arrows,"  it  is  at  least  a  lovely  bit  of  velvety- 
crag,  with  an  outline  soft  as  damask.  If  you  are  steaming  up  the 
winding  Firth  along  the  shores  of  Fife  and  Inchkeith,  it  looms 
superbly  clad  in  purple-trimmed  sables  of  cloud  and  shadow,  like  a 
king.  It  is  almost  the  only  bit  of  witdness  and  landscape  which  the 
Edinburghers  have  not-  be-Grecian-templed.  New  Edinburgh  is  a 
nest  of  hot-boxes  set  up  along  straight  streets,  houses  as  spruce  as  a 
spinster  and  thoroughfares  as  longitudinal  as  a  ramrod.  Arthur's 
Seat  has  not  yet  been  made  hideous  with  Athenian  architecture.  It 
is  a  handful  of  heathendom  crusted  over  with  legends  and  alp-plants 
and  picturesque  beauty.  Its  neighbor  opposite,  Calton  Hill,  is  an 
eyesore  of  diabolical  monuments.  Burns,  Nelson,  Waterloo,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  are  here  immortalised  by  a  series  of  scarecrows 
more  frightful  than  the  tritons  of  Versailles  or  the  gardens  of  Amster- 
dam. The  beautiful  hill-top  with  its  luxury  of  views  is  speckled  all 
over  with  a  sort  of  malarious  architecture  that  is  as  ugly  as  Blue 
Beard's  closet.  Dingy  columns,  ungainly  observatories,  waddling 
monuments  like  Nebuchadnezzar  on  all  fours,  forlornly  shiver  here 
and  there,  exposed  to  the  keen  winters  — in  summer  even  greater  ob- 
jects of  suffering.  What  a  contrast  to  the  groups  of  merry  children, 
the  far-away  purple  of  Ben  Ledi,  the  chased  silver  of  the  Firth,  the 
Isle  of  May,  and  the  Bass  Rock,  like  stains  of  violet  against  a  hori- 
zon panelled  with  white  hyacinth.  The  pang  with  which  this  scene 
17 
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of  misplaced  commemoration  thrills  a  sensitive  mind  finds  sweet 
relief  in  this  noble  expanse  of  view.  The  ej'e  sweeps  out  between  an 
enfilade-fire  of  hills  and  islands  and  dreamlike  coast  and  meadows 
fat  with  pasturage,  till  it  sinks  exhausted  against  Ben  Lomond.  Mean- 
while }'ou  are  not  ridden  to  death  by  this  spectre  of  Doric  archi- 
traves, squinting  Corinthian  or  Ionic  askew.  The  nameless  horrors 
consecrated  to  Nelson  are  forgot 

The  Hellenising  mania  of  the  Scotch  has  made  some  portions  of  their 
splendid  capital  a  caricature  of  antiquity.  Prince's  Street  runs  in  be- 
tween these  bitter  enemies — Old  Scotland  and  New  Greece.  You  must 
cross  Geordie  Boyd's  Mud-Brig  into  Old  Edinburgh  to  see  whatever 
is  characteristic.  There  you  are  to  some  degree  free  from  the  pres- 
ence of  simpering  Ionic  or  mock  Tuscan,  and  see  something  of  old 
naked-kneed  Mid-Lothian  and  its  interesting  dens.  A  den  it  is  — 
this  Old  Edinburgh,  traversed  by  its  High  Street,  domineered  over  by 
its  Cathedral  that  looks  like  a  tiara'd  toad,  and  fleeing  into  all  sorts 
of  tortuosities  and  twistifications  of  street  and  close.  The  High 
Street  swarms  with  a  tropic  luxuriance  of  rags,  filth,  beggary,  drunken- 
ness, and  dilapidation.  At  every  few  steps  there  are  helmed  police- 
men watching  this  scene  of  pauperism  and  dissipation,  ready  to  march 
off  the  frowsy  men  and  women  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's 
and  harbor  under  the  very  nose  of  Knox.  The  hurrying  eye  as  it 
passes  looks  down  steep  closes  into  dismal  purgatories  of  brick,  dark- 
ness and  uncleanness,  full  of  children  or  reeking  with  unhealthy-look- 
ing women.  It  is  the  most  populous  street  in  Edinburgh.  The  pave- 
ments are  lined  with  people  selling  fruit,  old  hags  in  ancient  bonnets 
polishing  up  their  apples  with  lip  and  handkerchief,  or  urchins  lurk- 
ing around  in  hope  of  a  filbert  or  a  pear.  The  shops  are  Babels  of 
confusion,  second-handedness  and  gloom.  The  bright  throng  of 
Prince's  Street  seems  here  replaced  by  the  teeming  denizens  of  work- 
houses, jails  and  gin-shops.  The  brilliancy  of  aristocratic  counters 
and  show-windows  is  represented  by  ill-favored  dens,  smoke-be- 
smirched windows,  "cads"  and  cabbies.  The  openings  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  houses  are  perennial  expositions  of  clouts  and  tatters 
hung  out  to  dry,  while  slits  and  chinks  and  crannies  display  pots  of 
geranium  and  gilly-flowers.  Ugly  St.  Giles's  is  enveloped  in  hubbub 
and  harlequinade  the  livelong  day.  The  cross  in  the  pavement 
that  marks  where  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  is  found  is  also  the 
centre  of  this  sea  of  traffic,  motion  and  low-life.  Here  flaunts  the 
demi-monde  of  the  students'  quarter — the  Pays-Latin  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  passes  a  panorama  of  the  most  unideal  of  Caucasian  faces. 
This  part  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  beldame  farthingaled,  furbelowed 
and  powdered  with  soot:  a  contrast  to  the  smirking  prettiness  and 
oppressive  uniformity  of  the  other.  Nev^er  was  a  city  sliced  into  such 
anomaluus  halves  —  an  Adonis-head  beside  a  hag  of  Macbeth.  A 
stream  of  verdure  on  which  float  bluebells  and  daisies  divides  the 
two  like  a  line  in  an  antique  missal.  Fungous  Athens  has  sprung  up 
on  the  one  side  of  this  stream,  Phrygian-capped,  sandalled  and  togaed. 
On  the  other,  Gothic  antiquity  glares.  The  Greek  and  the  Goth 
beckon  to  each  other  over  a  delicious  vale  of  greenness  and  bloom. 
Or  rather  the  Goth  raises  a  hand  of  wrath  and  makes  a  gesture  of 
repugnance  to  the  upstart  Southron. 
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At  one  end  of  the  long  High  Street,  as  it  meanders  through  its 
royal  richness  of  names  —  Castle  Hill,  Lawnmarket,  High  Street, 
Netherbow,  and  Canongate  —  stands  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  street 
sinks  gently  and  graciously  down  to  the  lovely  Abbey  and  Palace  of 
Holyrood,  which  bounds  its  other  extremity.  And  along  its  margins 
ripples  the  strangest  current  of  peaked  and  gabled  grotesqueness 
that  any  capital  in  Europe  has  to  show.  Many  a  ghost  of  the  olden 
times  starts  forth  as  you  saunter  down  this  historic  street  before  you 
reach  the  stately  Fountain  of  Holyrood.  At  one  end  of  it  the  gibbering 
James  VI.  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Castle  ;  at  the  other, 
Lord  Darnley  carried  out  his  atrocious  scheme  against  Rizzio  —  the 
two  ends  of  a  rainbow  of  blood.  And  the  further  you  walk,  the 
further  you  enter  into  those  times  of  plot,  murder,  fanaticism,  Lydian 
voluptuousness  and  Tiberius-like  cruelty.  It  is  a  page  of  Suetonius, 
a  chapter  of  Pepys.  Was  there  ever  such  a  Proteus-woman  as  Mary 
—  gall  to  one,  honey  to  another?  A  scorpion  or  a  sunbeam,  or  a 
sunbeam  that  was  a  scorpion,  she  is  the  eternal  battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock  of  historians.  This  old  street  is  full  of  her.  And  the  air 
crackles  electrically  with  John  Knox  too.  The  impersonation  of 
grace  cotillons  with  the  immortality  of  ill-temper.  At  every  point 
along  this  street  historic  memories  crop  forth.  It  is  a  treasure-box 
of  the  Past.  Many  of  the  grandest  houses  had  a  pig-stye  in  their 
ground-floors  —  like  saints  with  garlic-scented  breaths.  The  swine 
occasionally  cleared  the  street  for  some  pompous  pageant  or  rout  of 
lords  and  ladies  to  pass.  The  windows  were  the  ready  emptying-places 
of  all  liquid  inconveniences,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  that  failed  to 
hear  the  housewife's  gardy-loo  (gardez-l'eau)  in  time  ;  his  head  be- 
came the  landing-place  of  an  indescribable  libation.  So  it  is  said 
the  traveller  in  Portugal,  used  to  be  kept  awake  by  these  nocturnal 
sloshings  and  splashings  down  into  the  street. 

George  Whitefield's  house  has  become  —  a  reservoir  of  water, 
Ramsay  Gardens  consecrate  the  memory  of  hohest  Allan  Ramsay  and 
his  poetry.  The  Gentle  Shepherd  constructed  for  himself  a  piebald 
mansion,  whose  architectural  ugliness  has  yet  failed  to  scare  away  a 
lingering  interest  in  the  old  bookseller.  Whatever  brick  and  stone 
and  squareness  and  gauntness  could  do,  however,  to  extinguish  name 
and  fame  has  been  done  in  this  bay-windowed  saucepan.  Dr. 
Guthrie's  Ragged  School  flourishes  near  here  in  all  its  raggedness, 
aside,  where  raggedness  ought  to  be,  in  a  lane.  The  good  doctor 
and  his  schools  are  said  to  have  marvellously  turned  the  tide  of 
youthful  crime  into  irrigating  canals  of  decency  and  virtue.  A  par- 
terre of  rosy  faces  and  regenerated  rascalities  be  the  good  man's 
reward  ! 

Think  of  the  old  Palace  of  Mary  of  Guise — no  doubt  an  incom- 
parable pile  of  Frenchified  antiquity  —  being  replaced  by  the  prim 
quadrangle  and  mural  commonplace  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall !  Soon  the  old  street  took  a  bend  and  turned  into  the  meander- 
ing zig-zags  of  West-Bow  —  the  very  nest  of  nests  and  heart  of  hearts 
of  Edinburgh  oldness.  No  Rachel  weeping  in  Ramah  could  do 
justice  to  the  sentimentalities  of  the  occasion.  This  precious  relic  of 
Gothic  humor  —  this  priceless  old  street  with  all  its  quips  and  cranks 
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of  architecture  —  this  delightful  d^n  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  fashion  —  has  been  absolutely  wiped  away  by  the  mop  of  the 
Improvements'  Bill.  Improvement  indeed  !  This  bill  ought  to  be 
consigned  to  eternal  infamy.  It  was  through  this  street  that  many  a 
famous  sovereign  made  his  entry  into  town  —  the  Charleses,  the 
Jameses,  stupid  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  Bothwell  leading  Queen 
Mary  prisoner  to  the  Castle.  It  witnessed  matchless  scenes  of  rivalry 
and  love,  gallantry  and  religion.  It  is  now  a  bore  —  having  been 
made  "genteel."  The  cross-streets  are  a  Bodleyan  library  of  anec- 
dote. Many  a  page  of  Scottish  history  has  grown  bright  with  details 
of  what  took  place  in  these  surroundings  —  the  witch-burnings,  the 
old-fashioned  Assembly  balls,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Covenanters  in 
the  Grassmarket,  the  tiltings  and  tournaments  of  James  IV.,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Templars,  the  murders  of  Burke  and  Hare,  the  mis- 
sion-church of  Dr.  Chalmers  with  its  dramatic  scenes  —  enough  to 
fill  all  the  folios  of  Scotus.  The  kaleidoscope  of  history  has  here 
thrown  its  events  into  one  of  its  richest  groupings.  A  little  further 
down  begins  the  Lawnmarket,  where  the  lawn-merchants  had  their 
booths  and  supplied  their  Episcopal  mightinesses  with  sleeves  and 
gowns.  In  the  midst  of  these  Hesperides  of  linen-drapers  and  hose- 
vendors  stood  an  old  house  which  was  one  of  the  aristocratic  inns  of 
the  last  century,  made  forever  memorable  by  housing  the  carcases  of 
Boswell  and  Johnson,  who  lodged  there  on  their  way  to  the  Hebrides 
in  1773.  Methinks  an  odor  of  tainted  mutton  and  potted  lampreys 
and  midnight-tea  and  immortal  conversation  lingers  about  this  old 
court,  as  if  the  scrofulous  Mentor  and  his  spindle-shanked  Tele- 
machus  still  haunted  its  precincts.  As  usual,  this  interesting  hostelry 
burned  down,  and  is  now  replaced  by  the  everlasting  Free  Church  of 
Scotland's  sometHing-or-other.  Whenever  a  glorious  historical  house 
has  been  pulled  to  pieces  and  knocked  down,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
find  some  den  or  office  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  squatting 
over  it.  This  organisation  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  abhorrence 
of  the  Past.  There  is  reason  for  it.  Its  greed  of  mortar  and  marble 
and  clustered  towers  and  pseudo-Gothic  is  at  least  equal  to  the  arro- 
gance of  Laud.  It  has  a  sort  of  frenzy  of  destructiveness  which, 
helped  by  the  same  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
is  beginning  to  make  of  the  High  Street  a  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant against  beauty.  A  pagan  plague  scourges  the  hill-tops  of  the 
other  side,  a  Christian  mind-\yandering  has  seized  this.  Between  the 
two  the  funniest  of  architectural  Kilkennies  has  arisen.  The  bullying 
and  hectoring  between  the  two  sides  of  Princes  Street  are  apt  to  con- 
tinue, Pseudo-Greek  and  Pseudo-Gothic  —  like  all  hypocrites  —  are 
the  most  passionate  of  combatants.  The  lean  Nazarite  forms  of  the 
Middle  Ages  —  the  ghost  of  the  spider-limbed  Gothic  —  shrieks 
Away !  to  Greek  ampleness  and  beauty.  There  is  a  Golgotha  for 
both.  When  the  noble  Gaelic  hills  of  Dun  Edin  are  made  to  groan 
under  exotic  forms  —  when  the  bending  Firth  sends  its  azure  glimmer 
up  to  lackadaisical  rows  of  Doric  columns  and  casts  over  the  stranger 
its  mantle  of  uprising  silver  light  —  when  the  venerable  High  Street 
submits  to  the  nameless  torture  of  ecclesiastical  bad  taste  —  when 
these   noble  slopes  and  mountain-sides  are  eaten  away  in  excava- 
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tion  for  rows  of  houses,  like  the  jars  of  an  apothecary-labelled  Ipe- 
cacuanha, and  made  to  grin  forth  here  and  there  with  lantern-jawed 
Gothic  or  sleek  and  supercilious  Tuscan  —  to  what  heights  of  indig- 
nation is  a  body  brought  who  seeks  vainly  for  some  crowning 
climax? 

The  Lawhmarket  has  its  nest  of  nightingales  despite  the  owls  and 
ravens  of  Attica  and  Gothland.  In  one  of  its  closes  Hume's  History 
of  England  —  a  very  tedious  nightingale  —  was  begun,  and  in  another 
it  was  finished.  Brodie's  Close  takes  its  name  from  a  sleek  Pharisee 
who  remained  spotless  till  his  execution  in  '88  for  theft.  Lady  Stair's 
Close  gave  rise  to  a  scene  in  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror.  There  are 
fragrant  memories  of  Robert  Burns  in  another  close  further  down, 
like  the  musk  of  Malmaison.  An  old  wynd  discloses  the  spot  where 
Johnnie  Dovvie's  Tavern  stood,  the  favorite  haunt  of  Burns  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  all  sides  deviate  courts  and  wynds  and  closes,  full  as  the 
golden  snuff-boxes  of  the  Georges  with  incident,  pedigree,  and  poetry. 
It  is  like  walking,  in  a  German  curiosity-shop  —  dwarfs,  Chinese 
pagodas,  Dresden  shepherdesses  in  sky-blue  clouds,  and  filigree 
indescribables  starting  up  at  every  point.  The  old  street  positively 
leers  as  you  poke  around.  It  is  arm-akimbo,  mouth-agape  all  the 
time,  ready  to  pour  out  its  secret  chronicles  into  the  least  sympathetic 
ear.  Touch  its  secret  springs  and  the  whole  thing  flies  open,  revealing 
its  marvellous  bowels,  a  Dante  Alighieri  Jack-in-the-box.  It  is  at 
once  a  punchinello  and  a  Plutarch,  a  gossip  and  a  divine  poet,  a  muse 
and  a  washerwoman.  The  tender  light  falls  all  a-tremble  on  these 
ancient  houses,  caressing  their  gauntness  into  loveliness,  thrusting 
eloquent  tongues  into  their  jealous  gloom.  They  are  Diogenes-houses 
— not  tubs  or  toads  or  binnacles,  but  houses  that  have  the  leer  of  satyrs, 
hearts  of  gold.  Go  into  one,  and  from  its  walls  will  drop  a  tender 
wisdom,  from  its  turreted  stair  beautiful  ghosts  will  glide  down  to 
meet  you,  over  its  antique  portal  may  shine  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
immemorially  old :  Blisst.  be.  the  Lord,  in  His  Giftis.  Nov.  and 
EviR.  There  are  some  that  look  like  cheeses  in  which  rats  have  been 
burrowing  since  the  Heptarchy.  There  are  others  that  have  the 
artless  physiognomies  of  Holbein's  portraits.  Some  stoop  and 
stagger,  while  others  lift  their  heads  like  Saul.  Some  are  polygamous, 
and  have  intermarried  and  melted  into  the  houses  adjoining.  Others 
stand  alone  in  grimmest  celibacy,  like  dragon-spinsters.  One  you 
would  characterise  as  a  shrew,  another  as  a  Socrates  ;  and  so  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  paradox. 

At  length  the  High  Street  proper  begins,  having  St.  Giles's  as  its 
Alpha  and  Holyrood  as  its  Omega.  Of  course  St.  Giles's  has  been 
"  restored,"  barbarously  scribbled  over  by  clumsy  fingers,  like  some 
precious  manuscript,  and  made  a  mass  of  stupid  mummery.  In  these 
ages  of  tinkering  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  All  that  remains  of 
this  truly  reverend  church  is  its  Gothic  tower  and  the  mighty  pillars 
which  support  it.  Around  this  central  shaft  despairingly  cling  three 
barnacle-churches,  that  try  to  be  lifted  up  into  respectability  by 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  their  chief.  Church,  police-station,  prison, 
Assembly  Room  as  old  St.  Giles's  was  in  Buchanan's  and  Moray's  days, 
what  remains  is  a  sad  wreck.    A  demon  possessed  Edinburgh  in  1829. 
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The  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  demon  had  gone  into  a  flock  of  swine 
and  run  down  a  steep  place  into  the  studios  of  the  Edinburgh 
architects.  What  eclipse  of  common-sense  or  ale-house  aberration 
came  over  the  minds  of  the  Edinburghers  in  1829  is  not  known  ;  it 
lasted  iong  enough  to  "  restore  "  the  original  church  clean  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  leave  behind  a  maundering  mass  that  talks  in  its  sleep. 
Will  not  some  government  establish  an  asylum  for  idiotic  architecture  ? 
St.  Giles's  was  even  deliciously  crusted  about  with  old  shops,  quaint 
booths,  and  absurd  little  "  krames."  These  too  were  scraped  off, 
and  the  old  church  left  as  clean  as  a  keel,  because,  forsooth,  they 
sent  their  soot  and  smoke  up  into  good  St.  Giles's  eyes  !  The  interior 
is  simply  hideous  ;  it  is  like  the  interior  of  a  disembowelled  corpse. 
There  is  not  one  spark  or  spangle  of  sweetness  and  beauty  on  all  the 
sea  of  rafters  and  ruin.  It  is  as  if  a  chorus  of  ogres  had  gathered 
about  some  stately  Lear  and  were  rending  the  purple  mantle  and  the 
crown.  So  looks  the  splendid  coronalled  tower  of  St.  Giles's  with 
this  huddle  of  churches  furbelowed  about  it  —  or  like  St.  Anthony  and 
his  pigs.  The  old  Tolbooth,  too,  that  stood  here,  the  venerable  Par- 
liament House  and  prison  of  this  goodly  town,  has  been  wiped  away, 
and  only  a  heart  carven  in  the  stone  now  marks  the  spot  where  the 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  lay.  One  bit  of  compensation  is  the  partial  res- 
toration of  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  proclamations  and 
"roupings"  were,  and  still  are,  made.  Curiously  enough,  side  by 
side  with  this  interesting  relic  is  a  monument  to  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms ;  so  logarithms  and  crosses  go  hand-in-hand.  On  Calton  Hill 
—  which  seems  to  be  the  spot  to  which  Edinburgh  consigns  its  wit's 
ends  —  has  risen  a  jail,  to  justify  which  the  Tolbooth  was  pulled 
down.  Why  poor  St.  Giles's  was  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  no  mor- 
tal tongue  can  tell  ;  probably  to  cure  the  spleen  of  some  dyspeptic 
master-builder.  If  the  capital  of  Scotland  were  not  naturally  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  spots  in  the  world,  the  thumb-screwing  which  it  has 
received  from  architects  full  of  the  mania  of  Italian,  Gothic,  and 
Grecian  would  have  made  of  it  a  sort  of  witch's  cauldron  ;  all  faces, 
sexes,  features  peer  forth  from  the  mist  and  gibber  like  phantoms  of 
the  Brocken.  So  the  queer  old  Scottish  Gothic  front  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  forming  the  outside  of  the  Parliament  House,  gave 
way  to  a  Greek  fagade,  fresh  from  the  lucubrations  of  some  recent 
builder.  Not  far  off  once  stood  the  booth  of  George  Heriot,  James 
VI. 's  famous  banker  and  bootlick,  whose  fame  is  perpetuated  in  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name.  Megrims  are  thus  made  imperishable 
as  it  were.  The  goldsmith's  purse  has  thus  swelled  into  a  magnificent 
depository  of  aches  and  ailments.  The  good  man's  name  is  linked 
galley-slave-like  to  human  infirmities.  But  a  delicate  thread  of  sunlit 
kindliness  runs  through  the  chain  and  connects  it  straight  with  the 
wide  human  heart.  Even  in  this  world  Lazarus  has  begun  to  lie  in 
Abraham's  bosom. 

The  past  has  been  almost  obliterated  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
High  Street.  It  reminds  one  of  Niebuhr  scraping  off  the  eloquent 
words  of  St.  Jerome  to  get  at  the  dreary  Institutes  of  Gains  under- 
neath. With  spade  and  shovel  the  reformers  have  gone  to  work,  and 
filled  its  sloping  line  with  "  improvements."     Cr<    iwell's  Ironsides 
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housed  in  one  of  these  antique  charnel-houses.  The  works  of  Blair, 
Ferguson,  Robertson,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  issued  from  the 
printing-office  of  William  Smellie,  situated  in  another.  Allan  Ram- 
say's bookshop  consecrated  one  of  the  flats  of  No.  153.  The  articles 
of  Union  between  Scotland  and  England  were  signed  in  another. 
John  Knox's  house  stops  the  gaze  of  many  a  curious  visitor  —  John 
Knox,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  in  the  opening  of  his  text  he  was 
moderat  the  space  of  an  halff-houre  ;  but  when  he  enterit  to  applica- 
tion, he  made  me  sa  to  grew  and  tremble  that  I  culd  nocht  hald  a 
pen  to  wryt.  But  before  he  was  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  sa 
active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  and 
flee  out  of  it."  The  old  house  looks  as  if  itself  had  been  pounded 
by  his  powerful  arguments,  and  made  a-wry  and  a-twist  by  the  intra- 
cacies  of  his  logic.  It  is  grim  as  Beelzebub.  Sermons  with  as  many 
heads  as  Hydra  peep  from  every  chink  and  make  mournful  the 
dubious  silence.  There  is  as  it  were  the  hissing  of  a  tarantula-nest 
of  denunciations  in  the  lofts  and  corridors.  But  there  was  a  core  of 
voluptuousness  in  honest  John  after  all.  He  loved  wine  and  good 
living  and  merry  company.  In  a  corner  of  his  heart  lurked  the 
serpent  of  wine-loving  —  a  glittering  guileless  thing,  the  single  speck 
of  luxuriousness  that  tainted  this  strange  fruit.  Where  the  bird  pecked 
at  the  fruit  there  was  a  delicious  bleeding  and  sap-running  and 
tremors  of  delight  not  to  be  resisted.  The  eaves  along  here  drip 
with  sermons.  "  Sermon  "  was  the  god  of  the  age.  There  was  found 
no  image-breaker  audacious  enough  to  overturn  the  idol,  and  it  still 
reigns  throughout  the  land  with  despotic  sway.  Few  chariots  of 
Juggernaut  grind  like  i  Scotch  Sunday.  It  is  too  often,  as  elsewhere, 
a  strange  contrast  of  indoor  snoring  and  supping  and  outdoor  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Hans  Andersen  noted  it  \  others  note  it.  It  is 
Master  Reynard  decked  out  in  the  silken  fleeces  of  Mynheer  Mutton. 
You  are  squinted  at  if  you  take  a  walk.  The  proper  thing  is  to  be 
indoors,  and  being  once  there  you  may  do  what  you  please  —  dance 
the  saltarello  if  your  neighbors  do  not  find  it  out.  As  for  blowing  an 
ungodly  nose  on  Sunday,  such  iniquity  must  be  put  off  till  next  day  ; 
a  pocket-handkerchief  would  be  all  too  pagan.  All  this  seem  the  old 
High  Street  and  environs  of  John  Knox's  house  to  sing  forth  like  a 
muezzin.  There  was  no  pampering  nor  strutting  of  bantam  cavaliers 
here.  A  congenial  neighborhood  was  this  —  congenial  from  some 
points  of  view  —  for  soon  begins  the  Canongate,  where  the  fat  monks 
of  Augustine  had  a  monastery,  with  all  its  attendant  minions  and 
myrmidons.  This  was  the  Mayfair  of  Edinburgh  in  feudal  times. 
The  Augustinians  nested  in  Holyrood  ;  these  streets  were  dedicated 
to  their  holy  pacings.  This  burgh  was  the  marching-place  of  their 
panorama  of  paunches  issuing  from  the  monastery  gates  and  filling 
the  neighborhood  with  reverent  waddlings.  The  lean  Reformation 
came  and  ousted  the  plump  Augustinian  quails,  sending  them  scatter- 
ing and  chattering  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Continent  was 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  living  manna,  and  the  holy  wanderers  settled 
to  roost  in  the  henneries  of  Rome.  The  ravens  of  the  League  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  partridges  of  the  cloister.  The  closes 
here,  too,  bill   and  coo  with   literary   celebrities.      Smollett,    Lord 
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Monboddo,  and  Sir  Walter's  publisher,  James  Ballantine,  the  giver  of 
dinners  and  ruiner  of  his  patron,  dwelt  near  by.  Scolds  and 
slanderers  were  fastened  by  the  collar  or  nailed  by  the  ear  to  the 
pillar  of  the  Canongate  Tolbooth.  The  scolds  and  slanderers  of 
romance  and  history  have  been  similarly  treated,  for  here  they  hang 
by  the  ear  to  more  than  one  pillar.  The  device  of  the  Canongate 
Tolbooth  is:  Sic  itur  ad  astra  —  Here  you  see  stars.  It  has  a 
quaint  horologe  that  protrudes  and  flings  the  time  of  day  with  a  de- 
risive sneer  in  your  face  ;  a  more  froward  clock  is  not  in  Christendom. 
As  you  walk,  classic  mire  is  beneath  your  feet.  The  churchyard  of 
the  Canongate  church  is  full  of  celebrated  names  and  namelessnesses. 
The  "Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  a  pitiful  vault. 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Dugald  Stewart  lie  in  another.  Dr.  Ferguson 
and  the  "  Roman  Republic "  fill  amazingly  small  space.  The 
sacredest  spot  is  the  grass-grown  grave  of  the  poor  mad  poet  Fer- 
guson, over  whom  Burns  dropped  a  tear.  A  house  of  refuge  for  the 
poet  Gay — the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  palace — has  literally  become 
a  House  of  Refuge  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  inebriates  are  now 
refuged  and  reformed,  and  not  poets.  The  author  of  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera  "  singularly  enough  occupied,  as  private  secretary  to  a  lovely 
duchess,  a  house  which  afterwards  became  the  sanctum  of  drunken  and 
destitute  beggars.  A  little  further  on  and  your  feet  enter  the  paradise 
of  debtors  —  the  "  Sanctuary,"  as  it  is  called,  of  Holyrood  Abbey, 
whither  many  a  puffing  and  hard-pressed  debtor  can  still  flee  and  be 
free  from  the  bailiff.  It  is  the  only  "  sanctuary  "  in  Scotland.  The 
privilege  of  escaping  thither  is  a  fantastic  remnant  of  feudalism,  and 
includes  Holyrood,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Salisbury  Crags  back  of  the 
Abbey.  The  minions  of  law  cannot  desecrate  this  hallowed  precinct 
to  drag  the  caitiff  to  a  debtor's  prison.  Here  under  the  very  tunics 
and  tonsures  of  mitred  abbots  might  the  wretch  who  would  not  pay  his 
dues  rest.  These  holy  tunics  and  tonsured  crowns  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Bankrupt  humanity  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
good  fathers  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace.  There  was  no  crown  of 
thorns  in  those  monkish  days  ;  the  mystical  lilies  and  the  roses  of  St. 
Elizabeth  filled  everybody's  lap  ;  at  least  so  might  the  lucky  debtor 
think  who  could  rest  in  peace  beneath  the  beautiful  Gothic  windows 
of  the  Abbey. 

Of  Holyrood  itself  nothing  can  be  said  that  has  not  been  said  a 
hundred  times.  You  are  nauseated  with  Queen  Mary  before  you 
escape  from  the  fangs  of  all  the  photograph-vendors  that  infest  her 
palace.  A  salvo  of  them  may  stand  ready  to  salute  you  in  the  paved 
semicircle  in  front  before  you  ever  get  in  ;  a  phalanx  may  attend' you 
when  you  enter  ;  and  the  old  creature  who  bell-wethers  the  crowd  and 
leads  round  the  sheep  is  thrusting  Darnley  and  Rizzio  and  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  whole  repulsive  crew  into  your  hands,  pockets,  and 
bosom  the  whole  time. 

A  moonlight  visit  to  this  enchanting  memoir  of  Scottish  crime  and 
wretchedness  would  be  delightful.  But  then  that  running  phosphor- 
escent sore — a  Scotch  moon — would  make  Rizzio's  blood  and  Eliza- 
beth's scowl  still  more  repulsive.  The  wights  and  wiseacres  that  pop 
their  heads  into  the  cobwebs  and  come  forth  reeking  with  visions  of 
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Rizzio's  blood  on  the  floor,  are  perhaps  as  sage  as  the  devotees  of 
San  Januarius.  The. famous  spots — or  spottedness — are  as  weak  as 
incredulity  is  strong.  The  twilight  of  this  celebrated  corner  is  most 
favorable  to  vivid  imaginations  already  red  with  the  gore  of  guide-books. 
You  stretch  your  neck  and  listen  to  the  keeper's  harangue  as  eagerly 
as  if  you  yourself  had  killed  Rizzio  and  drunk  his  blood.  In  Queen 
Mary's  room  your  aesthetic  tourist  has  fine  reward  in  the  rich  oak 
panelling,  antique  furniture,  curious  tapestry,  and  more  of  Queen 
Mary  herself  than  could  be  expected  after  so  many  hundreds  of  years. 
In  one  corner  smirks  Elizabeth  in  a  grand  portrait ;  in  another  is  the 
obese  physiognomy  of  Henry  VIII.  An  old  moth-eaten  bed  and 
various  intricate  chambers  and  turret-rooms  send  their  fumigations 
afloat  on  the  air.  Opening  and  slamming  of  aged  doors  and  windows 
scare  up  a  troop  of  shrill  echoes  that  chuckle  and  muckle  and 
maunder  to  themselves  until  they  die  of  exhaustion,  as  you  almost  do 
before  the  man  is  done  with  the  bed  and  the  workbox  and  the  dilapi- 
dated finery  of  the  queen.  A  mania  of  explanation  possesses  the 
man,  and  Mary  and  Darnley  are  polka'd  round  like  so  many  puppets. 
Being  historically  gorged  and  threatened  with  flatulence,  there  is  one 
retreat  —  the  charming,  daisy-sprinkled  gravestones  of  the  ruined 
Abbey.  What  a  lovely  and  pathetic  ruin  is  this!  The  August  light  is  a 
Claude  that  paints  it  with  its  tenderest  gold  ;  the  shadow  is  a  Rem- 
brandt that  fills  its  arches  with  delicious  twilight.  The  painter  and 
the  poet  should  wed  immortal  light  and  line  in  commemorating  this 
touching  relic  of  bygone  times.  It  clings  to  Mary's  side  of  the 
Palace  as  if  its  fragile  traceries  and  pillars  needed  her  help.  It  is 
roofless,  and  the  whole  space  becomes  a  warm  bed  of  velvety  sun- 
light. The  lines  of  its  great  doorway  are  as  delicate  and  multitudinous 
as  those  of  a  skeleton-leaf.  Though  its  ruined  walls,  all  open  in 
hapless  decay,  you  look  out  on  luxurious  meadows,  mountains  that 
look  like  purple  cream,  fields  that  float  in  dew  and  emerald.  The 
ground  beneath  is  rich  with  many  a  king.  Sun  and  wet  and  patter- 
ing feet  have  obliterated  inscriptions,  levelled  rank  and  established 
equality.  It  is  Holyrood  Abbey,  intertwined  with  our  most  romantic 
associations,  beautiful  and  gray  with  ruin,  paced  by  invisible  feet  and 
populous  with  unfading  memories. 

III. 

Edinburgh,  like  the  edge  of  a  Spanish  mantilla,  has  an  exquisite 
trimming  of  environs.  From  the  mob  of  the  streets  you  may  retire  to 
such  lordly  vicinities  as  Melrose,  Roslin,  Dryburgh,  Abbotsford, 
Hawthornden  —  spots  musical  with. many  memories.  But  here  too 
you  meet  a  mob  —  a  mob  of  starers,  nincompoops,  dowagers,  dowdy 
Britishers,  longlegged  Scotch  and  ubiquitous  Americans.  These 
lovely  sanctuaries,  full  of  associations  as  any  vase  is  with  roses,  are 
put  to  the  torture  of  thousands  of  different  eyes  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  —  every  cabinet  thumbed  and  thumbscrewed,  every  attic 
stretched  on  the  rack,  every  ruin  gabbled  and  chattered  over  by  the 
magpies.  The  trains  groan  with  Transatlantic  ignorance  trooping 
down  to  explore  Abbotsford,  to  investigate  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  to  pick 
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and  pilfer  about  the  Abbey  of  Melrose.  The  lust  of  the  fingers  is  un 
governable.  The  seven  plagues  of  souvenir-hunters  break  out  annually 
and  scathe  the  whole  face  of  the  European  earth.  Scotland  becomes 
an  Egypt  visited  by  more  than  the  experiences  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
Israelites  stole  the  ear-rings  out  of  the  ears  of  the  Egyptian  women, 
but  these  people  do  more — they  steal  all  the  romance  and  the  beauty 
out  of  immortal  scenes,  and  run  over  the  sea  cackling  with  delight. 
To  meet  a  flock  of  these  travelling  ostriches,  to  hear  their  gibberish 

and  get  tlieir  elbowings,  is  enough  to  drive  one  to . 

Still,  there  may  be  a  day  when  the  delicious  pearliness  of  a  Scotch 
sky  with  its  play  of  opaline  tints  is  thrown  over  the  world,  and  you 
may  steal  among  the  arches  of  Melrose  to  think  and  wonder.  In 
Melrose  still  glow  the  embers  of  a  wondrous  architecture.  The  old 
Cistercian  monks  that  used  to  go  slipshod  about  these  solemn  spaces 
and  drone  and  drowse  through  a  sleepy  mass,  knew  what  the  chisel 
could  do,  and  wreathed  and  crusted  their  Abbey  all  over  it  with  its  cun- 
ningest  fancies.  The  groined  ceiling  is  a  lily  fairer  than  Solomon. 
The  windows  are  airy  tabernacles  through  which  doubtless  once 
floated  a  tide  of  rainbow-light.  The  ruined  altars  were  frosted  over 
with  microscopic  traceries  and  sly  meanderings  of  the  chisel.  The 
entire  interior  is  a  spacious  splendid  harmony  into  which  the  Dark 
Ages  have  cast  a  carnival  of  melodic  phrases  in  stone.  An  argosy  of 
flowers  has  gone  to  wreck  on  the  ceilings  or  rained  about  the  pillars, 
groinings  and  corbels.  The  allegory  of  the  Gothic  is  here  perfect. 
A  cathedral  was  the  Rock  of  Ages  cloven  into  mighty  pillars,  over- 
spread with  a  thousand  flowers,  twined  about  with  a  thousand  ten- 
drils, sculptured  i-nto  windows  through  which  smote  sunset  splendors 
or  smiles  of  dawn.  .  The  window-clefts  might  be  nests  for  doves  to 
build  in — the  ceilings  were  spheres  of  strange  animals  and  plants — 
within  dwelt  the  shadow  of  a  Great  Rock  in  a  weary  land — without 
hovered  the  radiance  of  God.  In  the  twilight  was  a  sacred  hum  and 
sweetness  of  human  things.  The  Gothic  centuries  gambol  and  glow  all 
over  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  —  everywhere  is  their  quaint  autograph, 
everywhere  is  their  mysterious  parable-language.  They  continue  the 
parables  of  Christ  and  fill  up  the  omissions  of  the  evangelists  —  these 
cathedral-abbeys.  Burned  and  ravaged  and  ransacked  over  and 
over  again,  Melrose  Abbey  is  still  a  legend  of  the  saints,  a  jest-book 
of  the  monks.  The  sly  artists  have  loaded  the  arches  and  inner 
spaces  with  wanton  imaginations.  These  spaces  resemble  a  monas- 
tery turned  inside  out,  with  all  its  capering  cup-loving  monks  and 
monkeries  emptied  pell-mell  into  the  revealing  light.  There  they 
squeal  and  squirm  in  diabolical  confusion  like  a  nest  of  mice  scamper- 
ing over  pillar  and  transept  and  chancel  and  thronging  every  inch  with 
dancing  carvings.  With  them  the  artists  have  mingled  the  coo  of  the 
turtle-dove,  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  fleur-de-lis,  a  pomp  and  poem  of 
witching  fancies  caught  from  dreamland.  We  see  it  in  Dante,  in 
Shakspeare,  in  the  Eddas.  Each  of  these  great  cathedrals  is  an 
encyclopedia,  a  tomb  of  Heloise,  on  which  multitudes  have  worked 
and  wept  out  their  full  imaginations.  The  Greek  gods  became  devils 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Gothic  cathedrals  are  a  sort  of  Greek  temples 
possessed  of  a  devil.     But  how  beautiful  are  these  devils — these  lovely 
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demoniacs  of  olden  times  —  these  tapering  minsters  risen  from  the 
tomb  of  Eld  like  frozen  flames.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  our 
calendar  of  saints,  following  the  gods  of  Greece,  will  become  a 
calendar  of  demons,  and  Christ,  by  superstitious  ages,  be  transformed 
into  an  ogre?     How  strange  will  be  that  architecture  ! 

The  charm  of  Abbotsford  is  undying.  Insignificant  in  itself,  it  is 
like  an  antique  breviary  whose  value  is  the  costly  illumining  and  cost- 
lier fingers  that  have  enriched  it.  The  name  of  Scott  gilds  this  cloud 
of  motley  buildings  and  gives  it  an  ever-fresh  interest.  He  is  the 
savor  to  the  salt,  the  city  on  the  hill.  Without  him  Abbotsford  would 
be  but  a  confused  huddle  of  buildings  tastelessly  strung  together,  like 
the  necklace  of  a  South  Sea  islander.  With  him  it  is  a  beauteous 
and  holy  spot.  The  books  he  handled,  the  morsels  of  antiquity  he 
gathered,  the  reminiscences  of  a  long  and  busy  life  embodied,  carved, 
crystallised  over  the  walls,  panels,  staircases — all  are  here.  It  is  like 
lifting  the  lid  of  a  Waverley  Novel  and  seeing  beneath  the  whole  rich 
mechanism.  Then  there  is  the  pathos  of  failure,  the  eloquence  of  a 
broken  heart,  about  the  building — the  debt  lying  like  a  millstone  on  a 
daisy — the  brave  hope  and  manly  struggle  of  the  last  years.  Abbots- 
ford is  a  life-story  and  an  epitaph — a  sort  of  wonderful  epigram  that 
in  one  brilliant,  hurried  burst  compresses  a  whole  life.  Andersen 
makes  a  charming  story  out  of  a  rose  from  Homer's  grave.  A  line 
from  this  epigram  could  be  expanded  into  volumes.  What  pulpit  in 
Scotland  ever  preached  a  sermon  like  the  life  of  Walter  Scott?  All 
the  thunderings  of  Knox  and  all  the  lightnings  of  Ralph  Erskine  are 
not  half  so  .persuasive.  His  old  brass-buttoned  blue  coat  is  more 
potent  than  the  lawn  that  shimmers  on  the  shoulders  of  pontiffs. 
Who  would  exchange  the  old  plaid  trousers  for  a  pope's  toga? 
Scott's  w^alking-stick,  Gustavus  Vasa's  lute,  Jefferson's  fiddle,  Freder- 
ick the  Great's  flute.  Napoleon's  old  hat — what  priceless  lumber  to 
the  relic-hunter !  The  world  is  the  better  that  the  blue  eyes  of  Scott 
have  looked  upon  it.     Abbotsford  is  a  Mecca. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  Abbotsford  is  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Dry- 
burgh,  where  Scott  and  Lockhart  are  buried.  The  ivy  has  taken  the 
ruin  for  its  own  and  hugs  it  preciously  to  its  bosom.  It  is  a  passion- 
flower sprung  from  the  crosses  which  these  sweet  geniuses  have  laid 
down.  Plumes  and  perennial  wreaths  of  it  toss  and  tremble  among 
the  arches,  shedding  evergreen  and  evermore  twilight  over  the  granite 
tombs,  a  tender  In  memoriam  of  the  dead.  The  monks  no  longer 
steal  in  and  out  among  the  aisles  and  Norman  arches,  nor  do  the 
stooping  ceilings  ring  with  the  clatter  of  arms.  Dryburgh  is  West- 
minster with  only  a  Poets'  Corner.  There  is  what  an  old  Church 
father  calls  a  qiiiddam  sidereum,  a  "something  starry,"  about  the 
dilapidated  cloister  and  burying-ground.  Its  peace  is  profound  and 
its  beauty  pathetic.  The  most  beautiful  use  to  which  these  desecrated 
sanctuaries  of  Catholicism  can  be  put  is  to  make  them  urns  of  sacred 
dust,  chalices  of  sacramental  wine.  The  dead  hold  there  their  per- 
petual service.  In  Palestine  wherever  the  foot  of  Christ  touched 
there  has  sprung  up  some  wondrous  flower  of  architecture.  Mount 
Carmel  —  beyond  his  footsteps  ev£n  —  is  a  cluster  of  purple  monas- 
teries.    The  highways  are  dotted  with  the  footprints  of  Jesus.     The 
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air  is  water  turned  into  wine.  The  landscape  is  a  leper  cleansed  and 
radiant  with  sweetness.  Gennesareth  is  a  basin  of  gold.  Even  the 
bitterness  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  honey  and  its  bitumen  is  balm.  All 
Galilee  is  a  legend  of  supreme  loveliness  written  over  by  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  So  Westminster,  Santa  Croce  of  Florence,  the  Chapel  of 
Weimar,  the  Invalides  of  Paris,  Dr3'burgh  of  Scotland,  have  become 
Veronica-veils  imprinted  with  the  features  of  the  great  dead.  This 
end  of  Scotland  is  the  end  of  the  rainbow  that  has  the  bag  of  gold 
hanging  to  it.  Groups  of  stately  buildings  rise  here  and  there  from 
crags,  beside  silver  waters,  or  from  en  mantling  foliage,  giving  the 
country  a  character  like  the  illumined  points  in  a  picture.  The  great 
hairy,  heathery  Highlands  have  melted  into  undulations  that  are  half 
music.  Winning  vales  creep  in  between  die  hills,  and  dells  and 
dingles  abound  everywhere.  The  asceticism  of  the  North  has,  under 
the  wiles  of  summer,  become  a  voluptuousness.  There  is  a  sponta- 
neousness  of  leaves,  a  sweetness  of  light,  a  tenderness  of  green,  a 
perfume  from  out  the  heart  of  the  world  that  intoxicates.  The  mists 
of  the  Hebrides  are  here  riven  by  poniards  of  sunlight — like  the  mul- 
titudinous arrows  of  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  the  arrows  of 
sunlight  positively  darken  the  air.  In  their  onflow  toward  England 
the  Scottish  mountains-ranges  have  rounded  their  summits,  broken 
into  sunny  crevices  full  of  curling  mists  and  quaint  hamlets  and 
haunts  of  culture,  and  left  everywhere,  like  a  sea,  rippled  eminences 
crowned  with  villas  and  castles.  In  one  of  these  glens  nestles  the 
manor  of  Hawthornden,  famous  for  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drum- 
mond,  and  still,  after  three  or  four  hundred  years,  in  possession  of 
his  family.  It  is  a  sweet,  dewy  dell,  preserving,  even  in  midsummer, 
those  crystal  shadows  that  haunt  a  Scotch  glen  and  stain  the  sheet  of 
golden  air  with  a  magic  half-light.  Athwart  this  half-light  move  vivid 
streaks  of  sunlight — a  dainty  arabesque.  Banks  of  green  lie  here  and 
there — a  troop  of  gambolling  waters  skip  and  glimmer,  like  fairies, 
through  overarching  trees,  or  stop  for  a  moment  in  impulsive  pools  for 
the  angler.  Could  Scotland  be  lifted  vertically,  this  filigree  of  water 
would  Idc  found  meandering  among  the  hills  like  the  sculpture-lines 
over  a  Moorish  mosque.  At  the  other  end  of  the  vale  is  a  marvel  of 
Gothic  decorative  art — Roslin  Chapel.  All  the  crimpings  and  creas- 
ings  and  wrinklings  of  which  Gothic  Christendom  was  capable  have 
been  crimped  and  creased  and  wrinkled  into  these  pillars,  buttresses, 
and  intersections.  A  sheet  of  tissue-paper  in  myriad  folds,  or  a 
human  brain  wrinkled  over  with  myriad  memories,  might  picture 
forth  this  unequalled  scene.  It  looks  as  if  Oberon  and  Titania  had 
held  their  golden  wedding  on  the  walls,  and  chiseled  them  with  innu- 
merable delicate  dancings  of  incisive  feet.  It  is  a  spectre-chapel 
eaten  out  to  the  quick  —  a  cicada  with  nothing  left  but  luminous 
transparent  skin  —  a  rind  nibbled  to  pellucid  film  by  countless  mice. 
It  is  the  daintiest  work  in  Great  Britain.  How  the  mice-chisels  have 
picked  and  pricked  and  punctured  and  filigreed  —  how  the  master- 
mice  mortised  here  a  rose  and  there  a  quatre-feuille,  and  yonder  a 
little  wee  mouse's  dream  of  beauty  and  fun  —  how  the  mistress-mice 
flounced  and  furbelowed  and  embroidered  these  walls  till  the  whole 
was  a  palace  fit  for  the  sultan  of  the  mice  !     Slim  as  cockchafers  are 
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the  pillars,  slender  as  beetles  the  oriels,  gaudy  as  butterflies  the 
twisted  and  tormented  and  blossoming  alcoves.  The  wreaths  en- 
twining the  'Prentice's  Pillar  are  cat's-whiskers  for  sensitiveness  and 
delicacy — the  roof  is  a  fever  of  minute  sculpture.  The  stone  has  been 
subjected  to  exquisite  pangs  to  bring  forth  this  ethereal  birth.  A 
night  suffices  to  scatter  the  fields  with  pearly  sculpture  of  frost.  The 
night  of  ages  hardly  sufficed  to  scatter  its  treasures  over  these  walls. 
In  Italy  pallid  saints  are  impaled  on  glowing  canvasses  and  stretched 
across  sunless  glooms  of  choir  and  apse,  to  be  wondered  at  and  wor- 
shipped. Here  the  tide  of  ornamentation  has  risen  and  overflowed 
every  space,  so  that  no  inch  of  crucifixion  or  saint  or  goggle-eyed 
sentiment  remains.  The  sparkle  and  the  sport  of  myriad  goldfish  in  a 
fountain  would  furnish  the  endless  lines  and  dimplings  of  this  casket 
of  fine  art.  There  is  something  in  such  enchanting  architectural 
madnesses  that  no  true  lover  of  beauty  would  cast  away — a  moon- 
struck, epileptic  architecture,  it  may  be,  but  sprung  from  a  divine 
sickness.  The  Goth  stretched  forth  his  lean  arm  to  the  lovely  Greek 
to  be  healed,  and  lo !  all  the  virtue  went  forth  from  the  Greek  and 
filled  his  rival  with  exuberant  life.  Gothic  architecture,  like  Nico- 
demus,  came  by  night  and  grew  up  into  a  beautiful  faith.  One  of  its 
hymns  is  the  Chapel  of  Roslin. 

It  is  amazing  what  crowds  dart  over  Scotland  in  the  furious  trains 
of  cars.  The  station  of  Edinburgh  is  a  branch-office  of  Bedlam. 
Men,  women  and  children  flit  about  in  a  frenzy,  plunge  into  dingy 
carriages,  and  are  jerked  off  up  the  Highlands  or  down  to  England 
in  a  haste  that  seems  to  be  delirious.  There  is  no  time  for  anything. 
The  tracks  groan  with-  engines  that  fret  and  fume  the  livelong  day. 
Hundreds  of  people  are  tossed  up  to  Perth  or  whisked  ofl:  to  Carlisle 
in  a  trice.  Bonneted  Highlanders,  sturdy  fishwives,  gaitered  Cockneys, 
and  knots  and  tangles  of  indiscriminate  humanity,  reinforce  the  sta- 
tion untiringly,  filling  the  vehicles,  clustering  in  eager  huddles  about 
the  ticket-offices,  and  inquiring  and  being  inquired- of.  A  squad  of 
porters  trundle  baggage  to  and  fro  in  reckless  unconsciousness  of 
corns  and  heels.  Loud  cries,  wild  rushings  and  frantic  farewells 
mingle  picturesquely.  There  is  a  succession  of  petulant  squeals 
from  the  incoming  and  departing  engines.  The  eye  is  offended  with 
these  lines  of  grimy  boxes  linked  together  and  on  wheels,  while  dense 
clouds  of  faces  peer  from  the  windows.  If  it  be. a  holiday,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  carriage  full  of  Highlanders  tooting  on  bagpipes  and 
rending  the  air  with  discord.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  mob  of  dowdy 
women,  too,  and  men  and  boys  who  are  gin-shops  on  human  drum- 
sticks. There  are  fights  and  scrimmages,  men  sunk  together  with 
drink  here  and  there,  and  bold  hussies  in  quest  of  prey.  Holiday 
trains  in  Scotland  are  inventions  of  the  devil.  They  are  haunted  by 
the  most  plebeian  of  plebeians.  And  this  tide  of  under-life  —  this 
sea  on  wheels  —  is  whirled  off  to  Melrose,  or  emptied  into  the  planta- 
tions of  Abbotsford,  or  syphoned  in  driblets  over  the  country.  In 
Scotland,  as  a  rule,  never  go  anywhere  on  a  holiday.  No  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  can  be  ruder  than  the  lower  denizens  of  English  and  Scotch 
cities.  Individually  kind  and  helpful,  when  mobbed  in  a  train,  a 
steamboat,  or  a  station,  they  seem*  pervaded  by  wilfulness  and  pug- 
nacity. 
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The  dressing  is  not  so  bad  as  in  England.  In  England,  peony  faces 
and  sunflower  hair  would  be  well  enough  if  they  were  not  the  least 
characteristic  traits  of  a  form  from  which  dangle  the  most  unreason- 
able skirts  and  the  most  hopeless  colors.  Old  ladies  dress  young,  and 
young  ladies  dress  old.  Sixty  summers  in  pea-green  and  pink,  and 
sweet  sixteen  in  a  mob-cap  and  a  mop  of  skirts,  are  quite  the  thing  in 
England.  Or,  if  not  quite  the  thing,  are  a  thing  that  you  are  by  no 
means  sure  of  not  seeing.  Rosy-faced  old  ladies  skip  over  the  Alps 
and  up  and  down  the  Apennines  in  straw  hats  gorgeous  with  every 
hue  of  the  parrot.  Young  ladies  with  Pictish  noses  sedately  roll  over 
the  Continent  in  funereal  robes  fresh  from  the  undertakers. 

In  Scotland  the  heather  and  the  blue  sea  and  the  sharp  sunshine 
would  ostracise  the  Polynesian  glare  of  English  dress.  The  English 
ladies  literally  seem  rolled  up  in  furlongs  of  cloth  and  geographical 
miles  of  unmentionables.  Unwound,  they  would  stretch  as  far  as  a 
spool  of  thread.  The  men  are  too  often  mere  ramrods  in  side- 
whiskers.  The  beavered  women  that  trot  up  and  down  Rotten  Row 
are  hardly  to  be  told  from  the  scarfed  and  gaitered  men  that  pace 
Downing  Street.  The  Scotch  women  are  iwoxe  petite  and  less  bilious. 
Lively  Irish  ladies  will  chat  with  lively  Irish  gentlemen  across  a  table 
d'hote  in  a  strange  hotel,  meeting  for  the  first  time  ;  but  catch  a  Cock- 
ney who  can  !  Social  life  in  Scotland  is  becoming  sunnier  year  by 
year.  As  the  Catechism  and  the  Solemn  League  intrude  themselves 
less  and  less,  the  naturally  genial  nature  of  the  people  crops  out  like 
a  spot  of  sunlight  through  a  gla-^>s  of  amber  Xeres.  These  awful 
phantoms  that  have  been  stalking  somnambulistically  through  the 
Scotch  brain  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  at  length  being  laid 

—  think  some.  Church  differences  are  less  sharp,  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy less  poignant.  The  symbols  and  syllogisms  of  the  old 
Covenanters  have  swept  into  rounder  circles,  softened  into  less 
piercing  angles.  You  are  not  so  often  attacked  by  the  swarming 
midges' of  argument  —  at  any  rate  their  sting  is  less  poisonous.  Less 
flesh  and  blood  are  left  bleeding  on  the  horns  of  dilemmas,  or  pacing 
vicious  circles,  or  prancing  through  minor  and  middle  terms.  Modern 
ergos  are  not  so  intolerant  as  ancient.  Poor  Ixion  is  allowed  a  rest 
occasionally;  thirsty  Tantalus  gets  a  drink;  tired  Sisyphus  sits  and 
dreams  on  his  mountain-side.  A  sneer  is  no  longer  a  homicide  —  a 
curl  of  the  lip  might  have  ended  in  the  gibbet  or  the  oubliette  in 
Covenant  times.  The  nineteenth  century  has  petrified  into  the  per- 
manent grimace  of  Lucian.  Only  the  grimace  does  not  lead  to  a 
Tarpeian  Rock.  Still  the  Covenant  is  scattered  over  the  Cheviot 
Hills  like  an  eternal  forget-me-not.     It  bites  the  hills  like  burning  ice 

—  Scotland  is  not  yet  beyond  the  twilight  of  its  dragon-wings.  The 
immemorial  flower,  the  frozen  fervor,  the  twilight  of  the  dragon-wings 
.can  Scotland  be  born  again  out  of  all  these?  Intellectually  Scot- 
land is  a  noble  sight.  The  most  beautiful  of  English  is  that  of  the 
cultivated  Scotch.  It  is  a  style  of  granite  whose  top  is  sweet  with 
clover-fields.  A  dove  with  eagle  wings  is  their  grace  in  strength. 
The  simple  speech  of  their  fishwives  and  sailors  and  street-sweeps 
has  often  a  force  that  is  beyond  the  lordly  rhetoric  of  Macaulay.  It 
is  strano-e  how  French  and  Danish  and  Swedish  and  Gaelic  words 
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stick  here  and  there  and  abide  in  certain  neighborhoods.  The 
cavaliers  of  gay  Queen  Moll  and  the  vikings  of  the  Baltic  archipelago 
have  cast  their  treasures  into  the  lowland  dialects.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Scotland  and  the  Jutland  coast  of  Denmark  were  once 
united.  The  Orkneys  hang  like  candelabra  over  Scotland  and  shed 
continual  rays  of  Danish  over  sea  and  land.  Shreds  and  tatters  of 
French  hang  here  and  there  on  the  hedgerows  of  Mid-Lothian.  Still 
the  beauty  of  the  genuine  dialect  is  there  yet,  and  immeasurably  sur- 
passes the  dish-water  of  the  South.  There  is  a  twinkle  and  a  humor 
in  it  that  cannot  be  described.  In  Scotland,  English  intellect  has 
sharpened  to  an  intense  point  —  English  wits  have  become  Lochaber 
axes.  The  one  is  the  barb,  the  other  is  the  arrow-head.  The  keen 
climate  —  the  golden  mean  between  keenness  and  the  intolerable  — 
has  quickened  the  sluggish  brain  of  England  and  produced  a  glitter- 
ing host  of  wrestlers,  logicians,  controversialists,  lawyers  and  meta- 
physicians. It  is  an  intellect  that  is  a  pickaxe,  a  glazier's  diamond 
point,  a  scalpel,  an  acid.  The  patience  of  the  spider,  the  fleetness 
of  a  swallow,  blend  in  it.  To  delve  and  to  devil  —  such  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Scotch  Inns  of  Court.  The  thinnest  gossamer  of 
metaphysics  floats  as  clearly  before  their  searching  vision  as  the  pulp 
of  a  peach.  The  coarse  fleshiness  of  Southern  England  is  spiritual- 
ised —  the  milk-cliffs  of  Dover  become  cliffs  of  transparent  alabaster. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  always  this  supreme  transpar- 
ence in  the  Scotch  intellect.  In  it,  as  in  the  purest  antique  marble, 
there  are  -streaks  and  sinuosities  and  knots  of  darkness.  Unexpect- 
edly, as  Pygriialion  hews  upon  his  impassioned  conception,  an  imp 
springs  forth,  a  rude  mass  of  imperfect  crystallisation  interrupts  the 
subtle  blush  that  is  about  to  overspread  the  masterwork.  Deep 
within  the  marble  there  is  a  cry  —  a  negation  —  an  imperfection  —  a 
sorrow.  Pygmalion  dreams  —  his  dream  is  of  pearls  —  and  pearls 
are  emblems  of  tears.  So  there  is  a  speck  upon  the  burnished  mir- 
ror. The  sea  of  glass  is  spangled  with  fire.  Scotch  metaphysics  can 
be  as  cloudy  as  smoked  topaz ;  but  how  lustrous  can  topaz  be 
sometimes ! 

Scotland  is  an  illumined  echo  of  England.  Like  the  Aurora  of 
Thorwaldsen,  it  swings  a  torch  and  scatters  flowers.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  keenness  that  is  like  the  relish  to  a  ragout.  Blades  of 
Damascus  for  beauty,  blades  of  Japan  for  sharpness  —  so  sharp  that 
they  almost  sunder  without  blood,  so  beautiful  that  murder  with 
them  almost  ranks  like  music  or  sculpture.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  at  sunset  the  East  is  a  bed  of  bloom  —  a  mute  but  eloquent  re- 
verberation of  a  West  itself  unillumined.  So  there  are  spots  of 
literary  darkness  in  England  which  make  the  corresponding  light  in 
Scotland  all  the  more  striking.  The  rich  scenery  of  Scotland  —  the 
black  and  glistening  lochs,  the  lilac  knobs  and  profiles  of  mountain, 
the  heather  blown  like  peachbloom  over  hills  a-swoon  in  mist,  the 
dragon-firths  that  spit  forth  their  silver  tongues  far  into  the  land  and 
cleave  the  cliffs  like  lances  of  quicksilver,  the  glens,  the  granite,  the 
mystic  embroidery  of  islands  like  ermine  on  coronation-robes,  the  sea 
that  surrounds  the  land  with  a  girdje  of  perpetual  music,  the  sky  that 
sheds  all  over  the  sea  its  mysterious  changes  of  color  —  all  this  lifts 
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Scotland  like  the  princely  shouldei^  of  Saul  and  enables  it  to  look 
down  on  its  less  poetic  neighbor.  There  is  something  in  cold  that 
gives  a  sharper  lustre  to  the  stars,  a  crisper  coruscation  to  frost,  a 
less  indolent  sinking  to  the  lines  of  the  body.  Lovely  as  is  the 
Orient,  it  is  a  flower  within  which  a  deadly  worm  hatches.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  North  is  that  of  St.  George  with  the  dragon  beneath  his 
feet.  In  the  East  the  dragon  is  not  bnly  erect  and  triumphant,  but 
has  become  a  dainty  and  delicious  tempter,  an  Eve  not  even  aproned 
in  sunny  hair,  an  exquisite  core  of  over-ripeness  and  languor,  a  Mag- 
dalen reading  the  memoirs  of  the  devil,  a  devil  with  the  scarf  of  the 
rainbow  thrown  about  him.  A  ray  of  hell  broken  into  seven  deadly 
sins  —  such  is  the  East,  the  principle  of  Orientalism,  the  fauteuils  of 
Mahomet,  the  paradise  of  houris.  For  ages  the  East  has  Iain  chloro- 
formed. The  air  is  a  drug,  the  flora  a  drunkenness.  There  it  squats, 
steeped  in  sluggish  seas,  overrun  with  an  erysipelas  of  jungle,  with  its 
lotos-flower  in  its  withered  palm,  its  head  thrown  back  in  an  air  of 
mortal  sweetness,  its  eye  glazed  with  overpowering  light — a  helpless 
and  hopeless  sleeper  of  the  Ganges.  Fate  has  voudoued^  Astarte  has 
bewitched  it.  It  is  a  sublime  case  of  asphyxiation.  Scotland's 
redeemer  is  the  ice-jotun.  There  is  no  sensual  sprawling,  no  slowness 
of  turtles,  no  rich  enervation  here.  The  slim  Celt  is  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  nations.  He  was  created  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  He  is 
made  of  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Rock.  He  is  as  sensitive  to  reli- 
gious impressions  as  a  bed  of  magnetic  sand  to  the  loadstone.  This 
sensitiveness  is  a  bit  of  amber  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
— a  relic  of  Asiatic  susceptibility —  a  gleam  from  betwixt  the  circum- 
flex of  the  swords  of  cherubim  at  Eden's  gates.  Here  in  the  North 
there  is  all  the  haggardness,  the  passion,  the  religious  exaltation  of 
the  Baptist.  The  wild  honey  still  sweetens  the  Scottish  imagination, 
its  loins  are  still  girdled  with  camel's  hair.  So  the  Scottish  summer 
is  a  slice  of  Arabia  transferred  to  Ben  Lomond.  It  is  a  sort  of  molten 
India  poured  over  the  land.  The  sky  puts  a  rose  in  its  hair. 
Pearls  of  Ormuzd  sprinkle  the  nights.  A  garnet-flush  lingers  along 
the  West.  The  days,  like  Zenobia,  are  loaded  with  chains  of  gold. 
The  summer  has  flown  to  Scotland  like  the  sparrow  into  the  bosom 
of  the  judge  of  the  Areopagus.  It  is  a  brilliant  guest  for  a  short 
time.  In  olden  times  kings  sent  flaming  couriers  before  them  to 
announce  their  visits.  In  Scotland  summer  flames  on  the  hills  before 
yet  the  royal  guest  has  fully  arrived.  There  is  a  beacon-light  of 
roses  built  upon  the  highways,  and  wreaths  of  welcome  climb  over  the 
hedgerows  and  form  themselves  into  triumphal  arches  of  blossom. 
Scotland  slips  into  summer  like  a  dainty  foot  into  a  quaint  and  curi- 
ously-shapen  slipper.  In  Italy  summer  is  a  burst  of  ilex  and  oleander 
and  light  dusted  \\}^^  poudre  de  riz  over  the  warm  shoulders  of  Fiesole 
and  Campo  Felice.  In  Scotland  it  is  a  cool  marble  palace  laid  with 
India  matting,  murmured  through  by  the  liquid  Arabic  of  a  dozen 
fountains,  illumined  by  delicately  faint  candelabra  and  dwelt  in  by  the 
sweetness  of  summer-flowers.  To  an  aesthetic  mind  perhaps  it  is 
more  pleasing  than  the  finery  of  Italian  summer.  Italy  in  summer 
dresses  like  the  demi-monde — low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  laden  with 
shining  hair  and  camellias  and  jewels  and  audacious  nudenesses  of 
bosom.     It  is  too  gushing,  too  affectionate  and  too  confiding. 
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Scotland  in  summer  is  inundated  with  the  ninnies  of  England. 
The  Highlands  then  ring  with  grouse-hunters,  deerstalkers  and  heroes 
of  the  pigeon.  There  is  a  plague  of  nobility,  gentry  and  royal  family 
abroad  on  their  annual  peregrinations.  You  can  hardly  take  a  step 
without  treading  on  the  corns  of  an  M.  P.,  a  Right  Honorable  or  a 
peer  of  the  realm.  The  House  of  Commons  goes  to  the  dogs  —  the 
House  of  Lords  becomes  a  nest  of  flippant  and  acrimonious  peers 
eager  for  the  Highland  fray.  London  is  purged  of  lords  and  ladies. 
To  be  lord-and-ladied  over  for  two  months — such  is  the  fate  of  Cale- 
donia. Scotland  becomes  a  sort  of  poodle  lolled  in  the  lap  of  London. 
London  becomes  a  ship  deserted  by  the  rats.  Mayfair  titters  and 
tattles  over  Glencoe,  up  the  Caledonian  Canal,  through  the  ruins  of 
lona  and  round  and  round  the  Hebrides.  This  skipping  of  human 
fleas  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  only  powder  yet  invented  for  them  is 
gunpowder.  Anacreon*s  grasshoppers  were  the  first  saltimbanqt4es  : 
the  last  and  worst  are  the  longshanked  Londoners  saltimbanquing 
over  Argyllshire. 

T.  A.  H. 


A   LOVE   STORY. 

'  Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow." 

Barton    Grey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Possible  loss  means  possible  gain  ; 
But  not  to  fear,  because  all  is  taken, 
Is  the  loneliest  depth  of  human  pain" 

A.  A.  Procter. 

JUNE  is  here.  The  warm,  sweet  fields  are  sunny  under  the  skies 
of  these  long  summer  days.  The  shade  of  the  broad  horse- 
chestnut  lies  cool  across  the  pond  in  the  twenty-acre  field.  Every- 
where windows  are  wide  open  and  blinds  close  shut,  that  breeze  and 
shade  may  make  life  tolerable.  The  day  has  been  an  idle  one 
everywhere.  Through  the  solid  granite  walls  of  the  old  bank  the 
heat  has  made  its  way  ;  the  employes  in  that  establishment  have  been 
exchanging  from  desk  to  desk  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the 
unseasonable  weather,  and  have  sallied  forth  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pronounce  banking  hours  over.  Old  Mr.  Blythe  went  early, 
treading  slowly  homewards,  holding  above  his  head  his  large  um- 
brella, and  plying  a  big  palm-leaf  fan.  Only  Edward  Holme  remains 
now  in  the  closed  and  deserted  building.     He  has  felt  the  heat,  for 
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he  is  pale,  and  little  wet  drops  stand  on  his  white  forehead  close 
under  his  short  dark  curls.  He  is  wearing  a  thin  alpaca  sacque-coat, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  is  in  one  hand,  as  he  stands  by  the 
open  door  of  the  safe,  from  the  lock  of  which  his  keys  are  hanging, 
and  glances  down  the  pages  of  the  cash-book,  which  he  has  dragged 
forth  and  opened  in  response  to  some  vagrant  impulse,  and  whose 
neatly  ruled  red  lines  and  rows  of  figures  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
fascination  for  him.  He  shuts  the  book  finally,  shoves  it  back  into 
its  place,  and  closes  and  locks  the  safe,  clinching  his  teeth  so  hard 
as  to  bite  otT  the  end  of  the  new  cigar  he  had  put  between  his  lips 
with  an  idea  of  lighting  it  on  leaving  for  home.  The  bank  has  closed, 
he  reflects,  as  he  walks  across  the  empty  room  and  down  the  hall, 
with  $20,000  cash  on  hand  ;  that  was  what  he  had  called  out  to  the 
bookkeeper  as  he  counted  it  over  that  very  afternoon.  If  only  a  part, 
if  only  a  tenth,  were  not  really  in  the  cash-drawer,  but  in  his  pocket  — 
that  is,  if  so  much  only  belonged  to  him  of  right,  how  easy  and 
pleasant  it  would  make  things  !  He  goes  on,  dov/n  the  six  gray 
steps  of  the  bank,  looking  up  and  down  the  street^  now  flickering  in 
light  and  shade.  A  rather  coarse-looking  young  man,  apparently  a 
trifle  older  than  himself,  separates  himself  from  a  group  of  men 
lounging  on  cane-bottomed  chairs  under  a  large  awning  over  the  way, 
and  crosses  the  dusty  road  to  meet  him.  For  a  few  moments  they 
converse  in  low  tones.  Edward  is  frowning  with  earnestness,  but  he 
speaks  with  an  evident  attempt  at  politeness,  not  to  say  conciliation. 
The  other,  Framer,  a  "plucked"  Senior  at  college,  a  student  of  ill 
reputation,  listens  at  first  with  a  look  of  calm  indifference  on  his 
selfish,  stolid  face,  later  with  increasing  and  angry  impatience.  He 
broke  in  at  last  in  a  loud,  positive  tone. 

"  Well,  you  see.  Holme,  I  have  held  your  I  O  U's  for — " 

"  Confound  you,  don't  speak  so  loud  ! "  Edward  interrupts,  in  a 
tone  abrupt  and  angry,  but  low  j  "that  was  my  sister  passed  within 
two  feet  of  you." 

F'ramer  turned  and  looked.  Why  she  should  drive  out  so  early  on 
this  warm  afternoon  was  a  mystery ;  and  yet  the  wheels  of  her  pony 
phaeton  had  really  just  rolled  past,  and  Miss  Holme,  lightly  veiled, 
was  driving  herself  alone  down  the  dusty  street,  a  pretty  blue  and 
white  robe  across  her  lap,  protecting  her  delicate  dress  from  the  dust. 

"Your  sister  is  very  pretty,"  Framer  said.  "Who  is  it  that  drives 
out  beside  her  so  often  —  a  slender  little  girl  with  a  pug-nose?  " 

"It  is  the  younger  Miss  Gaddys,  whom  I  regard  more  as  a  cousin 
than  merely  as  a  friend  of  ours,"  said  Edward,  coldly  ;  "  and  I  would 
beg  of  you  to  reflect,  Framer,  that  your  opinions  concerning  the  ladies 
of  my  family  are  not  of  any  remarkable  interest  to  me." 

"  Come  now.  Holme,  there  is  no  use  in  being  huffy.  You  can't 
afford  to  quarrel  with  me,  you  know." 

"The  cursed  insolent  bull}'!"  muttered  Holme,  under  his  breath. 
"As  to  that,  Framer  " —  aloud  — "  1  have  told  you  that  it's  not  con- 
venient to  pay  you  at  present,  and  no  more  it  is.  My  mother  has  just 
paid  a  large  sum  to  get  me  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  Morrissey 
whose  horse  1  killed  last  spring,  and  I  don't  like  to  ask  her  just  now 
for  so  large  a  sum  as  I  have  somehow — I  confess  I  scarcely  know 
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how  —  come  to  owe  you.  Of  course  I  can  get  the  money  ;  but  I  have 
other  debts  pressing  me,  on  which  I  am  paying  such  an  infamous  rate 
of  interest  that  it  is  Hke  a  dead  weight  about  my  neck.  And  it  is  not 
pleasant — " 

"Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant,"  broke  in  his  companion.  "It's  not 
pleasant  to  stand  and  argue  for  a  little  money  with  a  fellow  who  has 
always  held  his  head  as  high,  and  carried  as  loose  a  purse-string  as 
yours  heretofore.  I'm  going  home  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  never 
expect  to  see  Brenford  again.  I  am  scarcely  unreasonable  about 
wanting  my  own." 

"As  I  have  said,"  replied  Edward,  turning  white,  but  speaking 
with  an  effort  at  calm  dignity,  "  it  is  not  convenient,  but  I  can  manage 
to  pay  you,  and  I  will  do  so  to-night.  I  shall  be  in  at  '  The  Gem '  to- 
night about  nine  o'clock.  Good-day. —  And  yet,  Franier,  listen  a 
minute.  You  won't  mention  that  I  have  paid  you  to  any  one  ?  You 
see  I  owe  others,  who  might  come  down  on  me  harder,  knowing  I  had 
paid  you." 

"  No,  I  shan't  speak  of  it,  of  course  ;  why  should  I  ?  I  declare, 
Holme,  I  hope  I'm  not  making  an  enemy  of  you  —  that  sort  o'  thing, 
you  know?  It's  a  pity  you're  so  badgered.  Why  don't  you  make  a 
spec  somewhere  and  get  all  square  again  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  where  ?  "  rather  moodily. 

"  Oh,  thousands  of  things  are  always  going.  Now  there's  my  uncle 
in, New  York  —  that  man  made  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  one  week 
in  Wall  Street  last  year.     Wall  Street  is  a  good  place." 

"  But  I  don't  know  the  ropes  there." 

"Well,  there's  Ned  Grigsby  —  remember  him?  Little  red-headed 
fellow,  eyes  keen  as  a  ferret's,  left  college  here  two  years  ago  last 
June.  He  is  in  Wall  Street,  broker.  All  you  do,  go  to  him,  put  up 
some  bonds,  stocks,  or  cash,  as  margin,  and  get  him  to  buy  and  sell 
for  you  as  the  tide  runs.  That  fellow's  bound  to  make  money  —  can't 
help  it,  he's  so  sharp.  He  could  make  ten  thousand  dollars  for  you 
as  easy  as  possible.  He's  told  my  uncle  of  piles  he's  raked  in  for  his 
customers.  Don't  speculate  himself,  he  says  —  legitimate  business, 
and  all  that  —  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not,  but  he's  building 
up  a  good  brokerage  business.  Goes  to  see  one  of  my  uncle's 
daughters ;  I  had  a  chat  with  him  there  last  Christmas." 

"Too  much  risk,  Framer,  too  much  risk  for  me." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit.  Can't  lose  more  than  your  margin  ;  may 
make  a  pile. — Have  a  light  ?  Well,  I  must  go.  Only  think  over  it. 
We'll  meet  at  the  '  The  Gem.'     Good-bye." 

He  sauntered  away,  leaving  Edward  to  stand  a  moment  in  dreamy 
silence  on  the  curb-stone,  absently  jingling  the  bank-keys  in  his 
pocket.  Presently  he  turned  and  went  back  into  the  building. 
Framer  pursued  his  way,  quite  unaware  that  he  had  said  the  fateful 
words  that  should  hurry  his  companion  into  a  concealed  and  evil 
course.  He  had  scarcely  meant  to  give  any  real  counsel,  speaking 
from  some  vague,  good-natured  impulse,  yet  expressing  himself  in  his 
usual  rough,  sweeping,  positive  manner.  He  meant  in  some  sort  to 
atone  for  any  little  brusqueness  whrch  he  had  (necessarily)  used  to 
make  Holme  hand  over  the  money  owed  him,  by  flattering  the  poor 
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devil  with  a  few  golden  hopes ;  it  would  make  him  less  miserable  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  render  it  easier  for  him  to  hand  over  the  sum  in 
question. 

Edward  paid  his  debt  to  Framer  that  night,  and  tore  his  notes  to 
pieces  in  a  little  close  parlor  back  of  the  bar-room  of  the  gaming-hell 
known  as  "The  Gem."  After  that  he  went  to  the  large  lighted  room 
above,  and  played  there  until  after  twelve  o'clock,  leaving  at  last  with 
a  white,  discomposed  look  on  his  handsome  boyish  face  that  told  its 
own  hard  story.  He  had  kept  resolutely  sober  all  the  evening,  but 
had  lost  again  and  again.  He  brushed  by  one  or  two  men  at  the 
door  who  stared  in  his  face,  and  as  he  turned  into  the  street  to  go 
homewards  with  a  desperate,  wondering  fury  in  his  eyes,  questioning 
"Where  is  it  all  to  end  ?"  one  of  these,  rolling  up  and  thrusting  into 
his  pocket  some  five-dollar  bills,  puffed  at  his  cigar  lustily,  and  casu- 
ally remarked,  "  I  am  afraid  that  young  man  is  going  to  the  bad."  It 
was  none  of  his  business,  however,  as  he  coolly  reflected  next 
moment ;  he  would  scarcely  remember  next  day  that  he  had  uttered 
any  such  remark,  though  very  likely  he  would  clearly  recall  having  made 
such  a  prophecy  if  it  should  be  verified  half-a-year  to  come. 

Late  that  summer,  Framer,  wandering  in  to  pay  a  visit  at  the  oflSce 
of  his  cousin's  fiance  in  Wall  Street,  and  standing  fingering  the  strip 
of  paper  that  jerkily  slid  from  the  little  telegraph-machine  on  the 
wall  which  was  rapidly  printing  off  quotations  in  gold  and  stocks, 
chanced  to  cast  his  eye  downwards  and  see  an  empty  envelope  among 
the  torn  papers  in  the  waste-basket  standing  near. 

"  Heigho !  Grigsby,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "  I  see  a 
dashing  handwriting  here  that  looks  familiar  to  me  ;  looks  like  a 
fellow's  named  Ed.  Holme.  I  suppose  it  isn't  his,  is  it?  Having 
any  dealings  with  a  fellow  by  that  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  did.     Knew  hini  in  Brenford  ;  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.     Speculating?" 

"  Um-hum." 

"  Made  anything?  " 

"Yes.  But  he's  lost  like  everything  in  this  Rock  Island  smash-up. 
Nobody  could  foresee  such  a  thing,  you  know.  It's  broken  several 
good  houses,  you  see  \  ruined  one  of  my  best  customers." 

"  Cut  Holme  up  pretty  rough,  didn't  it  ?  " 

"  Dunno.     What  makes  you  so  curious  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  were  great  cronies  at  one  time.  What  margin  did  he  put 
up  at  first  ?  " 

"  Two  thousand  —  cash.  It  increased  at  first,  but  now —  By 
George  !  I  must  go,  Framer.  Look  at  the  Pacific  Mail  1  It's  touched 
bottom  for  this  day,  and  I've  got  an  order  to  fill.     Good-bye." 

The  red-haired  broker  was  off,  and  as  Framer  presently  strolled 
away  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Now 
where  did  Holme  raise  $2000  cash  so  soon  ?  " 

The  month  of  June  was  called  the  warmest  month  of  that  summer. 
Edward  Holme  began  to  look  pallid  and  worn  before  the  first  half  of 
it  had  passed.  At  home  he  was  nearly  always  silent  and  moody,  and 
a  haunting,  nervous  dread  seemed  to  dog  the  long  days  and  disturb 
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the  rest  of  the  sultry,  weary  nights.  The  young  man  had  learned  to 
play  a  part  early  in  life,  to  hide  uneasiness  and  mortification  when  he 
lost  at  play,  to  feign  good  spirits  while  a  racking  headache,  the  con- 
sequence of  an  overnight's  dissipation,  was  upon  him  ;  he  had  learned 
to  cherish  hope  and  courage  when  Fortune's  wheel  was  bearing  him 
under,  and  always  to  look  forward,  with  the  gambler's  undying  spirit, 
to  a  change  in  luck.  But  Edward  had  never  before  been  so  deeply 
involved,  had  never  before  deliberately  taken  a  step  which  would,  he 
knew,  if  detected,  bring  upon  him  the  sharpest  criticism  —  nay,  if  he 
dared  face  the  word,  disgrace.  It  is  hard  to  feign  to  be  light-hearted 
and  untroubled  when  a  haunting  fear  of  discovery  and  shame  drags 
one  down  ;  but  to  such  dissimulation  he  was  forced.  He  learned  to 
continue  always  ready  to  look  up  from  his  desk  with  a  smile  when 
old  Mr.  Blythe  came  by  ;  he  would  lean  over  the  counter  and  gaily 
chat  with  pretty  Minnie  I31ythe  when  she  tripped  in  to  pay  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  bank,  and  draw  her  allowance  in  "  the  nice  new 
twenty-five  cent  pieces."  Edward  still  visited  Miss  Minnie,  though  not 
quite  so  often  as  the  little  lady  could  have  desired  ;  and  as  she 
seemed  to  expect  him  at  each  visit  to  be  a  little  more  devoted  and 
impressive  in  manner  than  before,  he  fell  into  a  way  of  being  so. 

"  Great  nonsense  we  talk  over  those  big,  sober-looking  music-books 
of  hers,"  Edv^'ard  occasionally  reflects,  after  telling  her  good-night, 
as  he  goes  homewards,  or  Gem-wards,  as  it  may  happen. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  quite  in  love  with  me  ?"  Minnie  muses,  putting 
her  head  on  her  pillow.  She  is  not  "  in  love  "  herself  ;  far  be  it  from 
her  well-regulated  mind  to  yield  to  such  soft  folly  before  she  is 
properly  asked  to  marry  him  ;  she  had  not  decided  to  yield  even 
then  ;  but  vanity  is  a  passion  as  interesting  to  the  admired  young 
woman  of  society,  as  love  —  a  passion  as  tyrannical,  absorbing,  and 
unconquerable.  Minnie  has  enslaved  five  or  six  college-students, 
one  young  clergyman,  one  ancient  doctor  of  laws ;  why  should 
Edward  be  spared  ? 

If  Edward  had  calmly  paused  to  consider  with  what  person  of  the 
many  who  took  an  interest  in  him  he  felt  most  at  ease  and  happy,  he 
would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Porcuy  "  Gaddys  was  that 
one.  He  trembled  before  his  mother's  wistful  loving  look  ;  he  feared 
his  sister's  grave,  keen  scrutiny  ;  only  Porcuy,  sharp  little  thing  as  she 
was,  satirising  almost  every  one  else,  looked  at  him  with  childish,  un- 
questioning gaze,  romped  when  he  felt  like  it,  when  he  willed  kept 
silence,  and  smoothed  his  forehead  with  great  gentleness  in  the 
nervous  little  hands  ;  knew  by  instinct  what  he  wanted,  and  brought 
it ;  was  always  harmonising  with  his  lighter  moods,  softly  charming 
away  his  darker  ones.  Good  little  Porcuy  !  Her  nose  may  be  a  pug, 
her  lengthening  brown  hair  refuse  to  remain  in  its  plaits,  her  neck  look 
too  slender,  her  mouth  too  wide ;  it  is  a  kind  little  face,  it  is  a 
pleasant  little  face,  a  dear  little  face  ;  and  as  for  beauty,  why,  her 
little  teeth  are  like  seed-pearls,  her  cheeks  like  the  bloom  of  a  peach, 
her  gray-blue  eyes  full  of  light  and  life  ;  she  has  at  least  the  "  devil's 
beauty,"  youth,  in  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky  expression  of  her 
childish  face.  "  Bless  you,  my  angeJ  !  "  mutters  Edward,  half-asleep, 
his  head  on  his  angel's  patient  knee. 
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All  through  the  summer-time  Mr.  Afaurice  Blythe  stayed  in  Brenford 
and  improved  there.  His  cheeks  grew  fuller,  his  step  less  heavy,  his 
pleasant  manner  even  more  cheerful  than  of  old. 

On  that  June  afternoon  when  Lois  Holme  drove  into  town  so  early, 
Mr.  Maurice,  reading  behind  closed  blinds,  saw  her  pass  his  father's 
house,  and  wondered  where  she  was  going.  (Only  to  the  Post-office 
on  a  fruitless  errand,  looking  for  letters  from  over-seas  ;  for  if  Harvey's 
marriage  had  taken  place  at  the  time  appointed,  she  might  not  un- 
reasonably expect  to  hear  of  it  by  this  time.)  In  these  first  weeks 
after  meeting  her  he  had  advanced  but  slowly  ;  not  yet  had  he  scaled 
the  outer  wall  of  her  unobtrusive,  firm  reserve.  And  yet  she  seemed 
to  like  him.  There  was  unmistakable  kindness  in  the  look  of  her 
sweet  eyes  when  they  were  bent  upon  him  —  kindness  naturally  felt  by 
a  young,  healthful,  gracious  girl  for  a  sick  man,  he  said  to  himself, 
half  bitterly  ;  she  gave  him  the  pity  of  strength  for  weakness,  of 
beauty  for  a  haggard  face.  She  seemed  to  like  to  hear  him  talk  in- 
deed ;  but  then  his  talk  was  apt  to  range  on  places  and  things  which 
he  and  Harvey  had  seen  together  ;  he  purposely  introduced  his  friend's 
name  to  interest  her.  And  that  it  did  interest  her  he  discerned  ;  she 
never  changed  the  subject  when  he  spoke  of  such  things,  though  she 
might  flit  from  topic  to  topic  when  the  talk  was  of  indifferent  matters. 
But  how  much  she  regretted,  disdained,  desired,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover ;  for  he  had  walked  delicately,  and  more  by  instinct  than  ob- 
servation he  knew  that  she  still  cared  about  her  old  lover.  As  she 
drove  slowly  back  from  the  Post-office  that  day  with  no  booty  but 
the  regular  New  York  paper  which  she  had  not  troubled  herself  to 
unwrap,  Mr.  Maurice  rose  up  from  a  chair  under  the  shade  of  a 
big  cherry-tree  near  the  gate,  where  he  had  established  himself  with 
a  newspaper  in  the  interval  between  her  going  and  return.  He 
dropped  that  shallow  pretence  of  an  occupation,  the  newspaper,  into 
his  chair,  and  walked  to  the  fence. 

Lois  drew  in  her  ponies,  and  bowed  to  him  with  a  look  half-expec- 
tant of  some  worded  reply. 

"  Is  it  warm  out  there  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Is  it  cool  in  there  t  "  she  retorted. 

"Not  very.  I  think  I  should  like  a  change.  Do  you  feel  like 
giving  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  moving  a  little  and  turning  back  the  light, 
striped  duster  invitingly.     "  I  have  room  for  a  companion.     Come." 

"  I  will,"  turning  to  the  gate,  and  picking  up  a  little  fruit-basket 
conveniently  ready,  piled  with  cherries  and  tangling  stems.  "  Would 
a  few  of  these  be  an  acceptable  offering?  This  is  the  kind  which 
you  and  Miss  Nelly  like,  I  believe,"  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"Nelly  and  I  thank  you,"  she  returned.  "Now,  shall  I  take  you 
on  hom.e  with  me,  or  shall  I  make  a  long  drive  of  it  ? " 

"  I  abandon  my  will  to  yours.     Just  drive  on,  anywhere." 

"That  is  an  amiable  state  of  mind,"  she  answered,  obeying  him  by 
driving  on.  "  How  contented  one  must  feel  when  one  has  no  violent 
wishes !  AVhen  one,  in  short,  gives  up  the  reins  !  "  Her  eyes  smiled 
at  him  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was  the  first  ring  of  frankness  and 
earnestness  in  her  voice. 
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"That  is  what  I  always  do,  in  small  matters  ;  it  makes  life  so  easy 
to  take  the  little  things  indifferently." 

"  I  dare  say.     And  not  the  great  ones?  " 

"I  never  give  up  the  reins  in  larger  matters.  My  will  has  never 
bent."  There  was  just  a  flash  in  the  dark  cavernous  eyes  of  the 
determination  which  kept  the  vital  spark  in  his  worn  frame. 

"I  think,"  said  Lois,  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand  and  idly 
smoothing  the  blue  and  white  stripes  of  the  duster,  "  that  sometimes 
in  life  it  seems  as  if  one's  will  must  be  broken,  or  one's  heart." 

"  Does  it?  "  The  inflection  of  his  voice  caused  her  cheeks  to  flush 
crimson.  She  glanced  at  him,  half  appealingly,  and  met  his  grave, 
compassionate,  steady  eyes.  "  Has  it  ever  struck  you.  Miss  Holme," 
he  said,  "that  among  my  good  qualities  —  I  have  many  —  is  that 
which  prevents  me  from  asking  questions  of  my  friends,  however 
much  I  may  want  to  know  certain  things?" 

She  smiled  very  faintly,  the  clear  red  still  burning  in  her  cheeks, 
and  said  nothing. 

"  For  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  "  he  went  on  in  his  persuasive 
voice.  "  I  have  not  talked  much  in  my  life  of  this  jargon  about 
platonic  friendship  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  I  should  like  now  to  have 
you  believe  in  such  a  thing,  and  to  appeal  to  you  to  give  me  your 
sincere  regard.  Would  I  ask  in  vain?"  He  held  out  his  hand  — 
that  thin,  long,  white  hand,  so  different  from  other  men's  —  from  that 
firm,  ruddy-fleshed  hand  of  Harvey's  in  which  hers  had  lain  so  long. 
A  little  sharp  breath,  half  of  old  pain,  half  of  new  pleasure,  and  with 
instinctive  confidence  she  laid  her  hand  an  instant  in  that  open  white 
one,  which  closed  for  a  moment  upon  it  and  then  released  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  by  experience  of  platonic  friendships 
either,"  she  said.  "But  I  believe  there  maybe  good  and  helpful 
friendship  and  sincere  accord  between  man  and  woman,  while  that 
flattering,  exacting,  absorbing  spirit  of  love  is  disallowed,  and  the 
egotisms  of  love  cast  out.  To  such  true  friendship  I  am  capable  of 
being  faithful." 

"  You  express  my  whole  desire  ;  only  tell  me  what  the  confidences 
of  friendship  should  be,  and  how  limited'in  comparison  with  those  of 
that  disturbing  element  of  love." 

"That  depends  on  whose  confidence  is  sought,"  she  answered, 
archly.  "  Do  not  let  us  be  so  serious  !  You  should,  on  any  occasion, 
give  me  your  entire  confidence,  in  compassion  for  the  curiosity  with 
which,  as  a  woman,  I  am  afflicted." 

"No,  no,"  shaking  his  head.  "Friendship  is  a  fair  and  open  ex- 
change—  a  bond  of  equality.  Only  love  is  full  of  inequalities  and 
concessions  —  the  bond  of  slave  and  tyrant.  I  give  you  what  you 
ought  to  have  —  no  more.  I  do  not  recognise  in  you  womanhood, 
weak  ;  nor  you  in  me  manhood,  superior.  We  must  keep  awake  a 
keen  sense  of  justice.  But  we  must  have  much  confidence  in  each 
other,  or  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  friends  ;  and  how  much  do  you 
think  is  to  be  expected  ?  " 

"Time  and  instinct  will  decide  for  us.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Blythe, 
that  friendship  can  last  between  people  who  let  it  be  only  a  ministra- 
tion to  one  another's  egotism  ;  do  not  let  us  encourage  one  another  to 
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dilate  on  our  special  griefs ;  do  not  !et  us  flatter  one  another.  Sus- 
pect a  woman  when  she  begins  to  flatter,  she  will  wheedle  something 
out  of  you  —  your  good  sense,  possibly." 

"  I  shall  suspect  the  first  kind  word  you  say  then.  No,  we  will 
abjure  flatteries  —  it  is  settled.  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  praise  you 
yet,  my  friend,"  he  added.  "There  are  great  possibilities  in  you; 
but  you  have  circumstance  to  overcome,  and  life  to  conquer  yet.  I 
wait  to  see  you  live  well ;  I  believe  you  will  do  it,  therefore  I  hold  out 
my  hand  in  friendship.  I  would  give  much  to  have  the  power  to  en- 
courage you  if  ever  you  need  encouragement ;  therefore  you  must 
learn  that  I  am  honest,  and  so  I  have  always  been  deeply  sincere 
with  you  ;  and,"  with  a  lighter  tone,  "  it  is  a  dangerous  thing,  too,  to 
be  sincere  with  women  —  to  carry  the  torch  of  truth  through  the  frip- 
peries and  gauzes  of  the  womanly  apparel." 

"  Do  not  fear  ;  I  will  be  honest  with  you  always." 

"Yes,  you  will.     You  were  not  born  for  a  liar." 

"Is  that  flattery?     No,  it  is  truth,  for  I  was  not  born  a  man." 

"  Don't  try  to  be  cynical  ;  it  won't  improve  you.  You  are  larger 
in  the  other  mood." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  snubbed  and  lectured  because  you  are.  It 
is  'not  so  nominated  in  the  bond.'" 

"  No,  you  will  not  be  snubbed,  nor  will  you  play  at  quarrelling.  You 
are  playing  altogether ;  you  are  not  quite  sincere  with  me  —  not  in 
your  true  vein  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am.  And  no,  I  am  not.  I  —  I  don't  want  to  like 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Blythe  !  I  don't  quite  want  to  lean  on  any  one's 
friendship.  That  sort  of  thing  is  always  tempting,  but  it  ends  so 
often  in  great  pain  when  one  begins  to  set  one's  heart  on  a  certain 
pleasure.  I  —  I  am  afraid  of — of  everything."  The  naivete,  the 
sadness,  the  altogether  womanly  weakness  of  the  speech  touched  and 
silenced  her  companion  for  a  moment,  and  presently  she  went  on  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  that  native  impetuosity  which  so  often  overbore 
her  cooler  reasonings. 

"  I  have  learned  to  believe  that  it  is  always  better,  braver,  more 
strengthening,  to  bear  pain  without  speaking  of  it ;  at  first  sympathy 
nurses  the  pain,  and  then  by-and-bye  the  friendliest  patience  is  ex- 
hausted by  it.  When  I  am  bravest  I  think  I  would  rather  bear  even 
the  heaviest  sorrow  myself  than  lean  the  burden  on  a  friend  ;  and  I 
wish  I  were  always  in  that  stronger  mood.  I  think  it  is  even  better 
for  one's  soul's  salvation  that  one  should  not  be  tempted  into  satisfac- 
tion here  and  there,  that  not  a  voice  should  say  '  Come  and  tell  me, 
/  care,'  but  God's."  The  spasm  of  grief  that  choked  her  throat 
warned  her  that  she  had  hurried  on  into  speaking  of  deep  and  secret 
things,  lured  insensibly  by  the  presence  of  that  sympathy  she  tried  to 
inveigh  against.  She  tried  to  go  on  in  her  former  tone.  "  But  the 
help  there  is  in  friendship  which  I  crave  is  the  pleasant  giving  and 
taking  of  cheerful  words  and  small  kindnesses  ;  the  broadening  of 
one  another  by  helping  each  other  to  see  life  through  different  glasses, 
eradicating  prejudices,  expanding  views.  And  after  all,"  her  voice 
and  her  determined  air  softening,  "  if  one  can  trust  a  friend,  and 
there  is  a  grief  too  heavy  to  bear,  it  may  be  well  sometimes  to  speak 
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freely,  and  get  the  encouragement  and  aid  one  needs  —  the  —  the 
sympathy." 

His  cheek  was  flushed  as  she  stopped,  and  for  a  moment  his 
dreamy  eyes  searched  fluttering  leaf  and  golden  air  before  he  spoke. 
"  My  old  horror,  my  only  foe,  my  one  cowardice  of  which  I  have  never 
spoken,  is  this:  I  must  die  —  before  I  am  old  —  before  long.  The 
thought  is  horrible.  Health  and  life  have  always  seemed  to  me  the 
greatest  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  While  a  man  has  these,  he  has 
everything !  " 

"  Do  you  feel  in  that  way  ?  "  she  asked,  in  surprise.  "  Then  you 
have  never  been  very  wretched." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been.  I  never  give  way  to  any  strong  emotion  now. 
But  no  living  wretchedness  is  comparable  to  that  numb  horror  of 
ceasing  to  be  —  that  shuddering  aversion  to  premonitions  of  the  time 
when  one  shall  '  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  '  him.  You  never  felt 
this. —  Do  not  think  me  weak,  unmanly,"  he  went  on.  "When  my 
time  comes,  I  believe  I  shall  die  as  calmly  and  bravely  as  most ;  but 
somehow  —  now  —  when  all  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine  and  warm  with 
life  —  and  perhaps  because  there  is  some  one  as  good  and  gentle  as 
you  to  listen  and  pity  one  —  one  cannot  but  make  an  outcry  against 
hard  fate." 

"  Inevitable  anguish  !  "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  seems  so  hard 
at  first  —  so  hard.  But  perhaps  there  comes  to  every  one  in  his  time 
a  knowledge  of  the  vanity  of  expecting  much  here,  a  kindling  of  the 
one  hope  —  not  for  'this  world,  O  not  this!  the  world  that  sets  this 
right ! '  What  would  be  the  sense  of  this,"  she  went  on  presently, 
"  if  all  our  suffering  was  not  fitting  us  for  something  better  elsewhere  ? 
This  life  is  so  troubled  and  sad  that  the  best  thing  we  can  gain  in  it 
is  the  power  to  endure  patiently  ;  but  in  the  next  world  we  expect  that 
fruition  of  hope,  that  perfection  in  joy  we  miss  forever  here.  Here 
we  are  never  satisfied  ;  here  in  our  dark  it  is  only  when  one  thinks  of 
the  other  life  that  all  dawns  clear.  We  learn  to  regard  this  as  a  means 
to  an  end :  and  when  we  find  its  pain  teaching  us  (however  slowly) 
patience  ;  and  its  mortifications,  humility  ;  when  we  find  that  better 
than  fleeting  happiness,  ability  to  bear  suffering;  when  we  begin  to 
discern  God's  dealings  with  us,  and  to  have  faith  in  His  love,  and  to 
commit  all  our  ways  to  Him  —  then  life  is  not  hard,  but  full  of  love 
and  gratitude  ;  then  death  is  not  fearful ;  then  our  souls  have  some- 
thing of  immortal  worth  ;  and  we  have  the  good  of  this  life  in  our- 
selves—  in  our  souls." 

"  I  dimly  and  afar  off  see  what  peace  might  come  if  one  had  that 
faith  and  resignation.     I  have  it  not.     Can  you  feel  it  always  ?  " 

"No  —  oh!  no.  Only  in  great  anguish,  when  I  would  die  but  for 
some  succor,  the  everlasting  truths  come  and  help  me.  Only  in 
perfect  hopelessness  and  abandonment  of  this  life's  sweet,  I  get  to 
the  surer,  calmer  ground.  An  uncertainty,  a  longing  for  something 
immediate,  here,  clouds  my  clear  view.  But  I  know  the  light  exists. 
I  see  the  heavenly  peace  in  my  mother's  face,  and  know  she  has  had 
only  this  for  her  comfort  through  many  disappointments,  losses, 
griefs.  She  tells  me  much,  she  teaches  me  more  in  silence.  Has  she 
not  a  bright,  unclouded  face  ?     All  the  clouds  that  have  seemed  to 
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others  to  obscure  her  life,  are  parted  to  her ;  always  thankful  and 
trusting,  she  looks  up  and  sees  the  sun  shining  far  above  and  hears 
the  birds  sing  after  the  rain." 

"You  have  a  lovely  mother.  I  have  felt  the  charm  of  her  beauti- 
fulness  and  goodness  ;  that  kind,  considerate  look  and  air  she  wears." 

"  She  was  not  always  so.  She  says  those  lines  of  the  Princess 
Amelia  often  come  to  her  in  remembering  her  careless  youth : 

'Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 
I  laughed  and  danced  and  talked  and  sung, 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain ; — ' 

you  remember  all  the  pretty,  plaintive  verses?  Now,  she  is  not 
saddened  by  life's  sorrow  and  care,  but  rendered  strong  and  patient, 
sympathising  with  every  sufferer,  hopeful  in  every  case.  And  so 
some  day  I  too  may  spend  all  my  days  in  that  serener  atmosphere 
and  see  things  in  their  true  light." 

"And  I,  perhaps  —  some  day!" 

Lois  had  time  to  ponder  later  in  that  evening  how  it  was  that  so 
suddenly  a  strong  will  and  a  gentle  manner  had  won  its  way  with  her 
so  completely  and  suddenly;  for  when  she  had  put  Mr.  Maurice 
down  again  at  his  own  gate,  she  felt  that  she  had  already  given  him 
what  he  willed  to  have  —  friendship  and  confidence.  If  she  had  not 
directly  named  her  grief,  he  knew  what  it  was.  She  wondered,  lying 
on  her  couch  and  musing,  with  her  hands  behind  her  head,  how  long 
it  was  going  to  take  him  to  tire  of  her.  "  I  would  not  care  how  soon," 
she  concluded,  a  soft  flush  rising  on  the  fair  white  cheeks,  "if  only  I 
get  Harvey  back  again." 

For  Harvey  was  not  married  yet :  certainty  of  the  future  to  which 
she  tried  so  hard  to  submit  herself,  was  not  yet;  he  was  still  hers  a 
little  while.  It  chanced  that  in  laying  aside  some  of  her  brother's 
discarded  garments,  she  came  across  an  old  coat  which  he  had  last 
worn  on  the  occasion  of  that  tipsy  misadventure  with  the  race-horse 
last  spring ;  and  in  these  June  days  found  there,  crushed  down  in  the 
worn  lining,  a  thin  foreign  letter  addressed  to  herself,  which  Edward 
had  taken  from  the  post-office  with  others  for  himself,  and  which,  as 
was  easy  to  be  seen,  had  slipped  from  the  ragged  innerpocket  into 
the  lining.  He  had  not  remembered  getting  any  such  letter,  and 
there  it  had  lain,  the  message  dividing  those  fatal,  long  weeks  of 
silence  with  a  voice  so  seeming-tender,  so  loving,  so  clear ! 

If  it  had  only  come  at  the  right  time  she  would  never  have  written 
the  letter  dismissing  Harvey  as  untrue.  She  leaned  over  these  two 
last  letters  —  this  and  the  very  last  calm  little  note  —  comparing 
them  ;  and  in  the  great  difference  of  their  tone  found  the  object  of 
former  fruitless  searches.  Like  any  loving  woman,  she  had  looked  in 
that  last  letter  for  anger,  wounded  feeling,  pride,  revengefulness  — 
for  any  token  of  passion,  anything  but  great  relief  and  cruel  courtesy  ; 
now  she  could  see  him  changed,  chilled,  striking  back  in  revenge  for 
her  distrust,  her  faithlessness !  O  love's  motley,  which  sage  and  fool 
must  wear  once  in  a  life-time !  The  cap  and  bells  make  a  pleasant 
jingle  once  in  a  life ;  but  if  one  could  put  aside  one's  folly  when  one 
would  1 
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"O  letter,  letter!  If  I  could  have  had  you  in  time  !"  she  cried 
over  the  tender  words.  "And  he  believed  I  had  read  all  these  faith- 
ful messages  and  yet  could  doubt  him  !  I  never  thought  it  was  his 
fault  —  never,  I  knew  it  was  because  I  had  not  behaved  as  I  should  ; 
I  knew  that  he  could  look  back  and  say,  '  She  was  over-ready,  she 
was  not  maidenly,  not  loth  to  be  kissed  or  caressed  ; '  but  then  he 
forgave  all  that  —  he  could  think  well  of  me  and  love  me  all  these 
months.  Whatever  he  is  now,  he  was  my  own  when  he  wrote  this ! 
And  I  never  knew  that  he  could  be  thinking  that  I  did  not  appreci- 
ate or  understand  his  love  —  that  I  was  cold,  capricious,  quick  to 
cry  that  I  was  done  with  him.  Why  did  he  take  me  at  my  word  ? 
Oh  !  love,  how  could  you  ? 

"And  after  all,  this  calms  me.  I  know  this  is  not  a  chance  thing 
that  has  happened  unto  me.  No  life  is  wrecked  by  such  a  mistake  in 
the  world  where  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  unmarked  by  God.  He 
knew  ;  He  saw  fit ;  He  knew  I  needed  sharp  discipline  to  bring  my 
first  love  and  allegiance  back  to  Him  ;  He  saw  I  was  not  fit  for 
Harvey's  wife.  Itvvas  His  providence  —  it  was  not  Harvey,  it  was 
the  will  of  God  !  Yet,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass!  Only  give  me  back  my  happiness — I  will  be  so  much  wiser 
with  it !  I  will  remember  who  gives  me  all !  Give  me  back  my  love 
once  more  —  I  can  endure  any  pain,  any  grief,  if  I  can  but  have  this 
one  desire  !" 

Suppose  we  all  had  our  will !  Fable  and  poem  and  bitter  knowledge 
of  life  have  told  and  repeated  the  old,  old  lesson  that  we  know  not 
what  to  wish  for  as  we  ought.  One  wiser  than  we  holds  fate  in  his 
hands.     And' yet  we  all  would  direct  Him  sometimes  ! 

Night  came,  and  late  at  night  came, sleep.  Lois  awoke  from  her 
first  slumber  after  midnight  to  hear  music  filling  earth  and  air.  It 
came  so  soft,  so  S'Weet,  so  pleading,  night  lending  its  charms,  the  soft 
throbbing  of  the  instruments  sounding  out  of  doors,  the  familiar 
stirring  strain  wandering  through  the  warm  summer-night;  it  would  not 
be  long  to  dawn,  now,  the  serenade  could  not  last  long.  But  this  first 
air  came  like  a  promise  of  old  joy  renewed,  for  the  instruments  were 
playing  the  air  of  the  last  song  she  had  sung  for  Harvey,  the  night 
before  that  farewell-night  of  kisses  and  whispered  promises  ;  she  re- 
membered so  well  the  look  in  his  eyes,  and  how  his  voice  chimed  in 
on  the  refrain.  It  was  only  waking  to  the  thoughts  that  followed  her 
in  dreams ;  and  even  in  the  first  slow  stir,  when  the  low,  soft  chords 
awoke  her,  she  touched  Harvey's  letter,  and  repeated  to  herself  line 
after  line. 

"  I  think  and  long  for  that  time,  sweet  friend,  when  I  can  come  to 
you  again.  I  never  see  a  starry  sky  or  feel  the  low  wind  at  night  but 
I  wonder  where  you  are  and  how  you  do.  The  smell  of  roses  and 
the  strains  of  those  old  songs  you  used  to  sing  come  to  me  when  I 
dream." 

The  music  flowed  through  the  words  and  transformed  each  of  them 
with  soft  meaning  and  beauty  ;  it  filled  all  the  air  with  dreams,  with 
passionate  hopes,  with  possible  joy,  with  tears  more  comforting  than 
laughter.  But  Nelly  Gaddys  began  to  stir  beside  her,  and  Lois  put 
out  her  hand. 
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"  Nelly  !  Awake  !  hear  the  music  !  " 

Nell  sat  bolt  upright  as  if  wide  awake. 

"  I  hear,"  she  said,  serenely,  and  immediately  stretched  herself  out 
again. 

The  music  changed.  Voices  broke  out  and  sang  in  harmony. 
Nelly  struggled  up  again.  "Oh,  isn't  it  heavenly?  I'm  going  to  run 
into  Aunt  Bessie's  room  and  peep.  They're  on  the  lawn  in  front." 
She  scrambled  forth  and  was  gone. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  "  Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming  " 
when  Porcuy  put  her  head  in  at  the  door.  "  Mr.  Penrose  is  there. 
I  can  tell  him  by  his  height  ;  he  has  got  a  cloak  around  him,  and  is 
standing  back  close  under  a  tree.  I  believe  Mr.  Llewellyn  is  there 
too."     She  was  gone  again. 

Then  came  the  music  of  the  instruments  again,  and  then  "  Sleep 
well,  sweet  angel,"  the  sound  of  singing  voices  softly  vanishing  with 
the  retreating  steps,  and  presently  wheels  were  heard,  and  silence 
fell. 

"  I  threw  'em  the  flowers  out  of  Aunt  Bessie's  vase,"  said  Porcuy, 
reappearing.  "Righteousness  and  peace!"  punching  her  pillow 
vigorously,  "  I  am  as  sleepy  as  — "  comparison  lost  in  a  gape.  "  Good 
night,  Lois,"  sinking  drowsily  into  her  nest. 

"Good-night,  Nelly." 

Ah  !  fairy  world  of  sleep  and  dreams,  if  there  were  no  return  of 
waking  life  ! 

"  We  had  a  charming  serenade  last  night,  Mr.  Penrose,"  Lois  says, 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  in  the  warm  twilight,  while  the  great  Pro- 
fessor at  her  feet  is  carefully  Using  a  penknife  to  trim  the  thorns  from 
the  stem  of  a  half-blown  rose.  The  gentle,  dainty  way  in  which  he 
performs  the  little  task  is  noticeable  from  the  remarkable  size  of  the 
man,  whose  touch  is  as  delicate  as  if  his  strong  right  hand  were  as 
small  and  weak  as  a  woman's. 

"  You  enjoyed  it  ?  "  he  asks,  still  intent  on  the  thorns. 

"Very  much.  It  was  pain  and  joy  both.  It  made  me  delightfully 
sad." 

He  glances  up  sharply,  and  replies :  "  I  have  seen  j'ou  in  many  a 
mood,  Miss  Holme,  but  I  have  never  seen  you  gloriously  sad.  You 
liiust  be  sad  sometimes,  but  you  have  never  been  frank  enough  with 
me  to  own  to  a  sad  mood.  I  know  I  have  been  with  you  when  things 
must  have  jarred  on  you,  offended  you,  wearied  you,  saddened  you  3 
but  if  ever  I  looked  at  you  to  see  how  you  took  such  things,  you  have 
always  met  me  with  a  laugh  on  your  lips." 

"  Have  I  ?  And  would  it  be  such  a  dear  pleasure  to  have  me 
be  m.iserable  when  you  are  near  ?  " 

"  Are  you  ever  miserable  1 " 

"  Not  when  you  are  near,  you  say.     I  am  never  sad  then." 

"  Why  do  you  always  laugh  at  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  fond  of  laughing." 

"  Why  is  it  we  always  like  people  who  don't  care  for  us  ? "  he 
queries.  She  pales  just  a  shade,  but  answers  carelessly,  "  Do  we  ? 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  perverse  species  of  which  I  have  never  made 
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a  special  study  ;  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  our  ways.  We  admire  a 
moonrising,  you  know,  and  simply  because  it  can  be  observed  so  few 
times  in  a  month  ;  the  sunrise  is  twice  as  glorious,  thrice  as  splendid, 
every  day,  but  we  think  of  that  as  common  and  tame." 

"No,  no,  you  err,"  he  answers,  laughing.  "  To  see  the  sun  rise  one 
must  do  that  detestable  thing,  arise  early  in  the  morning.  Heavens, 
how  I  hate  that  matutinal  exercise !  And  any  one  will  fib  about  the 
hour  in  awakening  you.  My  brother  is  a  truthful  person,  and  yet  he 
will  bang  my  door  and  cry  that  it  is  eight  o'clock  when  it's  barely 
seven.  I  distrust  all  humanity  early  in  the  morning.  I  rub  my  eyes, 
look  at  my  watch,  detect  the  falsehood,  and  fall  asleep  again  cursing 
mankind." 

"  How  very  lazy  !  " 

"I  cannot  endure  deceit." 

"  Unfortunate.  How  much  must  meet  you  in  this  life  which  is 
unendurable." 

"  Why  are  you  a,lways  gibi.ng  at  life  and  your  fellow-creatures  in 
that  way?  You  never  lose  a 'chance  for  a  fling  at  the  world.  You 
would  make  anyone  think  —  only  that  nothing  has  ever  had  a  chance 
to  disappoint  or  hurt  you  —  that  you  were  a  disappointed  woman,  you 
are  so  bitter." 

"Disappointed?"  With  a  cadence  of  low  laughter.  "Come,  Mr. 
Penrose,"  rising,  "though  you  are  so  lazy,  you  must  get  up  and  walk 
with  me  ;  I  am  tired  of  sitting  still.  Let  us  walk  to  the  gate  and  see 
if  Minnie  Blythe  is  in  sight.  She  is  coming  here  to-night,  and  we  are 
going  to  practise  duetts.     How  you  will  enjoy  it !  "  ironically. 

"You  know  at  any  rate  that  I  like  to  hear  you  sing:  particularly  I 
enjoy  the  truce  when  you  are  especially  unamiable  in  conversation.  It 
is  very  droll  to  me  to  hear  you  sing  love-songs  —  you  who  could  not 
feel  the  tender  passion  any  more  than  an  iceberg  could." 

"  I  do  not  know  why,  I  am  sure,"  a  little  nettled  ;  for  to-night  the 
soft  mood  of  yesterday  was  still  upon  her,  and  all  the  dreams  of  love 
she  had  cast  away  in  her  first  anguiBh  as  not  for  her,  had  returned 
sweeter  for  their  banishment  ;  why  was  it  .inevitable  that  the  joy  in 
other  lives  should  be  left  out  of  hers?  "Icebergs  melt,  you  know.  I 
shall  float  down  from  my  Northland  some  day,  to  meet  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  vanish,  swept  away  on  his  bosom." 

"A  bold  wooer,  a  warm,  strong  current,  and  a  hot  sun  to  thaw  you, 
my  lady,"  he  answered,  looking  down  on  the  slender,  stately  form 
moving  beside  him  with  its  peculiarly  graceful  gait. 

She  half  smiles,  half  sighs.  He  offers  her  his  arm,  and  she  takes 
it  in  an  absent  way  and  strolls  on  beside  him  in  silence. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  love,"  he  says,  presently. 

"Would  you?  Imagine  me  —  perfectly  imbecile,  able  only  to  lisp, 
stammer,  and  look  too  foolish  for  description." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you,"  he  reiterates.  "  You  have  never  been 
in  love,  I  suppose  ? "  abruptly. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  adroitly  turning  in  self-defence. 

"  If  you  will  look  up  at  me,"  slowly,  "  I  will  tell  you." 

Haughty,  uplifted  head,  cool,  defiant  eyes,  bitter-sweet  lips,  he  faces 
them  with  his  own  calm,  unimpassioned  features  and  the  gaze  of  his 
steady  gray  eyes,  but  his  pulse  quickens. 
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"  Yes,"  he  says,  quietly. 

"  How  many  times?  "  coldly  and  lightly. 

A  pause,  and  then,  almost  sternly,  "Once  only." 

"  Reciprocated  ?  " 

"  I  never  asked." 

"  But  probably  could  guess  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"A^of  reciprocated  ?  " 

"  I  might  ask  and  make  sure.     Had  I  better  do  it  ?  " 

Not  a  jot  of  the  coward  about  this  man.  How  boldly  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country!  A  half  unwilling  admiration  for 
him  arises  in  her.  *•  If  I  had  never  seen  Harvey,"  flashes  through  her 
mind  between  bold  question  and  calm  reply. 

"  Do  not  be  rash  ;  it  might  be  a  mistake. —  Mr.  Penrose,"  abruptly, 
"  what  ought  a  man  to  do  when  he  has  led  one  woman  to  love  him 
and  then  finds  that  he  loves  another  better  ?  " 

He  looks  very,  very  keenly  at  her. 

"How  do  you  mean  led  the  first  woman  to  love  him  ?  Bound  him- 
self by  words?  Engaged  himself.''  Or  just  won,  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally, by  kindness  and  courtesy,  an  undeserved  affection  which  in 
time  he  finds  he  cannot  return  because  he  loves  another  woman  ?  " 

"  The  —  the  latter  case,  I  think.  And  if  the  second  woman  does 
not  love  him  half  so  well  as  the  first  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  hard  case,  this  man's,  do  you  not  think  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Very  likely." 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  he  oug/if  to  do.  I  know  what  I  could  not 
help  doing.     Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  before  Heaven,  I  cannot  help  cleaving  to  the  woman  I  love 
best!  Unless  I  were  so  bound  in  honor  to  the  first  that  I  could  not 
get  free  —  not  get  free  by  telling  honest  truths  to  her  —  I  would  obey 
my  strongest  love  and  woo  the  woman  who  possessed  my  soul.  Even 
if  I  only  got  the  crumbs  of  her  regard  —  however  cold  she  be  —  only 
let  me  know  her  truthfulness,  believe  her  purity,  and  I  would  cleave 
to  her.     For  the  other  life  would  be  a  lie  !  " 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  she  cries  presently,  "  that  when  you  men  do 
bestow  love  bountifully,  you  give  it  to  cold,  selfish  women  whose 
whole  hearts  can  never  be  won  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  answers.  "But  the  more  beloved  women 
exact  the  more  they  seem  to  get,  and  it  appears  there  is  one  thing  — 
one  is  never  let  to  rest  in  loving  such  a  woman  :  there  is  always  the 
desire  of  gaining  more.  When  a  man  has  all  —  everything  a  woman 
can  give  —  out  of  the  treasures  of  her  heart,  he  says,  'Is  this  all? 
This  the  full  measure  of  love  ?  I  have  attained  all  I  may.'  Straight- 
way he  turns  his  attention  to  some  new  interest  in  life." 

She  looks  at  him  steadily  now.  She  is  interested  —  she  does  not 
take  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

"Thus  a  man. with  an  entirely  devoted  wife,  therefore,  has  a  thou- 
sand cares  and  wishes  apart  from  her." 

"And  this  is  the  reason  why  loving  women  are  so  often  deserted,  is 
it?     Why  men  have  been  faithless  from  the  days  of  myth  and  fable 
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.down  to  the  present  day?  And  generosity  and  faithfulness  and  de- 
votion cannot  linger  in  conquering  hearts?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  read  me  wrong.  And  yet,  though  generosity  does 
bind  some  men  — you  see  many  a  marriage  which  would  never  have 
been  consummated  but  for  that  —  though  faithfulness  and  calm  love 
do  abide  in  many  well-cherished  husbands  —  it  is  true  in  love,  as  in 
everything  else,  that  the  satiety  following  complete  success  is  soon 
productive  of  a  deadening  ennuis 

"  Oh,  what  a  hard  lesson  you  read  me  !  " 

"A  hard  lesson  ?  No;  I  say  all  this  —  I  make  these  conclusions 
from  patient  observation  of  life.  And  I  conclude  that  the  man  is 
happier  in  wedded  life,  surer  of  undying  interest  in  the  woman  he  has 
married,  if  he  has  always  to  woo  and  seek." 

"What  a  theory!  "  she  breaks  in,  /'I  have  always  held  that  a  man 
needs,  above  everything,  content  and  peace  in  his  domestic  relations, 
or  else  all  his  life's  work  must  be  disturbed,  tangled,  hindered." 

"  Precisely.  And  when  a  man  has  peace  in  love  he  can  turn  his 
attention  to  other  things." 

"And  if,"  she  continues,  "the  home-life  lacks  harmony,  what  will 
the  poor  fellow  do  then  ?  It  is  a  frightful  thing  for  people  to  marry 
unless  the  most  entire  love  exists  on  both  sides.  How  wretched  one 
or  both  will  surely  be !  What  indescribable  deceits,  lowering  of 
character,  secret  frettings,  and  antipathies  there  must  be  !  For  the 
natural  life  of  one  of  them  all  this  must  go  on.  I  think  it  is  inevi- 
table disaster,  probable  sin  and  wrong,  for  these  one-sided  marriages 
to  take  place.  -  I  cannot  see  how  a  proud  man,  and  one  in  his  sober 
senses,  can  have  such  ideas  as  those  you  talked  of." 

"  One  may  not  be  quite  in  his  sober  senses  when  one  is  in  love,"  he 
says,  a  trifle  shakily.  "At  any  rate,  cannot  you  see  —  even  you  — 
how  even  the  pain  in  loving  a  cold  woman  is  a  pleasure  one  would 
not  forfeit?  How  even  that  fault  of  hers  can  be  loved  into  a  perfec- 
tion? How  just  for  one  moment  to  possess  the  hand,  the  lips,  half 
the  love  of  the  one  standing  so  far  away  would  be  keener  rapture  by 
contrast?  How,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  suddenly  pos- 
sessing himself  of  her  hands — "how  one  loving  this  sweet  tace  would 
long  never  to  let  the  bond  wax  slighter,  and  wills  to  be  held  in  a?iy 
way  so  that  this  sweetest  servitude  never  is  over?  I  cannot  in  thought 
of  the  future  go  back  to  the  old  dreary  life  when  one  shall  not  be  su- 
premely dear  to  me,  and  the  mere  fact  of  her  presence  be  the  sum  of 
earthly  bliss ! " 

Before  she  can  open  her  lips  to  reply  to  this  outburst  —  before  she 
could  say  one  word  to  shame  his  weakness  or  show  herself  swayed  by 
his  fervor,  the  great  gates  swing  before  them,  and  the  Blythe  carriage 
rolls  through.  Minnie  Blythe,  commonplace  chat  and  outside  in- 
terests come  in,  and  all  the  talk  that  has  passed  is  whistled  down  the 
wind,  put  out  of  thought  in  the  presence  of  the  small  Mademoiselle 
Grundy  who  has  come. 

"  You  two  were  in  very  lover-like  attitudes,"  Minnie  says  to  Lois,  in 
a  teasing,  laughing  whisper,  as  they  enter  Lois's  room,  where  the 
guest  puts  aside  her  light  wrapping-  and  gives  a  touch  to  her  hair. 
Mr.  Maurice,  who  has  come  with  his  young  half-sister,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
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rose,  are  on  the  piazza  now  with  Mrs.  Holme.  "  I  am  sure  Miss 
Avory  would  have  turned  green  at  sight  of  you.  Hadn't  you  heard 
it?  The  girls  at  the  school  say  so,  at  any  rate  —  that  she  is  in  love 
with  him,  and  has  been  ever  so  long.  He  used  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  notice  of  her,  too.  You  know  that  elder  sister  of  hers,  that  old 
Miss  Ada  Avory,  is  awfully  hard  on  her  —  makes  her  do  all  the  real 
work  of  superintending  the  household  and  keeping  accounts,  and 
holds  her  responsible  for  every  breach  of  the  rules ;  little  Miss  Avory 
gets  all  the  blame  for  what  the  girls  do.  Ida  Jenkins  told  me  about 
it.  They  are  all  afraid  of  the  old  one,  but  they  torment  the  young 
one  to  death  because  they  know  she  is  bullied  all  around.  One  night 
she  was  trying  to  read  prayers  in  the  boarding-house,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  back  her  and  keep  order,  and  the  girls  were  whispering  and 
giggling  and  going  on  as  if  Beelzebub  possessed  them,  and  the  poor 
soul  was  half  routed,  when  the  door  flew  open  and  in  walked  the  Pro- 
fessor. Ida  Jenkins  says  his  eyes  were  sharp  and  bright  as  steel. 
He  bowed  to  Miss  Avory,  and  sat  down  just  behind  her,  watching  the 
girls  in  that  kefen,  steady  way  through  every  word  of  the  reading ;  you 
could  have  heard  a  pin  fall,  and  they  say  Miss  Avory's  voice  shook 
so  she  could  hardly  read.  She  asked  him  to  read  the  prayers  for 
her,  and  he  rose  to  do  it,  standing  until  every  girl  had  knelt  in  her 
place.  As  one  in  the  front  turned  and  put  down  the  books  in  her 
lap,  a  piece  of  paper  flew  right  to  his  feet,  and  he  picked  it  up  and 
glanced  at  it.  She  had  been  drawing  a  caricature  of  poor  Miss  Avory 
on  the  back  of  an  old  French  exercise.  He  did  not  appear  to  do 
anything  but  glance  at  it,  and  read  the  prayers.  The  girls  kept  still. 
After  that  he  just  stood  up  and  said  about  ten  words  to  them.  He 
didn't  utter  a  syllable  about  the  paper  ;  but  as  he  spoke  to  the  girls,  he 
o-ianced  first  at  the  picture  and  then  at  the  handwriting  on  the  back, 
and  folded  it,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  placed  the  paper  in 
it  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  hair,  and  restored  the 
pocket-book  to  its  place  with  the  same  air  of  significant  carefulness. 
Then  he  finished  his  remarks  ;  and  they  have  all  thought  it  best  to 
behave  since.  You  see  they  knew  that  if  Miss  Avory  complained  of 
them  to  her  sister,  she  would  scold  her  and  tell  her  it  was  her  own 
fault  if  she  couldn't  control  the  girls.  But  they  knew  if  Professor 
Penrose  took  it  in  hand,  and  went  straight  to  his  brother,  the  princi- 
pal, he  could  bring  them  all  to  grief  in  short  order.  And  they  never 
knew  when  he  was  going  to  pass  through  the  hall  again  at  prayer- 
time,  and  walk  in  upon  them  in  that  way." 

"I  think  it  was  very  right  in  him  to  defend  her.  Did  he  do  any- 
thing about  the  caricature?  " 

"  Not  an  earthly  thing  but  keep  it,  and  the  girl  is  held  in  check  by 
it  all"  the  time,  because  she  don't  know  when  he  is  going  to  bring  it 
up  against  her.  The  most  absurd  thing  was  about  one  of  them  who 
is  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  called  the  prettiest  girl  in  school ; 
she  had  chosen  prayer-time  to  pull  off  her  braids,  plait  her  wisp  of 
hair  into  a  pigtail  behind,  and  screw  up  her  little  row  of  curl-papers 
in  front.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  this  interesting  task  when  the 
Professor  came  in.  She  was  in  his  Latin  class,  and  had  been  trying 
to  be  very  fascinating.     You  can  imagine  how  she  felt,  sitting  there 
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shorn  of  her  glory,  one-half  her  forehead  crowned  with  little  hard 
knots  of  papers,  and  the  other  stringy  and  tumbled,  and  her  face  as 
red  as  fire,  and  his  eyes  going  through  her  like  needles." 

"  I  like  him,  I  like  him  for  it,"  Lois  says,  laughing.  "  But  what 
makes  the  girls  think  Miss  Avory  likes  him  ?" 

"Isn't  it  absurd  of  her,  that  plain  little  creature?  I  don't  know 
how  they  know  exactly  ;  some  of  them  overheard  her  sister  twitting 
about  some  such  weakness,  I  bflieve.  It's  certainly  so.  And  now 
they  say  she  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  you  —  says  uncharitable 
things  about  you  too,  I  suppose." 

"I  am  very  sorry  —  I  hope  not,"  Lois  says,  flushing  a  little.  "But 
I  suppose  if  she  really  loves  Mr.  Penrose  it  is  as  serious  and  life-and- 
death  a  matter  to  her  as  it  would  be  to  one  of  us  in  such  a  case.  She 
has  always  been  very  pleasant  to  me,  always  ;  and  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  must  be  tattle  and  gossip  ;  for  people  know  nothing  about 
it  when  they  say  that  there  is  anything  between  Mr,  Penrose  and  me. 
She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me  —  nothing." 

"  Is  that  positively  true  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  positive.  He  has  never  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  being  anything  but  his  friend.  Are  you  ready?  Let 
us  go  down.     Did  you  bring  that  new  music  ? " 

And  so  they  go  chatting  down-stairs.  Edward  does  not  make  his 
appearance  during  the  evening,  and  Lois,  presently  divining  the 
cause  of  Minnie's  uneasiness,  mentions  that  he  had  made  an  engage- 
ment for  that  evening  before  he  knew  that  she  was  coming.  Minnie 
ceases  to  watch  the  door,  and  executes  her  part  of  a  duett  with  in- 
creased attention  and  precision. 

"  I  must  go  presently,"  she  says,  pushing  her  stool  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  piano  and  settling  herself,  however,  as  Lois  opens 
before  her  a  copy  of  "  Traumerei  "  and  asks  her  to  play  it  for  them. 
Her  hands  fell  on  the  keys  as  she  spoke,  and  preparing  to  strike  the 
first  long  chord  she  says,  "  You  will  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with 
us,  won't  you,  Mr.  Penrose  ? "  He  hesitates,  and  as  she  begins 
playing  immediately,  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer.  Instead, 
he  stands  softly  turning  over  the  scattered  music,  his  eyes  furtively 
watching  the  lovely  face  of  Lois,  who  is  listening  to  the  music  with  a 
world  of  softness  and  dreaminess  expressed  in  her  lips  and  eyes. 
Minnie  dashes  into  a  lighter  piece  before  one  can  quite  say  Amen  !  to 
the  lovely  thing  she  has  finished  —  something  light  and  brilliant,  in 
the  presence  of  which  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  speak.  And  Mr.  Penrose 
going  to  the  open  window  which  looked  out  on  the  piazza  and  the 
sleeping  moonlight  world,  says,  "  Miss  Holme  !  "  She  rises  and  joins 
him.  He  drops  the  curtain  behind  her  as  she  enters  the  recess,  and 
they  are  in  the  fairy  outdoor  world.  But  she  does  not  wait  for  him 
to  speak. 

"Mr.  Penrose  —  what  was  I  going  to  say?  oh! — do  you  know  Miss 
Amy  Avory  very  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answers. 

"  Do  you  like  her?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replies  j  and  then  squaring  his  shoulders  with  the  reso- 
lute air  of  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  cowardly  or 
19 
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less  than  fair  and  frank,  he  goes  on :  "  Yes,  I  like  her.  She  is  a 
gentle  woman,  conscientious,  patient,  sincere,  sweet-tempered,  though 
she  has  had  much  to  sour  her ;  generous,  though  few  have  been  just 
to  her.  lean  scarcely  speak  more  highly  of  her  than  she  deserves, 
and  I  have  an  unlimited  respect  for  her." 

"  I  am  glad  there  is  some  one  who  does  her  justice ;  she  has  not 
many  friends  to  rely  on,  I  liked  her  when  I  used  to  know  her.  Does 
she  speak  of  me  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  sometimes  asks  me  about  you  —  asks  me  if  I  have  had  a 
pleasant  evening  when  I  come  from  visiting  you." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  her  ?  " 

"Generally  I  say  that  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time." 

"  You  do  not  praise  me  to  her  then,  do  you  1 "  coloring  a  Tittle  as 
she  speaks,  a  little  smile  about  the  sweet  mouth,  and  the  lovely  eyes 
looking  up  at  him.  "  Do  not,  please  ;  even  if  she  provokes  you  to  it, 
and  you  could  find  as  pleasant  things  to  say  to  her  of  me  as  to  me  of 
her,  do  not.  It  is  very  trying  to  hear  other  women  talked  about  all 
the  time,  or  praised." 

"  If  I  had  thought  you  did  not  want  to  hear  me  praise  Miss 
Avory  — " 

"  I  only  mean,  as  a  habit  in  conversation  it  is  impolitic.  I  —  I 
really  mean  that  I  do  not  want  you  to  praise  me  to  Miss  Avory. — You 
are  going  with  the  Blythes,  are  you  not?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  will  leave  you  yet  " 

"Yes,  you  will.  There,  Minnie  has  slipped  off  to  get  her  wrapping; 
they  are  going  almost  immediately.     Good-bye." 

"  It  is  not  good-bye.  Did  you  not  understand  what  I  began  to  say 
under  the  trees  ?     Listen  to  me  now." 

The  sweet  summer  moonlight  fell  softly  on  her,  the  soft  outdoor 
fragrance  slowly  drifted  in  through  the  open  window  by  which  they 
were  sitting.  Raymond  Penrose  never  forgot  these  accompaniments 
to  the  sweet  firm  voice  that  answered  him. 

"  It  is  much  better  not^  I  know  that  you  are  not  faint-hearted,  but 
it  will  hurt  me  worse  than  you  if  that  talk  i^  brought  to  an  end,  and 
you  will  shrink  from  paining  me,  though  you  dare  pain  for  yourself. 
You  are  ver}^  good,  you  are  very  strong  and  brave,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  lose  your  companionship.     That  is  all.     Will  you  say  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Good-bye  for  to-night." 

"Good-bye." 

Lois  stepped  out  on  the  piazza  with  her  guests  as  they  were  depart- 
ing.    She  had  one  moment  in  which  to  speak  to  Mr,  Maurice  aside. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Paris  lately?  "  she  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"  No.     When  I  hear  I  will  bring  you  the  news  —  shall  I?  " 

"  Will  you  ?  and  at  once,  as  soon  as  you  hear?  " 

"  Yes."     Taking  her  hand.     "  Good-night.     Are  you  not  tired  ?  " 

"  I  ?  _  not  at  all.  I  shall  not  go  upstairs  for  an  hour  yet.  It  is  tog 
lovely  a  night  to  waste.     Good-bye." 

And   as  Mr.   Penrose,  Minnie,  and    Mr.    Maurice    were    passing 
through  the  gates,  Lois  was   walking  down   the  garden-path  alone,  . 
lifting  her  fair  face  in  the  summer  moonlight  to  that  soft  warm  sky, 
that  did  not  seem  to  hide  a  God  who  could  send  her  any  future  mes- 
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senger  but  joy  trembling  down  the  moonlight  airy  spaces.  The  white 
roses  by  the  path,  the  old  bench,  the  lovely  night,  and  a  dream  of 
Harvey  far  away,  somehow  proved  true,  some  way  proved  tender, 
coming  back  at  last  to  cry  out  against  their  hard  past,  and  bless  the 
unknown  future.  Nothing  seems  impossible  to  a  woman  in  love.  If 
she  could  have  seen  his  figure  coming  down  the  path  at  this  moment, 
and  felt  his  warm  hands  press  her  shoulder,  she  would  not  have 
been  greatly  surprised.  The  only  marvel  was,  that  he  did  not  come 
just  at  this  fit  time  when  she  so  needed  him,  when  she  was  waiting 
there  in  the  summer  night,  wearing  the  old  white  dress  he  had  liked 
her  in  last  year,  and  which  she  had  a  sort  of  affection  for  because 
he  had  touched  and  praised  it. 

Came  the  next  afternoon,  sunny  and  smiling,  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
warm  and  flushed,  in  June  —  full  of  trailing  boughs,  bird-songs,  soft 
faint  winds,  cool  shadows,  and  the  sober  Sabbath  silence.  Mr. 
Maurice  Blythe  came  up  the  piazza  steps  at  Holme  House,  and  saw 
Lois  reading  alone  in  the  piazza  of  the  wing,  with  a  little  awning 
lowered  on  one  side  and  nearly  shading  her  from  the  afternoon  sun- 
light ;  but  warm  beams  were  playing  about  her  feet,  and  kissing  the 
hem  of  the  old  white  dress ;  and  she  was  leaning  sideways  in  her 
large  chair,  her  book  open  on  her  kness.  He  was  at  her  side  with 
a  light  chair  for  himself  before  she  knew  it,  and  had  swept  his  hand 
across  her  book,  and  taken  possession  of  it. 

"  Good  afternoon,  friend  o'  mine.     What  are  you  pondering  ?  " 

She. Was  not  startled  at  his  coming,  and  though  she  straightened 
herself  a  little,  she  replied  as  dreamily  as  if  he  had  quite  fallen  into 
her  mood.  "  It  is  such  a  lovely,  lazy  afternoon.  All  the  world  s$ems 
so  good.  And  I  have  been  reading  the  most  delicate,  shy  little  May- 
blooms  of  'good'  poetry,  and  feel  so  —  sublimated,  somehow.  I 
wish  I  had  wings." 

He  turned  over  the  book.  " '  The  Christian  Year.'  Religious 
poetry,  isn't  it?     The  name  sounds  dolefully  dull." 

"  It  isn't  dull !  "  she  said  with  more  emphasis,  taking  her  book 
back.     Listen  to  me  : 

'  Wken  Nature  tries  her  finest  touch, 

Weaving  her  vernal  wreath, 
Mark  ye  how  close  she  veils  her  round, 
Not  to  be  traced  by  sight  or  sound, 

Nor  soiled  by  rude  breath. 

'  Who  ever  saw  the  earliest  rose 

First  open  her  sweet  breast  ? 
Or,  when  the  summer  sun  goes  down, 
The  first  soft  star  in  evening's  crown 

Light  up  her  gleaming  crest  ? ' 

All  through  the  book  Keble  gives  everything  lovely  a  sort  of  holiness. 
With  his  '  lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning,'  he  gives  us  all  the 
gentlest,  perfectest  verses  ever  written  on  spring-time.  Mother  has 
made  me  love  the  book,  and  I  believe  after  all  I  was  thinking  of 
Aer.yifhen  you  came  up.  It  was  because  I  had  paused  over  these 
lines : 
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'  O  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done ; 

So  spake  the  Son. 
Be  this  our  charm,  fiiellowing  earth's  ruder  noise 

Of  griefs  and  Joys, 
So  may  we  cling  forever  to  Thy  breast 

In  perfect  rest.' 

I  was  thinking  how  the  *  ruder  noise  of  griefs  and  joys '  was  banished 
from  her.  She  seems  scarcely  to  understand  how  people  can  be 
spiteful  or  sour  or  untruthful.  I  have  seen  her  in  a  sort  of  gentle 
amaze  at  the  coarser,  rougher  manifestations  of  character  among  a 
certain  neglected  class  of  people  she  cares  for.  I  hope  you  do  not 
weary  of  my  often  speaking  of  my  mother?"  naively.  "I  think  of 
her  a  good  deal." 

"  I  like  to  listen.  I  wish  all  the  world  had  more  of  her  spirit ;  for 
there  are  griefs  and  joys  that  are  not  mellowed  by  any  resignation, 
but  put  all  the  world's  music  out  of  tune  by  their  discordant  clangor  — 
for  each  of  us  in  his  time." 

She  withdrew  her  gaze  from  the  far-off  blue  and  purple  distances, 
and  looked  at  him.  The  happy  glance  she  withdrew  from  those  hills 
would  never  return  to  them. 

"  Is  that  a  note  of  warning  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  I  have  heard  from  Paris,"  he  said.  He  was  not  curious  to  look 
in  her  face.  He  had  twisted  an  over-blown  rose  from  an  intrusive 
spray  at  his  elbow,  and  was  softly  swaying  it  and  tapping  it  against 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  A  rose-leaf  fell.  "  Harvey  Alexander 
and  Miss  Louise  Gaddys  have  been  married." 

Poor  old  white  dress  !  Foolish  old  promises !  Letters  read  over 
in  vain  !  What  a  strange  quiet  voice  spoke  first  after  this  —  spoke 
as  the  last  rose-leaf,  softly  tapped,  fell  from  the  bare  yellow  rose- 
stamens.  "Poor  thing!  "  it  said,  reflectingly  —  and  a  sweeping  white 
hand  caught  at  and  idly  detained  the  leaf  that  fluttered  downward 
through  the  air.  The  Sunday  silence  was  deepened  then,  and  perfect 
stillness  was  in  the  air. 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  very  happy,"  Lois  says  presently.  Her  great 
limpid  eyes  are  looking  gravely  at  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan,  which 
by  a  dexterous  move  she  has  unfurled  and  behind  which  she  hides 
her  trembling  mouth.  "  I  suppose  Louise  must  have  made  a  lovely 
bride  :  she  looks  pretty  in  white,  she  is  so  fair  and  golden-y.  Did 
you  have  an  account  of  the  wedding  ? " 

"  Not  much  of  one.  Harvey  wrote  to  me.  It  was  a  short  letter, 
and  not  filled  with  those  minutiae  with  which  women  make  their  letters 
delightful." 

"  Have  you  the  letter  here  ?  "  she  asks.  It  is  a  half-coaxing  voice, 
and  she  holds  out  her  hand  for  it  with  a  sort  of  entreaty,  though  a  re- 
bellious blush  stains  her  cheek. 

"  I  burned  it.     I  never  keep  letters,"  he  answers. 

"Was  there  anything  in  it  about  —  me?"  she  asks,  flushing  redder 
yet,  but  persisting, 

"  He  —  asked  if  I  ever  saw  you  and  how  you  were,  I  believe." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,"  she  says,  coldly,  yet  glad.  "Did 
they  use  to  seem  very  happy  when  they  were  together?"  her  eyes  on 
the  hills  again. 
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"They  seemed  the  same  thing,  together  or  apart.  He  was  always 
gay  and  laughing;  and  she,  pretty  and  cool  and  serene — just  as 
usual." 

"/  have  had  an  idea  that  he  was  the  more  in  love  of  the  two." 
.    "  He  seemed  so." 

"What  did  he  ever  tell  you  of  me?"  suddenly  flashing  about  with 
a  stormy,  crimsoned,  lovely  face.  "  Of  course  I  have  known  from  the 
very  first  that  you  knew  about  it.     Tell  me." 

"He  always  praised  you,  admired  you,  told  me  he  honored  you." 

"Yes,  but  when  he  told  you  of  me  at  first?" 

"Ah  !  then  he  said  he  loved  you.  Great  Heavens ! "  as  the  blazing 
color  died  out  and  tears  leaped  to  her  eyes,  "  do  not  look  so ! 
Some  day  how  glad  you  will  be  of  his  folly !  He  will  never  make 
much  of  a  man  ;  he  never  was  all  you  must  have  thought  him.  Some 
day  you  will  marry  a  man  so  much  his  superior  that  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  believe  in  this  old  delusion.  If  you  chose,  you  know  you  could 
have  a  regular  court  about  you  before  he  returns,  and  sho\y  him  — " 

"Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  pleasure  in  that?"  she  inter- 
rupts. "  If  I  could  have  fifty  men  to  say  over  and  over  that  same  old 
story,  do  you  think  I  would  be  sure  any  of  them  were  more  sincere 
than  he?  Don't  you  know  that  would  be  the  most  stupid  life  in  the 
world  ?  I  would  not  pick  and  choose  out  of  all  the  world  a  retinue 
of  lovers  to  have  about  me  if  I  could.  I  only  desire  that  nobody 
shall  ever  say  '  love  '  to  me  again  !  " 

"  You  would  not  have  him  back  if  you  could,  would  you  ? "  he  asks, 
with  a  sort  of  yearning  pity  in  his  voice.  "  There  is  no  use  to  conceal 
my  belief  from  you  :  I  believe  if  he  were  back  here,  and  you  willed  it, 
he  could  no  more  help  caring  supremely  for  you  than  he  could  help 
breathing.     You  could  revenge  yourself." 

"That  would  be  base  and  wicked,"  she  replies,  quite  calm,  and 
ashy-pale  ;  but  his  words  seemed  to  have  stabbed  her,  "  Even  if  I 
could,  would  I  yield  to  that  temptation  ?  I  should  never  part  him 
and  Louise  ;  if  I  could,  I  would  knit  them  together.  I  haven't  any 
longing  to  be  more  wretched  through  sinfulness." 

"  You  have  one  gift  of  which  I  think  you  will  never  weary,  and  one 
interest  and  expectation  in  life.  Your  brush  has  genius  in  it:  you 
could  be  a  great  artist." 

"  I  do  love  to  paint !  I  have  nothing  else  to  occupy  my  time  and 
thoughts  J  but  even  if  one  had  fame,  you  know  that  is  not  happiness 
or  content ;  and  unless  one  feels  that  overplus  of  energy  which  enjoys 
the  mere  struggle  upwards,  and  the  plotting  and  contriving  which  must 
be  before  one  makes  a  name  —  why,  one  has  not  much  to  care  for." 

"  Then  there  seems,  just  now,  that  nothing  is  left  you  to  gain  or  win 
for  yourself,  for  which  you  care  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"  Do  you  know  that  there  comes  a  day  like  this  to  everybody?  " 

She  looks  at  him  in  silence. 

"  Sooner  or  later  one  must  be  disenchanted.     The  disappointment  f 

that  always  pursues  those  who  are  looking  for  their  individual  pleasure 
in  life  is  a  Nemesis  that  overtakes  them  sooner  or  later.  Life  is  not 
kind  to  any  selfish  joy  or  hope.  There  is  left  one  thing  for  those  who 
are  disenchanted — " 
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*'The  hope  in  God  and  heaven." 

"  So  you  say.  I  believe  it  may  be  so.  But  I  am  not  preaching  you 
a  sermon.  The  one  thing  I  find  left  in  daily  life  is  unselfishly  to 
minister  to  one's  kind.  Do  not  care  so  much  for  what  happens  to 
yourself.  What  happens  is  inevitable,  as  /  say,  or  is  God's  will,  as 
the  religious  say  ;  both  may  be  right.  Give  up  yourself ;  it  is  a  hard 
fight,  but  there  is  duty,  and  there  is  faithfulness  and  kindness  and 
comforting  helpfulness.  Smile  in  the  face  of  life  ;  be  true  ;  keep 
your  own  griefs  under  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  though  there  is  no 
illusion  left  in  life,  there  is  some  honest  pleasure.  Don't  even 
indirectly  seek  your  own  happiness  in  this  way ;  people  will  not 
give  you  real  sympathy  and  understanding  appreciation.  There 
won't  be  much  sincere  gratitude ;  every  love  will  have  its  small 
deceits  and  specks  of  decay  ;  but  there  is  some  good  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  great  need  of  unselfish  people." 

"  I  was  never  called  selfish,"  she  answers,  half  proudly,  half  en- 
treatingly  searching  his  face. 

"  No,  not  grossly  so  ;  it  is  not  in  you.  There  is  true  nobleness  in 
you  \  but  you  never  cared  that  all  about  you  should  be  happy  as  much 
as  to  be  happy  yourself." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.     Can  one  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  When  nothing  possible  makes  much  difference  to 
one's  self;  when  one  looks  at  one's  chances  with  sober  eyes,  and  life's 
best  pleasure  ceases  to  be  of  much  moment,  and  we  begin  to  see  how 
many  are  worse  off  than  we  —  that  the  multitude  is  passionately 
striving,  that  it  cannot  rest  and  look  on,  that  it  takes  sorrow  bitterly 
and  sourly,  and  joy  greedily  and  proudly  ;  many  are  thrust  under ; 
many  need  a  kind  word  ;  many  are  lonely  and  ignorant.  What  are 
we  in  all  this  throng?  We  all  come  to  our  end  sooner  or  later.  We 
are  of  the  world  now,  and  might  care  for  our  inheritance." 

It  is  a  long  time  that  they  sit  talking  after  that.  Once  he  rises  to 
go,  and  she  detains  him.  He  makes  no  scruple  after  that  of  staying 
as  long  as  he  pleases. 

The  hours  pass,  the  sunlight  flickers  and  fades,  the  purple  shadows 
come,  the  birds  sing  no  more,  the  trailing  boughs  and  blossoms  are 
filling  the  dewy  darkness  with  sweetness.  It  is  in  this  hour  that  a 
little  voice  from  the  darkened  house  asks  Lois  if  she  is  not  going  to 
sing  this  evening.  Mr.  Maiirice  notes  the  hymn  she  sings  as  he 
takes  any  easy-chair  in  the  window,  and  listens  silently,  a  privileged 
guest,  to  the  trembling,  passionate  voice  that  soars  heavenward  in 
singing  "  Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  angelic  sounds  are  swelling ";  and 
stronger  and  sweeter  rose  the  tender  voice  — 

"Rest  comes  at  last,  though  life  be  long  and  dreary; 
The  day  must  dawfi,  the  darksome  night  be  past ; 
All  journeys  end  in  welcome  to  the  weary, 
And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last ! 

1  "Angels,  sing  on,  your  faithful  watches  keeping, 
Sing  us  sweet  fragments  of  the  songs  above, 
Till  morning's  joy  shall  end  the  night  of  weeping. 
And  life's  long  shadows  break  in  cloudless  love  f'' 
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IN  the  department  of  Vienne,  not  far  from  the  battle-field  of 
Poitiers,  is  the  little  old  town  of  Loudun.  In  the  days  when 
France  was  divided  into  provinces  it  was  included  in  what  was  known 
as  Haut  Poitou,  on  the  confines  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and  was 
itself  the  capital  of  a  little  district  called  the  Loudunois.  Its  history- 
has  not  been  exceptionally  eventful  nor  exceptionally  commonplace, 
but  the  tradition  which  to  this  day  is  best  known  among  its  inhabit- 
ants is  the  story  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Urbain  Grandier  —  a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  effects  of  human  credulity,  personal  hatred  and 
the  anger  of  a  great  minister. 

In  the  year  1626  an  Ursuline  convent  was  established  at  Loudun. 
The  order  had  but  recently  appeared  in  France,  and  was  not  very 
well  supplied  with  the  treasures  of  this  world.  Its  members  were 
nearly  all  of  excellent  social  position,  but  penniless  —  the  daughters 
in  many  instances  of  noble  families  who  were  condemned  to  celibacy 
from  lack  of  wherewithal  to  supply  their  dots.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  Loudun,  where  the  community  was  compelled  to  eke  out 
its  resources  by  keeping  a  boarding-school.  The  Lady  Superior  of 
the  convent  was  Jeanne  de  Belfiel,  a  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Cose, 
and  a  niece  ,of  M.  de  Laubardemont,  a  Counsellor  of  State  and  a 
trusted  friend  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  first  director  of  the  con- 
vent was  the  Abbe  Moussant,  and  under  the  conduct  of  this  wise 
and  upright  ecclesiastic  its  affairs  flourished,  and  the  Ursuline  nuns 
became  the  edification  of  the  city.  Unfortunately  for  them  he  died, 
and  his  death  was  the  beginning  of  the  scandalous  celebrity  which 
they  acquired,  not  only  in  the  province,  but  throughout  France. 

The  house  they  occupied  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and 
the  ghost-stories  told  about  it  suggested  to  some  of  the  younger  and 
more  frolicsome  nuns  the  idea  of  frightening  their  companions  into 
the  belief  that  the  convent  was  visited  by  the  spectre  of  its  deceased 
director.  Having  taken  some  of  the  boarders  into  their  confidence, 
they  rose  in  the  dead  of  night  and  filled  the  house  with  those  sepul- 
chral groans  which  are  generally  supposed  to  accompany  the  advent 
of  visitors  from  the  land  of  spirits.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of 
this  first  night's  experiment,  they  clambered  over  the  roof,  which  the 
construction  of  the  houses  in  Loudon  rendered  an  easy  task,  and 
entered  a  garret,  where  they  dragged  chains  and  boxes  around  and 
frightened  the  rest  of  the  community  half  out  of  their  wits.  They 
even  entered  the  dormitory  of  the  boarders,  being  admitted  by  one  of 
the  latter,  a  rollicking  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  in  the  plot,  and  once 
in,  pulled  the  clothes  off  the  beds,  and  indulged  in  similar  extrava- 
gances. This  pleasant  comedy,  however,  was  destined  to  end  in  a 
terrible  tragedy. 

The  successor  of  the  Abb6  Moyssant  in  the  directorship  was  a 
certain  Jean  Mignon.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  vindictive 
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and  ambitious,  of  considerable  talents  and  a  taste  for  intrigue,  and 
anxious  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  austere  piety.  No  sooner  was  he 
established  at  the  convent  than  the  older  nuns  told  him  of  the  con- 
stant terror  in  which  they  lived  by  reason  of  their  ghostly  visitors, 
while  the  younger  ones  made  him  the  confidant  of  their  recent  sky- 
larking. He  seemed  to  authorise  the  latter's  sport  by  not  forbidding 
it,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  others  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
their  alarms.  This  accommodating  spirit  was  by  no  means  in  accord 
with  the  rigid  piety  of  which  he  made  parade.  It  seemed  unaccount- 
able that  he  did  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  silly  tricks,  whose  only 
effect  was  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  superstition  ;  but  he  already  had  in  his 
head  a  scheme  of  revenge,  and  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  these 
nocturnal  exercises  to  crush  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  his  bitter 
enemy  —  Urbain  Grandier. 

Urbain  Grandier,  the  son  of  a  notary  of  Sable,  was  born  in 
Roueres,  near  that  little  city.  He  had  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at 
Bordeaux,  and,  his  talents  winning  his  teachers'  friendship,  they  gave 
him  the  cure  of  St.  Pierre  du  Marche  at  Loudun,  and  also  procured 
for  him  a  professorship  in  the  College  of  St.  Croix.  The  union  of 
these  two  titles  on  the  head  of  a  single  individual,  and  he  too  a 
stranger  to  the  province,  exposed  him  to  the  envy  of  many  ecclesi- 
astics, and  made  for  him  a  host  of  enemies  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  any  misstep  he  might  take.  Grandier  was  possessed  of  a  fine,  well- 
proportioned  figure,  a  noble  bearing,  and  agreeable  manners ;  he  was 
careful  in  his  dress,  without  foppery  ;  and  his  conversation  was  easy, 
elegant,  and  enlivened  with  the  flashes  of  a  brilliant  wit.  As  he  was 
by  no  means  as  particular  in  his  morals  as  he  was  in  his  dress,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  handsome  priest  excited  the  jealousy  of  others 
than  those  of  his  own  profession.  Angry  husbands  and  irate  fathers 
figured  among  his  enemies.  His  gallantries  were  numerous ;  but 
there  was  one  yoUng  lady  in  particular,  Madeleine  de  Brou,  with 
whom  it  was  whispered  he  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage,  having 
written  a  book  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  to  quiet  her  con- 
science. He  himself  was  very  reticent  as  to  his  amours,  and  on  no 
occasion  did  he  utter  a  word  which  could  compromise  the  reputation 
of  any  of  his  fair  admirers. 

Untortunately  for  Urbain,  although  with  his  friends  he  was  mild 
and  amiable,  with  his  enemies  he  was  proud  and  haughty.  Obstinate 
by  nature,  jealous  of  his  position,  intractable  where  his  interests  were 
concerned,  he  repulsed  attacks  and  injuries  with  a  hauteur  and  vio- 
lence which  turned  his  adversaries  into  irreconcilable  foes.  Among 
these  figured  three  priests  —  Mounier,  Barot,  and  Mignon  —  with  each 
of  whom  he  had  had  some  petty  squabble,  which  his  haughty  conduct 
had  turned  into  a  serious  cause  of  offence.  The  most  furious  of  his 
enemies,  however,  who  from  his  position  as  Procureiir  du  Roi  could  do 
him  an  evil  turn,  was  a  M.  Trinquant,  with  whose  daughter  Grandier 
was  suspected  of  too  great  intimacy,  and  whose  maladroit  efforts  to 
extort  a  confession  from  the  girl  had  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  live  unmolested  amid  so  many 
exasperated  enemies  of  every  condition  in  life,  eagerly  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  a  man  without  any  support  in  the  city,  and 
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whose  only  hold  there  was  derived  from  his  talents  and  the  position 
he  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  leaders  of  the  clique  opposed  to  Urbain  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference at  Trinquant's  house,  and  determined  that  they  would  let  no 
chance  slip  for  ruining  their  common  enemy  and  chasing  him  from 
Loudun,  Their  first  step  was  to  bring  against  him  an  accusation  of 
immoral  conduct.  Having  suborned  two  witnesses  to  testify  to  cer- 
tain improprieties  on  his  part,  they  procured  an  order  that  he  should 
be  examined  by  the  Lieutenant-Criminel  and  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Michel,  who  were  both  among  the  most  bitter  of  his  enemies.  This 
proceeding,  however,  came  to  naught;  for  whatever  Grandier's  private 
conduct  might  have  been,  he  was  too  shrewd  to  give  his  enemies  a 
hold  upon  him.  Neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow  would  come  forward 
to  testify  against  the  handsome  cure  ;  so  that,  though  his  judges  sen- 
tenced him  to  banishment  from  Loudun,  at  the  same  time  interdicting 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  the  sentence  was  so 
manifestly  against  the  evidence,  that  on  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Bor- 
deaux the  interdict  was  removed  ;  while  Grandier,  having  hurried  to 
Paris  and  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  was  ordered  by 
Louis  XIIL  to  return  to  Loudun.  He  made  his  entry  into  the  city  in 
triumph,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in  his  hand  in  token  of  victory. 
Such  haughty  conduct  scandalised  the  decent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  his  best  friends  blamed  his  ostentation,  while  the  rage  of  his 
enemies  was  redoubled.  Their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  soon  to  be 
satisfied  :  a  dark  plot  was  woven  around  him  from  whose  meshes 
there  was  no  .escape. 

Mignon  had  encouraged  the  nocturnal  sports  of  the  young  Ursu- 
lines,  till  a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  that  the  convent  was 
haunted.  Some  of  the  nuns  felt  at  times  that  feeling  of  despondency 
and  depression  that  is  not  uncommon  in  such  communities.  The 
crafty  priest  assured  them  that  these  signs  of  a  malady  purely  physical 
were  undoubted  symptoms  of  possession,  and  their  minds,  impressed 
by  the  recent  spectral  appearances  in'the  convent,  gave  ready  credence 
to  his  tale.  He  then  undertook  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits.  His 
patients,  warned  beforehand  that  this  process  would  torment  the 
devils  which  possessed  them,  gave  vent,  in  good  faith,  to  cries  and 
contortions  of  which  their  imagination  was  the  sole  cause.  The 
power  of  the  spirits  rapidly  increased,  possession  became  contagious 
in  the  convent,  and  Mignon  failed  not  to  profit  by  the  circumstance. 
He  told  M'lle  de  Belfiel,  the  Superior,  that  this  event,  far  from  being 
unfortunate  for  the  convent,  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  it  from 
the  financial  distress  in  which  it  was  plunged.  Pious  and  charitable 
people,  touched  by  the  evils  which  afflicted  these  poor  children,  would 
be  liberal  in  their  gifts,  while  the  order  would  gain  a  celebrity  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  advantageous.  The  prophecy  was  in  every 
respect  accomplished,  and  the  Superior,  who  placed  faith  in  the 
Director's  rose-colored  visions,  lived  to  see  them  realised  ;  but  she 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  temporal  good 
which  accrued  to  her  convent,  for,  although  she  played  the  principal 
role  among  the  possessed,  it  was  seen  in  the  sequel  that  she  could 
not  for  an  instant  have  acted  in  good  faith. 
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Mignon  inflamed  the  mind  of  this  young  girl  (she  was  only  nine- 
teen) with  pious  inducements,  and  quieted  her  conscience  with  the 
assurance  that  a  lie,  when  uttered  in  the  service  of  religion,  was  no 
sin.  Loudun  down  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
filled  with  Huguenots.  Mignon  persuaded  the  nuns  that  these  heretics 
would  be  confounded  by  seeing  evil  spirits  cast  out  by  the  help  of 
those  mysteries  which  they  despised.  When  the  Superior  was  once 
gained,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  inducing  one  or  two  more  to  join 
with  her  in  playing  the  piece  which  their  director  had  concocted. 
The  comedy  being  prepared  and  the  actresses  engaged,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  ensure  the  denouement  which  Mignon  and  his  adherents 
desired.  He  suddenly  discovered  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  was 
careful  not  to  present  it  with  force  enough  to  discourage  his  pupils 
from  playing  the  part  they  were  eager  to  take.  The  devil,  he  said, 
never  entered  a  human  body  without  the  intervention  of  a  magician. 
Some  one  must  be  named  in  this  case  as  a  partner  with  his  infernal 
majesty.  He  remained  silent,  apparently  in  thought,  for  some  time, 
then  suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration,  exclaimed,  "  Urbain  Grandier 
—  the  very  man."  He  pictured  the  cure  to  his  pupils  as  a  wicked 
man,  who  had  scandalised  the  Church  and  the  city  with  his  de- 
baucheries. No  doubt  he  really  was  a  magician  or  he  could  not 
have  hoodwinked  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  remitted  the  just 
sentence  passed  upon  him.  If  he  were  a  magician,  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  laying  a  few  extra  sins  to  his  charge  ;  perhaps  it  might 
lead  him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  So  reasoned  the  subtle  priest, 
and  his  hearers  drank  in  the  words  with  willing  ears  ;  he  took  good 
care  not  to  let  them  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  dark  path  on  which 
they  were  entering  were  the  faggot  and  the  stake  —  for  Grandier,  if 
their  stories  were  believed  —  for  themselves,  if  the  fraud  was  dis- 
covered. Once  fairly  embarked  in  their  imposture,  Mignon  felt  sure 
there  could  be  no  turning  back  for  the  unfortunate  nuns ;  their 
character  and  their  life  would  be  both  at  stake. 

The  minds  of  the  young  girls  being  thus  prepared,  he  had  next  to 
instruct  them  in  the  physical  details  of  the  plan.  Some  few  honestly 
believed  they  were  bewitched  ;  these  were  left  to  act  as  their  imagina- 
tions might  dictate  ;  others,  however,  were  playing  a  part  and  required 
careful  training.  Mignon  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  priest  named 
Barr^,  a  man  of  morose  temperament,  visionary  and  hypocritical,  who 
readily  entered  into  his  plans,  and  this  worthy  pair  employed  them- 
selves for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  secretly  practising  their  actresses  in 
their  new  role.  When  they  deemed  their  pupils  sufficiently  expert  to 
give  a  public  exhibition,  they  sent  for  the  Bailli  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Criminel,  begging  them  to  come  and  make  an  examination,  informing 
them  that  some  of  the  community  were  possessed  with  devils,  one  of 
them  answering  in  Latin  to  all  questions  put  to  her,  although  she  had 
never  learned  that  language.  The  two  officials  quickly  repaired  to 
the  convent.  Mignon  met  them  at  the  door,  gave  them  a  full  history 
of  the  case,  and  said  the  Superior  was  possessed  by  a  devil  named 
Astaroth,  and  Sister  Claire  by  another  named  Zabulon.  With  this 
preamble  he  took  them  to  a  room  where  the  afflicted  nuns  were  found 
in  bed,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sympathising  friends.     No  sooner 
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did  Jeanne  de  Belfiel  perceive  the  two  visitors  than  she  went  into 
violent  convulsions,  contorting  her  limbs  into  the  most  fantastic 
s,hapes,  squealing  like  a  little  pig,  and  making  such  horrible  grimaces 
that  although  a  very  beautiful  girl  she  appeared  absolutely  hideous. 
Mignon  by  way  of  exorcism  laid  his  fingers  on  her  mouth,  and  then 
asked  her  a  few  questions  in  Latin,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  same 
language.  She  said  the  demon  had  entered  into  her  by  means  of  a 
rose,  and  that  this  had  been  brought  about  by  Urbain  Grandier. 
Her  story  recited  she  grew  calm,  and  took  some  food.  Meanwhile 
the  lay-sister  Claire  went  into  convulsions  for  the  edification  of  the 
magistrates.  She  too  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  it  was  remarked  at 
the  time  that  the  devils  of  Loudun  had  the  good  taste  not  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  the  old  nuns  or  the  ugly  ones.  Her  devil's  name 
was  Zabulon,  and  his  education  had  been  sadly  neglected,  for  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  Latin,  and  to  every  question  shouted  out  "  I'autre, 
I'autre,"  referring  his  inquisitors  to  his  friend  Astaroth  for  further 
information. 

When  the  account  of  this  scene  was  made  known  in  the  city, 
opinions  were  much  divided  and  discussion  ran  high  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  magistrates  warned  Mignon  not  to  try  any  more  exorcisms 
except  in  their  presence,  and  suggested  that  even  then  he  had  better 
not  conduct  the  affair  himself.  This  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  for  he  had  trained  his  pupils  with  great  care,  and  Barre  was 
in  the  plot.  The  latter  tried  his  hand  with  the  devils  when  the  mag- 
istrates next  came,  and  had  very  good  luck.  Astaroth  seemed  very 
angry,  he  threw  the  Superior  into  strong  convulsions  ;  she  thrust  out 
her  tongue  and  foamed  at  the  mouth.  Some  questions  were  put  to 
the  demon,  but  after  answering  a  few  of  them  he  became  doubtful  of 
his  Latin  and  cried  "finis."  Barr6  then  exorcised  Jeanne  in  the 
name  of  several  saints,  whereupon  she  became  quite  calm  and  com- 
municative. She  said  that  Grandier  had  sent  the  compact  he  had 
signed  with  Satan  into  the  convent,  in  the  shape  of  a  rose,  trans- 
mitting it  by  the  help  of  a  magician  named  Pivart,  who  gave  it  to  a 
little  girl  to  throw  over  the  fence.  She  herself  had  first  been  attacked 
about  ten  o'clock  one  night  while  in  bed,  several  nuns  being  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  Some  invisible  person  had  seized  her  hand  and 
placed  in  it  three  black  thorns,  then  closing  her  hand  they  had 
pierced  the  flesh  and  she  screamed  ;  the  sisters  coming  to  her  assist- 
ance, she  showed  them  the  thorns,  but  they  could  find  no  one.  Her 
story  ended,  Claire  went  into  convulsions  again,  but  without  attracting 
much  attention,  for  a  new  actor  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of 
a  large  black  cat,  which  descended  the  chimney  and  climbed  to  the 
canopy  over  the  Lady  Superior's  bed.  At  this  apparition,  which  it  was 
supposed  must  be  either  a  potent  magician  or  the  head-devil  himself, 
half  the  assembly  shrieked  and  fled.  A  few,  however,  of  the  stouter 
hearted  scaled  the  canopy,  captured  the  demon  and  placed  him  on 
the  bed,  whereupon  the  intrepid  Barre  began  his  exorcisms  with  all 
due  solemnity.  This  devil,  however,  was  dumb,  and  after  regarding 
the  energetic  priest  with  grave  surprise,  the  cat  blinked  its  eyes  two 
or  three  times,  curled  its  tail  up -under  its  chin,  and  gently  purring, 
settled  itself  to  rest.     The  mystery  was  solved  when  one  of  the  lay 
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sisters,  plucking  up  courage  and  examining  it  more  carefully,  ex- 
claimed, "Why !  it's  only  our  own  old  cat  after  all." 

This  seance  over,  Barre  told  the  magistrates  they  had  better  come 
the  next  day,  when  the  devil  would  be  more  explicit.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Criminel  suggested  that  he  would  like  some  further  information 
as  to  the  magician  Pivart.  Barre  replied  that  Astaroth  would  give 
full  particulars  both  about  him  and  about  the  little  girl.  This  pro- 
phecy as  to  what  the  devil  was  going  to  say  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  community  :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
intercourse  between  priest  and  demon  was  rather  too  intimate,  and 
from  this  time  there  was  a  strong  party  formed  in  defence  of 
Grandier. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  long  rigmarole  of  absurdities  which 
were  made  use  of  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Asta- 
roth made  terrible  mistakes  in  his  Latin,  and  proved  to  be  ignorant 
of  Scotch,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  Another  pretty  little  nun  — 
Sister  Agnes  —  declared  herself  possessed  by  a  demon  named  Elinie, 
whose  powers  were  rather  limited,  her  sole  performance  consisting  in 
kicking  up  her  heels,  laughing,  and  crying  our  "Grandier." 

The  latter  had  not  been  idle  :  he  had  appealed  to  the  Bailli  and  tp 
all  those  in  authority  who  were  friendly  to  him  ;  had  pointed  out  dis- 
crepancies in  the  performances  of  the  possessed  nuns ;  and  stated 
that  he  had  never  been  inside  the  convent,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  any 
of  the  sisters.  There  were  so  many  signs  of  fraud  in  the  actions  of 
the  Superior  and  her  companions  that  Grandier  was  declared  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Despite  this  verdict,  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  in  safety :  suspicion  had  been  excited  against 
him  ;  many  persons  honestly  believed  that  the  Ursulines  were  pos- 
sessed ;  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence  had  been  accumulated,  for  in 
addition  to  the  stances  at  which  the  Lieutenant-Criminel  had  been 
present,  there  had  been  exorcisms  before  Grandier's  bitter  enemy, 
the  Frocureur  du  Roi,  the  written  reports  of  which,  duly  authenticated, 
had  been  filed  away  till  some  other  accusation  should  give  his  foes  a 
chance  to  attack  him  again.     They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  Royal  Council  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
resolved,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  government,  to 
destroy  all  the  fortresses  in  the  interior  of  France.  The  commission 
to  rase  the  walls  of  Loudun  had  been  given  to  M.  de  Laubardemont, 
a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  ordinary  instrument 
of  his  vengeance  or  his  policy,  when  that  great  minister  had  determined 
to  remove  any  one  under  the  formalities  of  the  law.  He  had  already 
executed  several  such  commissions,  and  was  destined  to  acquire  in- 
creased celebrity  by  his  connection  with  the  intrigues  which  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  Cinq  Mars  and  de  Thou.  Laubardemont  had  several 
friends  among  Grandier's  enemies,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to 
interest  him  in  their  cause.*  No  scruples  of  conscience  interfered, 
and  he  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Cardinal.  Quite  op- 
portunely for  the  cabal,  an  event  occurred  which  enabled  them  to 
arouse  the  anger  of  that  great  minister  against  the  unfortunate  cure 
of  Loudun. 

A  woman  of  Loudun,  Hamon  by  name,  had  been  taken  into  the 
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service  of  the  Queen  ;  she  was  an  old  parishioner  of  Grandier,  and  he 
still  corresponded  with  her.  At  this  period  a  bitter  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity existed  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  Cardinal ;  they  were 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  King's  favor, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  one  day  who  would  triumph  the  next. 
At  a  time  when  the  Queen  was  in  the  ascendant,  there  appeared  a 
satire  on  the  Cardinal,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Le  Cordonnier  de  la 
Reine  Mere."  It  was  written  in  a  wretched  style  ;  but,  as  it  revealed 
certain  secrets  and  intrigues  which  Richelieu  had  deemed  impene- 
trable, and  called  attention  to  facts  connected  with  his  birth  and 
early  life  which  he  wished  to  conceal,  it  had  a  rapid  circulation  ;  his 
anger  was  excited,  and  he  used  every  means  to  ascertain  its  author. 
The  Capuchin  monks  at  once  wrote  to  the  celebrated  Joseph,  a  mem- 
ber of  their  order,  who  was  the  Cardinal's  favorite,  being  spoken  of 
at  Court  as  "I'Eminence  Grise,"  suggesting  that  Grandier  was  the 
author  of  the  satire  and  calling  attention  to  his  intercourse  with 
Hamon. 

Laubardemont  arrived  from  Loudun,  with  a  long  story  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ursulines:  he  had  been  himself  a  witness  of  their 
contortions  and  grimaces ;  for  upon  his  appearance  at  Loudun  the 
demons  had  returned,  each,  like  the  devil  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
bringing  with  him  seven  others  worse  than  himself.  Five  other  nuns 
and  two  lay-sisters  were  among  the  possessed  ;  na)'',  the  devils  were 
so  numerous  that  they  were  able  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Chinon,  where  they  entered  into  two  pious  women, 
friends  of  the  exorciser  Barre.  While  Laubardemont  was  relating 
his  story,  Joseph  called  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  his  corre- 
spondents that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  the  recent  satire.  In  vain 
had  Urbain  published  books  the  style  of  which  might  at  once  have 
absolved  him  from  the  charge  of  having  put  his  hand  to  a  libel  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  the  fish-market.  The  Cardinal  remembered 
that  long  before,  when  he  was  only  Armand  Du  Plessis,  he  had  had  a 
dispute  with  Urbain  on  a  question  of  precedence,  in  which  the  latter 
had  triumphed.  Where  reasons  of  State  did  not  interfere,  this  great 
minister  was  by  no  means  averse  to  gratifying  his  private  resentment 
he  directed  Laubardemont  to  repair  at  once  to  Loudun,  with  full 
power  to  organise  a  special  court  of  inquiry,  and  to  try  the  cure  on 
the  charge  of  sorcery. 

From  this  time  his  doom  was  sealed.  He  was  arrested,  his  papers 
seized,  and  the  exorcisms  recommenced.  Grown  more  confident  by 
reason  of  the  known  countenance  of  a  man  in  Laubardemont's  posi- 
tion, and  trusting  the  expertness  which  seven  months'  practice  had 
given  their  pupils,  Mignon,  Barre,  and  a  new  exorciser,  one  Lactance, 
a  Capuchin  friar,  ventured  to  conduct  the  performances  in  public, 
and  they  were  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Croix,  Some  of  Grandier's 
friends  were  present  and  did  'their  best  to  disclose  the  imposture. 
One  of  the  devils,  Elinie  by  name,  had  promised  that  he  would  take 
off  M.  Laubardemont's  hat  and  hold  it  in  the  air.  While  the  assembly 
was  watching  for  this  phenomenon,  Dr.  Duncan,  a  hard-headed 
Scotchman  then  settled  at  Loudjan,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  What's 
this?"  and  springing  forward,  seized  a  line  cord  with  a  hook  at  the 
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end  of  it,  which  hung  from  a  neighboring  column  in  suspicious  prox- 
imity to  Laubardemont's  head.  A  monk  who  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cord,  which  passed  through  an  eye  on  the  column,  abruptly 
decamped,  and  Dr.  Duncan  dryly  remarked,  "Our  little  friend  Elinie 
is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  but  not  very  clever  in  concealing  them." 

On  another  occasion  M.  du  Lude  presented  himself  to  the  exer- 
cisers, and  said  he  had  inherited  from  one  of  his  ancestors  a  very 
precious  relic,  which  he  kept  in  a  gold  box.  He  had  his  doubts 
as  to  its  authenticity :  would  they  try  it  for  him  ?  Lactance  took 
the  gold  box  and  put  it  to  the  head  of  the  Superior.  No  sooner  had 
he  done  so  than  she  went  into  a  terrible  state  ;  she  foamed  at  th& 
mouth,  she  kicked  and  howled.  The  monks  were  delighted,  and 
Laubardemont,  blandly  smiling,  remarked,  "  You  will  have  no  further 
doubt  about  your  relic,  M.  du  Lude."  "No  indeed,"  was  the  reply-, 
"  for  it's  only  my  snuff-box,"  and  opening  the  box,  he  showed  the 
audience  that  it  was  empty. 

Despite  these  indications  of  fraud,  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
set  strongly  against  Grandier.  The  leaders  of  the  community,  civil 
and  religious,  were  opposed  to  him,  and  the  multitude,  credulous  in 
all  matters  supernatural,  followed  their  lead.  The  small  number  who 
were  on  their  guard  against  imposture  did  not  dare  to  open  the  eye's 
of  the  people,  for  fear  of  being  themselves  made  the  victims  of  the 
powerful  cabal  which  was  determined  to  crush  the  unhappy  Grandiet. 
Still  they  did  all  they  could,  and  gradually  got  together  a  strong  party 
in  his  support,  a  party  soon  to  be  largely  increased  by  Laubarde- 
mont's injudicious  proceedings. 

Having  secured  evidence  enough  to  convict  Urbain  before  his 
packed  tribunal,  and  feeling  sure  of  his  witnesses,  he  determined  to 
close  the  proceedings  by  a  public  trial,  his  object  being  to  convincfe 
the  people  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  to  strike  them  with 
horror  at  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer.  He  was  only  half  suc- 
cessful ;  he  horrified,  but  did  not  convince. 

The  church  of  St.  Croix  was  arranged  for  this  exhibition,  and  all 
the  room  not  reserved  for  the  principal  actors  was  occupied  by  ■$ 
numerous  crowd.  Urbain  was  brought  in  heavily  ironed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers.  Laubardemont,  attired  in  a 
long  red  robe,  occupied  a  chair  elevated  above  those  of  the  other 
magistrates.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  a  head  taller  than  his  col- 
leagues, and  seemed  to  sway  their  minds  with  his  glance.  His  face 
was  impassible,  but  his  restless  piercing  eyes  allowed  nothing  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Around  him  were  gathered  Mignon,  Barre,  Lactance,  and 
the  other  priests,  while  in  front  of  the  judges,  arrayed  behind  six 
Ursuline  nuns,  appeared  a  crowd  of  people,  many  of  them  from  the 
lower  walks  of  life.  These  were  the  witnesses.  A  strong  force  of 
soldiers  armed  with  pikes  kept  back  the  crowd,  which  remained 
silent  and  gloomy.  It  seemed  pervaded  by  a  vague  sense  of  terror 
which  might  easily  be  turned  into  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
accused.  Perhaps  Laubardemont  perceived  this,  but  he  was  resolved 
to  continue  to  the  end.  At  a  signal  from  him  the  witnesses  were 
ordered  to  withdraw,  and  made  their  exit  through  a  small  door  intj> 
an  adjoining  room.      It  was  noticed   that  as  the   Superior  of   the 
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Ursulines.  passed  in  front  of  the  President  she  leaned  towards  him 
and  said  in  a  distinct  voice,  "You  have  deceived  me,  Monsieur." 
He  remained  unmoved. 

The  reading  of  the  act  of  accusation  and  the  testimony  already 
taken  then  commenced.  The  latter  was  most  damning,  and  a 
shudder  of.  horror  ran  through  the  audience  as  they  gazed  at  the 
sorcerer.  On  one  occasion  a  slight  feeling"  of  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested, when  it  was  stated  that  on  informing  M'lle  de  Brou,  whom  it 
was  believed  Urbain  had  married,  that  he  was  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  she  had  fallen  down  dead  —  a  sure  proof,  remarked  Laubarde- 
mont,  that  she  was  under  the  spell  of  a  magician. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  superstitious 
crowd  which  filled  the  church,  Urbain's  few  friends  wisely  kept  quiet ; 
but  an  unexpected  scene  was  about  to  begin.  The  officer  who  was 
reading  the  evidence  had  commenced  the  recital  of  a  letter  found 
among  Grandier's  papers,  addressed  to  M'lle  de  Brou,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door  which  led  into  the  room 
where  the  witnesses  had  retired.  The  judges  stared  and  whispered  ; 
Laubardemont  asked  the  priests  what  this  meant,  but  they  were  as 
surprised  as  himself.  They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Through 
the  open  door  there  entered  three  women  in  short  white  robes,  reach- 
ing to  the  knee,  barefooted,  and  each  with  a  rope  around  her  neck 
and  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand* — the  first  of  them  of  a  remarkably 
fair  complexion,  made  still  more  brilliant  by  her  large  black  eyes, 
her  eyebrows  arched  high  over  a  forehead  as  white  as  marble,  while 
a  deep  line  between  showed  that  she  was  under  great  emotion.  In 
all  her  motions,  however,  she  displayed  the  greatest  calmness  ;  her 
step  was  slow  and  measured,  and  the  arm  and  hand  which  held  the 
candle,  and  which  seemed  as  if  modelled  from  a  Grecian  statue, 
were  firm  and  tremorless. 

The  whole  assembly  at  once  recognised  Jeanne  de  Belfiel,  the 
Superior  of  the  Ursulines  ;  she  was  followed  by  the  two  lay-sisters 
Claire  and  Agnes.  These  last  were  weeping,  but  her  port  was  assured, 
and  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  tearless.  When  she  reached  the  centre 
of  the  hall  she  sank  on  her  knees,  as  did  also  her  two  companions  ; 
then  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice  she  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  I,  Jeanne  de  Belfiel,  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Cose  —  I,  un- 
worthy Superior  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  implore  God  and  man  to 
pardon  the  crime  which  I  have  committed  in  accusing  that  innocent 
man,  Urbain  Grandier."  A  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd,  but  no 
one  spoke  ;  she  went  on :  "  My  possession  was  false,  what  I  said  was 
suggested  to  me,  remorse  will  kill  me."  The  seats  of  the  spectators 
rang  with  shouts,  and  the  crowd  surged  forward  ;  the  judges  rose  ; 
the  soldiers  turned  their  eyes  toward  Laubardemont,  who  shouted  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  "Soldiers!  do  your  duty,"  and  a  serried  line  of 
pikes  checked  and  restrained  the  unarmed  crowd.  Then  turning  to 
the  priests,  "What  think  you  of  this,  holy  fathers?"  asked  the 
President.  "  That  the  devil  is  doing  his  best  to  save  his  friend," 
they  replied;  and  Mignon,  stepping  forward,  held  a  crucifix  toward 

•  This  was  the  costume  required  by  the  old  French  law  to  be  worn  by  impostors  and  false 
witnesses,  wlien  carrying  out  that  part  of  their  sentence  which  was  called  the  "amende  honorable.' 
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Jeanne,  exclaiming  "  Obmutesce,  SataYias  !  "  She  sprang  to  her  feet ; 
fixing  her  flashing  eyes  on  the  monks,  who  quailed  before  her,  she 
advanced  towards  Mignon  and  cried,  "  Silence,  impostor  !  You  were 
the  devil  which  possessed  me  ;  you  told  me  Urbain  would  not  be 
tried,  that  he  would  only  be  driven  from  the  city  ;  to-day  my  eyes  are 
opened,  I  see  his  fate,  and  I  will  speak."  "  Poor  child  ! "  said  Mignon, 
pityingly,  "  the  devil  leads  you  astray."  "  No  !  repentance  lights  my 
path  ; "  then  turning  to  her  companions  she  said,  "  Rise  and  speak. 
Is  not  Urbain  innocent  ?  "  "  We  swear  it,"  they  replied  ;  and  Agnes 
turning  toward  the  people,  cried  out,  "  Save  me !  they  will  punish  me, 
they  will  torture  me,"  and  dragging  Claire  with  her,  she  made  her  way 
to  the  crowd,  which  received  them  with  tenderness,  while  oaths  and 
threats  rose  from  a  thousand  throats. 

Mignon,  however,  would  not  yield  the  field.  Turning  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  exclaimed,  "  Behold  a  clear  proof  of  possession,  sent  from 
heaven  itself.  The  Lady  Superior  has  never  before  forgotten  the 
modesty  of  a  woman  and  the  strict  rules  of  her  order,  and  now  see 
her  half-naked  before  a  crowd  of  strangers."  "Would  that  the  whole 
universe  were  here  to  see  me ! "  cried  Jeanne  ;  "  I  can  never  be 
humiliated  enough  on  earth,  and  God  himself  will  repulse  me,  since 
I  have  been  your  accomplice."  Great  drops  of  sweat  broke  out  on 
Laubardemont's  brow.  "Silence!  niece,"  he  said,  "you  know  not 
what  you  say."  "  People  !  "  she  cried,  "  Urbain  Grandier  is  innocent." 
"  Take  away  this  mad-woman,"  shouted  the  President ;  but  escaping 
from  the  guards,  Jeanne  rushed  out  by  the  door  through  which  she 
had  entered.  When  the  trial  was  over  she  was  found  dead  in  the 
churchyard  ;  she  had  fastened  the  rope  she  wore  around  her  neck  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree  and  hanged  herself.  So  determined  were  the 
judges  to  find  Urbain  guilty  that  her  conduct  was  regarded  by  them 
as  the  best  proof  of  his  crime,  for,  said  they,  Jeanne  must  certainly 
have  been  possessed  with  a  devil. 

All  further  attempt  to  continue  Urbain's  trial  in  public  was  given 
up,  and  he  was  removed  to  an  adjoining  room,  while  the  crowd,  at 
once  sullen  and  excited,  remained  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
unhappy  man  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  no  confession  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  only  a  groan,  which  was  heard  in  the  church  and 
lashed  the  crowd  to  fury.  After  a  short  struggle  they  forced  the 
soldiers  back  and  entered  the  other  room,  but  it  was  empty  ;  prisoner, 
torturer  and  judges  had  departed.  Laubardemont's  commission, 
upon  the  evidence  before  them,  promptly  found  Grandier  guilty,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  within  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  long  August  day. 

The  ensuing  night  was  dark  and  stormy  ;  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
while  the  dull  sound  of  distant  thunder  added  to  the  gloom  of  the 
scene.  The  exciting  events  of  the  day  brought  many  people  out  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  quiet  at  home.  Urbain's  friends 
were  on  the  watch  to  aid  him  if  they  could.  His  party  had  been 
largely  increased  by  the  revelations  of  the  Superior,  and  many  sincere 
Catholics  were  now  as  convinced  of  his  innocence  as  were  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  always  denounced  the  possession  as  an  imposture. 
His  enemies,  however,  were  not  idle.     Detachments  of  soldiers  con- 
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verged  from  all  points  towards  the  open  square  in  front  of  the  church 
of  St.  Croix.  They  barricaded  it  in  on  two  sides  which  were  more 
exposed  to  attack,  and  carefully  guarded  its  'whole  area/  In  the 
middle  of  the  open  place  large  beams  were  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  the  interstices  filled  with  smaller  sticks  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  smeared  with  pitch.  In  the  centre  rose  a  stout  stake  with 
chains  attached  to  it. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  the  crowd  of  spectators 
gradually  increased,  and  such  portions  of  the  square  as  were  not 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  were  filled  with  the  crowd.  Suddenly  the 
doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,  and  a  long  procession,  lighted 
by  innumerable  torches,  made  its  appearance.  In  the  centre  was 
Grandier  carried  by  six  men,  for  his  legs,  broken  during  the  torture, 
and  swathed  in  bloody  bandages,  were  unable  to  support  his  weight. 
Being  brought  to  the  stake,  a  lighted  candle  was  put  in  his  hand,  and 
he  was  told  to  ask  pardon  of  God  for  his  crime.  With  a  voice  which 
rang  through  the  square  he  exclaimed,  "  Laubardemont,  thou  unjust 
judge !  thou  hast  hot  long  to  live  ;  in  the  name  of  God,  Lactance,  I 
summon  you  to  meet  me  three  months  hence  at  the  bar  of  Heaven." 
"  Silence  his  blasphemy !  "  shouted  Laubardemont.  "  Let  him  speak  !" 
roared  the  crowd.  "I  call  God  to  witness,"  he  continued,  "that  I 
am  not  a  magician  j  I  know  no  mysteries  other  than  those  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  God  knows  I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  not  this  one."  "  Stop  !  "  again  cried  Laubardemont,  and  when 
Urbain  was  again  about  to  speak  he  struck  him  on  the  mouth. 
"Hardened  wretch!"  he  said,  "return  to  the  devil  who  sent  you;" 
then  turning  to  the  crowd,  "  He  is  in  truth  a  foul  sorcerer,  for  he 
refuses  to  kiss  the  crucifix."  At  these  words  a  Capuchin  monk 
holding  a  large  iron  crucifix,  which  he  seemed  to  handle  with  care, 
put  it  to  Grandier's  lips.  .  As  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  Laubardemont's 
words  he  recoiled,  and  by  a  desperate  exertion  knocked  it  out  of  the 
monk's  hands.  "  Sacrilege  !  sacrilege  !  "  cried  the  priests.  "  Cursed 
jugglery!"  shouted  a  powerful  voice.  He  who  thus  spoke  had 
gradually  forced  his  way  through  the  guards  till  he  was  near  the 
stake  ;  he  had  watched  the  monk's  proceedings  with  a  sharp  eye  ; 
when  the  crucifix  fell  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  square  he  had  noticed 
a  hissing  sound  ;  he  reached  forward  to  take  it,  and  it  burnt  his 
hand.  Protecting  himself  with  the  folds  of  his  cloak  he  picked  up 
the  crucifix,  crying  out,  "  People  !  this  iron  is  heated  ; "  then  turning 
on  Laubardemont  he  exclaimed,  "Wretch,  carry  this  mark  to  your 
grave  !  "  and  smote  him  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  tried  to  seize  him, 
but  he  eluded  them  and  escaped  into  the  crowd. 

A  tumult  now  arose  and  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  rescue 
Grandier.  The  soldiers  had  been  instructed  to  use  the  butfs  of  their 
pikes,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  resort  to  the  points,  and  a  regular 
street-battle  ensued.  Meanwhile,  under  Laubardemoat's  directions, 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  hurried  on.  Grandier  was  fastened  to 
the  stake  and  the  torch  applied  to  the  pile.  The  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  had  not  the  executioner  taken  the  precaution  to  envelop 
him  in  a  robe  saturated  with  sulphur;  whose,  blue  flames  and  repulsive 
20  ^ 
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odor  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  By  accident  or  design,  the 
slip-noose  by  which  he  should  have  been  choked  as  soon  as  the  fire 
was  lighted  would  not  run,  being  caught  by  a  knot,  and  he  was  burned 
alive,  his  shrieks  urging  on  the  maddened  people,  who  fought  like 
tigers  with  their  disciplined  foes. 

After  a  half-hour's  desperate  struggle  the  barricades  were  carried, 
and  the  soldiers,  escorting  Laubardemont  and  the  priests,  driven 
from  the  square.  But  victory  came  too  late.  When  his  friends  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  stake,  they  only  found  a  mass  of  cinders  and 
a  half-burned  hand,  protected  by  the  heavy  manacles  which  had  con- 
fined him  ;  in  its  fingers  they  found  a  little  ivory  cross  and  an  image 
of  St.  Madeleine.     This  was  all  there  was  left  of  Urbain  Grandier. 

Three  years  later  Laubardemont  was  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  while 
within  the  prophesied  three  months  Lactance  died  in  fearful  tor- 
ments. 


FEARS    FOR   DEMOCRACY. 


Fears  for  Democracy,  regarded  from  the  American  point  of  view.     By 
Charles  Ingersoll.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1875. 

MR.  INGERSOLL  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  country, 
North  and  South,  by  the  production  of  the  above  work.  Fears 
for  Democracy.  The  work  is  candidly,  searchingly,  and  ably  written  ; 
and  if  he  is  wrong  in  some  of  his  positions  or  conclusions,  and  incon- 
sistent in  others,  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected  of  a  work  covering 
such  vast  and  various  topics ;  while  all  its  errors  are  richly  redeemed 
by  the  obvious  integrity  which  pervades  his  reasoning  and  the  earnest 
patriotism  which  rules  his  policy.  The  whole  book  we  regard  as  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  fearful  condition  of  political  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  strong  appeal  to  the  people  to  rise  up  and 
refovm  them.  Every  thinking  and  patriotic  man,  whether  he  fully 
agrees  with  Mr,  Ingersoll  or  not  in  his  estimate  of  remedies,  must 
sympathise  with  the  effort  to  discover  some  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  the  misrule  which  threatens  to  drown  free  government 
under  the  turbid  waters  of  despotism.  We  review  his  book  under  the 
hope  tliat  we  Tnay  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  high  themes  he 
discusses,  and  thus  to  promote  his  patriotic  object. 

The  very  first  difficulty  which  crosses  our  path  is  to  know  what  is 
the  Democracy  Mr.  lugersoU  considers.  In  the  preface  to  the  book 
he  says ;  "  The  word  Democracy  is  used  by  the   author  only  in  its 
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broad  sense]  not  that  of  party.  We  are  a  democracy  —  a  representa- 
tive one."  On  reading  the  book,  we  think  he  is  right  in  his  assertion 
that  he  does  not  use  the  word  Democracy  in  a  party  sense,  that  is  as 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  Democratic  party;  but  we  fear  that 
he  has  used  it  in  a  far  more  objectionable,  if  not  more  erroneous 
sense. 

He  says,  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  "  We  are  a  democracy  —  a 
representative  one."      The  book  throughout  shows  what  he  means 
by  the  word  "  We'^     He  means  the  people  of  all  the  States  fis  one 
people  ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  Government 
of   this   democracy.     From    innumerable    passages  in   the    book  we 
quote  a  few  to  show  what  we  suppose  to  be  his  meaning.      He  says  : — 
"  Governments  have  a  principle  of  action  —  a  fundamental  principle  — 
which  being  violated,  all   is  wrong.     We   live  under   a  democratic 
government.     As  the  people  command,  authority  was  left  to  them  in 
1787.     .     .     .     The  great  step  made  in  1787  was  tentative.     A  dem- 
ocracy was  an  experiment."     The  experiment  of  1787  was  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  in  that  year  was  giveri  to  the 
world.     The  whole  book   is  concerning   this  Constitu'don,  and  the 
Government  of   the  United  States  it  established.     Th,e  abuses,  the 
corruptions,  the  dangers  of  which  it  treats,  are  all  fyf  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  democracy  whi  xh  has  given  it 
its  "fufidatnental  principle^'  and  under  which  we  liv  ^  is  not  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  several   States,  amenable  to  the  Sta'  ^es  and  belonging 
to  the   States  exclusively,  but  a   democracy  of     the   United  States, 
forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States     and  possessing  the 
responsibility  of  its  existence,  changes,  usurpat'^ons  or  failures.     We 
the  more  readily  infer  that  these  must  be  the    yjews  of  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
because  they  are  the  views  which  the  majorit   »  Qf  the  Northern  people 
have  entertained  in  past  times,  and  which     ^^g  at  the  bottom  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  now  labors,  r  ^^^  ^e  so  forcibly  deplores. 
To  thrust  aside  or  to  destroy  the   State'^  .  ^.^^  t^e  democracy  of  the 
States,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  con    s^lidated  's-overnment  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  wi'  ^  ^  consolidated  democracy, 
which  should  rule  the  United  States  ^    ^  ^  popular  majority,  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  great  party  of  Ce    ^^tralisation  from  the  commence- 
ment of  ttie  Government  of  the  '  j^iited   States  to  this  day.     Mr. 
Webster  supported  this  policy  wh     ^^  ^^q  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
words,  "  We  the  people  of  the  U    ^j^^^  States,"  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat     ^^  meant  not  the  people  of  the  States 
united,  but  the  people  of  the  U  ^j^j^ci  States  generally,  without  regard 
to  the  States  and  independ     ^'^^  ^^  ^j^g  States.     The  answer  to  this 
patent  sophistry  was  very  ea  .     j„^    ^p^at  there  was  no  such  people 

in  existence  in  the  United  gtates  when  the  Constitution  was  made 
or  adopted  ;  and  2d.  Tha  /^^en  the  preamble  and  Constitution  were 
adopted  by  the  Conventi  ^  ^^  g^^^e  ^^as  specified  whose  people 
ordained  and  establishe  ^  '^^^  Constitution  ;  but  when  referred  to  the 
committee  of  detail  t'  ^  complete  the  verbiage  and  arrangement,  it 
was  discovered  that  s  ^^^  of  the  States  enumerated  might  not  adopt 
the  Constitution,  if  '  ^^^^  adopted  at  all.  Hence  two  alternatives 
were  deemed  exped      .'^^^ .     jg^_  ^^i-^^t  the  names  of  the  States  should 

/  .    . 
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not  be  enumerated,  to  prevent  a  false  statement  in  the  preamble. 
2d.  That  it  should  be  prescribed  in  the  Convention  that  if  only  nine 
out  of  thirteen  States  should  adopt  it,  it  should  go  into  operation. 
Judge  Story,  finding  that  Mr.  Webster's  effort  to  get  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  new  pretension  of  a  sovereignty  in  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  aggregately,  turns  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  they 
made  all  the  people  of  the  States  one  people,  and  thus  abolished  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  set  up  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
people  of  all  the  States  aggregately.  Mr.  Motley,  another  flourish- 
ing light  of  consolidation,  was  quite  as  dissatisfied  with  Judge  Story's 
reasoning  as  Judge  Story  was  with  Mr.  Webster's.  He  tilts  him  over 
in  the  following  fashion  : — "  The  Continental  Congress,  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  a  diet  of  envoys  from  sovereign 
States.  It  had  no  power  to  act  as  individuals.  It  could  not  com- 
mand the  States.  It  could  move  only  by  requisitions  and  recom- 
mendations. Its  functions  were  absolutely  diplomatic,  like  those  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  like  those  of  the  modern  German  Confeder- 
ation. We  were  a  league  of  petty  sovereignties."  Mr.  Motley,  there- 
fore, can  find  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  ia  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a  popular  sovereignty  in 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  aggregately.  What  is  he  to  do  to 
keep  life  in  this  doctrine?  He  resorts,  like  all  unscrupulous  men,  to 
assertion.  He  says: — "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
an  organisation  enacted  by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory which  is  usually  called  States  of  America.  The  States  were 
distinctly  prohibited  opposing  its  decrees,  or  from  exercising  any  of 
the  great  functions  of  sovereignty.  The  Union  alone  was  supreme, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  single 
party  by  whom  alone  the  instrument  is  executed.  It  was  ordained  and 
established  over  the  States  by  a  power  superior  to  the  States,  by  the 
people  of  the  whole  land  in  iheir  aggregate  capacity." 

Mr.  Motley  was  a  writer  ct  history,  and  if  this  exposition  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  a  fair  exemplification  of  his  historical 
accuracy,  he  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  the  clumsiest  novelists  of 
the  day  ;  none  of  them  surpass  him  in  his  invention  of  facts.  That 
he  knew  that  they  were  inventions  is  clear  from  the  distinct  apprehen- 
sion he  manifests,  in  his  correction  of  Judge  Story,  of  the  condition 
of  things  existing  in  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
•eration,  superseded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  aggregately  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  the  Constitution  or  Government  of  the  United 
States;  because  no  such  people  exis!:ed,  and  no  such  people,  of 
course,  sent  a  single  representative  to  the  Convention  of  1787.  In 
fact,  no  representative  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  States  appeared  in 
the  Convention.  The  only  representatives  who  appeared  there  were 
representatives  of  the  separate  States,  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
tures, the  governments,  of  these  States ;  and  they  voted  together, 
one  vote  for  the  State  they  represented,  on  all  questions  or  proposi- 
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tions  brought  before  the  Convention.  When,  finally,  they  adopted 
the  Constitution  in  the  Convention,  it  was  as  co-equal  sovereign 
States  —  each  State  casting  one  vote  ;  and  when  afterwards  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  it  was  by  each  State  acting  separately,  in  a 
convention  composed  exclusively  of  the  citizens  belonging  to  each 
State.  The  Convention  of  1787  itself,  in  submitting  the  Constitution 
for  consideration  and  adoption  by  the  States,  characterise  it  as  "  a 
compact  beiweeti  the  States." 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Constitution  itself,  we  will  see  that  this 
must  be  so.  The  existence  of  the  Senate,  with  far  greater  power  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  all  matters  of  legislation 
than  the  people  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  with  exclusive 
power  over  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  appointments  to  office, 
clearly  show  that  the  Constitution  is  far  more  a  Constitution  of  States 
than  of  a  democracy.  But  this  would  not  suit  such  theorists  with  a 
purpose  as  Mr.  Webster,  Judge  Story,  and  Mr.  Motley.  They  aimed 
at  the  gratification  of  the  greed  and  predominance  of  the  section  to 
which  they  belonged,  through  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  their  numerical  majority  in  the  North.  Their  theory  might  be 
shaped  as  follows : 

ist.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  democracy,  com- 
posed of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  aggregately. 

2d.     This  democracy  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  Therefore,  it  has  a  right,  by  its  majority,  to  make  or  unjuake 
all  State  Constitutions  and  laws. 

This  is  the  theory,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  has  in  no 
small  degree  influenced  the  usurpations  and  tyrannies  of  the  party 
which  has  ruled  the  United  States  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

De  Tocqueville  and  Montalembert  are  probably  the  two  greatest 
philosophical  thinkers  and  writers  on  government  the  present  cen- 
tur)'  has  produced.  In  his  great  work,  "  Democracy  in  America,"  De 
Tocqueville  examines  and  exposes  democracy  in  the  United  States 
with  great  ability.  As  he  was  a  foreigner  and  a  mere  seeker  of  truth, 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  impartial.  The  democracy  he  discov- 
ered in  the  United  States  was  in  the  States.  He  found  none  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States  aggregately.  He  took  the  New  England 
States  for  his  analysis  of  the  democracy  of  America.  It  constitutes 
a  pyramid  of  rule,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  commune,  or  people. 
The  States  are  divided  into  political  districts :  Jirst,  the  commune  to 
which  all  are  ultimately  responsible  ;  second^  the  townships  ;  third,  the 
counties ;  fourth,  the  State.  The  vigor  of  the  system  is  in  the  organ- 
isation nearest  to  the  people  —  the  townships.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of 
it,  m  the  times  of  the  embargo,  "  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shake  under  my  feet  by  the  New  England  townships.".  The 
whole  organisation,  by  dividing  political  power  and  bringing  it  down 
to  every  man  in  the  townships,  and  then  extending  it  upwards  to 
larger  masses  of  men  consecutively,  made  every  man  a  participant  in 
public  affairs  and  a  conscious  actor  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
At  each  successive  stage  of  amplification  official  consequence  and 
emolument  increased.  Here  is  the  democracy  of  America,  as  De 
Tocqueville  found  it  to  be.     The  Government  of  the  United  States 
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was  not  the  fruit  of  general,  confused  democracy  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  compact  of  this  democracy,  organised  into  sover- 
eign States,  and  made  between  these  States,  whereby  certain  of  their 
general  interests  were  entrusted  to  a  general  agency  —  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  —  with  certain  general  powers  granted  to 
support  and  carry  out  the  prescribed  objects  of  the  agency.  The 
democracy  of  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  the  democracy  of  the 
States  united.     But  let  De  Tocqueville  speak  for  himself.     He  says  : 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  an  abstract  entity,  which  only 
connects  itself  to  a  limited  number  of  exterior  objects.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  is  a  manifest  proposition  ;  it  is  easily  understood  ; 
it  is  in  constant  action :  the  one  is  new,  the  other  is  born  with  the 
people  themselves. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  a  work  of  art :  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  is  natural  —  it  exists  of  itself,  without  effort,  even  like  the 
authority  of  the  father  over  his  child. 

"The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  only  affects  men  through  a  few 
grand  interests  ;  it  represents  one's  own  country,  but  distant ;  it  is  a 
vague  and  indefinite  sentiment.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States  en- 
velops each  citizen,  as  it  were,  and  each  day  takes  possession  of  every 
part  of  him.  It  is  that  sovereignty  which  assumes  to  guarantee  his 
property,  his  liberty,  his  life  ;  it  exerts  incessantly  an  active  influence 
over  his  prosperity  or  his  poverty.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
rests  upon  tradition,  upon  customs,  local  prejudices,  provincial  and 
family  egotism  —  in  a  word,  upon  all  those,  things  which  make  pa- 
triotism so  powerful  in  the  heart  of  man.  How  can  we  doubt  its 
advantages  ?  " 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  extract  that  De  Tocqueville's  views  of 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States  are  not  now 
in  operation.  Was  he  wrong  in  his  conceptions  ?  or  are  the  present 
rulers  of  the  United  States  wrong  in  their  enforcement?  Mr.  Inger- 
soU  answers :  "  The  negligence  of  the  Democracy  has  produced  what 
Franklin  looked  for  first  (a  monarchy),  and  now  we  have  a  govern- 
ment without  responsibility."  He  has  a  whole  section  headed 
"Apathy  of  the  People." 

For  one  who  discourses  so  vividly  and  confidently  of  the  high 
fatality  of  democracy,  and  of  its  infallible  discernments  and  instincts, 
this  is  rather  a  queer  confession.  He  says  further :  "  Our  Govern- 
ment [United  States  Government]  is  loose  because  its  public  opinion 
is  base.  It  is  that  of  some  venal  combination,  which  gave  it  power, 
and  to  which  and  not  to  the  people  it  answers.  The  Government  is 
unlike  the  people,  because  it  is  neither  chosen  by  the  people  nor 
answers  to  them.  If  the  people  cannot  think  for  themselves,  demo- 
cracy is  a  false  system.  If  that  popular  judgment  which  is  the  surest 
is  inaccessible,  or  being  accessible  is  unmanageable,  there  is  an  end 
of  democracy." 

From  these  extracts  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  deems  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  miserably  sleepy 
concern,  or  a  downright  despotism.  No  better  definition  can  be 
given  of  a  despotism,  no  matter  what  its  form,  than  that  he  applies  to 
the   Government   of   the   United   States — "a  Government  without 
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responsibility."  The  only  cause  he  assigns  for  this  change  from  a 
free  government  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  "  the 
apathy  of  the  people,"  the  "negligence  of  the  democracy." 

Now  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
apathy,  the  "  negligence  "  in  the  people  of  the  North,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  passivity.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  apathy  and  negligence  is 
only  the  usual  effect  in  the  failure  of  all  free  governments,  from  the 
decline  of  virtue,  and  depravity  in  the  people.  Never  since  the 
existence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  the  people  of 
the  North  displayed  more  activity  and  energy  in  their  attention  to 
public  affairs  than  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  A  glance  at  the 
great  measures  which  have  shaken  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  fear  have  broken  it  down  beyond  recovery,  shows,  we 
think,  this.  Tariff,  hard  or  paper  money,  taxes,  California,  Blue 
Lights  in  Congress,  John  Brown,  Lincoln's  election,  Secession, 
Sumter,  war,  half-a-million  of  men  slain,  four  millions  of  negroes 
emancipated,  Reconstruction,  Grantism,  have  kept  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  perpetual  state  of  compulsory  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  we  presume, 
was  too  young  to  participate  in  all  the  agitations  Vt'hich  these  measures 
produced  ;  but  one  who  was  in  them  all  can  assure  him,  that  in  the 
South  at  least  the  Northern  democracy  by  no  means  appeared  to  be 
sunk  into  amiable  passivity  or  smiling  indifference.  But  admit  that 
this  was  the  case  :  what  does  it  prove  ?  In  allowing  themselves  to  be 
set  aside  by  "  venal  combinations,"  and  stripped  of  the  responsibility 
due  to  them,  and  the  power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
have  they  shown  that  they  are  a  very  free  and  enlightened  people? 
We  fear  not ;  we  think  not.  Apathy  or  negligence  in  a  free  people 
with  respect  to  their  rights  and  their  government,  is  the  usual  result 
of  depravity.  Not  to  appreciate  virtue  is  to  abandon  it.  Not  to 
guard  and  protect  our  liberties  is  to  betray  them.  The  instincts  of 
manhood,  the  aspirations  of  freedom,  the  admonitions  of  duty  to  our- 
selves and  our  country,  command  attention  and  vigilance  for  their 
free  scope  and  energy  \  and  when  they  fail,  it  must  be  because  man- 
hood, freedom,  and  duty  are  cast  away  and  gone.  The  people  have 
become  depraved,  and  have  made  themselves  willing  coadjutors  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  the  government  it  establishes, 
and  the  erection  in  their  stead  of  a  corrupt  and  flagitious  money 
oligarchy.  If  this  is  not  so  it  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  exposed,  in 
order  that  good  men's  minds  might  be  at  rest.  Mr.  IngersoU's  mind 
is  not  at  rest,  and  his  book  tends  to  increase  other  men's  fears  in  the 
expression  of  his  own.  But  if  this  is  a  sad  reality,  the  Northern 
people  will  find  that  in  pulling  down  ruin  over  the  South,  they  have 
shattered  by  its  shocks  their  whole  fabric  of  liberty,  peace,  and  per- 
manent prosperity.     The  end  is  not  yet  —  hardly  begun. 

If  our  views  are  true,  they  present  a  strong  commentary  on  human 
faith  and  wisdom.  An  issue  never  contemplated  by  the  founders  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  —  on  the  contrary,  most  carefully 
provided  against  in  the  Constitution  itself  —  by  being  worked  into  the 
very  basis  of  its  structure,  rises  up  and  destroys  it  in  the  face  of  the 
most  striking  success.     It  is  forced  into  being  to  destroy  the  South 
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only,  which  led  this  success  ;  but  fourteen  short  years  have  shown 
that  the  contagion  it  spread  throughout  the  body-politic  of  tlie  North, 
has  so  depraved  the  people  as  to  render  it  a  most  doubtful  question 
whether  they  are  any  longer  capable  of  administering  a  free  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doubt  is  very  nearly  the  reality  •  for  liberty  tainted  is 
usually  liberty  lost,  and  history  tells  of  no  redemption  from  political 
slavery  when  assumed  by  a  people  once  free.  Indeed,  the  consolida- 
tion into  a  despotism  of  a  free  government  implies  necessarily  the 
will  of  the  people  supporting  it ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  the  faxed  policy  of  the  majority 
of  the  Northern  people  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  To 
obtain  it,  and  to  satiate  their  greed  and  sectional  ambition  by  its 
instrumentality,  they  have  drowned  the  Constitution  in  blood,  and 
have  opened  a  black,  yawning  gulf  of  hate,  where  the  negro  surges  up 
incessantly,  which  centuries  of  good  offices  may  be  required  to  fill. 
Can  a  policy  so  long  sought  after,  and  won  by  such  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  be  reversed  and  overthrown  ?  Men  will  hope,  and  they 
ought  to  hope,  when  the  evil,  if  it  shall  prevail,  will  be  the  mighty 
calamity  of  the  last  two  centuries.  Republican  free  government  lost 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  loss  to  the  world.  The  sun  of  civilisation 
and  liberty  will  be  commanded  to  stand  still.  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 

To  know  whether  the  calamity  of  the  downfall  of  republican  free 
government  in  the  United  States  shall  prevail,  we  must  resort  to  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We 
will  consider  at  some  little  length  the  two  greatest  causes  which, 
according  to  our  conceptions,  have  put  aside  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     They  are  : 

I  St.  Usurpation  without  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  — 
the  Caucus  system  ;  and  2d.  Usurpation  within  the  Constitution,  by 
Congressional  action. 

The  Caucus  System  of  the  United  States  found  its  precedent  in 
the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1793-4.  It  was  an 
expedient  to  consolidate  the  whole  power  of  the  Jacobin  party  by 
crushing  all  dissent  within  it,  and  thus  enabling  a  few  men  in  the 
party,  by  commanding  a  majority  within  it,  to  command  the  whole, 
and  thus  to  rule  France.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  those  who 
ruled  the  party  with  such  cruel  and  despotic  sway,  and  deluged  France 
in  blood,  were  a  most  insignificant  minority,  not  only  in  the  French 
convention,  but  in  the  Jacobin  party  itself.  The  organisation  of  all 
caucuses  arises  from  the  very  natural  and  commendable  practice  of 
consultation.  Where  men  have  common  interests  and  responsibilities, 
it  may  be  their  duty  to  consult  together.  The  next  step  is  very  easy, 
they  act  together  ;  but  this  action  is  vicious  whenever  it  usurps  or 
transgresses  the  limitations  of  the  authority  by  which  they  act.  The 
caucus  system  has  destroyed,  first,  the  method  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  and  secondly,  the  method 
of  legislation  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  consider  its  operation  consecutively  in  both  forms  of  its  usurpa- 
tion. 

iJ/.  As  to  the  election  o^  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
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United  States.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution  in  devising  a  satisfactory 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Three  times  the  convention  voted  to  give  the  election  to  the 
"  National  Legislature  "  and  withdrew  it.  Finally,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Luther  Martin,  the  present  system  was  adopted,  which  appears  in 
the  Constitution  as  follows :  "  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress.  The  Electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President ;  and  after 
the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  Vice-President." 

At  first,  the  construction  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  that 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  shall  "appoint"  the  electors.  The 
first  Presidents  were  elected  in  this  way  ;  but  by  degrees  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  passed  laws  divesting  themselves  of  this  power 
and  vesting  it  in  the  people  of  the  States.  Here  was  the  first  inno- 
vation. Each  State  "shall  appoint "  the  electors  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  shall  direct.  If  the  Constitution  meant  that  the  State 
should  elect  by  the  people,  it  would  have  said  so.  But  the  words 
are  that  each  State  shall  appoint.  To  appoint  is  not  to  elect.  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  Legislature  was  contemplated.  It  was  to  direct 
the  manner  of  election  ;  and  whether  this  manner  was  fairly  carried 
out  or  not,  it  was  to  be  within  the  competency  of  the  Legislature  to 
judge.  Instead  of  this,  the  electors  became  their  own  judges,  and 
responsible  to  no  authority  within  the  State  for  the  manner  of  execu- 
ting their  duties.  Tiiey  cast  their  votes  under  an  election  by  the 
people,  and  were'  responsible  to  Congress  only.  South  Carolina 
alone,  we  believe,  of  all  the  States,  while  she  was  a  State  in  the 
Union,  adhered  to  the  original  construction  of  the  institution,  and 
appointed  the  presidential  electors  by  her  Legislature. 

But  whether  this  innovation  was  justifiable  or  not,  one  thing  is 
clear,  the  grand  object  of  the  whole  clause  in  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribing the  presidential  election  was  to  obtain  from  each  State  an 
independent,  self-consulting  selection  and  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  to  be  inferred  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  all  agencies  under  a  constitution  must  be  independ- 
ent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed,  to  be  responsible,  but 
from  the  additional  stipulations  in  the  Constitution  itself,  providing 
for  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  electoral  colleges :  "  If  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  not  a  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representatives  from  each  State 
having  one  vote'' 

If  we  advert  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Convention,  it  cannot  be 
difiicult  to  understand  these  provisions.     The  great  obstacle  to  an 
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agreement  in  the  election  of  the  President  was  the  antagonism  which 
existed  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  States.  The  smaller 
States  insisted  that,  as  all  the  States  were  equal  as  sovereigns,  each 
of  them  should  have  equal  power  in  electing  the  Executive.  The 
larger  States  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  their  numerical  supe- 
riority. After  a  long  struggle,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  by  which  the  larger  States  would  have  a 
preponderance  on  account  of  their  numbers  in  the  electoral  colleges  ; 
but  if  they  failed  to  elect  the  President,  the  election  should  be  cast 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  smaller  States  should 
have  equal  power  with  the  larger  States,  on  account  of  their  sover- 
eignty, in  making  the  President.  The  Southern  States  reasoned 
rightly  when  they  supposed  that  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  States 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  there  would  be  many  failures  to 
elect,  and  then  the  power  of  the  smaller  States  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  large  States  in  making  the  President.  This  compromise 
in  the  Constitution  is  completely  annihilated.  The  larger  States  got 
up  the  Congressional  caucus  at  Washington  to  annihilate  it.  Virginia 
was  the  largest  and  most  influential  State  then  in  the  Union,  and  in 
possession  of  the  Presidency.  That  she  should  desire  the  continued 
distinction  and  power  the  possession  of  the  Presidency  gave  her,  was 
very  natural,  and  her  statesmen  had  shown  that  where  Virginia  was 
concerned  their  scruples  were  not  insuperable.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government  the  first  usurpation  on  the  Constitution  was 
accomplished  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  The  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States  by  the 
United  States  had  not  a  shadow  of  authority  from  the  Constitution  to 
justify  it.  It  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  at  length,  lacking  but  two  votes  to  be  successful,  when 
Hamilton  proposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  if  he*would  get  these  two 
votes  from  the  Virginia  delegation,  he  would  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  from  the  creditor  States  to  locate  the  capital,  then  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress,  in  Virginia.  Jefferson  agreed  to  the  bargain  ; 
and  he  got  Messrs.  Lee  and  White,  two  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  to 
vote  for  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States ;  and  Hamilton 
got  the  number  of  votes  necessary  from  the  creditor  States  to  locate 
the  capital  in  Virginia. 

Now,  to  perpetuate  a  succession  of  Presidents  from  Virginia  was  a 
temptation  hardly  inferior  to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  on  her  soil.  The  heavy  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  at 
Washington,  with  the  authority  and  popularity  of  the  Government  to 
support  it,  rendered  it  very  easy  to  organise  a  caucus  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  to  nominate  an  illustrious  Virginian  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  thus  consolidate  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
election,  and  defeat  the  chance  of  failure  in  the  electoral  colleges  to 
elect  a  President.  The  smaller  States  would  be  baffled  from  having 
an  equal  power  with  the  larger  in  making  the  President,  and  the  larger 
States  triumph  in  their  numerical  majority.  But  by  this  extrinsic  in- 
tervention in  the  election  of  the  President,  independent  action  in  the 
electoral  colleges  was  destroyed.  Not  the  wisest,  best,  and  ablest 
man  was  voted  for  as  President,  but  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  party 
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at  Washington.  That  proposition,  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  con- 
vention which  made  the  Constitution,  that  the  members  of  Congress 
should  make  the  President,  was  practically  carried  into  effect,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  defeating  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  in  favor 
of  the  smaller  States. 

Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  caucus  inter- 
vention in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congressional  caucus  is  the  least  noxious.  The  members  of  Congress 
are  select  men.  They  are  all  of  them  responsible  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people  of  the  States  for  any  political  action  affecting  their 
affairs.  They  also  represent  fairly  the  strength  of  the  party  whose 
candidate  they  nominate.  States  where  the  party  is  in  a  hopeless 
aiinority,  and  therefore  powerless  to  cast  a  vote  for  their  candidate, 
do  not  come  into  the  caucus  and  outvote  the  States  which  carry  the 
power  to  elect.  Still  less  can  States  who  have  sent  no  representative 
to  the  caucus  have  their  whole  power  wielded  in  the  caucus  by  self- 
constituted  representatives. 

But  all  courses,  all  extrinsic  interventions  to  put  aside  the  Consti- 
tution or  to  fasten  upon  it  suppletary  expedients  to  paralyse  or  defeat 
its  powers  in  their  legitimate  operations,  are  wrong.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  inefficient  or  defective,  let  it  be  amended ;  but  whatever  it  is 
should  be  sacredly  observed.  The  oath  required  in  the  Constitution 
"  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  "  it  is  no  meaningless  appeal  to 
God,  and  every  sentiment  of  high  honor  and  integrity  must  be  op- 
posed to  all  trickery,  intentional  neglect,  or  usurpation  which  alters, 
paralyses,  or  abolishes  any  of  its  provisions.  The  caucus  system 
especially  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  free  government. 
That  form  of  government  requires  publicity :  the  caucus  is  secret  in 
its  operations.  The  counsels  and  combinations  which  govern  it  are 
busy  in  darkness.  Free  government  requires  responsibility  to  the 
people.  Responsibility  to  the  people  is  annihilated  in  a  mass  of  irre- 
sponsible actors  who  come  together  by  no  legitimate  authority,  and 
disperse  to  meet  no  accountability.  Personal  responsibility  is  the 
life-blood  of  free  government.  What  men  do  in  crowds,  is  done  by 
nobody  ;  but  the  people  must  have  for  their  service  and  protection,  if 
they  are  to  be  free,  the  conscience,  the  character,  and  fidelity  of  the 
individual.  Merge  these  attributes  in  the  darkness  of  caucuses,  and 
the  knave  is  as  reliable  as  the  honest  man.  Accept  their  rule,  and 
the  people  are  slaves. 

Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  made  Con- 
gressional candidates  for  the  Presidency  by  Congressional  caucuses. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  be  elected  President  broke  down  the 
Congressional  caucus  system.  General  Jackson,  like  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Adams,  was  elected  without  any 
caucus  nomination.  This  was  impossible  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  his 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  a  base  sycophant  and  malignant  —  a 
sycophant  to  General  Jackson,  whose  imperious  will  brooked  no  in- 
dependence ;  and  a  malignant  to  his  party,  which  he  defeated  be- 
cause, after  making  him  twice  its  candidate  for  the  .Presidency,  it  de- 
clined to  do  so  for  the  third  time.  ^In  rebellion  to  his  own  form  of  nom- 
ination, he  got  up  the  Free  Soil  party,  to  carry  New  York  by  a  coalition 
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with  the  Abolitionists  against  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  succeeded,  and  the  neutralised  vote  of  New  York  brought  the 
Whig  party  into  power.  The  mischief  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  that  .time  produced,  with  the  agitations  then  shaking  the 
Union,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  was  a  stride  forward  to 
revolution.  With  General  Jackson  to  support  his  scheme  for  getting 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  the  result  was  not  difficult  to  at- 
tain. It  was  easy  to  transfer  the  old  party  machinery  in  New  York 
which  he  had  been  working  all  his  life,  to  control  the  politics  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  shape  of  a  grand  caucus  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  national  convention.  His  nomination  in  such  a 
convention  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  convention  was  con> 
posed,  with  some  adroit  and  able  party-leaders,  of  voluntary  and  self- 
appointed  attendants,  office-holders  and  office-seekers,  political  ad- 
venturers, party-hacks  and  would  be  party-hacks,  the  vain,  .the 
restless,  and  the  idle  —  sharks  and  poisonous  blubbers  cast  up  by 
the  tempest  and  floating  on  this  wide  sea  of  politics  —  all  seeking  to 
rule  the  people  by  thrusting  them  aside  and  assuming  their  power. 
The  people  stood  passively  by  and  let  the  corrupt  game  go  on.  Its 
very  first  nominations  showed  the  nature  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  of  course,  got  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  not  so  easy.  The  conven- 
tion beforehand  understood  that  it  assembled  to  make  him  President, 
but  not  Col.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  He  was  a  man  of  meagre  intelligence,  without  the  purest 
habits,  and,  as  a  statesman,  below  even  mediocrity.  The  convention 
as  constituted  preferred  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Virginia,  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  an  able  statesman,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  His  election 
seemed  to  be  certain.  But  those  opposed  to  him  went  out  into  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  and  found  a  man,  we  believe,  named  Reecker, 
from  Tennessee,  who  had  come  to  Baltimore  upon  some  matters  of 
business.  Tennessee  had  sent  no  representative  to  the  convention, 
and  they  persuaded  this  man  to  go  into  the  convention  and  cast  the 
vote  of  Tennessee  for  Col.  Johnson.  It  was  done,  and  Messrs.  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson  became  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
elected  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Now,  here  is  a  fair  statement,  we  believe,  of  the  facts  as  we  learned 
them  at  the  time  ;  and  what  do  they  show  ?  Why,  that  the  selection 
of  these  men  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  made,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  an  unscrupulous,  volun- 
tary,  and  irresponsible  agency,  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  speaks  of  the  Presidential  election  as  a  "  choice  "— 
"  they  shall  choose  the  President."  By  the  action  of  the  National 
Convention,  did  the  electors  in  the  electoral  colleges  make  any  choice 
at  all  ?  Was  not  that  done  for  them  by  the  National  Convention  ? 
and  did  they  do  anything  more  than  record  the  choice  of  the  National 
Convention,  and  send  it  up  sealed  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  to  be  broken  open  and  declared  1  The  value,  the  im- 
portance of  all  elections  in  a  free  government  consists  chiefly  in  the 
choice  or  selections  of  the  candidates.     If  the  candidate  is  unfit  or 
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unworthy,  his  election  may  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit,  as  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  but  if  he  is  fit  and  worthy, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  purpose  of  the  election  is  fulfilled.  The 
theory  of  all  popular  free  government  is,  that  the  people  exercising 
their  judgment,  choose  the  men  who  are  to  administer  their  govern- 
ment. This  is  their  right,  which  they  alone  are  competent  to  exercise, 
and  can  best  exercise.  To  defeat  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  the 
people,  and  to  substitute  another  expedient  for  the  selection  of  their 
officers,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  their  Constitution,  but  usurpation 
and  treachery  to  the  people  themselves.  It  is  true  that  they,  by  their 
power,  may  neutralise  the  usurpation  and  defeat  the  treachery.  But 
the  people  are  scattered  and  disorganised  ;  the  forms  of  their  Consti- 
tution are  complied  with,  and  they  are  told  that  as  there  is  no  other 
nomination,  if  they  do  not  support  the  nomination  made  for  them 
they  will  scatter  their  power,  and  leave  the  power  of  ruling  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  those  opposed  to  their  views.  For  such  reasons,  by 
no  means  sufficient,  the  people  acquiesced  and  submitted  to  have 
their  Constitution  practically  annihilated  in '  the  selection  of  their 
chief  magistrate.  The  last  nomination  of  a  National  Convention 
(Lincoln  and  Grant),  like  the  first  nomination  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  the  total  unfitness  of  National  Conventions  to 
make  our  Presidents. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  says  in  his  book : — "  Let  us  amend  ourselves,  not  the 
Constitution.  It  ought  to  reconcile  us,  if  not  to  patience,  to  delibera- 
tion, that  since  the  Federal  Government  has  been  in  action,  not  one 
scheme  has  ever  been  produced  for  modifying  the  executive  power  or 
the  mode  of  electing,  except  that  which  proposes  what  is  hardly  a  change, 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  instead  of  the  electoral  colleges,  which 
has  sufficient  merit  to  attract  attention."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
views  we  have  presented,  "  the  mode  of  electing  the  executive  power  " 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  no  longer  exists ;  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  appreciated  or  continued.  It  is  dead.  The  compromise  it  con- 
tains in  favor  of  the  smaller  States  is  entirely  set  aside  and  abolished. 
The  independent  choice  or  selection  of  each  State  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrates, by  the  electoral  colleges,  is  equally  set  aside  and  abolished. 
The  whole  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  Presidential  election  is 
thus  annihilated,  and  in  substitution  therefor  we  have  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  executive  power  by  a  caucus,  which  the  electoral 
colleges  record,  and  the  votes  of  the  people  ratifying  or  registering 
it.  This  is  all.  If  "  no  scheme  "  has  been  proposed  to  change  the 
mode  of  electing  the  executive  power,  it  is  not  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  so  wise  and  good  that  it  need  not  be  altered,  but  because  it 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  most  satisfactory  usurpations.  The  satis- 
faction, if  it  exists,  must  be  with  the  usurpations. 

But  that  there  has  been  and  is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  we  think  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  instrumentality  of  the  caucus, 
by  which  the  whole  vote  of  his  party  may  be  commanded  and  ob- 
tained to  support  the  nomination  of  President  Grant  for  a  third  term, 
and  by  which  imperialism  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  United  States, 
does  produce  no  little  alarm  throughout  the  country.     If  the  caucus 
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system  did  not  prevail  in  the  selection  of  the  Executive,  and  the 
electoral  colleges  were  not  small  gangs  of  registers,  but  independent 
political  bodies  of  the  States,  in  each  State  separately  and  in- 
dependently to  make  their  selection  — there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  for  apprehension  that  we  might  have  an  Emperor  put  over  us. 
Even  his  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders,  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  and  the  Democratic  party  subservient  to  his  control,  he 
would  not  dream  of  being  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  But  with 
the  caucus  system  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  party  may  be  terrified  or  bribed  into  a  subserviency  to  his  will  by 
the  aid  of  the  money  power.  But  with  the  electoral  colleges  fairly 
doing  their  duty  independent  of  caucuses  ;  and  unknown  men  spring- 
ing up  for  the  occasion  in  the  States  responsible  to  a  constituency  in 
each  State,  who  are  beyond  the  bribery  or  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  free  institutions  of  the  country  would  be 
safe  in  the  Presidential  elections,  and  no  tyrant  would  dare  lift  his 
head  for  the  crown  of  imperialism. 

Recognising  no  defect  in  the  Constitution,  therefore,  Mr.  IngersoU 
appears  to  have  no  remedy  for  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  caucus  system  which  now  prevails.  He 
says  :  *'  Since  the  Federal  Government  has  been  in  action,  not  ons 
scheme  has  ever  been  produced  for  fnodifying  the  executive  power,  or 
the  mode  of  electing  the  President."  With  great  deference  to  Mr. 
IngersoU,  if  he  considers  the  Southern  people  as  a  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Government,  we  submit  that 
he  is  mistaken.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  that  not  long  since  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  States  in  the  South  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  certain 
modifications,  as  their  Constitution.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
election  of  the  President  as  prescribed  in  that  Constitution,  with  the 
expletive  added  to  it  of  caucus  intervention  and  dictation.  They 
therefore  inserted  two  modifications  in  their  Constitution.  The  first  is 
in  the  following  words :  "  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in.  a 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  He  and  the  Vice- 
President  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  six  years ;  but  the 
President  shall  not  be  re-eligible."  Re-eligibility  is  the  door  to  im- 
perialism. It  is  what  may  be  worse  —  it  is  the  highway  which  leads 
to  one-half  of  the  political  corruptions  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  is  tempted  to  use  his  power  and  patronage  to  continue  him- 
self in  place,  with  an  army  of  office-holders  and  aspirants  at  his 
heels  cheering  him  on.  They  constitute  his  venal  janissaries,  to 
fight  with  disciplined  ranks  for  his  re-election  to  the  Presidency. 
But  when  his  re-election  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  man  to  succeed 
him  in  office  is  unknown,  the  office-holder  must  confine  his  energies 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  the  President  will 
appoint  to  office,  not  personal  partisans  to  administer  to  his  ambition, 
but  capable  agents  to  serve  the  country. 

The  other  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
strikes  at  the  removal  from  office  of  competent  officers  merely  on 
account  of  their  party  affinities.  It  is  a  terrible  exhibition  of  free 
popular  government  to  have  every  four  years  a  hundred  thousand 
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men,  carrying  with  them  their  families  and  friends,  striving  by  their 
poUtical  action  to  hold  their  places,  and  two  hundred  thousand  men 
more  striving  to   eject   them  and  obtain  their  offices.     And   as  the 
Government  enlarges  in  its  operations,  this  evil  must  proportionally 
increase.     This  cause  of  venality,  selfishness,  and  misrule  is  alone 
sufficient  to  wreck  a  free  government,  which  must  rest  on  the  virtue 
of  the  people.     All  offices  belong  to  the  people.     They  are  made  by 
them  to  carry  on  their  government ;   and  the  interests  of  all,  not  a 
part,  of  the  people  require  that  as  long  as  those  who  fill  them  are 
faithful  to  their  trusts,  the  object  of  their  appointment  is  fulfilled  and 
they  should  be  retained  in  office.     To  avoid  the  abuse  of  using  their 
official    power   for    party-purposes,   in   England   all   the   subordinate 
office-holders  of   the  Government  are  retained  in  office  under  all 
changes    of    the    administration ;    but    there   they    must   forbear    to 
vote.     They  must  not  be  party-partisans.     But  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  President  down  to  the   most  insignificant   door-keeper  or 
tide-waiter,  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  hold  their  offices  as 
party-partisans.     To  make  the  officers  of  the  Government  hold  their 
offices  by  the  tenure  of  merit,  and  not  at  the  volition  of  party,  the 
Confederate  States  Constitution  prescribes  that  "the  principal  officers 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  and  all  persons  connected  with 
the  diplomatic  service,  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.     All  other  civil  officers  of  the  executive  department  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the   President  or  other  appointing  power, 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishonesty,  incapacity,  in- 
efficiency, misconduct,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  and  when  so  removed,  the 
removal  shall  be  reported  to  the   Senate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor."     Here  is  an   enumeration  of   the  causes  for  which  only 
officers  may  be  removed  from  office.     To  accomplish  a  removal,  the 
President    must' prove   to   the    Senate   that  one    or   other   of    these 
causes  justifies  the  removal.     The  Senate  is  made  the  judge  of  these 
causes ;  and  as  no  other  incumbent  can  be  placed  in  office  without 
their  "  advice  and  consent,"  there  is  an  effectual  bar  to  removals  on 
account  of  mere  party  considerations.     With  these  two  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  incorporated  into  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  even   national  conventions  might  be 
comparatively  harmless.     Their  great  objects  being  taken  away  (party 
appropriation  of  the  offices  under  the  United  States  Government), 
and  the  abuse  of  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  con- 
tinue himself  in  power  by  re-election,  the  corruption  which  now  taints 
the  Government  and  threatens   to  destroy  it,  as  a  free  government, 
might  disappear.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  for  national  conven- 
tions, and   the  principle   that  "  to   the  victors  belong  the   spoils   of 
office  "  (first  declared  by  Governor  Marcy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States),  we  are  indebted  to  New  York. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  impingement  of  the  caucus  system  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its  control  of  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  No  government  in  the  world  has  provided  such  pre- 
cautions to  obtain  well-considered  and  just  laws  as  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  To  pass  a  measure  into  a  law,  it  must  first 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  are  represented  ;  second,  it  must  pass  the  Senate,  where  the 
States,  each  having  equal  power,  are  represented  ;  and  lastly,  it  must 
have  the  assent  of  the  President,  who  represents  both  the  people  of  the 
States  and  the  States  in  his  election  and  office.  All  of  these  different 
powers  for  legislation  are  each  independent  of  each  other  in  their  or- 
ganisation, and  are  intended  to  exercise  each  of  them,  in  making  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
and  wisdom  of  all  laws  laid  before  them.  I'hus  the  assent  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  assent  of  the  States  in 
,  the  Senate,  and  the  assent  of  the  people  and  States  combined  in 
the  President,  all  are  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  law.  The  pre- 
cautions do  not  end  here,  to  obtain  good  legislation.  When  a  measure  is 
proposed  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  it  must  be  referred,  for  consider- 
ation, to  a  committee  of  members  to  examine  ;  and  when  it  comes  be- 
fore either  House,  it  must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  which  shall  be 
read  three  different  times  on  different  days. 

Now,  turn  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  exists 
under  caucus  rule.  A  majority  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Congress 
wish  a  certain  measure  to  be  passed  into  a  law.  This  majority  can- 
not pass  it,  because  the  minority  of  their  party  opposed  to  it,  with  the 
opposite  party  combined,  make  a  majority  in  the  Congress  opposed 
to  it.  They  may  have  in  its  favor  but  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  yet  they  will  pass  it.  They  call  a  caucus 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.  In  this  caucus  a  Senator  has  no  more 
power  than  a  member  of  the  House,.  Whilst  in  the  Senate,  in  legit- 
imate legislation,  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware,  as  a  State,  has  equal 
power  with  New  York  or  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  caucus,  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  will  have  each  for  their  Senators  two  votes,  and  New 
York  thirty-six,  and  Pennsylvania  twenty-eight  on  account  of  their 
members  in  the  House.  The  States,  in  fact,  are  stripped  of  their 
equal  power  of  legislation,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  numbers  in  the 
House.  The  measure  passes  the  caucus,  and  as  all  the  members 
in  the  caucus  are  bound  to  carry  it  out  in  their  respective  bodies,  the 
decrees  of  the  majority  of  the  caucus,  for  form  sake  merely,  the  bill 
containing  it  is  introduced  into  Congress,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
passes  into  a  law.  Debate  is  only  a  by-play  of  dialectics.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  well  if  the  chairman  who  reported  the  bill  had 
simply  handed  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  be  engrossed  and 
recorded.  A  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  President  Grant  found 
that  his  usurpations  and  tyranny  in  the  South  had  worked  up  the 
Northern  people  to  fears  for  themselves.  He  desired  the  Congress 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  illegal  and  oppressive  administra- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  grant  him 
the  powers  which  he  had  used,  and  thus  virtually  endorse  their  use. 
This  measure  (the  Force  Bill)  was  violently  opposed  by  a  large 
number  of  his  party.  Its  whole  drift  and  purpose  was  unconstitu- 
tional. He  called  into  being  a  Congressional  caucus,  and  had  the 
bill  passed  in  caucus,  and  of  course  passed  in  Congress.  At  the 
head  of  a  decided  minority  in  Congress  of  desperate  partisans,  he 
commanded  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  United  States.     How 
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vain  was  all  its  cunning  partition  of  powers  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion from  usurpation,  and  the  people  from  the  most  cruel  waste  and 
despotism  ! 

Under  such  a  government  great  men  will  not  rise  —  good  men  can 
hardly  exist.  Mr.  Ingersoll  observes  in  his  book,  with  great  truth, 
"that  in  the  Revolution  of  1776  a  country  of  some  three  millions  of 
people  produced  illustrious  men,  and  in  that  of  i860  the  same 
country,  ten  times  as  prosperous,  did  not  produce  one.  No  merit  ap- 
peared that  was  not  military."  Mr.  Ingersoll  might  have  gone 
further  and  referred  to  the  short  war  of  1812.  What  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  great  men  then  sprang  up  to  meet  the  emergency  !  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Jackson,  the  younger  Adams,  Lowndes, 
were  not  inferior  to  the  great  men  of  1776  (always  excepting  General 
Washington),  taking  into  the  estimate  the  short  period  for  which  the 
call  for  greatness  lasted.  Why  in  1776  and  in  1812  did  great  men 
arise,  and  none  in  i860?  Cicero  says  that  "there  never  was  a  great 
man  unless  through  divine  inspiration."  Divine  inspu'ation  can  only 
accompany  men  actuated  by  just  or  holy  motives.  Another  worthy 
to  cast  his  thoughts  by  the  side  of  Cicero  says,  he  alone  can  be  a 
great  man,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  the  future,  who  foresees 
the  future,  or  has  shown  himself  to  be  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  charity  to 
say  that  the  statesmen  of  the  North  blundered  into  the  bloody  war- 
fare and  vast  corruption  which  have  followed  their  aggressions  on 
the  South ;  but  whether  they  foresaw  these  consequences  or  not, 
how  could  great  men  arise  from  a  contest  for  mere  sectional  wealth 
and  power,  which  was  the  prevailing  error  of  the  times  under  the 
consolidation  policy  which  governed  the  North?  They  said  that  they 
made  the  war  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  their  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  this  was  a  mere  pretence.  The  Union  of  the  Constitution 
was  the  very  thing  which  instigated  their  aggressions  to  overthrow  it, 
and  to  make  out  of  it  another  Union  better  suited  to  their  purposes 
of  sectional  rule  and  robbery.  Jt  wa's  impossible  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  that  in  such  a  contest  for  such  objects  great  men  could 
arise.  Essentially  low  and  debasing  in  all  its  moral  excitements,  it 
could  only  engender  tyrants  and  robbers.  Force,  fraud  and  wrong- 
doing cannot  create  greatness  among  men,  unless  morals  are  cast  out 
as  an  element  of  their  being. 

But  laying  aside  such  views,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  accepted 
as  true  by  the  people  of  the  North,  we  turn  to  another  cause  which 
appears  to  us  fully  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  great  states- 
men at  the  North  during  and  since  the  late  war  —  the  caucus  system 
of  governing,  universally  predominant  at  the  North.  It  is  not  the 
rule  of  the  country,  but  of  a  party  of  the  country,  which  is  often  a 
most  insignificant  and  depraved  part  of  a  country.  A  great  man  is 
generally  the  creature  of  circumstances.  If  we  take  from  him  all  that 
he  owes  to  opportunity  and  all  that  he  owes  to  chance,  all  that  he  has 
gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his  friends  and  the  folly  of  his  enemies,  the 
vigor  of  his  powers  may  be  a  secondary  element  of  his  success  to 
greatness.  But  there  is  an  influence  stronger  than  all  these  which 
creates  great  men  in  a  free  country  —  an  enlightened  pubUc  opinion. 

21 
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Where  there  is  a  high  and  enlightened  public  opinion  in  a  country, 
and  greatness  in  character  or  services  are  appreciated,  admired,  and 
rewarded,  greatness  will  come  forth.  The  child,  the  boy,  the  man, 
reared  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  appreciation,  who  feels  and 
knows  that  virtue  exalts,  and  ability  is  cherished,  and  devotion  loved, 
and  honor  beckons  on  and  bids  aspire,  will  task  his  intellect  and 
train  his  morals  to  their  uttermost  to  bring  forth  all  their  power 
and  excellency  to  crown  the  man  with  greatness.  But  when  money, 
not  worth  or  character,  is  appreciated,  and  distinction  is  won  by  cun- 
ning and  trickery ;  and  honor,  by  venality ;  and  falsehood  and  fraud 
bring  no  disgrace  ;  and  corruption  chokes  the  highways  which  lead 
to  eminence  and  power,  greatness  cannot  grow.  It  looks  on,  and 
turns  away  in  scorn,  and  lets  its  high  aspirations  wither  away  and  die 
in  neglect  or  rust  in  inactivity.  Then  comes  the  reign  of  medio- 
crity, under  the  powerful  development  of  "the  lusts  of  the  eye,  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life."  Intellect  is  dwarfed,  be- 
cause there  are  no  sufficient  motives  to  stimulate  it ;  morals  are  low, 
because  useless,  or  a  snare  to  those  who  possess  them,  in  contact  with 
lying  selfishness  and  unscrupulous,  successful  depravity.  Usurpations 
sweep  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  country  away ;  and  the  caucus  be- 
comes the  natural  instrument  of  rule  where  little  men  predominate, 
and  the  country  moves  downward  to  despotism.  The  Games  of 
Greece  made  Homer  and  Aliltiades  great;  and  the  Senate  of  Rome 
conquered  the  world. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
our  political  condition — "Usurpations  within  the  Constitution  by 
Congressional  action." 

It  may  appear  now  to  us  that  the  cause  of  the  usurpations  upon 
the  Constitution  by  Congress  was  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  It  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  By  other  words  the  constructions 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  Constitution  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. We  think  that  this  is  an  error  The  Constitution  may  re- 
quire to  be  amended  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  quite  sufficiently  plain  to  be 
understood,  if  that  greatest  element  of  all  sound  logic  is  not  absent  — 
conscientiousness.  Words  are  so  subtle  in  their  meaning  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  any  language  which  is  not  capable  of  perversion  by 
construction.  The  money-power  in  every  free  country  must  be  potent 
for  good  or  evil.  When  confined  to  its  legitimate  purposes  —  private 
means  for  private  ends  —  its  influence  can  hardly  be  appreciated  too 
highly.  It  promotes  enterprise,  stimulates  industry,  advances  im- 
provement, and  refines  civilisation  itself ;  and  often,  by  a  noble 
charity,  as  seen  in  Mr.  Peabody,  blesses  two  continents  by  its  benefi- 
cence. But  when  it  enters  into  the  affairs  of  government,  and  seeks 
to  control  them,  its  influence  is  all  mischievous.  The  money-power 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  money-making  :  and  to  use  the  Government 
for  private  or  corporate  money-making  purposes  is  in  the  line  of  all 
the  habits,  thoughts,  and  morals  which  govern  it.  Political  principles 
it  cannot  appreciate  (for  these  are  abstractions),  especially  if  they 
conflict  with  its  grand  passion  for  money.  And  hence  it  is  usually 
impatient  and  unscrupulous  as  to  constitutional  limitations,  and  leans 
to  force  and  despotism  rather  than  to  the  abstinence  which  liberty 
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and  justice  require.  It  is  the  political  merchant  whom  Burke  de- 
scribes when  he  says,  "  his  ledger  is  his  Bible  ;  his  Counter  his  altar  ; 
and  gold  is  his  God." 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  money-power  of  the  North  controlled  the  North  in  its  politics 
towards  the  Union,  and  hovered  over  the  Government  like  a  vulture 
seeking  its  prey.  Its  first  scheme  for  money-getting  was  the  assump- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  States  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  threatening  to  go  out  of  the  Union  if  this  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  next  was  for  pensions.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  some  of  the  Northern  States  had  every  man  in  their 
States  enrolled,  and  when  they  got  the  pension  law  passed,  they  took 
this  roll  and  got  every  man  it  contained  entered  as  a  soldier  entitled, 
by  military  service,  to  a  pension.  Thus  the  whole  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  these  States  was  billetted  on  the  United  States  as  pensioners 
of  its  bounty.  The  next  was  for  a  United  States  bank,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  when  appropriated,  would  aid  its  money  operations  and  money 
accumulations.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  opposed,  and  dis- 
union threatened,  because  admitting  agricultural  States  into  the 
Union  would  weaken  its  relative  power  and  policy.  The  embargo 
was  opposed  because  it  hindered  its  money-making.  The  war  of  1812 
was  opposed,  although  entered  into  for  the  protection  of  its  shipping 
and  commerce,  and  a  secession  from  the  Union  was  only  prevented 
by  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  war.  Then,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  rose  up  two  grand  columns  of  avarice  and  ambition  — 
the  roof-trees  of  its  policy  —  to  dominate  over  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  them  contributory  to  its  power  and  aggrandisement,  ist.  A 
United  States  Bank,  with  paper  money ;  and  2d.  Protection  or 
monopoly  tariffs,  to  build  up  their  factories,  and  to  make  the  people 
their  tributaries.  At  length,  after  various  successes  and  failures,  their 
whole  policy  was  overthrown,  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of  the 
South,  forcing  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  by  which  the  principle 
of  protection  was  abandoned,  and  the  veto  of  General  Jackson  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  Immediately  following  its  defeat  on  these  two 
great  measures  of  policy,  it  turned  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  South. 

Dr.  Draper  was  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  write  a  history  of  the  late  civil  war.  All  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  thrown  open  to  him.  The  Westminster  Revieiv  reviews 
the  book  called  "The  History  of  the  Late  Civil  War,"  and  commends 
it  for  its  candor  and  impartiality.  "The  responsibility  of  commenc- 
ing the  war  is  charged  against  the  South.  The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment fairly  began  in  1766.  The  developments  of  slavery  in  the  South 
provoked  resistatice  at  the  North.  Dr.  Draper  next  points  out  how  the 
ill-judged  resistance  of  the  North  to  the  war  with  England  in  1812— 
1815  ruined  the  Federalists  ;  how,  seeking  for  a  ne^v  living  issue,  they 
prepared  to  combat  their  adversary  in  the  political  struggle,  in  his  most 
vulnerable  part,  to  restrain  slavery  and  to  destroy  it."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  it  was  the  monney-power  hurrying  on  political  am- 
bition ;  and  the  fierce  and  uncompromising  temper  in  which  the  whole 
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agitation  was  carried  on,  even  up  to  war  itself,  shows  that  Dr.  Draper 
is  correct  in  his  assertion.  Rule  or  ruin  —  war  or  no  war  —  was  its 
watchword.  The  money-power  of  the  North  thus  produced  the  war; 
and  having,  by  its  instrumentality,  overthrown  the  power  of  the  South, 
it  has  re-established  both  of  its  two  grand  measures  of  policy.  Let  us 
consider  the  nature  and  constitutionality  of  the  policy  to  re-establish 
which  the  war  was  instituted.  And  Jirst,  national  banks  and  paper 
money. 

We  hardly  think  that  any  words  could  have  been  better  used  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  show  their 
utter  repudiation  of  the  present  banking  and  currency  system,  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  Congress,  than  those  the  Constitution  contains. 
We  should  remember  that  the  Constitution  consists  of  a  mere  grant 
of  specified  powers.  Its  first  words  are,  ^''  ail  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  We  turn 
to  the  Constitution  and  ask  —  where  is  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the 
power  to  incorporate  banks  or  to  issue  paper  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  to  justify  either 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  which 
made  the  Constitution,  to  grant  to  Congress  the  power  to  create  cor- 
porations, and  it  was  denied;  and  as  to  paper  money,  the  power  to 
establish  it  is  not  only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  the  States  are 
prohibited  from  issuing  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  8th  Section  says: — "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin;"  and  then 
follows  the  power  to  punish  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  United  States:  "Congress  shall  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the  United  States."  Not  one  word 
is  said  of  paper  money ;  nor  any  authority  given  to  punish  the  count- 
erfeiting of  it.  But  the  States  might  set  up  paper  money !  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  Constitution  declares,  in  the  loth  Section,  "No  State 
.  shall  coin  j/ioney,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts."  Here  then,  both  in 
the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  and  in  the  prohibitions  to  the  States, 
paper  money  is  repudiated,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  only 
"money"  established  by  the  Constitution. 

What  at  present  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States? 
Gold  and  silver  coin  is  suppressed  from  circulation,  and  instead 
thereof  we  have  paper  money,  and  nothing  but  paper  money.  We 
have  before  us  a  table  of  the  last  statements  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  and  currency  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  banks  is  two  thousand  and  twenty- 
nine.  The  paper  currency  of  the  banks  is  four  hundred  and  forty- 
one  millions ;  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
millions  of  dollars,  consisting  of  paper  in  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  specie  is  sixteen  millions.  But  this  specie  is  not  in 
circulation.  It  is  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Nor  does  it  represent 
the  bank-notes  issued.  These  notes  are  the  poetry  of  finance.  They 
promise  to  pay  dollars,  but  not  a  dollar  do  they  pay ;  and  if  you  pre- 
sent one  of  these  notes  to  a  bank,  and  ask  it  to  redeem  its  promise, 
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you  are  looked  at  as  if  you  were  a  wild-cat.  Independently  of  the 
bank  paper-money  are  the  legal-tender  issues  of  the  Government, 
which  cannot  be  much  short  of  the  bank  issues.  Here,  then,  is  a 
currency  of  paper  money  of  some  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
circulated  in  the  United  States,  with  only  sixteen  millions  of  specie 
in  the  banks.  This  very  insignificant  ratio  of  specie  to  paper  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  Falstaff's  tavern  bill,  taken  from  his  pocket  by  Poins, 
whilst  he  was  snoring  behind  the  arras. 

"P.  He7iry. — What  hast  thou  found  ? 

''Poins. — Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

''P.  Henry. — Let  us  see  what  they  be  ;  read  them. 

''Poins. — Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d.  Item,  sauce,  4d.  Item,  sack,  2 
gallons,  5s.  8d.  Item,  anchovies  and  sack,  after  supper,  2s.  6d. 
Item,  bread,  a  half-penny. 

"P.  Ilemy. — Oh,  monstrous  !  but  one  half-penny  worth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  !  " 

The  only  specie  paid  to  any  creditors  in  the  United  States  is  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  customs,  and  to  the  bond- 
holders on  all  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.  Both  for  principal 
and  interest  the  money-power  has  taken  care  that  all  these  bonds 
shall  be  paid  in  specie.  Paper  for  the  people,  but  gold  and  silver  for 
the  bond-holders. 

When  the  United  States  Bank  —  vetoed  by  General  Jackson  on 
account  of  its  unconstitutionality  —  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  adjudicate,  the  Court  supported  the 
charter,  on  the  ground  that,  although  there  was  no  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  authorising  the  charter,  yet  that  the  clause  it  con- 
tains authorising  Congress  to  "  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  "  the  powers  expressly  granted, 
legalised  the  charter.  The  expressed  power  granted  to  Congress  "  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises,"  gave  the  power  to 
make  a  bank  as  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury.  Let  us  admit  that  such  a  bank  as  the  Supreme 
Court  had  then  under  consideration  —  a  single  bank  with  only  thirty 
millions  of  capital  —  was  "  necessary  and  proper  "  to  aid  the  Treasury 
in  its  fiscal  operations.  But  there  are  now,  not  one  bank,  but  two 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  banks,  whose  capital  is  not  thirty  millions, 
but  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars.  Have  these  two 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  banks,  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six  millions  of  dollars,  been  created  by  Congress  to  aid  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Treasury?  The  most  brazen-faced  consolida- 
tionist  —  like  Butler  or  Attorney-General  Williams  —  would  not  dare 
to  make  such  an  affirmation.  They  were  created  by  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  paper  currency  over  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  specie 
currency  the  Constitution  ordains.  And  if  this  is  so,  then,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  these 
banks  are  unconstitutional.  Their  object  is  not  to  aid  the  Treasury 
as  a  means  "necessary  and  proper  "  to  carry  on  its  operations,  but  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  and  to  change  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  from  specie  to  paper. 

But  the  truth   is,  the  whole   decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
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wrong,  both  in  principle  and  facts.  ^  In  principle  it  was  wrong,  be- 
cause, if  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  required  a  bank,  the  bank 
ought  to  have  been  a  contingency  of  the  Treasury,  under  its  control 
and  responsibility,  without  interfering  with  the  legal  currency  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Treasury,  and  was  established  to  set  up  a  paper  cur- 
rency. Of  the  thirty  millions  constituting  its  stock,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  owned  (if  we  remember  correctly)  but  seven 
millions  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  private  stock-holders,  who,  of  course, 
had  the  power  of  managing  and  governing  the  bank,  and  might  bank- 
rupt it  at  any  moment  when  the  Government  deposits  rendered  it 
their  interest  to  do  so.  The  last  report  of  the  present  Treasurer 
showed  that  the  Government  had  fourteen  millions  of  deposits  in  the 
National  Bank.  The  decision  was  wrong  in  its  facts  :  it  was  not  true 
that  any  bank  was  "  necessary  and  proper "  to  carry  out  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government.  This  was  distinctly  proved  by  the 
Act  passed  in  1838,  called  the  Independent  Treasury  Act,  by  which 
the  Treasury  thereafter  carried  on  all  its  operations,  collecting  and 
paying  out  all  its  moneys  for  twenty-four  years  in  specie,  until  1861, 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a 
usurpation  by  Congress,  and  was  created  at  the  dictation  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  money-power  of  the  North,  by  giving  them  credit  and 
paper  money. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  other  grand  instrumentality  of  the  money- 
power  in  the  North  —  to  use  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  its  strength  and  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  —  the  usurpation  by  Congress  in  establishing 
the  Protective  Tariff  policy. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  that  in  a  free  country  where 
all  men  in  the  sight  of  the  law  are  equal,  the  Government,  under  the 
pretext  of  laying  taxes,  can  establish  a  system  of  rule  by  which  some 
citizens  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  the  property  of  one 
man  is  taken  and  given  to  another?  The  miners  and  manufacturers 
say  this  to  the  Government :  We  want  to  make  money  by  mining  and 
manufacturing  ;  but  we  cannot  do  so  as  long  as  our  neighbors,  the 
consumers,  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  productions  of  foreign  nations. 
Now,  shut  out  from  their  consumption  the  productions  of  these  na- 
tions, and  then  their  necessities  will  compel  them  to  pay  us  such 
prices  as  we  choose  to  exact.  The  consumers  object  to  this  scheme 
of  getting  tribute  out  of  them,  and  they  urge  that  they  have  just  as 
much  right  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  people  of  foreign  nations  as  to  these 
domestic  miners  and  traders.  If  they  wish  to  labor  honestly,  let 
them  do  as  they  do  —  seek  pursuits  which  are  profitable  and  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  country  requires.  If  mining  and  manufacturing 
are  not  profitable,  don't  attempt  to  mine  or  manufacture.  If  they 
choose,  however,  to  mine  or  manufacture,  let  them  do  so  and  take  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  If  they  make  no  money,  it  is  nobody's  fault 
but  their  own.  Let  them  quit  or  go  on,  as  they  please  ;  but  to  go  to 
the  Government,  established  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  and  to  obtain 
from  it,  by  the  taxing  power,  a  law  by  which  the  cheaper  supplies,  for 
their  industry,  by  foreign  nations,  are  prohibited,  and  they  are  com- 
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pelled  to  give  to  the  miner  and  manufacturer  more  money  for  their 
productions,  is  right-down  robbery.  Their  mining  and  manufacturing 
is  thus  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  and  is  an  outrage  on  all 
justice  or  decency  among  men. 

Now,  if  this  system  of  robbery  was  enforced  by  a  government  hav- 
ing all  powers  of  legislation,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  despotism  to 
adopt  it ;  but  when  it  is  set  up  by  a  government  of  limited,  specific 
powers,  surely  it  should  be  clearly  shown,  at  least,  that  the  power  to 
establish  it  has  been  distinctly  granted.  One  of  the  first  men  who 
denied  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff  was  Judge  Story, 
in  a  memorial  sent  up  to  Congress  from  Salem,  Massachusetts.  An- 
other was  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  speech,  we  believe,  in  1824, 
against  the  protective  policy.  Yet  both  of  these  men  became  after- 
wards its  staunchest  supporters  and  defenders.  When  the  Tariff  Bill 
of  1828  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Drayton,  a  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  test 
its  constitutionality  before  the  courts,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  declaring  that  one  of  its  objects  was  "to  protect  do- 
mestic manufactures  ";  but  the  amendment  was  rejected  ;  and  ever 
since,  as  then,  all  the  tariff  bills  passed  by  Congress  purport  to  be 
passed  to  raise  revenue.  This  kind  of  fraud  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress  was  lately  carried  out  in  overthrowing  the  independence  of 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  United  States  itself,  by  adding  a 
Judge  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  its  judgments  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Legal-tender  and  Ku-Klux  Acts  might  not  prevail. 
The  last  refuge  of  liberty  is  in  an  independent  judiciary  3  but  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  money-power,  all  independence  of  its  will  is  inso- 
lent disloyalty. 

A  tariff  to  raise  revenue  and  a  tariff  to  protect  manufactures  are 
directly  antagonistic  and  inconsistent  with  each  other.  A  tariff  for 
revenue  must  encourage  importations  from  foreign  nations,  so  that 
duties  on  them  may  exist  and  be  collected  ;  but  a  tariff  for  protecting 
domestic  manufactures  so  lays  the  duties  that  the  article  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
sell  his  manufacture.  Of  course,  if  the  article  is  prohibited,  it  pro- 
duces no  revenue.  Yet  no  one  objects  to  a  tariff  honestly  laid  for 
revenue,  if  it  does  produce  some  protection  by  diminished  importa- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  under  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  to  hit  the 
exact  line  of  revenue.  One  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  money-power 
in  getting  up  the  late  war  was  to  establish  such  an  enormous  debt 
that  the  duties  laid  to  pay  it  must  necessarily  be  very  high  and  afford 
protection  to  manufactures.  The  waste  and  profligacy  of  expenditure 
by  the  Government  is  blinked  at  and  encouraged  from  the  same 
cause.  Their  axiom  that  "a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing  " 
means  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  them,  although  an  unmitigated  curse  to 
the  people,  who  are  taxed  not  only  to  pay  it,  but  to  pay  them  much 
more  by  the  improved  prices  they  are  enabled  to  extort  from  them  on 
all  the  necessities  of  life.  Even  the  present  enormous  debt  does  not 
satisfy  their  greed  in  the  duties  it  requires.  At  every  Congress  —  at 
the  sitting  of  the  very  last  Congress  —  manufacturers  and  other  plun- 
derers of  the  people  by  the  tariff  were  clamorous  in  the  lobbies 
begging  for  more  profit  by  the  laying  of  duties. 
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The  truth  is,  a  protective  tariff  ancl  communism,  i?i  principle,  are 
the  same  thing.  The  Communist  generally  is  the  poor  man  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  Government  to  enable  him  to  plunder  the  rich  man, 
the  capitalist.  The  protective  tariffite  is  the  capitalist,  the  rich 
man,  using  the  Government  to  plunder  the  poor  ;  for  the  great  weight 
of  the  tariff  is  on  the  necessities  of  life,  which  the  poor  man  must  have 
to  live.  Both  are  robbers  ;  but  the  one  is  shot  or  sent  to  penal 
settlements,  penitentiaries,  or  the  galleys  ;  the  other  lives  in  fine 
houses,  clothed  in  silk  and  fine  linens,  and  fares  sumptuously  every 
day.  The  former  is  a  felon  ;  the  latter  is  a  privileged  man,  to 
whom  the  consumers  of  the  country  are  tributaries  —  perhaps  a  lovely 
Christian,  like  Colfax  and  Pomeroy,  an  ornament  to  his  country  and 
his  race.     Is  not  the  world  very  often  a  vile  logician  ? 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  briefly,  by  the  internal  action  of 
Congress,  the  injustice  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  two  grand 
measures  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  money-power  of  the  North,  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  Government  and  the  means  of  plundering 
the  country.  Its  success,  by  the  late  war,  to  re-establish  its  power 
with  its  policy  has  revolutionised  the  Government,  and  made  it  nothing 
else  but  a  corrupt  money  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  discussing  the  late  war,  casts  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  commencing  it  upon  the  South.  He  says :  "  The  civil 
war  was  begun  by  the  South  — by  the  affront  at  Fort  Sumter.  They 
forfeited  their  claims  to  statesmanship,  justly  earned  long  before  in 
better  days,  and  till  now  possessed  ;  and  their  right,  the  ^reat  right 
of  revolution,  they  degraded  to  the  untenable  and  paltry  pretence  of 
the  right  of  secession." 

We  have  endeavored  to  disclose  the  great  primary  cause  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Ingersoll  ascribes  it  to  secondary  causes.  To  elucidate  our 
meaning,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  secondary  causes  which  may 
be  said  to  have  produced  the  war. 

ist.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  produced  the 
war.  2d.  His  piopose  to  make  the  war,  apparent  from  his  self-con- 
sciousness in  entering  Washington  in  the  di.sguise  of  a  Scotch  cap 
and  horseman's  cloak,  produced  the  war.  3d.  The  rejection  of  the 
Crittenden  Compromise  produced  the  war.  4th.  The  course  of  Vir- 
ginia, supported  and  followed  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  in 
not  seceding  with  the  other  Southern  States,  produced  the  war.  5th. 
The  rejection  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  of 
Mr.  Harvie's  bill  proposing  to  secede  from  the  Union,  produced  the 
war.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  from  Washington  to 
the  fleet,  long  detained  at  Portsmouth,  to  sail  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  6th.  Col.  Anderson's 
throwing  his  troops-  into  Fort  Sumter  made  the  war.  If  he  had 
remained  in  Fort  Moultrie,  no  attack  would  have  been  made.  7th. 
The  neglect  of  Governor  Pickens,  although  continually  urged,  to  put 
at  the  gate  of  Fort  Sumter  a  steamer  with  armed  troops,  occasioned 
the  war.  8th.  The  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Portsmouth  to  Charleston 
made  the  war.  gth.  Finally,  the  attack  and  taking  of  p'ort  Sumter 
made  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  fleet  off  Charleston 
bar  would  not  join  in  the  fight,  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  sent,  not 
to  Jight,  but  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  war. 
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We  do  not  suppose  that  there  wa^  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
did  not  know,  that  if  an  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter  was  made 
it  would  be  attacked  by  the  Confederates.  At  this  time,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  fully  formed  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution, 
under  whicli  they  had  elected  and  installed  their  President.  Nor 
would  there  have  been  war  even  then,  according  to  Mr.  Ing^ersoll's 
representation  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  North,  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  obeyed  the  Constitution  and  convened  Congress  together.  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  alone,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the  power  to 
declare  war.  But  to  carry  out  his  premeditated  design  to  have  a 
war,  he  made  the  war  himself  by  raising  troops  and  invading  Virginia 
to  conquer  her.  So  that,  when  he  did  assemble  Congress,  that  war 
was  in  full  operation  ;  and,  as  its  master,  he  had  seized  all'  who  were 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  cast  them  into  military  prisons,  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

We  have  gone  through  all  these  secofidary  causes  of  the  war,  to 
show  that  they  were  all  insignificant,  and  no  causes  at  all, —  but  mere 
sequences,  mere  steps  attending  the  real  dominating  cause  —  the 
money-power  of  the  North,  which  had  been  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  seeking  its  appropriation.  Mr.  Ingersoll  tears  out 
one  of  the  links  of  these  sequences,  and  holds  it  up,  and  says,  "  Here 
was  the  cause  of  the  war  —  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  made  the 
war."  Begging  his  pardon,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  if  not  one  of 
the  secondary  causes  which  we  have  quoted  had  occurred,  the  war 
nevertheless  would  have  taken  place.  Other  events,  other  causes 
would  have  forced  it  on.  To  suppose  that  the  money-power,  after 
hunting  its  prey  for  thirty  years,  at  last  fairly  in  the  ho-po,  would  turn 
it  loose,  is  hardly  human  —  certainly  not  the  humanity  of  hungry 
money-seekers  and  desperate  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  thinks  that  the  South  degraded  "the  great  right  of 
revolution  to  the  untenable  and  paltry  pretence  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion." Since  the  North  disregarded  the  right  of  revolution,  as  well  as 
the  secession  "  pretension,"  we  reaHy  cannot  see  how  secession  de- 
graded the  right  of  revolution.  Both  proved  to  be  nullities  ;  and 
both  were  mere  expedients  for  separation.  The  secessionist  says, 
"  I  will  leave  your  rule."  The  revolutionist  says,  "  I  will  overturn 
your  rule."  Both  claim  their  ?LCi\ox\  as  a  right ;  and  therefore,  force 
is  necessary  to  obtain  submission  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  we 
presume,  would  call  both  of  them,  as  the  British  called  our  ancestors, 
rebels !  What  is  the  difference  in  their  operation,  which  makes  the 
one  a  "great  right,"  and  the  other  an  "  untenable  and  paltry  pretence 
of  a  right  "  ? 

A  right  of  revolution  is  the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  is  no  right 
at  all.  It  carries  no  obligation  of  observance  by  others  ;  which  every 
right,  to  be  a  right,  must  possess.  But  secession,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Horace  Greeley,  Chief-Justice  Chase,  Staunton,  Ben  Wade,  Morton, 
mighty  potentates  of  the  war,  did  carry  with  it  the  observance  by 
others.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  calls  it  an  "  inalienable 
right,"  and  these  men  maintained  that  to  respect  and  obey  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  men.      Our  ance'stors  seceded  from  Great  Britain, 
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and  they  had  the  right  to  secede.  ^The  Southern  people  followed 
their  example  and  seceded  from  the  Northern  people,  and  they  were 
slaughtered  for  the  '^pretence."  But  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  Southern  people  and  their  ancestors.  Their  ancestors  were  bound 
to  Great  Britain  only  by  the  common  law,  a  most  doubtful  ligature. 
The  Southern  people  were  bound  to  the  Northern  people  by  a  solemn 
constitutional  compact,  which  Mr.  Webster  declared  the  Northern 
people  had  violated,  and  therefore  had  made  void  in  all  its  parts. 
Rights  may  be  disregarded,  but  in  the  forum  of  the  world  they  ought 
not  to  be  denied.  They  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations. 
To  deny  them  because  it  does  not  suit  us  to  observe  them,  is  making 
all  rights  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  longest  sword.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  represents  the  longest  sword,  and  therefore  his  logic  is 
irresistible. 

But  the  attack  and  taking  of  Fort  Sumter  was  not  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  by  the  South,  but  an  "  affront  to  the  North."  Well, 
yes,  it  was  an  affront.  All  violence  is  insulting.  But  was  it  no 
"affront"  to  the  South  to  send  a  fleet  with  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  to  enter  and  hold  a  fortress  in  her  waters,  and  thereby  command 
the  chief  city  of  the  Atlantic  South  ?  We  fear,  at  that  time,  the 
South  did  not  realise  that  she  had  a  master  whom  she  could 
"affront;"  whilst  the  master  could  not  "  afifront  "  her,  because  he 
had  been  doing  it  for  some  twenty-five  years  previous. 

Fort  Sumter  belonged  to  the  United  States  as  a  purchase,  just  as 
any  other  land  in  South  Carolina  belonged  to  every  other  purchaser. 
The  eminent  domain,  unsold,  was  in  the  State.  Nor  does  the  right 
conferred  on  Congress,  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  "  over  it, 
alter  the  relation.  "Exclusive  legislation  "  cannot  mean  more  than 
exclusive  proprietorship.  If  a  State  grants  to  a  citizen  exclusive 
proprietors/lip  over  a  portion  of  her  land,  does  that  destroy  the 
eminent  domain  and  annihilate  over  it  her  sovereignty?  Suppose 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  at  war,  and  the  United 
States  commander  of  Fort  Sumter  should  propose  to  the  British 
commander,  that  if  he  would  surrender  to  him  a  fort  in  Boston  Bay 
he  would  surrender  to  him  Fort  Sumter.  Would  not  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  have  a  right  to  seize  the  fort  ?  Certainly,  because  the 
object  of  the  sale  of  the  land,  the  protection  of  the  State,  is  defeated  ; 
and  her  sovereignty  justified  it.  Examined  carefully,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  this  case  and  that  which  occurred.  So  when 
making  up  the  balance  of  "  affronts,"  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  South  Carolina  supposed  that  she  had  just  as  much  right  to  take 
Fort  Sumter,  if  she  deemed  it  necessary  to  her  safety,  as  any  other 
land  in  the  State.  The  furor  over  it  at  the  North  only  showed  how 
utterly  the  spirit  of  insolent  domination  disregarded  the  rights  of  the 
South. 

But  it  was  unwise,  just  when  the  Northern  people  were  prepared  to 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution  and  to  beat  down  revolution 
(although  the  Southern  people  could  see  no  signs  of  these  high  pur- 
poses), to  precipitate  the  war  by  taking  Fort  Sumter.  This  was  "  a 
forfeiture  of  those  claims  to  statesmanship,  justly  earned  long  before 
in  better  days,  and   till   now  possessed."     If  we   understand   it,   the 
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"statesmanship  "  here  alluded  to,  "earned  in  better  days  and  till  now 
possessed,"  was  the  statesmanship  of  non-resistance.  It  was  the 
statesmanship  of  compromise.  As  this  statesmanship  —  from  the 
Miss"ouri  Compromise  in  1822  to  the  last,  the  California  Compromise 
—  was  an  utter  failure  to  arrest  the  progress  to  conflict,  we  hardly 
expected  to  hear  it  commended  from  so  high  a  source.  It  settled 
nothing.  The  writer  of  this  article  steadily  opposed  every  one  of 
these  compromises  as  fatal  to  the  Union  and  fatal  to  the  South.  The 
first,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Ingersoll  most  justly  condemns. 
He  most  truly  observes,  that  it  abolished  the  great  essential  principle 
on  which  the  whole  Constitution  rested  —  the  equality  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  saw  the  inevitable  conflict  and  ruin  which  must  follow 
an  arbitrary  line  established  by  Congress,  instead  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution,  and  with  prophetic  voice  he  foretold  the  conflict  and 
ruin  it  would  bring.  The  prophecy  is  now  history.  After  the  first 
compromise  was  violated  by  the  North,  the  South  should  have  said, 
as  Achilles  said  to  Agamemnon:  "You  deceived  me  07ice ;  that  was 
your  fault :  when  you  deceive  me  again,  it  will  be  mine," —  and  stead- 
ily and  fearlessly  insisted  on  having  the  Constitution,  and  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  Constitution.  The  highest  statesmanship  —  in- 
deed, all  statesmanship  in  a  free  government  —  turns  upon  the  faithful 
maintenance  and  execution  of  the  Constitution.  That  made  uncertain 
or  set  aside,  and  all  rights,  all  liberties  become  the  mere  accidents  of  ad- 
ministration. Power  is  let  loose,  and  the  very  purpose  of  every  free  Con- 
stitution, which  is  to  restrain  power,  is  gone.  There  was  but  one  way, 
after  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to 
save  the  Union  and  the  Government;  and  that  was,  to  have  no  more 
compromises,  but  to  restore  the  Constitution,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
a  stern  and  faithful  enforcement  of  its  limitations  and  the  powers  it 
contains.  Stamp  the  first  usurpation  as  an  exception,  too  dangerous 
and  odious  to  obtain  repetition.  But  what  did  we  do?  One  compro- 
mise followed  another,  each  in  turn  to  be  violated  by  the  North,  until 
usurpation  usurped  to  compromise-!  At  every  compromise,  expedi- 
ency was  substituted  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  North  and  the 
South  both  became  demoralised.  By  every  one  of  them  the  North 
gained  in  power  and  self-exaltation  and  confidence  ;  and  the  South 
was  weakened,  and  sunk  in  her  own  estimation  —  her  honor  tarnished, 
her  safety  endangered  —  her  enemy  triumphant  and  scornful,  waiting 
for  another  opportunity  to  return  to  the  old  profitable  game  of  ag- 
gression and  expediency.  That  "  the  South  could  not  be  kicked  out 
of  the  Union  "  was  insultingly  announced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  member  from  Ohio,  amidst  jeers  and 
laughter  from  the  Northern  members.  There  is  now  no  Union 
throughout  the  United  States ;  for  there  are  no  States  to  form  a 
Union  of  States.  A  State  must  have  an  independent  self-existence  to 
be  a  State.  If  ruled  by  any  other  authority,  it  is  a  province.  That 
cannot  be  a  State  which  has  her  Legislature  controlled  and  formed 
by  bayonets,  her  people  seized  and  cast  into  prisons  by  a  hired  sol- 
diery, her  elections  attended  by  hostile  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  her 
Governor  made  for  her  by  another  power.  Nor  can  that  people  be 
free  which  tolerates  or  supports  s'uch  measures  of  despotism  under  a 
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common  Government.  They  are  free,  as  the  people  are  in  the  repub- 
lics of  South  America  or  in  Liberia  or  in  Hayti  ;  but  with  the  civilised 
races,  which  can  understand  the  meaning  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
its  rightful  or  Anglo-Saxon  sense,  they  are  the  advocates  arvd  sup- 
porters of  the  species  of  despotism  which  reigns,  under  the  guise  of 
free  governments,  over  these  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous,  countries. 
If  the  successful  encroachments  upon  the  Government  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  become  final,  the  only  peace  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  know  will  be  the  peace  of  the  bayo- 
net, with  the  scabbard  thrown  away.     Will  this  be  the  end  ?     No ! 

R.  B.  Rhett,  Sen. 
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II. 

How  A  Penknife  cut  the  following  Pages. 

THE  operation  may  be  performed  as  neatly  as  with  the  con- 
ventional paper-cutter,  but  it  requires  a  practised  hand  and  a 
quick  eye.  Upon  the  whole  I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. There  is  a  chance  that  the  edges  of  your  book  may  be 
frayed  and  untidy.  Besides,  there  is  something  in  the  very  sight  of 
a  penknife  which  —  the  cold,  glittering  blade,  the  fine  edge  —  dis- 
poses one  to  put  it  to  a  cautious  use.  A  keen  little  instrument,  that 
might  be  used  for  dissecting  purposes  as  well  as  for  sharpening 
pencils. 

"  Who  did  you  say,  Madam  ?  " 

"  Marguerite  Fleming  —  Americaine." 

"  Marguerite  —  who  else  ?     Why  did  I  ask  ?  " 

"  A  young  lady  who  affects  eccentricity,  even  in  her  toilettes.  Dr. 
Jerome." 

"  The  dress  is  a  trifle  eccentric,  but  so  pretty  that  it  may  be  for- 
given the  wearer  ;  especially  as  nothing  more  becoming  to  her  fresh 
blonde  beauty  could  have  been  conceived  than  that  combination  of 
white  muslin,  black  velvet  and  daisies." 

La  Comtesse  Fredro  is  large,  dark,  and  woman  of  the  world. 
Naturally  she  does  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  admire  the  style  of  our 
Reine  Marguerite.     But  she  nevertheless  plays  the  part  of  propitious 
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Fate  to  Dr.  Jerome  upon  this  occasion,  and  accomplishes  his  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Fleming.  Having  done  so,  she  drops  out  of  my 
Story. 

It  is  at  a  ball  at  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  Dr.  Jerome  offers 
his  arm  to  Miss  Fleming,  and  they  promenade  the  long  suite  of 
rooms,  that  are  ideally  palatial  and  glittering  by  reason  of  the  profuse 
ornamentation  in  gilded  wood-moulding  for  which  Florence  is  famous. 
Golden  Cupids  hold  flaming  torches  in  else  dark  corners  ;  gleaming 
dolphins  upraise  gorgeous  tables  of  Florentine  mosaic  inlaid  with 
flowers  in  precious  stones  ;  dark-eyed  Signore  coquet  on  glittering 
chairs  and  sofas. 

"  It  is  like  a  gala-night  in  the  Golden  Age,"  says  Reine  Marguerite. 
"  It  has  the  added  charm  of  novelty  to  me.  But  you  have  seen  these 
Court-balls  before?  " 

"  Not  many.  I  am  neither  an  artist  nor  a  man  of  leisure  ;  Florence 
is  not  my  adopted  home.  I  came  to  Paris  a  year  ago,  to  pursue  pro- 
fessional studies,  which  I  could  do  better  there  than  at  home.  I  ran 
down  here  for  a  holiday.  But  I  could  hardly  tell  what  spirit  in  my 
feet  drew  me  here  to-night." 

Here  some  one  claimed  Reine  Marguerite  for  the  waltz.  He 
leaned  against  a  doorway  and  watched  her.  He  was  rather  a  small 
man  himself  —  dark,  with  a  colorless  olive  skin,  and  dark  eyes  that 
were  actually  magnificent  when  he  talked  —  brilliant,  kindling  eyes 
that  illuminated  his  whole  face.  Dr.  Jerome  was  upon  the  whole  an 
insignificant-looking  man,  until  these  wonderful  eyes  held  you  as 
under  a  speU.  Straight,  slender  features,  a  general  air  of  indifference 
and  nonchalance,  a  faultless  neatness  of  attire,  these  made  up  the 
man.  Before  the  evening  was  over  he  had  resumed  an  ancient 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  was  the  chaperone  of  the 
Misses  Fleming  on  this  occasion.  He  learned  from  her  that  they 
were  living  in  a  villa  outside  the  walls  —  all  this  was  in  the  days  when 
Florence  had  walls.  "One  of  the  sisters  is  engaged  to  be  married," 
volunteered  his  informant — "the  tall,  pale  girl  with  dark  eyes.  She 
is  dancing  now  with  her  lover,  the  young  oflicer." 

Dr.  Jerome  felt  a  distinct  sensation  of  pleasure  that  the  bride-elect 
was  not  his  new  acquaintance  ;  although  in  the  next  breath  he  derided 
himself  for  having  any  feelings  on  the  subject.  What  was  it  to  him, 
a  man  married  to  science,  whether  all  the  handsome  blonde  girls  in 
Florence  were  engaged  ten  times  over?  To  convince  himself  of  his 
utter  indifference,  he  went  home  forthwith. 

The  next  day  it  poured  rain.  He  betook  himself  to  the  Uffizzi 
Gallery,  to  while  away  the  long  morning.  He  had  the  long  corridors 
and  immense  halls  almost  to  himself.  Wandering  finally  down  a 
corridor,  past  a  long  line  of  marble  Roman  emperors,  he  came  upon 
Raphael's  beautiful  and  radiant  face  —  like  a  day  in  spring  following 
upon  a  snow-bound  winter  —  in  conclusion,  and  also  upon  a  girl  in  a 
blue  waterproof  standing  in  front  of  the  Raphael-easel.  She  started, 
recognised  him,  and  held  out  a  cordial  hand. 

They  walked  down  the  hall  together,  past  Trajan,  Diocletian, 
Vespasian  and  the  rest.  Reine  Marguerite  turns  into  the  Hall  of 
Niobe,  where  Edith  and  her  lover  are  roammg  up  and  down,  investi- 
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gating  that  familiar  and  melancholy  family  record,  and  where  Sister 
Agnes  sits  apart  and  takes  notes.  Reine  Marguerite  makes  the  party 
known  to  each  other,  then  pursues  her  own  conversation  with  Dr. 
Jerome.  He  is  struck  with  the  peculiar  unconsciousness,  and  —  shall 
I  say? — sangfroid  of  this  young  girl.  There  is  an  air  about  her  as 
though  she  were  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  so  indifferent  is  she  to 
observation,  so  unaffected  by  it.  They  had  grown  to  be  very  good 
friends  by  the  time  he  walked  down  the  marble  stairway  of  the  Uffizzi 
Palace  by  Reine  Marguerite's  side,  and  then  sallied  forth  into  the 
drizzling  rain,  holding  an  umbrella  over  her  head. 

That  was  the  beginning.  After  that,  rarely  a  day  passed  without 
bringing  them  together.  Dr.  Jerome  had  a  knack  of  making  himself 
necessary  to  those  he  liked.  Besides,  he  was  the  cleverest  man  Reine 
Marguerite  had  ever  known,  and  he  liked  her  well  enough  to  give  her 
the  benefit  of  his  culture.  She  was  flattered  by  his  preference  and 
enchanted  to  be  instructed,  and  in  her  warm-hearted,  cordial  way  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  assure  him  of  the  fact. 

Dr.  Jerome  discovered  that  he  had  more  time  to  spend  in  Florence 
than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  Weeks  passed  into  months  and  he 
was  still  there.  He  had  learned  the  road  out  of  the  Porta  Romana 
up  to  Billosquardo  by  heart  by  this  time. 

Reine  Marguerite  is  a  success  in  the  gay  American  society  of 
Florence.  Her  unconventional  ways,  her  art-culture,  her  enjofiment 
take  in  that  appreciative,  shifting,  alert  social  atmosphere.  She  has 
bouquets  sent  her  by  the  dozen  ;  artists  make  sketches  of  her  lovely 
face,  and  rich  people  buy  them  at  any  price.  She  drives,  she  rides, 
she  is  pleased.  It  is  the  reaction  against  the  sore  feeling  which  has 
been  at  her  heart  these  last  months.  Youth  and  happiness  have 
asserted  themselves.  Reine  Marguerite  has  reached  out  her  hand 
for  the  golden  sceptre  of  her  kingdom  ;  she  has  discovered  that  not 
to  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  may  bring  the  price  of  a 
heart-ache. 

Edith  Fleming  is  sitting  in  a  low  French  window  opening  on  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  villa-garden  and  the  Val  d'Arno.  Miss 
Fleming  is  within  the  salon  embroidering  a  strip  of  muslin  apparently 
leagues  in  length. 

"  Marga  is  really  so  very  much  the  thing  that  it  is  actually  an 
advantage  to  be  her  sister,"  Edith  is  saying. 

"I  was  sorry  for  all  this  flattery  and  nonsense  at  first,"  Miss 
Fleming  said  ;  "  Marga's  unconsciousness  was  her  great  charm,  and 
I  did  not  want  her  to  lose  that." 

"  You  used  to  say  that  she  had  absolutely  no  love  of  approbation. 
I  never  looked  upon  that  as  an  advantage  myself;  but  she  certainly 
exerts  herself  to  please  now." 

"  Marga  has  a  talent  for  graciousness,"  her  aunt  admits,  "  and  a 
good,  responsive  heart." 

Meanwhile  Reine  Marguerite  is  watching  the  sunset  from  a  rock 
which  clings  to  the  hillside,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jerome. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than  these  Apennine 
purples,"  he  is  saying.  "They  fold  Florence  about  like  a  royal 
mantle." 
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Then  she  begins  to  romance.  She  has  a  childish  habit  of  thinking 
aloud  when  she  is  with  him.  "  I  have  been  building  a  castle  in 
Spain,"  she  says,  "and  I  have  called  it  the  Temple  of  Friendship." 

"  It  is  as  well  to  build  suph  a  temple  in  the  clouds  as  on  the  sands, 
as  most  people  do." 

"  Is  that  your  experience,  or  are  you  scoffing  conventionally  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  experience  that  most  friendship  is  feigning,  and  that  it  is 
almost  always  fleeting.  We  are  like  motes  in  a  kaleidoscope  ;  an 
unseen  hand  shakes  us  into  countless  changes.  Nothing  lasts.  To 
me  the  way  that  we  outgrow  our  intensest  emotions  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  immortality." 

"Nevertheless  I  have  built  my  temple  of  friendship." 

"  Any  admittance  ?  " 

"  Listen.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  the  dome  open  to  the  sun  and 
air;  as  it  is  fairyland,  it  is  always  roofed  in  by  bluest  sky.  There 
must  be  no  partiality  in  friendship ;  therefore  there  are  arched 
entrances  at  equal  distances  apart.  Within  there  are  niches,  each 
niche  containing  a  marble  soul-image  of  a  friend  as  I  have  learned  to 
know  him.  An  emblematic  flower  blooms  perpetually  fresh  before 
each  niche.  In  the  centre  plays  a  fountain,  the  sunlight  pouring 
down  on  the  sparkling  water.  Around  the  mossy  bed  of  the  fountain 
grow  pansies  and  forget-me-nots." 

"  O  Sentiment,  thy  name  is  Woman,  and  Miss  Fleming  is  thy 
prophet ! " 

"  If  you  laugh,  you  shall  not  be  honored  with  a  niche." 

"I  don't 'believe  I  care  much.  I  don't  believe  I  have  much  faith 
in  your  temple." 

Reine  Marguerite  gave  him  a  quick,  half-hurt  look.  "  Nevertheless 
the  doors  are  al'ways  open  ;  hospitable  sunshine  and  fragrance  and 
color  are  ready  to  bid  you  welcome." 

She  rises.  He  bows  a  smiling  acknowledgment  as  they  turn 
towards  home. 

"A  flower  for  each  friend,  did  you  say?  Tell  me  what  they  would 
be." 

"Let  me  see.  For  Edith,  hyacinths  —  slender,  fragrant,  delicate; 
for  Sister  Agnes,  heliotrope  —  sweet,  quiet,  neutral-tinted." 

"  And  for  me  ?  " 

"  But  you  have  declined  the  honor." 

"Well,  supposing,  as  the  children  say." 

"  I  should  plant  an  oleander  for  you.  It  is  a  strong,  hardy  plant, 
but  the  flower  has  a  subtle  perfume  which,  if  you  have  once  distin- 
guished, you  never  forget." 

Dr.  Jerome  looked  at  her  curiously  ;  but  she  was  talking  with  the 
unconscious  fluency  of  a  child.  A  grim  smile  crept  over  his  face. 
It  was  a  new  sensation  to  be  compared  to  a  flower;  but  after  all,  had 
not  Reine  Marguerite  expressly  told  him  that  her  femple  of  Friend- 
ship was  many-portaled  ?  There  was  an  unacknowledged  dissatisfac- 
tion in  his  heart  that  she  should  be  so  candid  and  outspoken  in  the 
expression  of  her  opinions.  Nevertheless  she  adopted  the  platform 
on  which  they  met,  and  he  accepted  it.  There  was  a  perfectly  good 
understanding  between  them.     They  talked  of  all  things  in  heaven 
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and  earth.  It  was  a  singularly  frank  and  cordial  intercourse  to  exist 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Had  he  been  younger  or  less  self- 
contained,  or  more  a  man  of  society,  it  could  never  have  been. 
Frequently  Reine  Marguerite  reminded  herself  of  these  three  facts, 
and  encouraged  herself  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  a  friendship  which, 
had  it  occurred  in  any  of  the  story-books  she  had  ever  read,  would 
have  been  classed  as  impracticable  and  dangerous. 

It  was  a  fete-day  and  their  party  was  lounging  about  the  city, 
looking  into  the  churches,  staring  after  a  chance  procession,  stopping 
in  front  of  cellar-ways  piled  up  with  flowers,  e.xtravagant,  luxuriant 
and  sweet.  Walter  Sullivan,  Edith,  and  Sister  Agnes  led  the  way 
into  Santa  Croce  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  A  service  was  going 
on  at  the  end  of  the  church,  as  was  expressed  by  waving  of  tapers 
and  floating  of  incense.  Sister  Agnes,  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
watched  it  with  an  absorbed  air.  Walter  looked  on  curiously  ;  this 
was  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  and  he  regarded  Romish  observances  on 
native  soil  as  part  of  the  sight-seeing.  As  Reine  Marguerite  and  Dr. 
Jerome  joined  the  group,  Edith  was  putting  one  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"  I  hate  these  churches,"  she  was  saying.     "  Do  let  us  come  away." 

"  Is  your  Protestantism  so  rigid,  xMiss  Fleming  1 "  inquired  Dr. 
Jerome. 

"  Not  my  Protestantism,  but  my  Paganism.  Now,  that  organ-music  ! 
An  opera,  an  orchestra,  thrill  my  soul,  enchant  my  senses  ;  but  this 
heavy,  sombre,  religious  music,  as  it  is  called,  gives  me  a  reckless 
feeling  of  despair.     And  all  this  is  such  mummery." 

"  It  is  a  recognition,  at  least,"  said  Sister  Agnes,  keeping  her  grave, 
abstracted  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  altar. 

"Of  whom?  To  what  end  ?  Of  an  unknown,  relentless,  dreaded 
Being,  for  purposes  of  propitiation !  I  do  not  believe  in  going  to 
church.     I  have  my  own  ideas.     It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  time." 

" '  Our  puny  walls  to  Thee  we  raise ; 

Our  poor  reed-music  sounds  Thy  praise  : 
Forgive  us,  Lord,  our  childish  ways.' 

Is  that  what  you  mean?  "  asks  Sister  Agnes. 

"  No.  I  can't  explain  what  I  mean.  Well,  I  am  going  to  wait 
outside.  We  have  all  looked  at  these  old  marble  sepulchres  scores 
of  times." 

Walter  and  she  drift  out  again,  and  stroll  up  and  down  the  piazza 
in  the  sunshine  until  the  others  join  them. 

Dr.  Jerome  has  turned  to  Reine  Marguerite.  "  It  has  been  said 
that  a  woman  without  religion  is  like  a  flower  without  fragrance  ;  and 
yet  I  should  say  that  jw^  have  no  positive  religion.", 

"  I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  a  God ;  I  suppose  I  do. 
But  the  belief  gives  me  no  consolation  or  support.  I  am  an  odorless 
flower." 

"Then  we  meet  on  equal  ground  —  you  with  a  valueless,  untried 
faith ;  I  with  a  faith  that  I  have  tried  and  thrown  aside.  After  all, 
what  do  we  miss?     What  price  do  we  pay  for  our  clearer  vision  ?  " 

A   funeral    procession    entered    the    church.     They    watched    the 
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ghastly  Brothers  of  Mercy  defile  past  them,  robed  in  black  and 
masked.     Reine  Marguerite  drew  herself  up  with  a  little  shudder. 

"After  all,  if  any  one  I  cared  for  died,  1  would  like  to  know  that 
he  had  died  a  Christian." 

Dr.  Jerome  laughed,  a  hollow,  satirical  little  laugh.  "At  least  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  demise  will  cause  no 
one  uneasiness  on  that  score,  or  on  any  other.  I  have  no  immediate 
family  —  father,  mother,  brothers  or  sisters  —  and  I  shall  never 
marry." 

He  said  it  in  an  off-hand  way,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  perfectly 
well  understood  between  Reine  Marguerite  and  himself.  The  pure, 
lovely  face  did  not  change  a  muscle.  She  gave  him  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, as  though  she  fully  appreciated  his  position.  Presently  they 
sauntered  out  of  the  church  into  the  square.  But  as  they  sauntered 
along  the  streets  again,  Reine  Marguerite  grew  quiet,  and  dull,  and 
dissatisfied.  She  asked  herself  how  long  was  this  sort  of  thing  to 
last,  this  endless  sight-seeing  and  jaunting  and  pleasuring  that  never 
amounted  to  anything,  never  made  life  more  real,  more  satisfying? 
This  sort  of  life  was  only  an  episode  with  Dr.  Jerome.  He  would  go 
back  to  his  work  presently.  But  she,  when  he  was  gone,  she  would 
still  keep  it  up  —  day  would  follow  day  in  a  monotony  of  trifles. 

They  met  an  artist-friend  presently,  who  joined  their  party.  Reine 
Marguerite  fell  back  with  him,  and  allowed  Dr.  Jerome  to  lead  the 
way  with  Sister  Agnes. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Easel  and  she  walked  out  to  Bellosquardo  alone. 
The  four  others  pleaded  fatigue,  and  hired  a  carriage  at  a  street 
corner.  But' in  those  days  Reine  Marguerite  never  flagged.  To  be 
sure  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  the  hill  they  had  to  climb  was  steep, 
so  they  sat  down  by  the  wayside,  to  rest  on  a  broken  part  of  a  stone 
wall,  out  of  which  scarlet  poppies  were  growing.  A  contadina  passed, 
plaiting  away  industriously  at  her  straw-work,  swarthy  and  heavily 
built,  with  her  dowry  of  Roman  pearls  around  her  neck.  Behind 
them  grew  olive-trees  and  fig-trees  ■on  the  hillside,  laden  with  the 
promise  of  fruit.  But  the  apricot-trees  were  laden  with  fruit  in  per- 
fection ;  of  which  a  barefoot  boy  brought  them  a  basketful,  receiving 
in  payment  a  few  infinitesimal  coins  ;  whereupon  they  lunched  in  true 
vagabond  style.  Across  the  road  was  a  shrine,  before  which  lay  a 
nosegay  of  fresh  flowers.  Reine  Marguerite  looked  up  at  the  shrine, 
the  crucifix,  the  flowers,  and  wondered  whether  that  agonised  image 
on  the  cross  was  to  any  passer-by  more  than  a  phantom  crucified. 
A  bit  of  paper  was  attached  to  the  wood-work  of  the  shrine.  They 
crossed  the  road  to  read  it.  "  Pray  for  the  mother  of  six  children 
who  is  at  death's  door,"  was  written  there.  An  impulse  seized  her. 
She  tore  a  leaf  out  of  her  note-book  and  wrote  on  it,  "  Pray  for  a  girl 
who  cannot  pray  for  herself,"  and  fastened  it  near  the  other  appeal. 
Her  companion,  who  was  young  and  sentimental,  watched  her  curi- 
ously. She  made  a  pretty  picture,  standing  gravely  before  the  way- 
side shrine,  her  face  softening  with  trying  to  fancy  how  it  might  be 
just  then  with  that  mother  ill  unto  death. 

"  Then  you  believe  in  prayer  ?  " 

"It  seems  a  very  unreal  thing  to  me  at  present." 

22 
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"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 
Mr.  Easel,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  gave  to  a  quotation  of 
this  kind  the  dignity  of  one  from  the  Bible.  As  they  walked  on,  he 
resolved  to  paint  Reine  Marguerite  in  the  attitude  she  had  taken 
before  the  shrine  —  her  hands  clasped,  her  head  slightly  inclined. 
In  fact  he  did  paint  the  picture,  and  Dr.  Jerome  bought  it. 

A  day  or  so  afterwards  sees  the  feast  of  St.  John,  when  Florence 
is  gay  with  banners  and  flowers  in  honor  of  her  patron  saint.  This 
was  the  last  day  of  Walter  Sullivan's  leave,  and  he  and  Edith  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  general  public  in  consequence.  Dr.  Jerome 
had  had  letters  from  home  which  required  immediate  answers,  and 
which  kept  him  at  his  desk  all  day.  Reine  Marguerite  had  become 
so  much  accustomed  to  his  daily  visits  of  late  that  she  found  herself 
watching  the  door  uneasily,  until  the  time  came  to  go  with  them  to 
take  possession  of  the  balcony  they  had  hired  for  the  day.  They  did 
not  meet  him  on  the  road,  nor  yet  on  their  way  through  the  city. 
Mr.  Easel  and  Signor  Landucci,  an  enamored  young  Florentine, 
were  the  escorts  of  Miss  Fleming,  Reine  Marguerite,  and  Sister 
Agnes,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  at  consolation.  Reine  Marguerite 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  She  aired  her  imperfect  Italian  to 
Signor  Landucci ;  she  asked  him  innumerable  questions  about  Flor- 
ence, past,  present,  future.  She  began  to  think  that  after  all  she 
could  get  on  perfectly  well  without  Dr.  Jerome.  Signor  Landucci's 
eyes  were  also  eloquent  and  dark,  and  he  talked  with  an  impassioned 
fervor  that  was  contagious.  He  had  written  very  good  verses,  Reine 
Marguerite  knew,  and  he  had  political  aspirations;  altogether  he  was 
interesting.  After  all,  he  was  an  appropriate  companion  for  a  St. 
John's  day  in  Florence. 

Their  balcony  overlooked  the  Lung'  Arno.  It  was  hung  with 
brilliant  scarlet  draperies,  which  served  as  a  brilliant  foreground  to 
our  group,  wherein  blonde  Reine  Marguerite  was  conspicuously 
lovely  among  the  crowd  of  dark  Southern  heads  beneath  and  around 
her.  Sister  Agnes  was  quiet,  interested,  as  usual.  Miss  Fleming  had 
seen  a  St.  John's  day  before,  when  these  girls  were  cliildren,  and  was 
only  a  little  less  engrossed  than  usual  in  her  embroidery.  Mr.  Easel 
surveyed  the  changing,  swaying  crowd  with  his  practised  observation. 
Signor  Landucci  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the  beautiful  American 
girl,  who  seemed  to  him  the  realisation  of  a  poet's  dream.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  day  went  by  —  priests,  banners,  tapers,  pictures.  As 
Reine  Marguerite  leaned  forward  to  watch  it,  Dr.  Jerome,  standing 
at  a  corner  of  the  street  —  he  had  just  left  his  rooms  on  his  way  to 
the  post-office  —  for  his  part  watched  her  face,  childlike,  mobile,  and 
noble  all  at  once.  And  such  a  good,  fresh  daisy-face  besides ! —  a 
fair  index  of  the  pure,  sincere  nature  of  the  girl  herself.  He  caught 
sight  of  Landucci  and  Easel.  In  love  with  her,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  young,  impressionable  man  would  not  be  ?  Now  he  himself 
was  not  a  young,  impressionable  man  ;  and  yet  if  he  were  prepared 
to  marry  —  which  assuredly  he  was  not  —  this  was  the  only  woman 
,he  had  ever  known  whom  he  would  ask  to  be  his  wife.  Would  she 
have  him?  Ah !  that  was  another  thing.  Women  were  so  unreliable. 
Perhaps  Landucci  fancied  that  she  intended  to  accept  him;  perhaps 
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Easel  cherished  the  same  notion  ;  and  she  could  not  many  all  then, 
that  was  plain.  He  walked  off  to  the  post-office.  No,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  surrender  his  liberty  yet.  Meantime  he  had  written  to 
Paris  that  he  would  be  there  by  the  first  of  July.  Perhaps  it  was 
time  he  left  Florence.     And  he  was  about  to  mail  that  letter  now. 

The  Flemings  spent  the  whole  day  in  town,  going  to  a  hotel  for 
dinner,  and  returning  to  their  balcony  on  the  Lung'  Arno  in  the  late 
afternoon,  in  time  to  see  the  lights  spring  up  all  over  the  city,  which 
gradually  transformed  Florence  into  a  fairyland — palaces,  Duomo, 
Babtistery  outlined  with  light.  Edith  and  Mr.  Sullivan  joined  the 
party  now,  and  after  a  while  one  or  two  others.     Mrs.  Lawrence  came 

—  the  friend  who  always  stood  Miss  Fleming  in  good  stead  when 
she  herself  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  chaperoning  —  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  ;  but  still  no  Dr.  Jerome. 

Reine  Marguerite's  spirits  flagged.  Had  she  not  laughed  and 
talked  all  day  ?  Might  she  not  do  as  she  pleased  now  that  it  was 
dark  and  silent?    Where  was  he  ?    Was  he  ill?     Had  he,  for  example 

—  one  could  never  tell  what  dreadful  thing  might  suddenly  happen  ■ — 
had  he  left  town  unexpectedly?  Mrs.  Lawrence  leaned  over  her 
aunt  and  put  her  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Marguerite,  where  is  your 
Faust?  "  she  asked. 

A  door  opened  behind  her.  Through  the  dark  room  a  quick  step 
sounded.     Reine  Marguerite  was  happy  again  ;  he  had  come. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  her,  one  which  Signor  Landucci  had  just 
vacated  to  go  on  a  benevolent  errand  after  bons-bons.  Reine  Mar- 
guerite looked  up  at  him  with  a  happy  smile  and  gave  him  her  hand, 
but  she  said  very  little.  She  never  asked  him  where  he  had  been  all 
day,  why  he  had  not  come  sooner.  The  content  that  settled  down 
upon  her  swallowed  up  past  and  present.  A  while  ago  she  had 
been  envying  Edith,  who  had  been  perfectly  happy  without  Walter 
Sullivan  during  the  last  few  months, .seemingly  as  gay  as  she  was 
now  that  he  was  with  her.  She  had  had  a  sentimental  friendship 
with  first  one  and  then  another.  Cast-off  lovers  of  Reine  Marguerite's 
at  that,  the  admirers  of  these  sisters  had  a  fashion  of  falling  in  love 
with  Reine  Marguerite's  pretty  face  to  begin  with,  and  of  sighing  at 
Edith's  feet  to  end  with. 

Reine  Marguerite  upon  the  whole  was  impatient  of  lovers.  Unless 
she  had  endowed  a  man  with  every  possible  perfection,  she  did  not 
pretend  10  niake  him  think  she  had.  And  she  was  exacting.  She 
was  no  tlirt.  She  could  not  if  she  would  j  she  would  not,  perhaps, 
even  if  she  could. 

Illuminated  Florence  shines  on  earth  \  the  innumerable  starry  host 
shine  in  heaven.  Boats  with  a  light  at  the  prow  light  up  the  Arno ; 
the  breath  of  flowers,  which  is  the  night-atmosphere  of  Florence,  floats 
up  from  paiace-gardens.  The  revel  in  the  streets  is  gay,  but  not 
noisy,  and  on  our  balcony  at  least,  overlooking  the  scene,  a  hush 
falls.  Edith  and  Walter  Sullivan  sat  apart  silent  and  happy.  Miss 
Fleming  was  silent  too,  it  may  be  recalling  the  days  of  her  youth ; 
such  nights  encourage  retrospection.  Mr,  Easel  studied  elfects  in 
light  and  shadow,  leaning  over  and  gazing  on  river  and  street.  The 
young  Italian  stood  in  the  doorway  with  his  arms  folded,  gloomy  and 
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unhappy.  Reine  Marguerite  made  no  secret  of  her  preference  for 
Dr.  Jerome  ;  she  had  made  no  efifort  to  include  Landucci  in  the  con- 
versation since  her  countryman  came.  She  was  talking  eagerly 
enough  to  him  —  more  eagerly  than  he  was  listening.  He  had  an 
absorbed  look,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

But  Dr.  Jerome's  thoughts  were  nevertheless  right  there.  The 
fascination  of  that  enchanting  night  was  upon  him  as  strongly  as 
upon  any  of  the  others.  If  Reine  Marguerite  had  never  touched  his 
heart  before,  her  pure,  noble  beauty  was  touching  him  now  —  touching 
his  heart,  his  fancy,  as  you  may  choose  to  call  it.  After  all,  he 
thought,  why  should  he  struggle  with  fate  ?  For  the  first  time  in  his 
experience  a  woman  had  suggested  a  different  current  to  his  life. 
He  wondered  if  he  made  a  name  for  himself,  if  he  reached  the 
height  of  his  profession,  what  would  it  all  amount  to?  Just  as  Reine 
Marguerite,  you  remember,  had  asked  herself  what  would  all  her  life 
amount  to  without  love  ?  After  all,  he  told  himself,  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sentimental  fool;  again,  why  not.-*  There  were  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  any 
philosophy.  He  recalled  his  past  life.  It  looked  dull  and  prosaic 
enough  in  the  light  of  this  night  in  fairyland,  with  clear,  friendly,  blue 
eyes  raised  to  his  whenever  he  trusted  himself  to  look  ;  a  gentle, 
feeling  voice,  ''  modulated  just  so  much  as  it  was  meet ";  white  hands 
clasped  in  a  girl's  lap,  so  near  that  he  was  tempted  to  stoop  over  and 
take  them  in  his  own. 

Reine  Marguerite  and  he  were  in  that  borderland  between  Friend- 
ship and  Love  which  is  always  dangerous  to  either  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  who  tread  it.  She  was  talking  to  him  now  with  the  frank 
unreserve  which  characterised  her,  showing  him  her  heart,  her  very 
soul  in  truth.  He  said  less  than  she  did,  but  that  little  was  precisely 
what  she  would  have  chosen  to  hear.  His  cleverness  and  cultivation 
disclosed  to  her  fascinating  depths  beyond  for  her  untried  feet  to 
travel.  She  understood  herself  so  little  —  her  life,  all  life.  He  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  prophet  of  her  soul,  who  would  solve  for  her  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge.  She  had  been  unhappy  lately.  She 
had  been  inclined  to  agree  with  her  aunt  that  Dr.  Jerome  was  a  cold 
man  of  the  world.  But  to-night  she  laid  aside  all  care,  all  doubt ; 
she  was  simply  happy  in  the  present. 

When  they  all  drove  home  in  the  starlight  to  their  villa,  Reine 
Marguerite  was  still  supremely  happy  —  so  happy  that  she  could  not 
sleep.  This  great  joy  dawning  upon  her  made  her  pulses  beat  tumul- 
tuously,  set  her  brain  in  a  happy  whirl.  Had  Dr.  Jerome  not  said  to 
her  that  that  night  would  always  stand  apart  in  his  memory  t  It  may 
have  been  folly,  it  may  have  been  delusion  ;  but  a  word,  a  look  from 
him  carried  tenfold  more  meaning  to  Reine  Marguerite  than  measured 
speech  from  any  one  else.  Men  flattered  her,  praised  her  every  day, 
and  it  was  all  as  idle  words  to  her ;  and  yet  a  sign,  a  hint  from  Dr. 
Jerome  kept  her  awake  all  night. 

She  was  sure  he  would  come  out  to  see  her  early  next  day  ;  and 
yet  he  did  not.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  until  finally  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Then  the  excitement  of  the  day  before  and  her 
sleepless  night  culminated  in  a  headache.     She  roamed   restlessly 
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from  ante-chamber  to  saloon,  from  saloon  to  library.  She  had 
dressed  herself  in  a  flowing  white  dress,  and  she  had  pinned  with  a 
pretty  sentimentality  pink  perfect  oleanders  in  her  golden  hair  and 
on  her  white  dress.  As  she  stood  before  a  mirror  arranging  them, 
she  smiled  a  pleased  smile  at  her  own  reflection.  She  admitted  to 
herself  that  she  was  adorning  herself  with  oleanders  solely  to  please 
Dr.  Jerome  \  she  associated  the  flower  with  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
Then  she  seated  herself  on  a  quaint  satin  high-backed  chair,  con- 
fessedly waiting.  He  must  come  soon.  The  sunset  was  flooding 
the  room,  with  its  bright  inlaid  floor,  its  gaily-frescoed  ceiling,  from 
which  Flora  and  her  attendant  nymphs  smiled  down  upon  her.  The 
library-door  was  half  open  and  disclosed  a  lounge.  Her  head  ached 
badly  by  this  time.  She  would  lie  down  for  a  while  —  not  go  to 
sleep,  of  course,  but  close  her  eyes  and  rest. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Jerome  had  been  tremendously  busy  all  day.  His 
soft-hearted  folly  of  the  night  before  had  melted  with  the  morning ; 
but  he  arrived  thereby  at  one  conclusion  :  it  was  time  for  him  to 
leave  Florence.  He  had  a  definite  plan  in  life,  and  he  was  wasting 
time.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago  what  he  meant  to  do  and 
be.  Into  these  calculations  no  fancies  of  love  and  marriage  had 
entered,  nor  should  they  enter  now.  Consequently  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Reine  Marguerite  was  fascinating  and  impulsive. 
He  must  see  no  more  of  her.  He  would  delay  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture no  longer.  He  engaged  his  seat  in  the  diligence,  paid  all  his 
bills,  packed  his  trunks  ;  then  in  the  afternoon  walked  out  to  Bellos- 
quardo  to  bid  the  Flemings  good-bye. 

He  met  Walter  Sullivan  on  the  road,  and  they  walked  into  the  villa 
together.  The  servant  showed  them  into  the  saloon  and  went  to 
announce  them..  Dr.  Jerome  dropped  into  a  divan  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  a  sigh  half  of  fatigue  and  half  of  regret.  He  r-emem- 
bered  so  many  conversations  with  Reine  Marguerite  on  this  divan. 
It  was  a  circular  one,  composed  of  balf-a-dozen  luxurious  seats,  with  a 
pile  of  cushions  in  the  centre. 

"Ah,  you  may  well  sigh  ! "  comments  Mr.  Easel. 

"  Did  I  sigh  ?  'Twas  a  physical  relaxation.  Everything  is  physical 
if  you  bring  it  down  to  dots.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  be 
packed  and  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  I  have  wasted  time 
here,  and  begin  to  feel  limp  and  flabby.     I  want  to  get  back  to  work." 

His  voice  aroused  Reine  Marguerite  from  a  half-nap.  She  listened 
at  first  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  beautiful  lips,  which  gradually  faded 
out.  His  voice  had  the  hard  worldly  ring  in  it  which  she  had  detected 
in  it  once  or  twice  already  during  their  acquaintance  —  the  tone  of 
voice  which  seemed  to  put  such  a  distance  between  them.  So  he  was 
going ;  he  was  come  to  say  good-bye.  In  fact  Edith  entered  the 
saloon  at  that  moment,  and  to  her  in  a  few  sentences  Dr.  Jerome 
announced  his  departure. 

Once  before  it  had  been  her  fate  to  hear  a  conversation  which 
turned  to  night  the  day  of  her  young  life,  and  now  again  she  was 
listening  to  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  her  death-warrant  —  to  the 
bell  tolling  for  her  own  funeral.-  It  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  a 
certain  set  of  misfortunes  were  doomed  to  befall  a  certain   set   of 
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people.  Perhaps  one  person  was  fated  to  endure  a  series  of  miseries, 
all  in  the  same  key,  or  in  the  same  shade  of  color,  or  in  the  same 
octave  of  odor. 

He  was  going  just  as  in  her  impetuous  maidenhood  Moritz  von 
Walden  had  gone  and  left  her  weeping.  No  tears  now.  Her  eyes 
were  as  dry  and  stony  as  her  heart.  They  frightened  her  as  they 
looked  at  her  out  of  the  mirror  ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  her  eyes  at 
all.  Oleanders  in  her  hair?  Ah,  she  had  put  them  there  because 
he  had  been  taught  by  her  to  prefer  oleanders  to  all  flowers.  She 
had  intended  to  give  him  one  of  these  out  of  her  hair.  Fool  that  she 
was  !  Much  did  he  care  for  her  or  for  her  oleanders.  She  tore  the 
faint-smelling  waxy  things  from  her  hair  and  from  her  bosom,  and 
threw  them  passionately  on  the  floor  and  trod  upon  them.  All  in  a 
moment.  In  a  moment  more  she  was  in  the  saloon  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.  Easel  and  Dr.  Jerome. 

"  Have  you  any  commissions  in  Paris  ?  "  Dr.  Jerome  asked.  "  I 
leave  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  How  happy  you 
will  be  sawing  off  legs  and  arms,  taking  eyes  out  and  putting  them  in 
again,  making  noses  out  of  superfluous  bits  of  adipose." 

"A  picture  to  the  life !  You  touch  a  sympathetic  chord.  Mean- 
while, you  for  your  part  will  fulfil  your  destiny  in  your  own  way. 
Not  an  unprofitable  career  either:  doubtless  *a  moral  lies  in  being 
fair.'  " 

He  had  dropped  into  an  earnest  tone.  He  wanted  to  express  his 
regard,  his  admiration  before  he  left.  But  Reine  Marguerite  laughed 
him  off.  "  Even  your  hackneyed  quotation  fails  to  convince  me  that 
my  life  is  anything  but  useless."  And  then  she  contrived  to  include 
Mr.  Easel  in  their  conversation.  Dr.  Jerome  soon  rose  to  go  ;  Miss 
Fleming  and  Sister  Agnes  came  into  the  room  in  time  to  say  a  hurried 
farewell.     Then  he  went. 

"A  very  fascinating  man,"  pronounced  Edith  ;  "but  with  no  more 
heart  than  Mephistopheles.  How  frightful  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
man  !  because  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  returning  it." 

"A  Hamlet  —  one  who  would  march  to  his  end  over  the  dead  body 
o£  Ophelia,"  Reine  Marguerite  spoke. 

"  But  Hamlet  was  mad,"  objected  Sister  Agnes,  ever  orthodox. 

"  Was  he  ?  Dr.  Jerome  is  not,  at  all  events.  Well,  I  am  sorry  he 
has  gone.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  :  he  has  been  a  most  im- 
proving companion." 

Her  aunt  looked  up  sharply,  as  Reine  Marguerite  said  this  from 
the  balcony  doorway.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  had  feared  that  this 
would  be  a  case  of  going  to  Egypt  or  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  change 
of  air.  She  was  relieved.  Reine  Marguerite  was  too  good  and  too 
sweet  to  be  wasted  on  a  selfish,  cold-blooded  man  like  Dr.  Jerome. 
She  looked  at  the  girl  affectionately,  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
balcony.  Marga  was  pale  —  the  warm  weather,  perhaps  —  but  her 
beauty  was  not  marred  thereby.  Upon  the  whole.  Miss  Fleming  was 
disposed  to  consider  Reine  Marguerite  as  her  most  successful  experi- 
ment in  education  ;  she  would  be  more  proud  yet  of  this  niece. 

Reine  Marguerite  paced  up  and  down,  conversing  with  those  within, 
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and  gave  no  hint  of  the  tumult  at  her  heart.  Anger,  wounded  pride, 
were  uppermost.  Dr.  Jerome  had  played  with  her,  amused  himself 
with  her,  "worn  her  like  a  silken  knot,  and  changed  her  like  a  glove." 
Oh,  why  did  she  care  ?  Why  was  there  this  loneliness,  this  despair, 
at  her  soul  ? 

Days  went  by  —  one,  two,  three.  She  studied,  she  saw  her  friends, 
she  endeavored  to  forget,  to  drown  thought  in  occupation.  Finally, 
one  evening  Signor  Landucci  and  Mr.  Easel  dropped  in,  according  to 
almost  invariable  programme. 

Reine  Marguerite,  being  conversed  to  by  her  countryman,  over- 
heard a  familiar  name  on  Signor  Landucci's  lips.  He  was  saying  to 
Edith : 

"A  friend  of  mine  came  on  from  Modena  to-day.  He  brings  a  sad 
piece  of  news.  Dr.  Jerome  is  lying  at  the  hotel  there,  desperately  ill 
with  the  cholera.  My  friend  reported  that  the  doctors  had  given 
him  up." 

"Are  you  sure  ■ — Dr.  Jerome?"  Edith  asked. 

"  Dr.  Cellini  is  the  name  of  my  friend.  He  had  known  of  Dr.  Jerome 
in  Paris  ;  there  can  be  no  mistake.  He  was  well  cared  for :  one  of 
his  fellow-travellers  was  nursing  him." 

"  When  was  this?  "  asked  Reine  Marguerite  with  composure. 

"  Yesterday.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  had  been  for  some 
hours  at  the  hotel  in  Modena  when  Dr.  Cellini  arrived." 

Instantly  all  resentment,  all  misgivings,  all  bitterness,  were  wiped 
out  of  Reine  Marguerite's  heart.  Instead,  she  had  room  there  for  only 
one  image,.only  one  idea.  He  was  ill  —  dying,  perhaps,  in  a  comfort- 
less Italian  inn  !  Oh,  if  she  could  only  go  to  him,  only  take  care  of 
him!  It  was  frightful  to  think  that  he  might  die  untended  ;  that  his 
life  might  be  saved  if  only  he  had  careful  nursing!  She  turned  to 
Mr.  Easel  with  a  face  absolutely  turned  to  stone.  "  Will  you  do  me 
a  favor  —  go  to  him?  Oh,  go !  He  has  been  with  us  all  these 
months ;  we  have  been  friends  together  ;  and  now  he  is  dying,  and 
not  one  of  us  reaches  out  a  hand  to'  help  him  !  I  think  you  and  I  are 
friends.  If  I  had  a  brother  I  would  beg  him  to  go.  Go  as  my  friend, 
if  you  would  not  go  on  your  own  account." 

Her  voice  was  trembling  with  agitation  when  she  had  finished. 
Mr.  Easel  listened  to  her  gravely:  he  was  a  frank-natured,  kind- 
hearted  young  man  —  too  simple  and  genuine  himself  to  be  prone  to 
go  into  the  motives  of  other  people.  "Yes — I  will  go,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  heartless 
for  none  of  us  to  go  or  send.  Poor  fellow  !  we  will  trust  that  he  will 
weather  it." 

"  When  will  you  start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  at  day-break." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !     Oh,  how  good  you  are  !  " 

Presently  Mr.  Easel  announced  to  the  rest  of  the  party  that  he  was 
going  on  to  Modena  the  next  day  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  poor 
Jerome.  And  no  one  suspected  that  Reine  Marguerite  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  move,  except  possibly  Signor  Landucci :  his 
perceptions  were  exceedingly  keen  where  Reine  Marguerite  was  con- 
cerned. 
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That  night  Reine  Marguerite  kept  vigil.  She  produced  maps  and 
travellers'  guide-books,  and  ascertained  precisely  at  what  hour  Mr. 
Easel  would  be  at  Modena.  Towards  morning  her  unhappiness 
increased  ten-fold.  She  had  been  kneeling  in  an  open  window  for 
hours,  trying  to  seek  repose  and  calm  from  the  tranquil,  starry  night. 
A  wild  desire  to  pray  swept  over  her:  if  she  only  knew  bow — if  she 
had  only  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  all  these  years  that  she  had 
been  drifting  on  into  this  dark  valley  where  only  God  could  help  her, 
and  yet  where  God  appeared  not  to  be.  She  bowed  her  head,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  in  an  agony  of  spirit  she  implored  the  Giver  of 
life  and  death  to  spare  the  life  of  this  man.  Only  let  him  live,  let 
him  be  in  the  world,  and  it  mattered  not  whether  he  and  she  were  to- 
gether, whether  he  ever  loved  her  as  she  —  Heaven  help  her  ! — loved 
him.  Nay,  only  let  him  live,  and  let  her  die  ;  let  her  life  be  accepted 
in  his  stead. 

After  this  passionate  prayer  she  was  stiller.  Finally  her  head 
dropped  on  her  arms,  and  out  of  very  weariness  she  slept.  But  long 
before  breakfast-time  she  was  up  and  out  in  the  villa-garden.  Frank 
Easel  had  started  hours  ago  to  Modena,  she  told  herself ;  he  must 
be  well  on  his  way  by  this  time. 

Edith  was  leaning  on  the  gate  looking  down  the  road  to  Florence, 
looking  for  Walter  Sullivan,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting 
with  them.  Reine  Marguerite  had  seated  herself  on  a  garden-seat, 
with  her  back  to  her  sister,  with  her  arms  wearily  folded,  waiting  for 
she  knew  not  what.  Quick  steps  sounded  up  the  road  —  Walter's, 
no  doubt.  Then  a  voice,  but  not  Walter's  —  Frank  Easel's.  Reine 
Marguerite  listened  :  again  that  horrible  destiny  which  made  her  an 
involuntary  listener  to  evil  tidings. 

"  No,  I  did  not  go  to  Modena  ;  I  came  out  to  tell  you  all."  Here 
his  eyes  wandered,  seeking  Reine  Marguerite,  who  yet  sat  still  as 
though  paralysed,  screened  by  laurel  and  oleander  trees.  "A  tele- 
gram came  this  morning  from  Chesney,  who  was  with  Jerome. 
Jerome  died  last  night." 

Reine  Marguerite  rose  and  came  forward.  She  shook  hands,  as 
in  a  dream,  with  Easel.  "  So  you  are  spared  the  journey.  Dead  ! 
But  how  horribly  sudden!  It  might  have  been  one  of  us. —  Have 
you  been  to  breakfast?     There  is  the  bell," 

Edith  and  he  went  in  together.  Reine  Marguerite  left  them  at  the 
dining-room  and  went  on  up  to  her  own  room.  She  dropped  down 
on  her  bed,  as  though  some  one  had  dealt  her  a  sudden  terrible  blow. 
Meanwhile  in  the  dining-room  Dr.  Jerome's  sudden  death  formed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  How  sad  it  was, 
they  all  said  ;  they  were  distressed,  awed.  How  could  they  fail  to 
be .?  Death  had  come  down  in  their  midst  and  laid  his  cold,  fatal 
hand  on  one  of  their  very  number.  But  nevertheless  they  drank  their 
coffee  and  ate  their  apricots  and  figs  and  rolls  and  butter  ;  all 
except  Aunt  Mary.  Her  quick  eye  had  missed  Reine  Marguerite 
out  of  the  circle  instantly,  and  her  ready  instinct  foretold  her  that 
this  was  a  heavier  blow  to  her  favorite  than  to  these  others.  She 
slipped  away  and  stole  into  the  girl's  room.  She  lay  on  her  bed  with 
the  whitest  face,  her  eyes  closed  ;  but  she  felt  her  aunt's  presence, 
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and  started  up  with  a  bewildered  air.  "  My  head  ached  ;  it  is  such 
a  close,  hot  morning-.  Did  you  come  to  call  me  to  breakfast?  I  am 
coming.     A  cup  of  coffee  will  set  me  up." 

"  Let  me  bring  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  they  would  ask  and  wonder.  Don't  stare  at  me,  please, 
dear  Aunt  Mary.  And  —  don't  touch  me,  or  I  shall  cry  ;  and  I  don't 
'  want  to  cry. —  So  Mr.  Easel  did  not  go  to  Modena,  after  all.  Have 
you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Marga  child. —  Can  you  stand  going  down  amongst  them 
all?     Do  not  overtax  your  strength." 

Reine  Marguerite  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Overtax  her  strength, 
when  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  months  and  years  of  dreary  wait- 
ing and  enduring!  She  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  how  many. 
She  took  her  seat  beside  Frank  Easel  at  the  breakfast-table  quietly, 
and  accepted  her  cup  of  coffee.  The  conversation  had  by  this  time 
assumed  a  general  character ;  they  were  discussing  cholera,  its  rav- 
ages, the  theories  of  its  progress  around  the  earth.  Reine  Marguerite 
listened  in  a  stupor  —  at  least,  she  was  thankful  that  they  did  not 
mention  his  name.  Finally,  the  rest  of  the  party  drifted  into  the 
other  part  of  the  house,  leaving  her  stirring  the  cup  of  black  coffee 
she  was  trying  to  force  herself  to  swallow.  Her  aunt  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  as  silent  as  she  was  herself.  Reine  Marguerite  took  out 
her  watch  to  wind  it  up  :  she  must  do  something  :  it  was  dreadful,  this 
stillness,  this  quiet.  The  little  blue-and-gold  time-piece  ticked  mono- 
tonously, merely.  Its  miserable,  mechanical  little  life  went  on  and 
on,  just  as  euery  thing  went  on  and  on,  although  that  other  priceless  life 
was  stilled.     It  was  extraordinary  that  any  thing  could  go  on  living. 

"  Why  should  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rat,  have  life, 
•And  thou  no  life  at  all .'' " 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  suppressed  excitement  she  was  in 
that  that  ticking  of  her  watch  should  be  the  drop  that  filled  her  cup 
to  overflowing.  She  was  seized  with  a  sudden,  active  despair.  She 
uttered  a  groan  —  smothered,  to  be  sure,  but  a  groan  that  cut  her 
aunt  to  the  heart.  Then  she  put  up  her  hand  to  her  face,  as  though 
to  shut  out  thought  with  sight.  How  could  she  endure  it,  how  could 
she  go  on  living?  But  she  pushed  back  her  chair  and  went  away, 
and  presently  she  wandered  from  room  to  room,  with  a  white,  fixed 
face  and  steady  voice,  which  only  caused  her  grief  to  tell  the  more 
upon  her. 

So  day  followed  day.  Except  her  aunt,  no  one  guessed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  this  girl,  after  the  manner  of  men,  to  fight  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus.  Sister  Agnes  pursued  her  placid  studies  ;  Edith 
wrote  long  letters  to  Walter,  and  in  the  intervals  consoled  herself  with 
and  consoled  Guido  Landucci.  Reine  Marguerite  steeled  herself  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  life  with  them  —  only  gradually  withdrawing 
from  first  one  party  of  pleasure  and  then  another.  Meanwhile,  Dr. 
Jerome  passed  entirely  out  of  her  life,  save  as  a  memory.  She  rarely 
heard  his  name  mentioned  even :  it  might  have  been  so  easy  to  forget 
him  with  the  rest ! 

But  every  evening  she  gave  herself  one  great  pleasure  :  she  walked 
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alone  to  a  spot  on  Bellosquardo,  from  which  she  and  Dr.  Jerome  had 
watched  many  a  sunset.  And  there  she  would  sit  and  wait  until  the 
sun  had  disappeared  below  the  horizon's  edge,  and  she  could  walk 
through  the  twilight  to  their  villa  when  no  one  could  see  the  tears  on 
her  face.  She  would  sit  there  and  dream  over  the  past,  the  beloved 
past,  which  was  her  only  joy.  Her  aunt  found  out  where  she  was  ac- 
customed to  steal  off  by  herself,  and  did  not  interfere.  She  was,  on 
the  contrary,  relieved  that  Reine  Marguerite  should  have  this  escape- 
valve  for  the  grief  which  she,  at  least,  read  aright. 

The  late  bright  autumn  lingered  into  winter,  which  was  only  a 
little  less  bright  and  soft.  By  February  the  glorious,  bright  Italian 
spring  sunshine  was  already  beginning  to  melt  the  scenery  of  the 
Apennines.  In  the  early  sunshiny  spring-days  Reine  Marguerite  would 
wander  away  to  the  Boboli  Gardens,  and  lay  the  tender,  consoling 
beauty  of  blue  sky  and  green  grass  to  her  aching  heart.  There  were 
terraces  in  those  gardens  that  were  green  with  the  first  warm  days, 
and  which  with  the  next  warmer  days  were  sheeted  with  violet-colored 
crocuses.  They  preached  a  wordless  sermon  to  her  of  life  out  of 
death,  of  the  mysterious  resurrection. 

One  day  Aunt  Mary  brought  her  a  letter  to  read,  as  she  sat  arrang- 
ing some  of  these  delicate,  odorless  little  flowers  in  a  glass  dish.  She 
read  it  without  comment,  and  then  handed  it  back  to  Miss  Fleming. 
"  It  is  very  bad,  is  it  not?  "  her  aunt  said,  re-reading  for  the  twentieth 
time  the  brief  statement  of  her  business-man  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  railroad  company  in  which  she  had  invested  half  her  principal 
had  suspended  payment.  They  were  suddenly  reduced  from  a  com- 
petency to  almost  poverty. 

"We  must  —  gO: — home,"  Miss  Fleming  said,  putting  the  letter  in 
its  envelope  and  fixing  her  eyes  abstractedly  on  Reine  Marguerite's 
quiet  face.  "  Beyond  that  I  cannot  see.  You  have  never  learned  to 
work,  my  poor  child.     Perhaps  you  will  have  to  learn  now." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  try."  Reine  Marguerite  took  her  aunt's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  Work  !  There  might  be  a  good  thing  left  in  life,  after 
all. 


THE  WAYS   OF  WALL   STREET. 


II. 


THE  present  generation  is  hardly  likely  to  witness  a  repetition 
of  the  wild  speculation  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  States.  It  was  a  prolonged  carnival  for  the  bulls,  and  a 
besom  of  destruction  to  the  bears  ;  but,  like  "  vaulting  ambition  which 
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o'erleaps  itself  and  conies  clown  on  the  other  side,"  the  bulls  soared 
to  unreasonable  heights,  and  great  was  their  fall.     Stocks  had  risen 
in  Wall  Street  to  points  ranging  from  three  to  ten  times  their  market 
value  in  i860,  when  the  Chase-Morse  panic  of  April  1864  burst  the 
bubble  of  speculation,  and  scattered  the  grand  army  of  speculators 
like  autumn-leaves  before  the  wind,  leaving  depression  where  buoy- 
ancy had  before  prevailed.     Mr.  Chase,  like  Yankee  Doodle,  came 
to  town  on  that  occasion  and  sold  about  nine  millions  of  gold,  and 
retained  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury  the  greenbacks  received  for 
it  —  a  proceeding  evidently  designed  to  break  down  speculation,  not 
only  in  gold,  but  in  securities  and  commodities  generally.     The  money 
market  was  thus  rendered  so  exceedingly  stringent  that  the  bulls  in 
stocks  were  unable  to  borrow  enough  to  carry  their  ventures,  and  a 
heavy  pressure  to  sell  was  the  immediate  result.     Prices,  inflated  as 
they  had  never  been  before,  yielded  with  a  rapidity  that  produced  a 
revulsion,   in   which   Morse   &   Co.,  with    their  tremendous    load    of 
speculative  stocks,  were  engulfed  never  to  rise  again.     Thousands  of 
fortunes,  small  and  large,  were  swept  away  in  that  fearful  Wall  Street 
hurricane.     On  the  morning  of  his  failure  Morse  was  in  his  office 
looking  pale  and  helpless,  but  wishing  to  conceal  his  position  till  the 
last  moment,  when  a  fellow-broker  with  whom  he  had  made  a  bet  of 
five  hundred  dollars  that  Fort  Wayne  would  not  sell  at  120  within 
six  months,  entered  and  said,  "  Morse,  I've  won  that  bet,  and  want 
the  five  hundred  dollars."     "Oh  well,  come  in  at  some  other  time, 
I'm  busy  now,"  was  the  response.     "  But  I  want  it  now,"  persisted 
the  greedy  .winner,  who  foresaw  his   immediate   downfall;  "you've 
time  enough  to  sigh  a  check."     "  No  I  haven't."     "  Now  look  here, 
Morse,"  continued  the  other,  "  I  know  something,  and  if  you  don't 
pay  that  bet  now,  and  here  it  is  in  writing,  you'll  regret  it."     "  Make 
out  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,"  said  Morse  to  his  casWer  in 
disgust,  and  the  recipient  hurrying  to  the  bank,  got  it  cashed.     Within 
one  hour  afterwards  the  suspension  of  Morse  &  Co.  was  announced, 
and    not  a  creditor  of  the   house  ever  received   a  dollar,  the  notes 
given  in  settlement   having  been   dishonored,  and   Morse,  who  had 
been  worth  three  millions  before  the  panic,  left  Wall  Street  wrecked 
in  pocket   and  in   health,   and    died   in   complete   destitution    a  few 
years  later.     Some  such  fate  generally  overtakes  Wall  Street  leaders 
if  they  live  long  enough  to  tempt  their  evil  fortune.     They  shine  as 
brilliant  stars  for  awhile,  and  all  the  small  craft,  and  most  of  the  large 
craft,  steer  their  course  by  them  —  like  the  ancient  mariners,  who  too 
took  stars  for  their  guides  before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  but 
when  tempests  hide  their  light  they  are  as  if  they  had  never  been 
and  perish  in  outer  darkness.     Wall  Street,  after  the  manner  of  the 
world,  worships  success,  but  has  no  pity  for  unfortunate  leaders.     It 
has  no  time  or  inclination  to  mourn  over  dead  heroes  and  monarchs 
retired  from  business,  and  soon  forgets  the  men  it  was  accustomed 
to  follow  when  they  have  ceased  to  lead.     It  forgave  Jacob  Little  his 
debts,  as  he  had  forgiven  so  many  theirs  before,  but  left  him  neglected 
and  a  cipher  where  he  had  long  been  an  invincible  ruler.     For  years 
he  lagged  "a  veteran  superfluous.on  the  stage,"  and  died  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  while  the  scene  of  his  speculative  career  was  glowing 
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with  the  excitement  of  war-time,  and  many  of  the  rising  lights  of  Wall 
Street  were  hardly  familiar  with  his  name.  Samuel  Hallett  is  a  name 
almost  entirely  forgotten  there,  and  yet  that  bold  and  dashing  leader 
was  among  the  first  to  win  success  out  of  the  paper-money  inflation 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  millions  were  risked  at  his 
bidding.  He  made  a  large  fortune,  but  soon  lost  it  all,  failed  and 
became  nobody,  and  subsequently  died  b}'^  an  assassin's  hand  in 
Kansas.  John  M.  Tobin,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  Wall  Street 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  nothing  but  a  horse  and  wagon 
as  his  capital,  made  three  millions  in  as  many  years,  and  then  lost 
all,  following  which  he  left  the  theatre  of  his  exploits,  and  he  is 
now  heard  of  only  among  its  traditions.  His  contemporary,  E.  A. 
Coray,  who  made  fully  as  much,  lost  his  wealth  quite  as  rapidly,  and 
retired  from  the  street  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it.  Yet  both 
Tobin  and  Coray  occasionally  revisit  the  scene  of  their  triumphs  and 
their  failures.  Addison  G.  Jerome  flashed  like  a  meteor  in  the 
financial  sky  in  1863,  but  checkmated  by  Henry  Keep  in  the  attempt 
to  corner  Michigan  Southern,  and  baffled  in  other  operations,  he 
found  himself  virtually  ruined,  although  settlements  which  he  had 
made  on  his  wife  left  his  family  in  comfort,  and  before  the  end  of  1864 
he  had  died  of  heart-disease  —  the  heart,  brain,  or  nerves  being  the  first 
to  give  way  under  the  wearing  excitement  and  anxiety  of  a  speculator's 
life,  especially  when  intensified  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  which  it  directly  tends.  Hence  Wall  Street  men 
are  as  a  rule  in  the  habit  of  taking  "drinks,"  and  of  drinking  more 
than  any  other  class  of  the  business  community,  although  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  mitigation  of  this  evil  since  the  feverish  agitation  of 
war-time  subsided. 

Leonard  W,  Jerome,  a  brother  of  Addison's,  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  well-planned  operations  in  amassing  great  wealth,  and  was  a 
leader  not  only  in  Wall  Street,  but  in  Upper-Tendom,  his  style  of 
living  eclipsing  in  costly  magnificence  that  of  any  preceding  financial 
magnate  ;  yet  he  ultimately  saw  his  millions  pass  away  like  a  gourd, 
chiefly  under  the  baneful  spell  of  Pacific  Mail.  He  made  his  first 
great  hit  on  the  boar  side  in  the  panic  of  1857,  but  it  was  as  a  bull 
early  in  1867  that  he  met  with  his  Waterloo,  after  which  he  was  a 
leader  no  more,  and  but  seldom  appeared  on  the  street  where  he  had 
long  figured  so  prominently,  most  of  the  intervening  time  having  been 
passed  by  him  in  Europe.  Just  before  the  crash  in  '57,  when  Ohio 
Life  and  Trust  stock  was  quoted  about  105,  a  bull  speculator  pointed 
it  out  to  him  as  one  that  would  not  decline  much  whatever  happened. 
"I'll  sell  a  thousand  at  fifty,  seller  twelve  months,"  said  Jerome  ;  to 
which  the  other  responded  "  I'll  take  'em."  "A  thousand  more !  " 
exclaimed  Jerome,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  "I  expect  to  make  a 
handsome  thing  out  of  that,"  observed  the  latter,  and  before  many 
weeks  had  elapsed  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  stock  was  nearly  worthless, 
and  he  realised  even  more  than  he  anticipated  by  the  contract. 

Once  when  Jerome  was  loaded  up  with  Michigan  Southern,  com- 
monly called  "Old  Sow"  or  "Old  Southern,"  he  gave  an  order  to  a 
firm  of  brokers,  ostensibly  doing  an  exclusively  commission  business, 
like  so  many  other  speculative  houses,  but  really  operating  largely  on 
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their  own  account,  to  pick  up  quietly  all  they  could  of  that  stock  at  or 
below  a  certain  price.  As  Jerome  foresaw,  the  firm  first  bought  a  few 
thousand  shares  for  themselves,  and  then  went  to  work  for  Jerome  ; 
but  the  stock  was  firmly  held,  and  they  were  not  able  to  secure  much 
at  the  price  to  which  they  were  limited.  Having,  however,  a  good 
supply  on  their  own  account,  they  whispered  abroad  the  "point"  that 
"Old  Southern  "  was  going  up,  that  Leonard  Jerome  was  a  heavy 
buyer,  and  that  the  "  shorts  "  would  be  terribly  twisted.  This  caused 
a  fresh  demand  for  the  stock,  which  Jerome  continued  freely  to 
supply,  and  when  the  demand  ceased,  the  price  gave  way.  He,  how- 
ever, assisted  the  decline  by  continued  sales  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
back  at  low  figures  a  part  of  what  he  had  sold,  and  so  reducing  the 
average  cost  of  his  stock.  A  heavy  tumble  in  Michigan  Southern,  and 
sympathetically  in  the  whole  market,  was  the  result,  and  the  specu- 
lative commission  house  failed  in  consequence.  "How  is  it  that  your 
house  busted  up  so  suddenly?  "  asked  Jerome  of  the  partner  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  order,  when  he  next  met  him.  "  Oh,"  was  the  reply, 
"we  bought  a  lot  of  that  confounded  Old  Southern  on  our  own  account 
and  it  knocked  us  into  a  cocked-hat."  "But,"  said  Jerome  gravely, 
"you  told  me  you  did  a  strictly  commission  business,  never  made 
an  operation  on  your  own  account,  that  it  was  against  your  articles 
of  copartnership,  and  so  on."  "  So  I  did,"  rejoined  the  victim  ;  "  but 
you  know  what  that  goes  for.  Is  there  a  strictly  commission  house 
in  the  street  ?  I  don't  know  of  one.  They  all  say  they  never  specu- 
late, but  I'll  wager  they  all  do,  and  speculate  on  their  orders  too 
oftener  than  you  think."  "Well,  take  my  advice,"  quoth  Jerome, 
with  a  look  of  compassion,  "  and  never  speculate  again.  Specula- 
tion's been  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  commission  brokers,  and  will  be 
the  ruin  of  hundreds  more.  Be  content  with  your  commissions. 
Make  haste  to  be'  rich  slowly.  Never  buy  on  '  points,'  least  of  all  on 
those  based  on  your  customers'  orders,  and  learn  to  keep  a  secret." 
"  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  to  talk,"  was  the  response,  "  but  good  words 
butter  no  parsnips.  It's  enough  for -me  to  know  that  I'm  busted,  and 
busted  too  by  that  confounded  Old  Southern.  I'll  never  touch  the 
thing  again."  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  was  the  rejoinder,  as 
Jerome  walked  away ;  "  I  hope  your  promise,  like  pie-crust,  isn't 
made  to  be  broken." 

Allen  B.  Stockwell,  figuratively  speaking,  went  up  like  a  rocket 
and  came  down  like  a  stick  in  Wall  Street.  His  career  in  1872  was 
so  brilliant  that  for  a  time  it  dazzled  even  Wall  Street,  and  Pacific 
Mail  under  his  triumphant  leadership  advanced  from  about  40  to  103. 
His  design  was  to  carry  it  to  150,  but  he  found  he  had  undertaken 
too  heavy  a  load,  and  its  weight  crushed  him.  Pacific  Mail  sank 
rapidly  to  a  lower  depth  than  before,  the  loss  of  steamer  after  steamer 
accelerating  its  fall.  Other  "fancies"  he  was  carryino-  shared  its 
fate,  and  Stockwell  retired  from  Wall  Street  under  a  heavy  cloud  of 
defeat  and  embarrassment. 

Daniel  Drew,  who  was  originally  a  cattle-drover,  left  the  live-stock 
market  for  the  stock  market,  and  gathered  to  himself,  by  wavs  that 
are  dark,  wealth  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  fifteen  milUons  of 
dollars,  finally  came  to  grief  in, September  1S73,  and  confessed  him- 
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self  a  bankrupt,  asking  and  obtaining  a  year  and  a  half's  time  for  the 
payment  of  his  creditors. 

Of  the  thousands  of  lesser  magnates  who  have  for  a  season  more 
or  less  brief  figured  in  Wall  Street,  and  then  disappeared  with  ruined 
fortunes,  I  have  no  space  here  to  speak,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  or 
two  with  reminiscences  of  such.  William  S.  Woodward  is  the  most 
prominent  of  these.  He  made  and  lost  several  fortunes  of  from  one 
to  three  millions,  but  finally  broke  in  trying  to  "  corner  "  Rock  Island, 
and  became  hopelessly  insolvent,  with  nearly  three  millions  of  debts, 
and  in  December  1873  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt  on  his  own  peti- 
tion. 

William  H.  Marston  offers  another  illustration  of  the  fickleness  of 
fortune  towards  those  who  worship  at  Mammon's  shrine  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  "  St.  Paul 
Ring  "  put  Prairie  du  Chien  to  about  250  in  the  memorable  corner  of 
-1865.  It  was  he  who  bulled  Erie  in  the  summer  of  1866  against 
Daniel  Drew,  who  had  sold  it  largely  "  short."  "Uncle  Daniel," 
much  to  his  surprise,  saw  the  stock  advance,  and  sold  more  and 
more,  feeling  confident  that  he  could  put  it  down.  But  still  Erie 
refused  to  yield.  "Who  is  it  that's  buyin'  all  this 'ere  Erie  ?"  he 
inquired,  after  selling  what  he  called  "a  big  jag  "  without  producing 
any  apparent  effect.  "  Billy  Marston,"  was  the  reply  of  the  broker 
questioned.  "  Billy  Marston  !  "  ejaculated  the  great  bear  medita- 
tively, and  directing  his  cold  gray  eyes  at  the  man  he  was  addressing, 
"Who's  Billy  Marston?"  "Don't  you  know  him?"  asked  his  inter- 
locutor; "he  was  with  the  St.  Paul  crowd  in  'Prairie  Dog,'  and  he 
bulled  Pittsburgh  away  above  par  last  spring."  Uncle  Daniel  uttered 
a  low  chuckling  laugh — which  has  been  likened  to  the  cackling  of  a 
hen  —  as  he  put  his  feet  on  an  adjoining  chair,  and  then  asked  : 
"  And  what  does  Billy  Marston  want  with  Erie  ?  I  don't  want  any  of 
it  at  any  sitch  price  as  this,  do  you?  "  The  stock  rose  about  twenty 
per  cent,  against  him  under  Marston's  skilful  manipulation,  and  he 
began  to  shake  in  his  shoes,  but  still  he  kept  his  "  shorts  "  out  at  a 
loss  of  a  million  or  \.^o.  "  I  knew,"  said  he,  in  telling  the  story, 
"  they  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer,  and  one  day  one  of  them  chaps 
comes  to  me  and  says,  '  Mr.  Drew,  what'U  you  give  for  a  block  of 
Erie?'  'How  much  of  a  block?'  says  I,  just  to  feel  him.  'Five 
thousand  shares,!  says  he.  '  Oh,'  says  I,  '  I  wouldn't  want  such  a 
small  jag  as  that  if  1  wanted  any.'  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  suppose  we  say 
as  big  a  block  as  you'd  like.'  '  At  what  price?  '  says  I.  '  Under  the 
market,'  says  he.  '  What's  that?  '  says  I.  '  At  seventy,'  says  he.  '  Oh,' 
says  1,  '  I  wouldn't  give  any  sitch  price  as  that  for  this  'ere  Erie,  and 
I  don't  know  of  anybody  else  as  would.  No,  thank  you,'  says  I, 
'  I  don't  want  any  of  your  Erie.'  I  knew  they  were  gonners,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  sent  the  feller  to  me  to  offer  their  stock,  so  I  sold 
'em  a  lot  more,  and  before  night  Erie  broke  away  down  ever  so  far, 
and  I  could  have  got  all  I  wanted,  and  a  good  deal  more  too."  So 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  Mr.  Drew's  own  showing,  that  he  eventually 
came  out  of  the  contest  a  winner  instead  of  a  loser. 

The  extravagance  of  Wall  Street  men  is  becoming  proverbial. 
With  them  it  is  "easy  come,  easy  go,"  and  "sufficient  for  tlie  day  is 
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the  evil  thereof."  As  a  class  they  are  improvident,  and  knowing  how 
soon  a  speculator  and  his  money  may  be  parted,  they  think  it  useless 
to  economise  in  personal  expenditures.  Each  one  says  to  himself  : 
"What's  the  use  of  trying  to  save  a  dollar  here  and  there  when  I  may 
lose  a  thousand  on  a  single  hundred  shares  of  stock?"  This  idea  is 
the  parent  of  prodigality  and  a  spur  to  generosity  ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  most  cliaritable  of  all 
public  bodies,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  members  are  the  most  free- 
handed and  large-hearted  men  in  the  world.  Applications  on  behalf  of 
deserving  objects  are  seldom  made  to  them  in  vain,  and  their  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  relieve  their  brethren  in  distress  and  the  destitute 
families  of  deceased  members  redound  greatly  to  their  credit.  They 
for  the  most  part  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtue  of  charity, 
both  with  regard  to  money  and  opinions,  not  only  for  each  other,  but 
for  whatever  is  deserving  of  it ;  and  in  this  respect  they  set  a  good 
example  to  many  exceedingly  devout  but  very  selfish  Christians.  The 
lavish  expenditures  of  stock-brokers,  particularly  the  young  men  of 
their  number,  is  indicated  by  their  expensive  and  showy,  but  tasteful, 
style  of  dressing,  and  their  habit  of  driving  to  and  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  cabs,  instead  of  the  omnibuses  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  content  to  travel  by;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  low  water  to  spend  their  last  few  dollars  in  hiring  a 
carriage  to  take  them  home,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  bottle  of  champagne 
at  Delmonico's  before  they  start,  trusting  to  the  morrow,  like  Micaw- 
ber,  for  something  to  turn  up. 

The  popular  theory  is  that  stock-brokers  only  buy  and  sell  on  com- 
mission for'  others  )  this  commission  being  generally,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  operators,  who  are  charged  a  sixteenth,  the  lowest  rate 
allowed,  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  or 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half  for  every  hundred  shares  for  buying  and  the 
same  for  selling,  making  the  cost  to  the  speculator  of  handling  every 
hundred  shares  twenty-tive  dollars,  in  addition  to  which  seven  per 
cent,  interest  is  charged  on  the  market  value  of  stocks  carried,  while 
the  same  rate  is  usually  allowed  on  the  customer's  margin.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  all  but  a  few  brokers  are  either  openly  or  sub  rosa 
speculators  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  many  of  them  avowedly 
do  a  purely  speculative  business,  preferring  to  employ  their  capital  in 
this  way  to  doing  business  for  others.  A  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change once  said  to  me  :  "  I  never  take  a  commission  ;  Tm  out  of 
business,  and  sometimes  don't  go  into  the  Board-room  once  in  six 
weeks ;  yet  I  wouldn't  take  len  thousand  a  year  for  my  seat  at  the 
Board,  because  it's  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than  that.  Four 
or  five  times  a  year  I'm  able  10  make  an  operation,  and  my  credit  as 
a  member  is  all  I  need  to  make  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  a  year 
in  that  way."  I  may  mention  that  he  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  the 
market,  and  had  ample  capital  to  back  his  ventures  if  they  Happened 
to  turn  out  unfavorably. 

Stock-brokers  are  eminently  men  of  their  word  ;  and  when  once  a 
transaction,  the  work  of  a  moment,  has  taken  place,  they  never  seek 
to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  contract  by  falsely  denying  it, 
in  however  great  a  loss  to  themselves  it  may  afterwards  result,  although 
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there  is  often  nothing  by  which  they  could  be  legally  compelled  to 
fulfil  it.  They  are  prone  to  look  on  the  humorous  side  of  life,  which 
undoubtedly  does  much  to  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  nervous  system 
involved  in  their  exciting  pursuit ;  and  in  the  Board-room  on  a  slug- 
gish market  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  drive  dull  care  away 
by  practical  jokes  on  each  other  —  for  which,  whenever  observed  in 
the  act,  they  are  fined  by  the  presiding  officer  —  and  by  breaking  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  formal  call  of  stocks,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
least  expected,  in  a  grand  chorus,  that  of  the  "  Old  Hundred," 
"Hallelujah  "  and  "John  Brown  "'  being  the  favorites. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  every  year  there  is  a  carnival  of 
mirth,  laughter  and  instrumental  music  in  the  Board-room,  the  instru- 
ments employed  being  toy-drums,  trumpets,  fish-horns  and  such  like, 
and  the  volume  of  business  is  greatly  reduced  in  consequence.  Every 
autumn  white  hats  are  confiscated  after  a  certain  date,  due  but 
informal  notice  of  which  is  given.  On  the  appointed  day  all  the 
white  hats  that  appear  in  the  Board-room  are,  if  possible,  crushed 
over  the  wearers'  eyes,  or  seized  and  thrown  high  in  the  air,  only  to 
be  kicked  or  thrown  again  till  they  are  no  longer  to  be  recognised  as 
such  by  their  shape.  All  this  is  done  with  the  utmost  good  humor, 
and  what  would  be  impertinence  elsewhere  is  only  good  fellowship 
there. 

Wall  Street  hours  during  the  war  were  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  work  of  the  day  was  for  a  time  after- 
wards prolonged  at  the  Evening  Exchange  until  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  midnight  ;  but  on  the  24th  of  August,  1S65,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change prohibited  its  members  from  attending  that  pest-house  of 
speculation,  and  the  Open  Board  did  likewise,  after  which  salutary 
action  the  Evening  Exchange  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
night-haunt  had  its  origin  in  the  congregation  that  thronged  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  every  evening  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  when  the 
uncertainties  attending  the  struggle  stimulated  the  love  of  gambling 
inherent  in  the  human  heart,  and  spread  depravity  among  a  multitude 
of  adventurers.  It  was  then  that  clergymen  and  barkeepers,  tailors 
and  grocers,  barbers  and  bakers,  doctors  and  lawyers,  actors  and 
editors,  learned  professors  and  unlettered  letter-carriers,  professional 
gamblers  and  professional  corn-cutters,  and  a  host  of  gentlemen  and 
vagabonds  —  a  motley  crowd  of  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  who 
had  a  little  or  much  money  as  the  case  might  be  —  sallied  forth  into 
Wall  Street,  and  aspiring  to  fortune,  threw  their  dice  on  the  green 
tables  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Gold  Room.  Very  soon  the 
halls  of  the  hotel  became  overcrowded,  and  the  proprietors  expostu- 
lated. A  deep  cellar  underneath  it  was  rented  by  a  man  who  charged 
twenty-five  cents  each  for  admission  ;  and  this  detestable  den,  which 
might  well  be  likened  to  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  was  frequented 
by  nearly  the  whole  "street"  until  they  sickened  under  the  foul  air  of 
the  place.  A  bar  had  been  extemporised  there,  and  the  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits  by  the  restless  spirits  visiting  the  place  was  sufficiently 
immense  to  have  furnished  a  temperance  orator  with  material  for  a 
new  and  terrible  philippic  against  drunkenness.  A  large  room  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-Third  Street  was  then  opened  for 
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the  purpose,  and  a  greater  rush  than  before  set  in  to  attend  these 
night-sessions,  attended  by  absurdly  large  receipts  for  admission. 
Here  too  a  bar-room  flourished,  and  men  were  stimulated  by  liquor 
to  make  transactions  they  often  regretted  the  next  morning.  Then 
the  lessee  of  this  room  erected  a  marble  building  in  Twenty-Fourth 
Street,  and  the  nightly  game  was  played  there  in  like  manner.  Sub- 
scriptions were  paid  for  seats,  and  the  proprietor  was  on  the  point  of 
organising  the  affair  into  a  joint-stock  company  when  it  was  happily 
abolished,  and  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  this  denouement  exclaimed  :  "Allah  be  praised  !  "  'i'he  wives  and 
children  of  stock-brokers  rejoiced,  and  a  horde  of  gamblers  lost  their 
accustomed  evening  excitement.  The  Evening  Exchange  did  injustice 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  gave  it  a  reputation  for  vices  undeserved 
by  very  many  of  its  members,  while  degrading  speculation  into  the 
worst  form  of  gambling.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  \V^'^11  Street,  and  some- 
thing like  a  reproach  to  our  civilisation,  dissipation  being  its  accom- 
paniment and  fraud  its  not  uncommon  sequel.  All  this  has  been 
changed,  and  now  the  hours  of  both  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Gold 
Room  are  from  ten  to  three,  and  the  stock  and  gold  quotations  are 
being  constantly  flashed  during  that  time  by  telegraph  to  the  office  of 
every  broker  in  the  street  provided  with  the  necessary  indicators, 
for  which  a  small  weekly  charge  is  made  in  addition  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  instruments.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  the  old-time 
running  to  and  from  the  Board  Room  for  prices,  and  hundreds  far 
away  from  Wall  Street  have  their  offices  or  their  houses,  or  both, 
fitted  up  with  these  machines. 

In  conclusion,  I  advise  those  of  the  outside  public  who  are  anxious 
to  suddenly  enrich  themselves  in  Wall  Street  by  a  lucky  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  to  keep  out  of  it  as  speculators,  if  they  value  their 
money,  and  haveany  legitimate  business  that  yields  them  a  sufficiency 
to  live  on.  The  low  ambition  to  be  rich  is  one  of  the  fruitful  causes 
of  crime  and  immorality,  and  it  was  never  so  much  a  curse  to  society 
as  in  the  present  age. 

"  In  lust  of  lucre  lurk  the  basest  wiles, 
The  deepest,  darkest  passions  of  mankind." 

Instead  of  striving  to  be  good  and  to  lead  noble  and  honorable  lives, 
too  many  men  nowadays  are  willing  to  be  knaves,  if  they  can  only 
have  wealth  to  squander  in  fast  and  ostentatious  living.  Men  holding 
positions  of  trust  embezzle  the  funds  committed  to  their  care,  in  order 
to  speculate,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  the  object  of  their  desire,  or 
commit  forgeries  to  accomplish  it,  as  Edward  B.  Ketchum  did.  For 
the  crimes  of  those  who  have  defrauded  the  Government,  the  trust 
companies,  the  banks,  and  others  who  employed  them,  to  make  a  des- 
perate throw  of  dice  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  Wall  Street  is  too  indis- 
criminately blamed.  There  must  be  a  market  for  securities  in  a 
country  abounding  in  them  as  this  does,  and  wherever  that  market  is 
there  will  be  speculation.  Because  a  man  commits  suicide  bv  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  river,  people  should  not,  and  do  not,  bfame  the 
river  for  being  within  his  reach  ;  nor  because  an  incendiary  sets  fire 
to  his  store  with  a  lucifer-match,  do  they  blame  the  match  for  enabling 
23 
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him  to  commit  the  crime  of  arson.  The  fault  lies  in  the  extravagance 
of  the  time,  leading  to  artificial  wants,  beyond  the  means  of  the  many 
to  gratify,  and  fostering  false  pride  and  a  low  moral  tone,  predispos- 
ing to  dishonesty  and  paving  the  way  to  the  penitentiary.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  scoundrels  speculating  in  Wall  Street ;  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  a  respectable  man  should  not  speculate  there  with 
his  own  money  in  as  honorable  a  manner,  and  with  as  much  credit 
to  himself,  as  he  would  transact  any  other  business  elsewhere.  The 
experience  of  ninety-nine  "outsiders"  out  of  every  hundred  who  have 
speculated  on  margins  in  Wall  Street  is,  however,  that  they  have  been 
losers  in  the  end.  A  broker  has  nine  chances  where  a  customer  has 
one,  and  commissions  alone  eat  away  a  good  deal  of  what  in  a  specu- 
lative broker's  own  case  would  be  profit.  Moreover,  customers  lose 
on  the  interest  account,  and  brokers  make  ;  and  a  commission  busi- 
ness once  established  is  a  sure  source  of  income,  provided  accounts 
are  well  watched  so  as  to  keep  the  margins  good.  Speculation  in 
stocks  is  to  most  men  engaged  in  other  business  demoralising,  by 
making  them  discontented  with  the  slow  returns  of  commercial  or 
professional  life,  although  there  are  some  who  can  resist  this  ten- 
dency; and  all  but  brokers  and  professional -operators  had,  therefore, 
better  leave  speculative  securities  severely  alone,  excepting  where 
they  have  money  to  invest  and  know  enough  to  buy  stocks  when  they 
are  cheap,  and,  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  take  them  out  of  the 
street.  There  are  already  too  many  brokers  and  too  many  speculators 
preying  upon  each  other  in  Wall  Street ;  and  although  non-producers 
have  their  uses  as  well  as  producers,  the  former  have  been  far  too 
numerous  for  their  own  or  their  country's  good,  not  only  there,  but  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  since  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency gave  an  impulse  to  speculation,  whose  fruits  we  have  seen  in  a 
multitude  of  unattractive  forms. 

The  Gold  Room  and  Black  Friday;  the  most  notable  stock  "cor- 
ners," from  the  first  one  engineered  —  namely,  Morris  Canal  in  1835  i 
the  notorious  and  scandalous  operations  of  Fisk  and  Gould  ;  the 
Schuyler  and  other  great  frauds  ;  the  prominent  speculators,  besides 
those  alluded  to,  from  the  advent  of  Jacob  Barker;  and  the  memor- 
able panics  that  have  occurred,  including  the  crisis  of  1873,  merit 
extended  notice  in  a  description  of  Wall  Street:  but  a  magazine 
article  has  limits  ;  and  Vvhen  a  traveller  can  only  take  a  carpet-bag 
with  him  on  his  journey,  he  has,  of  necessity,  to  leave  out  a  good  deal 
more  of  his  baggage  than  he  puts  into  it ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of 
these  reflections  on  The  Ways  of  Wall  Street. 

KiNAHAN    CORNWALLIS. 
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WE  walked  through  the  mellow  October  ways, 
Triumphant  with  crimson,  royal  with  gold, 
Untrodden  by  us  since  far-off  days, 

When  other  flowers  bloomed  out  of  the  mold  : 
Roses  and  violets  —  odorous  things. 
Only  the  summer's  and  only  the  spring's ; 
Hopes  they  had  bloomed  for  had  made  themselves  wings; 
—  Fair  flowers,  fair  fancies,  both  stories  were  told. 

Hermione,  at  a  violet-bed, 

You  stooped,  at  a  waft  of  subtle  perfume. 
As  you  searched  through  the  leaves,  "How  strange!"  you  said; 

"A  phantom  odor,  but  no  hint  of  bloom. 
The  bright  blue  blossoms  have  perished  away, 
But  linger  in  spirit  around  their  clay. 
The  ghost  of  the  flowers  haunting  them.     Nay, 

Decide,  if  you  can,  if  the  perfume  shed, 
Or  color  and  form  be  the  flower  alway." 

I  laid  my  face  on  the  dark,  downy  leaves, 

And  I  shut'  my  eyes,  and  I  nothing  missed. 
Gone  were  the  golden  October's  full  sheaves, 

And  returned  were  the  green  May-fields  wind-kissed  ; 
Gone  was  the  wisdom  learned  slowly  of  pain. 
Returned  was  the  careless  folly  again  ; 
Gone  were  the  heart-ache,  the  effort,  the  strain. 

And  returned  was  the  hope  that  laughed  through  the  mist ! 

And  "  There  is  no  parting,"  I  said,  "  My  dear  ; 

And  there  is  no  death,  and  there  is  no  grave, 
And  there  is  no  absence.     You  are  as  near. 

When  between  us  lieth  mountain  or  wave. 
As  now  when  I  feel  the  touch  of  your  hand 
And  look  in  your  eyes.     In  a  distant  land. 
Absent  yet  present,  I  still  should  stand 

Close  at  your  side,  and  nothing  should  miss. 

"Nay  —  coming  back  from  that  distance  and  change. 

To  the  real  you,  with  the  eyes,  the  hair. 
Your  actual  presence  would  jar  and  seem  strange  ; 

So  dear  had  the  thought  of  you  been,  so  fair  ; 
So  comforted  had  I  been  all  the  while 
By  the  haunting  voice,  the  haunting  smile. 

That  followed  me,  clung  -to  me  everywhere.' 
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"  How  transcendental  !  "   I  hear  you  exclaim. 
I  will  not  dispute  it ;  and,  after  all, 
I  ask  naught  better  than,  speaking  your  name. 

To  have  you  presently  answer  my  call. 
But  yet  —  for  the  rest  —  at  our  strange  new  birth  — 
No  doubt  it  will  waken  our  spirit-mirth 
We  should  have  questioned,  dull  spirits  of  earth. 
The  contact  of  soul  to  be  closest  of  all ! 

K.  R.  L. 
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THERE  was  once  a  worthy  man  who  used  to  repeat  what 
purported  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Koran.  It  was  after 
this  fashion:  "Whoso  hath  an  horn,  and  bloweth  it  not,  verily,  the 
horn  of  that  same  shall  never  be  blown."  To  be  candid,  I  will  say 
that  after  diligent  perusal  of  the  book  of  the  camel-driver  of  INIecca, 
I  have  failed  to  discover  this  so-called  quotation.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Koran  is  a  compendium  which  exhausts  the 
well  of  wisdom  ;  and  this  utterance  with  regard  to  horn-blowing  does 
not  need  the  endorsement  of  Mohammed  to  make  it  pass  current  as 
truth.  Its  verity  is  patent,  and  is  exemplified  before  our  eyes,  and 
particularly  in  our  ears,  every  day.  To  make  a  slight  emendation  of 
a  somewhat  familiar  adage,  "The  trumpet  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  or,  in  other  words,  the  noise  that  a  man  makes  about  doing 
any  work  obtains  more  credit  than  the  energy  expended  in  performing 
it.  Let  a  regiment  of  veterans  who  have  borne  their  banners  through 
the  terrors  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  grasped  victory  after  victory  from 
vastly  superior  numbers,  pass  through  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city 
on  their  way  to  new  triumphs  :  what  most  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  masses  who  rush  to  meet  the  warriors?  Why,  the  batid  which 
plays  at  the  head  of  the  column,  of  course.  The  men  who  have 
struggled  and  bled  on  countless  fields  march  by  almost  unheeded, 
while  the  public  gaze  is  riveted  upon  and  the  public  ear  is  wide  open 
to  the  blare  of  the  trumpet  and  the  rataplan  of  the  drum.  Thackeray, 
in  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  makes  the  narrator  of  that  stirring 
poem  say  of  his  respected  progenitor : — 

"In  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
W  hat  f oemen  resisted  us  then  .' 
No  ;  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious, 

Mv  arandsire  —  and  Monsieur  Turenne." 
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That  is  it  exactly.  This  drum-chronicler,  type  of  the  popular  mind, 
actually  ascribes  the  triumphs  which  convulsed  half  the  world  to  the 
noise  made  by  his  drumming  grandfather,  while  "superfluous  lags 
the  veteran  "  Turenne  at  the  end  of  the  stanza,  as  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, or  perhaps  merely  to  fill  up  the  line  and  furnish  the  rhyme. 
But  to  return  to  our  horn-blowings:  "Peace  hath  her  'horns'  not 
less  renowned  than  war."  The  man  who  goes  into  the  contest  of  life 
aiming  at  success  alone,  and  comparatively  unembarrassed  by  any 
scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  success  is  to  be  achieved,  must 
not  leave  his  horn  hanging  idly  against  the  wall,  but  must  bear  it 
constantly  with  him  as  his  most  potent  weapon.  He  knows  that  it  is 
one  which  has  been  tried  and  proved,  and  which  will  not  fail  him. 
He  remembers  that  the  frowning  walls  of  Jericho  fell  prostrate  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  ;  he  has  vague  recollections  that  the  — 

"  blast  of  that  wild  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne," 

accomplished  vast  though  somewhat  indefinite  results  at  some  far-oiT 
period  ;  and  these  memories  of  the  past  give  him  an  unshaken  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  horn-blowing. 

There  shall  be  two  men,  W  and  X,  who  shall  jointly  engage  in  a 
certain  project.  The  former  gives  all  his  time,  thoughts  and  energies 
to  the  labor ;  pulls  stroke-oar  unintermittingiy,  and  is  so  busy  about 
getting  the  work  done  that  he  does  not  have  time  to  look  around  and 
see  if  people  are  noticing  his  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  X  judi- 
ciously bethinks  himself  that  after  all  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  do  a  thing  as  it.  is  to  get  people  to  believe  you  are  doing  it.  So 
he  does  not  overwork  himself,  keeps  fresh  and  in  good  talking  order 
all  the  time,  heralds  himself  widely  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  affair, 
and  announces  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  that  it  is  his  shoulder 
which  is  at  the  wheel.  Well,  what  is  the  result?  Why,  people,  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  are  forced  by  the  irresistible 
logic  of  horn-blowing  into  the  conviction  that  X  is  a  man  of  dazzling 
genius  and  untiring  application.  They  sound  his  praises  on  house- 
tops, and  in  other  localities  even  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
prepare  and  present  costly  testimonials  to  his  excellence  and  worth  ; 
while  poor  W,  hard  at  work  pushing  on  the  scheme  to  a  glorious 
completion,  is  regarded  as  a  plodder,  a  man  who  can  do  well  enough 
so  long  as  X  is  by  to  direct  him,  but  who  must  ignominiously  fail  if 
left  to  himself. 

Shall  these  things  be?  Is  hornless  merit  to  be  perpetually  un- 
noticed? Shall  untrumpeted  industry  forever  sink  into  obscurity.'' 
Must  voiceless  talents  and  vigor  and  endurance  invariably  be  passed 
in  the  race  by  mere  sound  ?  Let  us  each  one  resolve  that,  whatever 
others  may  do,  we  will  from  this  time  henceforth  deposit  our  respec- 
tive trumpets  upon  some  remote  and  inaccessible  shelf,  and  sedulously 
devote  ourselves  to  the  work  of  blowing  the  horns  of  other  people. 
It  may  be  that  in  this  self-sacrificing  toil  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
sweeter  to  praise  than  to  be  praised,  far  nobler  to  extol  others  than 
to  laud  ourselves. 

H.  R.  C. 
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'  T  TNDERCLIFF,"  my  friend  George  Brooker's  country-seat, 
\_J  was  a  very  handsome  place.  The  commodious  mansion, 
whose  liberal  proportions  made  up  for  its  lack  of  architectural  point, 
was  set  back  at  the  foot  of  the  river's  tremendous  bluffs,  far  enough 
from  them  to  be  safe  from  landslides,  near  enough  to  hold  the  alter- 
nate wooded  knolls  and  bare  whitened  faces  of  rock  as  a  sort  of 
frame-work  to  its  comfortable  picture.  The  house  was  flanked  and 
overarched  by  several  stately,  full-grown  forest-trees,  while  in  front  of 
it  was  a  smooth  lawn  that  stepped  down  to  the  river's  margin  in  a 
succession  of  rounded  terraces —  a  lawn  that  was  variously  beautiful 
with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery  and  gay  parterres  of  flowers. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  on  the  right,  a  winding  brook 
went  gurgling  over  rocks  and  roots,  between  its  willow-fringed  banks, 
with  lingering  tardy  flow,  as  if  glad  to  pause  and  move  on  slow  again 
after  its  impetuous  chase  and  breathless  tumble  from  the  hills  and 
down  through  the  deep  shadows  of  the  black  ravine  above  the  house. 
Across  this  brook  the  meadow  spread  its  broad,  low  surface,  brown 
and  fat  with  crumbly  new-ploughed  tilth. 

Upon  a  piece  of  springy  sod,  still  unploughed  along  the  meadow's 
edge,  we  walked  together  —  George  Brooker,  Doctor  Conrad  Krat- 
pfuhl,  and  I  —  following  the  devious  course  of  the  little  stream 
towards  the  river.  We  had  just  dined  —  rather  later  than  usual,  Mrs. 
Brooker  told  me  —  I  suppose  because  I  was  a  new  guest  and  this  the 
first  day  of  my  visit  —  and  were  walking  and  smoking  after  the  meal. 
That  is  to  say,  I  was  smoking  my  cigar,  and  the  Doctor  puffing  great 
clouds  from  a  monstrous  German  pipe  with  a  stem  four  feet  long  and 
a  great  tasselled  china  bowl  that  must  have  held  near  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Knaster  when  filled  ;  Brooker,  however,  was  prohibited 
from  smoking  by  the  Doctor,  who  seemed  a  tyrannical  and  very  ec- 
centric somebody,  with  a  quaint  German  accent  and  very  heteroclite 
manners. 

"  Poof !  "  he  cried,  with  the  high  nasal  tone  of  a  wild-goose,  "if  man 
cannot  schleep,  man  moost  not  schmoke.  For  me,  den,  it  is  needful 
altogether  to  schmoke  with  incessancy,  or  should  I  waste  hours  in- 
conceivably precious  in  beastly  slumber.  Not  beastly  to  you,  Meester 
Brooker,  who  are  denied  what  I  have  such  hateful  superfluity  in,  and 
to  whom  that  is  pure  balm  which  to  me  is  pure  disgust.  Ah  !  sleep 
that  darns  up  the  tattered  elbows  of —  I  perceive  that  I  do  misquote 
your  poet's  language.  It  matters  but  small. —  See,  Meester  Graves," 
said  he  to  me,  pointing  to  the  meadow,  which  I  saw  was  but  recently 
ploughed,  "tliis  is  our  apothecary-shop  that  shall  fetch  sirops  in  man- 
dragora  steeped  to  bring  sleep  abundant  to  our  friend's  all-weary 
lids." 

His  clumsy  energy  and  vehement  gesticulation  heightened  the  effect 
of  his  very  comical  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  short,  stout  man,  with 
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stumpy  legs  set  into  his  round,  shapeless  body  like  the  wooden  legs  of 
a  butcher's  chopping-block,  and  atop  of  this  block  a  head  was  screwed 
in  without  the  convenience  of  a  neck.  This  head  kept  such  an  angle 
with  the  body  that,  while  his  chin  was  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
his  face,  and  the  round  glasses  of  his  spectacles  gleamed  at  you  nearly 
horizontally,  the  collar  of  his  coat  rubbed  against  his  bump  of  caution 
and  lifted  up  his  monstrous  hat  towards  his  eyebrows.  His  face  was 
not  a  bad  one,  however  :  there  was  an  owl-like  air  of  wisdom  and 
mystery  about  his  eyes,  and  his  broad,  placid  smile,  large,  liberal 
features,  and  abundant  yellow  hair  and  whiskers,  gave  him  a  certain 
leonine  look. 

'•The  Doctor  has  condemned  me  to  the  plough,"  said  Brooker,  in 
his  languid  way,  so  different  from  the  fierce,  fiery  energy  that  I  re- 
membered him  possessed  of  twenty  years  before  :  "would  you  believe 
it,  Graves,  all  this  is  my  work  ? "  pointing  to  the  ploughed  meadow. 

"Ay ! "  interposed  Doctor  Kratpfuhl,  striking  the  handles  of  a 
small  iron  plough  with  his  pipe-stem,  "it  is  brave  work  our  friend  has 
done  in  his  pharmacy.  See  !  this  is  the  pestle  and  mortar  in  which 
his  simples  he  commixes.  Ach,  my  friends !  it  is  heresy  to  physic  ; 
but  I  tell  you,  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  all  good-doing  simples  can 
alone  be  brewed." 

"You  certainly  seem  to  have  gone  at  it  systematically,  and  have 
taught  yourself  to  plough,  even  if  you  have  not  found  in  the  ploughing 
all  that  Doctor  Kratpfuhl  claims  for  it,"  said  I. 

"Ach,  yes !  "  interrupted  the  Doctor  again,  before  George  could 
speak,  "  and  at  first  could  with  labor  and  hard  breathing  but  one 
furrow  turn  ;  now,  a  dozen  do  not  suffice,  before  breakfast." 

George  looked  over  the  brown  acres,  and  with  a  certain  sort  of 
weariness  remarked,  "I  have  done  what  would  earn  my  salt,  perhaps ; 
but  the  old  vigor  will  not  come  back,  nor  will  the  dreary  wakefulness 
and  headache,  and  the  dull,  uneasy  dreams,  leave  me.  I  want  an  in- 
terest in  something,  John,"  said  he,  with  sudden,  bullet-like  energy, 
"and  I  believe  it  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  I  shall  go 
back  to  business  again,  kill  or  cure.     I  cannot  stand  it  here." 

Doctor  Kratpfuhl  groaned  audibly,  and  beat  upon  his  toppling  hat- 
crown  with  both  of  his  white,  fat,  uplifted  hands. 

I  looked  at  my  friend  curiously,  for  the  strange  pucker  about  his 
eyebrows  and  the  nervous  unrest  of  his  mobile  lip  told  a  momentous 
history.  And  this  then  was  the  man,  I  thought,  whom  twenty  years 
ago  I  had  fixed  upon  for  a  model  and  pattern  of  human  capacity  for 
happiness !  As  to  fhe  rest  of  my  classmates  I  had  doubted,  but 
George  Brooker,  I  was  very  sure,  would  sail  smoothly  along  the  middle 
course  of  life,  avoid  all  reefs  and  sand-bars,  and  put  into  none  but 
snug  and  pleasant  harbors  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Yet  here  he 
was,  scarce  forty  years  old,  stranded  already,  and  so  badly  wrecked 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  again  get  an  offing. 

I  knew  the  outlines  of  his  history,  though  I  had  only  casually  met 
him,  until  now,  since  we  parted  at  college,  with  our  diplomas  under 
our  arms.  A  frank,  easy,  good-tempered  man,  with  no  great  talents, 
but  an  indomitaDle  persistence  in  any  pursuit  that  took  his  fancy,  and 
a  fiery  energy  when  aroused  which  made  that  pursuit  a  chase,  he  had 
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come  to  college  well  prepared,  and  with  a  full  purse,  for  he  was  very 
rich.  After  graduating,  he  had  dawdled  through  ten  years  of  idle  life 
in  Europe  and  America,  spending  his  money  extravagantly,  and  drift- 
ing, it  may  be,  out  towards  those  purgatorial  regions  betwixt  the 
Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea  which  are  set  apart  for  just  such  wasteful 
faineants  who  spill  life  and  purpose  as  wine  is  spilt  in  the  last  liours 
of  a  banquet.  Then,  however,  he  fell  in  love,  and  won  a  noble  woman 
to  his  wife  ;  for,  though  he  was  as  ugly  a  fellow  as  you  would  choose 
to  meet,  with  a  great  shock  of  red  hair  like  the  stage  Highlander's 
wig,  and  knock-kneed  legs,  and  great  red  bony  hands,  he  was  honest, 
warm,  upright,  unselfish,  and  looked  it  all  ;  he  had  a  bonho7nie  that 
supplied  his  lack  of  grace,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  his  pursuit  had 
that  sort  of  constant  tenacity  which  so  often  wins  against  odds. 

Contemporaneously  with  his  marriage  there  came  certain  financial 
storms,  out  of  which  George's  fortune,  already  impaired  by  extrava- 
gance and  loose  management,  emerged  waterlogged  and  swamped 
almost  beyoud  repair.  He  had  removed  his  moneys  from  the  safe 
\  securities  in  wliich  they  had  been  so  long  nursed,  and  put  them  into 
precarious  stocks  and  bonds,  whose  values  shrivelled  in  the  first 
breath  of  the  panic.  These  losses  vexed  him  sorely,  for  he  had  in- 
curred them  while  endeavoring  to  get  richer,  and  so  found  his  would- 
be  thrift  more  costly  even  than  his  former  foolish  unthrift.  George, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  new  condition  of  things  —  more  than  equal 
to  them,  in  fact.  He  purchased  with  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  an 
interest  in  an  established  banking-concern,  and,  bending  all  his 
energies  to  master  the  intricate  complications  and  ambiguous  contri- 
vances of  the  stock-market,  he  speedily  became  one  of  the  closest 
financiers  and  boldest  and  most  successful  gamblers  in  all  the  tribes 
of  "  Bull  "  and  "  Bear."  After  ten  years  of  this  life  —  it  was  an  un- 
happy decade  to  his  wife,  who  could  not  deem  money  to  be  worth  the 
martyrdoms  its  acquisition  cost  —  he  had  about  restored  his  fortune 
to  its  liberal  original  proportions,  but  he  had  in  the  struggle  got  his  soul 
and  mind  nipped  severely  in  the  nut-crackers  of  continual  niggardly 
stint  and  repression  ;  and  as  for  his  body,  he  had  treated  it  so  ill  that 
it  had  at  last  gone  into  open  revolt.  Hence  the  troubles  that  now 
vexed  him. 

When  he  was  definitively  laid  upon  his  back  with  a  broken-down 
stomach  and  an  obstinate  nervous  fever,  George  at  last  resolved  that 
he  would  take  thought  for  himself,  and  if  he  should  recover,  would 
quit  money-getting  for  the  more  rational  endeavors  of  life.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  him  either  to  recover  his  health  or  to  shake  off 
old  bad  habits.  His  body  had  lost  its  pristine  elasticity  and  rebound, 
and  his  relaxed  and  unstrung  mind  was  subject  to  insomnia,  and  a 
throng  of  wretched  evil  fancies  and  morbid  clouds,  which  were  the 
more  vexatious  because  it  had  formerly  been  so  crystalline  clear  and 
sparkling.  When  he  got  up,  he  abandoned  business  and  bought 
"  Undercliff,"  removing  to  it  in  March.  Now,  in  the  day  of  my  visit, 
the  roses  were  fully  in  bloom,  and  he  was  still  an  invalid,  still,  I  saiw, 
a  hypochondriac. 

"  I  don't  think  going  back  to  business  would  profit  you  any,  George," 
I  said,  in  answer  to  his  impatient  exclamation.     "  It  is  your  failing 
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that  you  make  yourself  a  galley-slave  whenever  you  bend  your  oar  to 
any  undertaking.  Now  the  Doctor  tells  you  that  ploughing  is  physic  : 
why  don't  you  plough  as  you  did  your  other  business?  Who  knows 
what  may  come  of  the  right  sort  of  energy  given  to  ploughing  ?  Your 
sort  of  energy,  I  mean  ?  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  John 
Wilde  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  an  invalid's  languid  curiosity  ;  "tell  it,  if  there 
be  anything  to  interest  me.     Who  was  John  Wilde?" 

"Johannes  Wilde  of  Rodenkirchen  ?  "  screamed  the  Doctor,  as  he 
swooped  into  the  dialogue  like  a  hawk  into  a  covey  of  partridges.  "  I 
know  him  well  I  It  is  excellent  parable  !  It  is  a  story  that  would 
not  disgrace  the  Bahar  Danush,  if  indeed  it  does  not  come  from  that 
precious  receptacle  of  the  ethnic  myth.  Papae  !  I  am  delighted  to 
tell  you  this  favorite  legend  of  the  Wends.  You  must  know,  gentle- 
men," said  this  incorrigible  bore,  flinging  himself  into  a  rhapsodic 
attitude,  "that  in  Riigen,  the  underground  people,  the  Trolls,  the 
Nisse,  the  —  the  what  you  call  —  Fairies  —  ah  !  —  are  some  of  them  the 
most  amiable  creatures  in  existence,  beauty-worshippers  who  dwell  — 

'  Tief  in  des  Erdballs  Kern,' 

and  occupy  their  time  to  fashion  delicate  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  so  fine  in  texture  that  the  gossamer  spider's  web  compares  to 
them  as  a  ship's  cable  to  a  strand  of  cambric.  In  summer,  when  the 
roses  blow  as  now  —  ach,  how  fragrant!  —  they  come  forth  at  night  an  d 
dance  their  rondels  in  the  green  grass,  to  the  sound  of  such  music  as 
only  fairies  can  make  and  only  Mendelssohn  could  imitate..  At  Ro- 
denkirchen then,  in  Riigen,  dwelt  a  certain  sordid  wretch  called  John 
Wilde,  who  lay  in  wait  for  a  fairy  revel,  and  snatched  in  haste  one  of 
their  dainty  little  glass  shoes,  which  some  careless  fellow  had  kicked 
from  his  tiny  foot  in  the  delirious  whirl  of  the  dance.  Now  John 
knew  that  the  fairy  would  have  to  go  barefoot  until  his  shoe  was  re- 
covered, which  was  hard  for  one  who  tripped  it  so  indomitably  upon 
the  light  fantastic  toe,  so  he  resolved  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  ere  he 
surrendered  it.  The  fairy  sent  for  his  shoe,  and  came  for  it  himself, 
in  various  disguises,  but  could  not  recover  it  until  he  had  bequeathed 
to  John  Wilde,  in  perpetual  fee,  the  privilege  of  turning  up  a  golden 
ducat  out  of  every  furrow  his  plough  made.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
John  Wilde,  for  he  never  ceased  ploughing  any  more  from  that  time, 
but  kept  on  winter  and  summer,  turning  his  furrows  and  picking  up 
his  golden  ducats,  until  at  last  he  dropped  down  at  the  tail  of  the 
plough  like  an  exhausted  November  fly,  dead  ;  and  so  had  no  good 
whatsoever  of  his  money  at  all.  And  it  is  a  good  story,  that !  "  added 
the  Doctor,  pushing  his  hat  back  and  rolling  the  lake-like  mirrors  of 
his  spectacles  towards  me  with  a  singular  look.  "It  is  a  goot  story  — 
it  is  the  lesson  of  human  nature." 

"  It  is  a  good  story,"  assented  George  ;  "and  if  one  could  only  find 
a  fairy  shoe,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  to  turn  gold  and  health  out  of  the  same  furrow  with  a 
simultaneous  scoop  of  your  plough's  mould-board." 

"  That,  too,  is  not  impossible,"  I  answered  ;  "  for  this  enchanted 
spot  is  the  seat  of  Rodman  Drake's  Revels  of  the  Fays,  who  doubt- 
less must  have  lost  many  a  glass  slipper  beneath  these  willows." 
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"Ja!  Ja !  "  cried  Dr.  Kratpfuhl ;  "and,  as  for  the  gold,  there  is 
Captain  Kyd's  near  by,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  a  hundred 
legends  local  to  the  soil." 

"  Did  you  know  that  this  place  of  mine  was  so  highly  honored?  " 
said  George,  turning  quickly  to  me  with  something  like  his  old-time 
energy. 

"What?  with  Kyd's  treasure?  You  esteem  it  an  honor  then  to 
share  what  belongs  to  every  glen  on  this  river,  and  every  sand-bar  on 
the  coast  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  San  Augustine?  " 

"Ah,  you  are  a  skeptic,  I  perceive,"  said  George  ;  "  I  am  not.  If  I 
could  only  put  myself  in  Kyd's  place  for  a  moment,  and  confine  my 
own  count  of  the  probabilities  within  his  purview !  " 

Dr.  Kratpfuhl  lifted  his  fat  hands  to  his  hat-crown  again  with  a 
ludicrous  hopeless  gesture.  "  My  tear  sir,"  he  said,  with  earnest  energy 
of  entreaty,  "  stick  with  the  blough  !  stick  with  the  blough  !  Kyd's 
treasure  is  not  hid  so  deep  but  that  the  blough-point  will  lay  him  bare 
to  the  roots." 

"The  plough,  or  —  the  spade!  "  muttered  George. 

"  Nein  !  "  screamed  the  Doctor,  vv-ith  furious  protest ;  "  the  spade 
makes  too  full  the  head,  too  confused  the  ideas,  too  aching  the  spine. 
It  will  not  do  —  that  spade!  It  must  the  plough  always  be,  or  I  will 
not  warrant  the  delicate  tissues,  mein  friend.  No,  no!"  And  he 
tapped  his  forehead  with  his  fat  forefinger,  and  sucked  angrily  at  his 
pipe. 

We  stood  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  placid  cove  into  which  the  little 
brook  debouched,  watching  the  opaline  changes  of  the  river  and  sky 
as  the  sun  went  down  in  splendor,  and  then  we  returned  to  the  house. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  early  walking  in  the  gravelled  paths  of 
the  lawn,  examining  the  exquisite  flowers  and  rare  shrubs.  Dr. 
Kratpfuhl  came  out  to  me  with  an  atrociously  ugly  smoking-cap  on 
his  head  instead  of  hat,  and  his  gigantic  pipe  at  his  mouth  in  full 
blast. 

"Morning!  ah  !"  he  cried,  "you  are  smelling  of  my  favorite,  my 
queen  of  the  Noisettes,  my  altogether  lovely  Aimee  Vibert !  sweet 
rose  of  my  affections  —  poof  !  thou  contemptible  robber  !  Mr. 
Graves,  it  is  a  proof  that  tobacco  was  intended  for  man's  use  that  no 
pestilent  insects  can  endure  it,"  said  he,  plucking  a  leaf  on  which  a 
small  green  caterpillar  was  feeding,  and  watching  the  insect  squirm 
and  contort  itself  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  which  he  pitilessly 
poured  upon  it.  Then  crushing  the  worm  between  his  thumb  and 
finger  he  tossed  the  leaf  away,  and,  thrusting  his  arm  within  mine, 
pushed  me  off  down  the  lawn  towards  the  river. 

"  Our  friend  is  so  much  of  his  rest  deprived,  that  when  he  does 
sleep  late  in  the  morning,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  lie  late.  Ah  ! 
Meester  Graves,  our  friend  is  in  a  precarious  state.  We  must  occupy 
the  mind  with  something,  or  it  is  all  wrong.  I  tell  you,  Meester 
Graves,  the  trouble  is  the  brain." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Brooker's  mind  is  affected,  or  going  to 
be  affected?"  I  asked,  in  great  alarm. 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  all  wrong,  your  friend  !  He  is  American,  every 
inch,  and  burns  at  both  ends  the  simultaneous  candle,  like  a  —  he 
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will  pardon  me  —  like  a  fool!  So  then!  He  has  himself  all-to- 
pieces  broken  down,  or  up  —  how  you  call  it  ?  The  stomach,  the  liver, 
the  heart,  the  brain,  all  a-crank !  So  then  !  The  city  doctors  patch 
him  —  cobbler  beasts,  for  rough  work  I — and  send  him  to  the  country 
and  to  me.  I  can  make  his  body  with  the  plough,  and  fresh  air,  and 
horseback  galloping,  well  again  and  sound  and  strong  —  if  the  sick 
brain,  that  is,  will  give  me  time,  and  will  not  poison  the  mind,  and 
set  the  body  all  agee  thereby.  So  then,  you  see  ?  But,  my  dear 
Meester  Graves,  the  brain  is  very  sick  ;  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a 
soft  spot  to  it,  or  an  inflamed  spot,  or  that  it  will  not  wait  for  the 
stomach  and  heart  to  fortify  themselves  so  strong  as  they  will  presently 
be  able  to  send  succors  to  it  also.  I  cannot  put  that  delicate  brain 
to  the  plough's  tail,  nor  to  gallop  against  the  fresh  air.  And  I  moost 
find  some  work  for  that  delicate  brain  to  do  —  that  brain  so  verflucht 
Americanly  overworked  —  or  it  will  spin  itself  into  madness  with 
frantic  fury,  like  the  dog  that  makes  himself  head-giddy  with  revolving 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  tail.  So  then,  it  is  a  predicament !  You  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  serious  one.  Help  me,  then,  to  pull  our  friend  out 
of  it.  You  well  know  by  old  experience  his  idiosyncrasis  —  his  habit 
of  thought  and  life.  Come  to  his  rescue  then,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
ancient  friendship  !     Ach  !  my  pipe's  out." 

I  told  the  Doctor  that  in  such  cases  friendship  was  mere  impotency 
in  the  presence  of  technical  skill  such  as  I  felt  sure  he  possessed  ; 
that  I  would  gladly  aid  him  and  George's  noble  wife  in  any  way  they 
might  suggest,  but  could  originate  no  plan  of  my  own. 

"  A  plan  I  have  excogitated,  Meester  Graves,"  answered  he, 
thoughtfully,  "but  it  is  frightfully  perilous,  and  I  do  not  like  to  make 
my  voyages  in  balloons  while  I  have  legs  to  plod  the  earth,"  eyeing 
his  stumpy  pedestals  with  all  a  magpie's  complacency.  "  Our  noble 
friend  has  got  the  money-stain  upon  his  fingers  so  ineradicably  deep 
that  it  has  eaten  into  flesh  and  bone  —  nay,  into  heart  and  brain! 
It  is  the  American  paradox  personified,  Meester  Graves,  this  friend  of 
ours !  He  is  liberal  as  water,  generous  as  the  lordly  lion,  kind  and 
gentle  as  the  bleating  young  —  how  you  call  it? — mutton  ;  yet  withal 
hungry  as  the  vulture,  rapacious  as  the  gliding  cold-eyed  shark,  for 
money,  money,  money  !  The  American  disease,  morbus  Americanus, 
rendering  him  —  if  I  might  stoop  to  perpetrate  a  wretched  calembour 
—  a  money-maniac.  Ah,  this  auri  fiagitiosa  fames  !  It  imperils  the 
soul  of  your  generous  people,  Meester  Graves.  It  makes  me  to 
comprehend  the  anomalous  Seneca  of  antiquity,  who  preached  the 
Stoical  philosophy  and  stole  and  scratched  together  seven  millions  of 
money ! " 

"Try  your  plan.  Doctor,"  said  I ;  "anything  will  be  better  than  the 
dreadful  disease  you  anticipate." 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  the  Doctor ;  and  he  trundled  me  along  the  dewy 
grass  to  show  me  a  favorite  flower  or  a  rare  shrub,  until  my  feet  were 
wet,  my  legs  tired,  and  the  summons  came  to  call  us  to  breakfast. 

I  made  only  a  short  visit  to  "Undercliff,"  but  was  not  permitted  to 
depart  until  I  had  promised  to  return  very  soon  to  make  a  longer 
stay.  George  told  me  I  was  better  to  him  than  the  plough  ;  Mrs. 
Brooker  assured  me  his  spirits  had  brightened  up  wonderfully  since  I 
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came,  and  the  impressive  Kratpfuhl,  laying  his  fat,  grub-like  fingers 
in  my  hand,  vowed  I  was  a  born  doctor,  and  should  be  his  partner 
when  he  returned  to  practice,  as  I  was  indubitably  his  life-tight- 
cemented  bosom-friend. 

About  a  month  after  my  return  to  the  city  I  received  a  letter  from 
Brooker,  which  struck  me  curiousl}'.     He  wrote  under  date  of  July  3d  : 

"J/y  Dear  Graves : —  I  send  you  by  express  to-day  a  small  package 
of  antiquated  coins,  comprising  pisioles  and  moidores,  sequins  and 
louis  d'ors,  mohurs  and  sicca  rupees,  florins,  pieces  of  eight,  old 
crown-pieces,  crusadoes  and  testoons — all  the  coinage,  in  short,  of 
that  veracious  chronicle  called  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  we  have  been 
vilely  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  myth  and  a  fable.  You  will  of  course 
demand  to  know  whence  they  came,  and  you.  will  of  course  charge 
me  with  trying  to  quiz  you  when  I  inform  you  that  they  are  part  of 
the  redoubtable  Captain  Kyd's  treasure.  But  if  not,  how  did  they 
come  where  I  found  them?  For  they  are  specimens  of  coin  which  I 
have  been  ploughing  up  every  day  since  you  left  here,  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  my  meadow  where  it  borders  the  brook,  and  upon  the  lawn 
side  also  of  the  stream.  The  next  day  after  your  departure  I  took 
my  spade  and  was  going  to  dig  about  the  roots  of  a  singular  rock 
which  juts  out  of  the  ravine  half-way  up  the  cliff,  and  has  certainly 
been  rudely  marked  by  the  hand  of  man  —  I  confess  to  you  I  have 
been  long  thinking  about  Kyd's  treasure,  grieved  that  such  wealth 
should  lie  buried  and  useless  in  the  soil ;  but  the  Doctor,  who  is 
sometimes  abominably  pig-headed,  protested  so  very  vehemently  that 
I  was  constrained  to  yield  to  his  entreaties  and  return  to  the  plough. 
This  time  I  laid  off  a  'land,'  as  we  ploughmen  call  it,  next  the  brook 
and  towards  the  river,  and  I  had  scarcely  driven  my  team  half  the 
length  of  the  first  furrow  when  there  rolled  out  over  the  inverted  turf 
a  fair  half-dozen  of  these  bright  fellows  that  I  send  you.  I've  seen 
potatoes  tumble  out  so  when  the  plough  has  split  the  hill.  You  may 
imagine  how  eagerly  I  seized  and  examined  this  singular  new  crop. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have  ploughed  ever  since  as 
faithfully  as  John  Wilde  could  have  done,  and  the  net  product  has 
been  not  far  from  two  thousand  dollars  in  coins  of  every  sort.  1 
have  reasoned  about  this  matter  very  anxiously,  and  I  believe  I  have 
been  able  to  put  myself  in  Kyd's  place.  He  was  a  diabolically 
shrewd  villain,  was  Kyd,  and  knew  that  all  the  world  would  be 
hunting  for  his  treasure.  So  instead  of  burying  it  in  one  spot,  as  an 
ordinary  man  would  do,  he  sowed  it  abroad,  probably  roughly  raking 
the  ground  afterwards,  and  trusting  to  time,  and  the  known  gravity 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  continual  silt  downwards  of  soil  from  the 
hills,  to  perfect  its  covering  and  its  security.  When  I  say  sowed,  I 
do  not  mean  in  a  mere  broadcast,  hap-hazard  way.  I  have  made  a 
map  of  my  ploughing  on  which  I  have  located  every  piece  of  coin  as 
it  was  discovered,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  was  drilled  in,  in  shallow 
spade-dug  trenches,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  quincunx  extending  over 
the  entire  meadow  and  intervale  of  '  Undercliff.'  The  greater  part 
of  the  treasure  has  of  course  sunk  below  the  point  of  my  small  plough, 
but  as  soon  as  I  have  established  the  precise  locality  and  direction  of 
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the  quincunxial  lines,  I  shall  procure  a  heavy  four-horse  team  and  a 
Michigan  double-plough,  which  I  suspect  will  go  abundantly  deep. 
My  health  is  vastly  improved,  and  I  sleep  better  and  eat  heartier 
than  I  have  done  for  years.  Keep  the  coin  I  send  you  for  your 
little  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Mrs.  Brooker  sends  her  love,  and  Krat- 
pfuhl,  whose  occupation  is  nearly  gone,  and  who  consequently  watches 
me  as  a  hen  watches  the  last  chick  that  the  fortunes  of  the  poultry- 
yard  have  left  her,  desires  to  be  fraternally  remembered  by  you,  the 
man  after  his  own  soul.  Come  soon  to  see  us,  and  believe  me  your 
friend,  George  Brooker," 

The  parcel  of  coins  reached  me  next  day,  and  had  every  appearance 
of  genuineness  and  antiquity.  In  the  presence  of  this  palpable  re- 
sult of  George's  success  at  ploughing,  I  could  not,  of  course,  suspect 
him  of  a  hallucination,  but  I  was  seriously  afraid  that  he  would  meet 
with  some  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  this  new  fervid  pursuit  of 
his  that  might  work  him  injury.  When  I  wrote  to  thank  him  for  his 
valuable  present,  I  took  care  to  warn  him  against  imitating  John  Wilde 
too  closely,  and  surrendering  himself  to  work  which,  if  he  overdid  it, 
would  prove  as  injurious  to  him  as  his  intercourse  with  'Change  had 
been.     Soon  I  received  his  answer. 

"  Thanks,  dear  John,"  he  wrote,  "for  your  affectionate  solicitude 
on  my  behalf,  but  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  need  to 
give  yourself  any  concern.  I  have  grown  brown  as  a  berry  with 
toiling  in  the  July  sun  ;  my  hands  are  hard,  my  muscles  knit  like  wire 
that  is  woven,  and  my  consumption  of  bacon  and  cabbage,  corn-bread 
and  buttermilk  has  reached  an  alarming  height.  Besides,  I  feel  a 
strange  sense  of  protectedness  and  safety  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
new  guardianship  and  tutelage,  of  which  I  do  not  rightly  know  how 
to  speak  to  you.  The  knight  of  old  who  was  secure  in  his  lady's 
favor  could  fight  more  bravely  clad  only  in  her  sark,  than  other 
knights  who  were  panoplied  in  armor  of  proof.  Don't  you  think 
Arthur  wielded  his  Excalibur  w^th  a'  perpetual  sense  that  it  was  a 
more  than  mortal  weapon?  Cannot  you  fancy  that  Achilles  charged 
behind  his  shield  the  more  bravely  because  he  knew  it  had  been 
plated  in  Olympian  forges  ?  There  you  have  me,  then  !  I  do  not 
believe  the  mountain  would  come  to  me,  were  I  to  bid  it ;  but  I  have 
a  faith  of  my  own  that  makes  it  a  perfectly  n^atural  thing  for  me  to  go 
to  the  mountain.  The  Doctor's  little  people,  his  Nisse  and  trolls  and 
dwarfs,  black,  white,  and  brown,  I  do  not  believe  in,  any  more  than 
John  Graves  does ;  but,  nevertheless,  my  dear  friend,  the  treasure 
which  my  plough  is  daily  turning  up  is  not  any  buried  plunder  of  pirates 
and  thieves.  This  I  can  prove ;  but  whether  I  can  explain  it  is  an- 
other matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  exhumed 
coin  is  absolutely  pure  gold  and  silver,  totally  free  from  alloy  of  any 
kind  ;  and  this,  you  know,  could  not  be  the  case  with  any  coinage  the 
product  of  human  mints.  The  repeated  analyses  which  Dr.  Kratpfuhl 
has  made  of  it  under  my  scrutiny  satisfy  me  upon  this  point.  In  the 
second  place,  these  coins,  if  buried  by  any  human  agency,  are  buried 
by  an  agency  which  is  still  operative ;  i.  e.,  the  furrows  that  I  have 
ploughed  yesterday,  and  taken  the  gold  from,  when  I  plough  them 
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over  again  to-day,  yield  the  coin  again,  just  as  before  !  Thirdly,  I  find 
that  it  is  the  ploug/iifig,  not  the  soil,  which  is  the  productive  element, 
and  that  I  get  as  large  a  yield  from  a  short  furrow  as  from  "a  long 
one.  I  am  now  engaged  in  perfecting  a  piece  of  machinery  by  means 
of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  the  greatest  number  of  furrows  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  We  of  this  age  of  inventions  and 
machinery  are  not  constrained  to  wear  our  muscles  out  in  the  daily 
tiresome  round  that  destroyed  John  Wilde.  We  have  arms  of  steel 
and  stomachs  of  rivetted  iron,  and  tireless  feet  of  whirling  wheels  to 
do  our  work  for  us.  Pray  keep  my  secret,  for  I  see  in  this  thing  the 
possibility  of  boundless  wealth,  and  I  shall  not  want  everybody  to 
know  how  I  was  able  to  enrich  my  friends  and  myself.  The  average 
world  might  not  appreciate  us,  and  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  us  to 
be  captured  under  writs  of  de  lunatico  just  as  we  were  reaping  the 
utmost  products  of  our  sanity,  would  it .-'  Elizabeth  sends  her  love — she 
is  rather  low-spirited  —  I  do  not  know  on  what  account.  The  Doctor 
has  gone  across  the  river  to  visit  one  of  his  friends,  who  is  proprietor 
of  a  famous  ?naison  de  sante  over  there.  If  that  eccentric  is  not  more 
careful,  his  friend  will  be  sure  to  lock  him  up  and  put  him  under 
treatment,  for  he  is  astonishingly  wild  here  lately.     Sincerely  yours, 

"George  Brooker." 

Right  upon  the  heels  of  this  letter  came  a  note  from  my  friend's 
wife,  as  follows : 

'■'■My  dear  Mr.  Graves : —  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  spare 
the  time  to  pay  my  husband  a  visit  very  soon.  He  is  not  himself 
here  lately,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  encounter  a  great  trouble, 
the  secret  dread  of  which  has  made  life  a  burthen  to  me  for  many 
weeks  —  ever  since  your  last  visit,  in  fact.  You  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  Mr.  Brooker,  who  loves  you  and  esteems  your  opinion.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  your  coming  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  him.  Do  not 
delay,  as  there  is  evidently  a  crisis  approaching,  and  the  Doctor 
seems  so  unstrung  and  nervous  in  the  contemplation  of  it  that  I  fear 
he  cannot  be  depended  upon.     Very  truly  yours, 

"Elizabeth  Brooker." 

I  immediately  wrote  to  George,  notifying  him  that  I  would  be  up  to 
see  him  on  the  eighth  day  ensuing.  1  could  not  go  sooner,  because 
some  of  my  business  could  not  be  adjourned  nor  deputed.  In 
answer  he  wrote  me  a  hurried  and  almost  illegible  note,  saying  that 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  concluding  thus: 

"  Buy  for  me  and  bring  up  with  you  a  complete  eight-horse-power 
low-pressure  steam-engine,  with  boiler,  gearing,  and  everything 
complete  for  immediately  going  to  work.  I  shall  want  several  band- 
wheels,  large  and  small,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  the  best  leather 
bands. —  My  invention  is  perfect  and  works  like  a  charm.  I  shall  be 
the  richest  man  that  lives,  or  ever  has  lived !  Congratulate  me,  and 
come  to  share  my  inconceivable  good  fortune. 

"In  haste,  your  friend,  G.  B." 
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On  the  morning  of  my  departure,  just  as  I  was  about  to  start  for 
the  cars,  I  received  a  telegram  : 

"Please  come  at  once  —  G.  B.  is  raving  mad. 

Conrad  Kraetpfuhl." 

I  found  a  disorganised  household  when  I  arrived  at  Undercliff. 
The  servants  were  confused  and  unintelligible  ;  Mrs.  Brooker  met  me 
in  a  condition  of  great  agony.  "  You  have  come  too  late  !  "  she  cried. 
"  He  is  gone,  and  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  it !  " 

"  Gone  !  where  ?  " 

"  He  was  so  violent  we  had  to  send  him  over  the  river  to  Dr. 
Hobbell's  asylum.  They  took  him  away  this  morning,  and  oh  !  he 
begged  so  hard  when  he  found  he  must  go.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Brooker,"  said  I,  "you  have  acted  most  wisely. 
He  will  be  properly  treated,  and  I  doubt  not  speedily  restored  to  you." 
But  the  unhappy  lady  would  not  be  comforted,  and  while  I  was  say- 
ing over  to  her  the  commonplace  words  of  condolence  which  are  our 
only  resource  upon  such  painful  occasions,  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
room  was  burst  vehemently  open,  and  the  worthy  Doctor  Kratpfuhl 
came  at  me  with  both  of  his  arms  extended,  and  his  face  fairly  sloppy 
with  tears.  In  spite  of  my  endeavors  to  resist  him  the  Doctor  got 
his  arms  around  me  and  embraced  me,  and  put  his  damp  face  to  mine 
and  kissed  me  in  his  disagreeable  German  way. 

"  My  tear  friend,"  he  cried  when  I  at  last  got  loose  from  him,  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  arrive  !  You  presence  is  like  light  to  my  soul ! 
Now,  my  tear  madam,  we  shall  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  to 
disembarrass  the  unhappy  victim  of  our  wretched  conspiracies  !  So, 
my  tear  madam,  butpluck  yourself  from  the  slough  of  despond  once 
more,  for  I  know  that  all  will  be  right.  Papae  ! "  he  cried,  slapping 
me  on  the  back,  "your  face  is  like  the  face  of  one's  countryman  when 
one  is  lost  in  a  far  strange  land.  -My  tear  madam,  we  have  many 
things  to  discourse  one  with  another  —  you  will  excuse  us."  And, 
placmg  his  hand  under  my  arm,  he  trundled  me  off  incontinently  to 
his  own  rooms,  where,  amid  pipes,  books,  gallipots,  retorts,  and  most 
diabolical  confusion  and  dust,  he  found  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  pipe  for 
himself,  and  sat  down  by  me  to  talk. 

"  What  has  happened?"  I  asked  ;  "has  Brooker  gone  mad?" 

"Violent  attack  of  acute  mania,"  said  the  Doctor;  "I  had  for  it 
been  preparing,  but  it  came  with  such  force  —  sUinnwetter  !  We  have 
to  capture  the  madman  at  risk  of  our  lives.  Alexis,  his  valet,  has  a 
shoulder  dislocated  ;  I  have  shirt  and  coat  and  waistcoat  rent  from 
my  back  —  see  those  remaining  tatters  in  yonder  corner  —  and  if  not 
rescued,  should  have  been  strangled  with  mine  own  cravat!  He  is 
safe  to  the  asylum,  now,  and  will  soon  yield  to  treatment.  If  he  shall 
only  not  fall  after  that  into  melancholy!  If  we  can  only  devise  a 
shock  to  rouse  him  when  the  raging  fit  is  passed." 

"  But  what  does  all  this  mean  anyhow,  Doctor  ?  What  is  the  cause 
of  Brooker's  insanity  ?  " 

^'Mea  culpa !  mea  culpa ! "  cried  the  Doctor,  tearing  his  hair  and 
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weeping  with  an  air  of  unaffected  com^punction  and  misery  that  made 
my  pity  for  him  overcome  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  laugh 
at  him.  "  I  did  it  always  for  the  best,  his  wife  and  I,  but  the  project 
has  failed.  I  will  never  play  again  with  things  so  delicate  as  souls. 
Mea  culpa!'' 

"What  is  your  fault?     What  did  you  do?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"You  know  what  he  thought  he  found?  Ach  !  as  I  told  you  —  if 
his  mind  could  occupy  itself  easily  until  his  body  was  able  to  take  care 
of  it,  he  was  permanently  cured  —  if  he  could  be  kept  at  his  plough 
with  a  will  and  an  interest  working,  it  was  altogether  well.  He  be- 
lieved in  that  Kyd  of  the  pirate  myth  —  he  wanted  to  dig,  but  I 
demanded  to  have  him  plough.  What  you  said  about  Johannes 
Wilde  gave  me  a  hint  —  me  ?niserum  /  I  consulted  madam  the  wife, 
and  together  we  —  " 

"  '  Salted  '  the  meadow  !  "  cried  I,  taking  in  the  thing  at  a  glance. 

"  Salted  him  ?  No  —  but  golded  and  silvered  him  most  elaborately, 
with  the  coin  of  an  old  Spanish  collection  which  I  knew  of,  and  which 
Mees  Brooker  bought  with  her  private  fortune." 

"  It  was  an  ingenious  plan.  Doctor." 

"Yes,  but  it  failed.  Papae  !  my  friend,  one  monomaniac  is  like 
another.  George  Brooker  is  the  fac-simile  of  John  Wilde.  I  turned 
his  thoughts  away  from  Kyd  by  a  little  clever  —  what  you  call  it?  — 
management.  But  I  saw  that  his  brain  was  turned  at  once,  and  that 
what  I  had  devised  to  keep  him  from  growing  insane  had  been  by  his 
perverse  ingenuity  converted  into  the  very  especial  pabulum  of  mad- 
ness. He  gave  up  Kyd,  but  took  at  once  to  John  Wilde,  and  believed 
himself  ministered  to  by  a  fairy  who  had  command  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  earth-tunnelling  gnomes,  and  who  was  determined  to  make 
him  wealthy  beyond  the  utmost  soaring  of  human  conception.  He 
made  a  machine  —  papae!  It  is  a  curiosity  which  I  will  show  to 
you  —  a  plough  that  goes  round  in  an  ever-lessening  circle  until  it 
reaches  the  centre,  which  in  turn  is  continually  moved,  so  that  the 
plough,  revolving  always,  has  always  new  ground  for  its  point  to  turn 
up.  But  it  failed  —  the  moidores  and  pistoles  and  ducats  were  ex- 
hausted, in  short.  I  had  stolen  from  him  several  times,  until  he 
missed  them  and  locked  them  up,  and  there  was  nothing  to  —  how 
you  call  it?  —  salt  the  meadow.  Papae!  he  charge  me  with  in- 
juring the  machine  —  with  magic  —  with  robbery.  He  turned  upon 
the  machine  and  broke  it ;  he  turned  upon  himself  at  last,  and  then, 
when  arrested,  the  storm  broke  with  frightful  fury.  Mea  culpa  I  mea 
culpa/" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  —  wait.  My  good  friend  Doctor  Hobbell  is  an 
expert.  He  knows- the  particulars  of  our  friend's  case.  Two  or  three 
days  of  his  treatment,  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  asylum,  and 
Meester  Brooker  will  be  ready  for  the  action  of  my  plan  —  " 

"  What !  you  have  another  plan,  Doctor?     I  thought  —  '" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "I  have  a  blan  !  Mein  Gott,  what  else  can  I 
do?"  And  he  clasped  his  hands  over  the  top  of  his  head  in  his  old 
despairing  gesture.  "  I  have  caused  all  this  trouble :  I  myself  will 
repair  it.     I    am   the   Jonah.     I  will   allay  the   storm   by  giving  the 
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whale  wherewith  to  feed  his  insatiate  cruel  maw  !  I  am  calmly  re- 
solved what  to  do.  I  will  immolate  myself  upon  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship, Meester  Graves  !  Yes,  I  have  a  blan  that  shall  save  my  friend 
Meester  Brooker ;  that  shall  save  him  and  destroy  me  !  This  room, 
these  comforts,  these  pipes,  I  shall  see  you  no  more.  I  go  out  from 
mein  paradise  —  it  is  a  leetle  in  disarray,  this  morning  —  it  to  me  is 
nevertheless  a  paradise,  and  I  go  out  from  it  —  Adatnus  exul /  But  I 
do  not  murmur.  I  am  content.  My  friends  are  better  to  me  as  my- 
self. You  will  appreciate  my  martyrdom,  niein  tear  friend.  One  day 
you  will  tell  him  of  it."  And  the  Doctor,  to  my  surprise,  rose,  and 
embraced  me,  and  wept  upon  my  shoulder. 

I  quieted  the  preposterous  old  baby,  and  got  him  to  tell  me  his 
"blan,"  which  he  did  with  many  sobs,  and  much  blank  staring  and 
amazement  on  account  of  the  uncontrollable  laughter  with  which  I 
was  seized  as  he  unfolded  it  before  me  in  all  its  startling  details. 
None  but  a  half-mad  and  wholly  big-hearted  German  of  genius  and 
learning  could  ever  have  devised  such  a  scheme  for  experimenting  on 
his  own  body  in  pursuit  of  means  to  restore  his  friend  to  mind  and 
health  and  home.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  accepted  the  "  blan  "  without 
reserve,  and  engaged  to  perform  the  part  in  it  which  was  assigned  to 
me.  We  agreed  that  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  confide  its  elements  to 
Mrs.  Brooker,  but  1  was  able  to  comfort  the  unhappy  lady  by  assur- 
ing her  that  her  husband  should  be  restored  to  her  in  less  than  a 
week. 

■  I  had  been  four  days  at  "Undercliff"  when  a  note  came  to  Doctor 
Kratpfuhl  from  his  friend  across  the  river. 

"It  is  all  right  1"  he  cried  ;  "  to-morrow  the  blan  we  will  put  in 
force.  He  is  quiet  and  rational,  Dr.  Hobbell  says  ;  but  needs  change 
of  scene  and  air  and  thought.  Ha  !  ha  !  we  will  give  him  change  of 
thought.     The  boat  will.be  ready  for  you  to-morrow  in  the  morning." 

Next  day,  early,  I  told  Mrs.  Brooker  simply  that  I  was  going 
to  fetch  George  home  to  her,  restored,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable 
''  to  make  things  look  as  light,  gay  anrl  attractive  as  possible,  to  receive 
him  calmly,  to  have  music,  and  to  make  little  reference  to  the  past. 
Then  I  went  to  the  river,  escorted  by  Dr.  Kratpfuhl,  and  propelled 
by  the  stout  arms  of  a  couple  of  boatmen,  was  soon  set  across  the 
river,  where  I  found  Dr.  Hobbell's  carriage  waiting  for  me.  As  we 
were  going  to  practise  a  little  deception  upon  poor  George,  I  told  the 
Doctor  what  our  plans  were,  and  he  approved  them  at  once.  "  It  is  the 
very  thing  your  friend  requires,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  me  into  his 
reception-room  ;  "  he  needs  a  shock,  and  he  has  lost  confidence  in 
himself  that  must  be  restored.  His  reason  is  not  impaired,  if  you 
can  only  make  him  believe  so.     I  will  send  him  to  you." 

Presently  George  came  in,  with  slow  and  lingering  step,  a  little 
pale,  a  little  confused,  but  otherwise  completely  himself.  I  ran  to 
him  and  seized  his  hands  in  a  cordial  grasp. 

"  My  dear  George  !  "  I  cried,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  !  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  not  suffered  any  more  from  this  out- 
rageous imprisonment.  Come,  get  your  hat  ;  I  cannot  let  you  stay 
here  a  moment  longer,     I  came  for  you  the  moment  I  heard  of  it." 

"  No,"  said  he,  with  the  most  lagubrious  face  ;  "  I  shall  stay  here. 
.24 
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I   am  a  lunatic  —  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  be  abroad  —  this  is  the 
proper  place  for  me  !  " 

"Nonsense!"  I  cried;  "this  is  not  like  George  Brooker.  Get 
your  hat  and  come  with  me  at  once.  Your  interests  require  it  ;  there 
are  things  to  look  after  and  — punishments  to  inflict." 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "  I  shall  stay  here  —  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  abroad.  I  am  insane,  I  tell  you.  I  have  hallucinations.  I 
believe  in  Captain  Kyd  and  underground  gnomes.  My  vagaries  may 
take  a  violent  turn  and  lead  me  unwittingly  to  do  harm.  I  shall  stay 
here." 

"  George,  is  it  possible  that  a  vile  conspiracy  could  have  power  to 
break  your  spirits  down  this  completely  t  I  would  not  have  believed 
it.     I  thought  you  were  a  different  sort  of  man." 

"  Conspiracy  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Is  it  so  ?     Are  you  still  in  the  dark,  George  ?  " 

"  Speak  out,  John  Graves  !     I've  had  riddles  enough." 

"  Why,  George  —  well,  none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 
Don't  you  know  you  have  the  clearest  case  of  false  imprisonment  that 
ever  lawyer  pleaded  ?  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  not  more  insane 
than  I  am  ?  " 

"But  —  that  gold  —  that  ploughing  —  that  —  oh  this  buzzing  be- 
wildered brain  !  " 

"  Well  —  the  gold  —  you  must  have  found  it,  or  you  couldn't  have 
sent  any  of  it  to  me.  The  only  wonder  I  have  is  that  you  should 
never  have  guessed  who  put  it  there." 

"  Who  —  put  —  it  —  there  !  " 

"  To  deceive  you,  yes  !  Why,  George  —  you  remember  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  '  Antiquary,'  don't  you  ?  And  Sir  Arthur  ?  And  Douster- 
swivel  ?  Well,  you  have  been  patronising  a  Dousterswivel,  old  fellow ! 
That  Kratpfuhl  *  salted  '  your  golden  furrows  for  you." 

George  bounced  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "  Conspiracy  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Kratpfuhl !  A  plot  to  drive  me  mad  —  and  send  me  here,  under 
lock  and  key,  and  get  control  of  my  property,  and  —  I  see  it  all ! 
Blind,  stupid  fool !     Where  is  Kratpfuhl  ?  " 

"  I  left  him  at  your  house  this  morning,"  said  I,  demurely. 

George  said  no  more  upon  the  subject  of  his  incompetency  to  leave 
the  asylum.  He  hurried  for  his  hat,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
to  tell  it,  was  ready  to  go,  and  pressing  me  to  depart.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  more  the  boatmen  landed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  at 
"  Undercliff." 

"  Hark  !  "  said  George,  as  he  took  my  arm  and  pushed  me  along 
towards  the  house,  "  music,  as  I  live  !  They  make  merry  while  I  am 
gone." 

In  good  sooth,  a  brace  of  violins  and  a  clarinet  were  discoursing 
some  extremely  lively  waltzes  from  the  veranda.  Suddenly,  George 
held  me  back,  and  gripping  my  arm  as  if  in  a  vise,  whispered,  or  as 
the  melodramatists  have  it,  hissed  in  my  ear : 

"  See  there  !  " 

There  was  a  croquet-party  on  the  lawn.  A  very  juvenile  Miss  and 
her  spark  from  the  neighborhood  were  opposed  to  Mrs.  George 
Brooker  and  Doctor  Kratpfuhl.    Mrs.  Brooker  was  exquisitely  dressed 
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in  dinner  costume  ;  as  for  the  Doctor,  his  dress  was  as  elaborate  as 
that  of  a  foreign  embassador,  and  the  courtly  devotion,  the  tenderness, 
the  general  empr-€sse?nent  oi  his  manner  towards  his  partner  would  have 
to  be  seen  —  they  cannot  be  described. 

"  The  Doctor  rather  overdoes  it,  I  think,"  I  was  saying  to  myself  ; 
"  and  if  he  knew  George  as  well  as  I  do  —  or  were  less  completely 
forgetful  of  self  in  his  plan  of  immolation,  he  would — "  George 
gripped  my  arm  too  tightly  for  me  to  continue  the  thought.  He  had 
reason.  The  Doctor  was  kneeling,  in  some  part  of  the  game,  at  Mrs. 
Brooker's  very  feet.  He  looked  up  into  her  face,  he  murmured  some- 
thing we  could  not  hear,  but  from  his  languishing  air  could  readily 
guess  ;  he  seized  her  hand  in  his  own  fat  hand,  and  mumbled  it 
ridiculously,  and  Mrs.  Brooker  started  from  him  indignantly,  and 
fetched  him  such  a  swinging  box  on  the  ears  that  he  was  very  near 
capsized. 

"S/ie  is  not  in  the  plot,  at  any  rate,"  I  said,  pitying  the  poor 
Doctor. 

Instantly  George  was  on  the  scene,  and  his  glad  wife  had  him  in 
her  arms  and  was  sobbing  on  his  breast.  This  created  a  momentary 
diversion,  and  I  had  time  to  reach  the  scene  and  quietly  motion  the 
Doctor  to  retire,  and  take  a  croquet-mallet  from  George's  hand  ere 
his  bottled  wrath  broke  forth. 

"Conspirator!  villain!"  he  cried,  advancing  on  Kratpfuhl,  who 
retreated,  while  his  wife  clung  to  George  and  bade  him  not  notice 
the  low  fellow,  who  was  beneath  him.  "  You  have  dared  to  plot 
against  me,  have  you?"  still  advancing. 

"  Excellent !  "  cried  the  Doctor,  looking  towards  me  ;  "  the  physic 
works.     Jealousy  is  a  master-passion  always." 

"Jealous  !  of  you  !  "  cried  George,  and  rushing  upon  him,  inflicted 
a  tremendous  kick.  "  Off  the  place  at  once  !  Never  show  your 
face  again  on  these  premises  !  " 

"Ach  !  "  cried  the  poor  Doctor,  alternately  shedding  tears  of  joy 
and  of  pain,  full  both  of  aches  and  enthusiasm,  as  he  retreated  lame  but 
rejoicing.  "  It  is  a  cure  !  It  is  grand  !  It  is  superb  !  Farewell,  my 
tear  friend.  I  have  made  my  sagrifice  and  it  has  been  excepted. 
Farewell ! " 

And  he  disappeared  among  the  shrubbery. 

George  and  his  wife  went  abroad,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years 
of  travel  his  health  was  completely  restored.  Upon  their  return  I 
found  means  to  make  explanations  such  as  brought  the  worthy  old 
Kratpfuhl  back  again  into  greater  favor  than  ever.  George  found  that 
he  had  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  Doctor,  since  during  his  absence 
Kratpfuhl  had  imported  a  fair-haired,  apple-cheeked  frau  for  himself 
—  a  lady  of  middle  age  and  gentle  manners,  who  had  been  waiting 
innumerable  years  for  her  Conrad  to  redeem  their  early  vows.  The 
pair  have  a  cottage  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  "  Undercliff,"  and  I 
always  meet  them  there  in  my  frequent  visits. 

George  has  never  had  a  return  of  his  hallucination,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  ever  will  have.  He  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  a  good 
citizen,  and  lives  most  happily. 

Edward  Spencer. 
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Quern  Mary.     A  Drama.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.      Boston :  Jas.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

THE  reign  of  Mary  was  eminently  a  tragic  period  of  English 
history,  and  to  the  popular  mind  it  looks  more  tragic,  in  some 
lights,  than  it  really  was.  The  horrors  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 
humiliation  of  John's,  lie  so  far  away,  that  one  feels  as  if  England 
had  hardly  known  cruelty  or  shame  until  Latimer  and  Ridley  went  to 
the  stake  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  knelt  before  Legate  Pole. 
Henry  VI H.  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Englishmen  with  a  masterful 
tyranny  that  IVIary  never  had  ;  his  life  was  soiled  by  unbridled 
appetites,  while  Mary's  was  chaste  and  faithful  ;  but  Henry  is  pop- 
ularly thought  of  as  a  bluff,  overbearing,  but  genial  monarch,  while 
Mary  looms  through  the  smoke  and  fire  of  Smithfield,  a  pallid,  hag- 
gard, crowned  Fury,  with  robes  dabbled  in  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

Mary  is  herself  a  very  tragic  figure.  There  was  an  unhappy 
mingling  in  her  blood,  and  an  unhappy  antagonism  in  her  nature. 
She  had  the  will  and  courage  of  her  grandfather  and  father,  but  with- 
out the  policy  of  the  one  or  the  temperament  of  the  other  that  enabled 
them  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  present  themselves  as 
English  kings  in  a  way  that  no  Norman,  Angevin,  or  Plantagenet  had 
ever  done.  The  leading  qualities  of  her  Spanish  ancestry  seem  in 
her  to  have  been  perverted  into  fatal  defects :  Isabella's  piety  in  her 
became  bitter  bigotry ;  Ferdinand's  cold  policy  degenerated  into 
unscrupulousness  without  foresight.  So  she  was  every  way  a  failure  : 
she  coveted  the  love  of  her  people,  and  they  hated  her ;  she  was 
zealous  for  the  Church,  but  her  zeal  only  stimulated  heresy ;  she 
wished  to  increase  the  power  of  England,  and  lost  its  last  foot-hold 
on  the  continent  ;  she  hungered  for  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
and  her  fondness  only  deepened  his  aversion.  Even  her  personal 
appearance  told  against  her  ;  and  eyes  accustomed  to  the  ruddy  man- 
hood of  Henry,  the  delicate  beauty  of  Edward,  and  the  sunny  bright- 
ness of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  set  off  by  the  most  beautiful  court  in 
Europe,  turned  away  from  this  swarthy,  small,  haggard,  purblind 
woman.  As  Queen,  as  devotee,  as  woman,  as  wife,  she  was  smitten 
in  the  most  sensitive  fibres  of  her  nature  ;  and  the  one  consolation 
that  might  have  made  amends  for  all  —  that  of  motherhood  —  was 
denied  her.  Old  before  her  time,  disappointed,  forsaken,  hated,  no 
woman  among  all  those  whom  her  tyranny  made  miserable  was  so 
wretched  as  the  Queen  of  England  ;  no  death  in  the  fires  which  her 
bigotry  had  kindled  was  more  cruel  than  hers. 

And  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  Mary's  reign  can  be  made  into  a 
drama.  For  this  is  what  Mr.  Tennyson  does.  He  does  not  take  a 
single  episode,  but  gives  us  the  whole  five  years  from  her  coronation  to 
her  death,  and  the  chief  events  in  it  are  made  the  motives  of  the 
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several  acts.  Now  a  drama  is  something  more  than  the  representation 
of  a  series  of  events  as  actually  occurring,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
actors  therein  as  living  personages  before  us.  An  absolutely  essential 
element  in  it,  as  in  every  other  work  of  art,  is  unity.  Not  the 
pedantic  unities  of  time  and  place,  nor  merely  the  unity  of  persons, 
but  that  unity  which  makes  every  part  subordinate  to  a  central  idea, 
and  all  the  action  lead  up  to,  and  necessitate,  some  supreme  event. 
In  this  it  is,  especially,  that  art  differs  from  nature  ;  for  while  all  that 
we  can  comprehend  of  nature  is  some  small  fragment  of  an  immense 
whole,  art,  by  eliminating  irrelevancies  and  inessentials,  by  subordi- 
nating all  secondary  parts  to  the  main  effect,  and  making  all  tend  to 
that,  produces  a  work  which  in  itself  is  complete.  This  intimate  con- 
nection of  all  the  parts,  and  their  concurrence  in  one  result,  is  artistic 
unity.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  idol  of  the  critics  ;  it  is  made  necessary 
by  the  limitations  of  human  faculties. 

Now  in  this  light,  the  poem  before  us,  though  dramatic,  is  not  a 
drama.  There  is  no  central  point  to  which  all  the  events  tend. 
Mary  restores  the  mass,  she  marries  Philip,  she  quells  insurrection, 
she  imprisons  Elizabeth,  she  burns  the  Bishops  and  the  Primate,  and 
yet  nothing  comes  of  it  all  but  a  horrible  impatience  to  be'rid  of  her, 
as  though  the  nation  were  lying  under  a  nightmare  and  longing  for 
the  day.  There  was  a  result,  and  a  great  one  —  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  this  lies  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  drama.  Singularly 
enough,  the  one  incident  of  Mary's  reign  that  more  powerfully  appeals 
to  popular  sympathies  than  any  other,  more  than  the  grand  deaths  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  or  the  pathetic  death  of  Cranmer  —  the  execution 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  —  is  not  brought  into  the  dr^ma  at  all;  while 
Wyatt's  futile  insurrection,  which  to  most  minds  is  only  important  from 
the  fact  that  it  brought  Lady  Jane  to  the  block,  occupies  an  entire 
act.     We  can  not,  on  any  hypothesis,  account  for  this  omission. 

Nor  does  Mary  herself  possess  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic  "hero- 
ine "  or  chief  actor.  She  is  the  central  figure,  it  is  true,  and  the  action 
moves  around  her,  yet  she  is  rather  a  passive  puppet  than  the  main- 
spring of  the  action.  We  are  shown  a  sad  picture  in  the  sudden 
morbid  paroxysm  of  her  love,  which  so  masters  her  that  she  looks  on 
her  advisers  as  friends  or  enemies  only  as  they  favor  or  disfavor  the 
Spanish  marriage  ;  at  events  which  convulse  her  realm,  only  as  so 
many  helps  or  hindrances  to  her  union  with  Philip.  A  sadder  pic- 
ture is  shown  when  her  tenderness  is  repelled,  her  timid  approaches 
beaten  back  by  the  cold,  hard  king,  until  she  at  last  awakens  to  the 
miserable  truth  that  her  people  hate  her,  that  Philip,  for  whom  she 
sacrificed  her  people,  never  loved  her,  and  now  abhors,  and  that 
nothing  is  so  anxiously  desired  by  all  as  her  death.  This  is  very 
pitiful  ;  but  it  is  all  the  result  of  physical  and  mental  disease  ;  and 
disease  is  no  legitimate  tragic  subject.*  Moreover,  her  sufferings 
and  punishment  come,  not  from  her  bigotry  and  cruelty,  but  from  her 
one  gentle  quality,  her  love  for  Philip,  which,  unhealthy  as  it  is,  draws 
to  her  all  the  sympathy  her  misery  can  claim.  When  she  paces  the 
gallery,  "grim,  ghastly,"  and  mad  with  wretchedness,  it  is  not  the 

*  The  Ajax  Flagelli/er,  notwithstanding.  But  the  madness  of  Ajax  is  the  result  and  punishment 
of  his  excessive  pride. 
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fires  of  Smithfield  that  torment  her,  but  the  conviction  of  Philip's 
falsity.  This  may  be  true  to  fact,  but  it  violates  a  fundamental  law 
of  tragedy,  the  Spdaa'^Ti  -aOtv^  of  Aeschylus,  the  doctrine  that  a  man 
can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  The  moralist  may 
tell  us  that  this  is  not  a  rule  of  life  ;  and  the  theologian  may  argue 
from  the  absence  of  earthly  retribution  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  ;  but  with  these  the  tragedian  has  nothing  to  do :  he  must  show 
the  deed  and  its  consequences  in  this  life.  In  nothing  is  the  perfect 
dramatic  feeling  of  Shakspere  more  marked  than  in  his  observance 
of  this  rule,  and  if  ever  he  seems  to  neglect  it,  closer  study  will  show 
that  it  is  but  an  apparent  omission.  And  we  feel  here  that  the 
wretchedness  of  a  stupid,  sick,  disappointed  woman,  whom  only  the 
accident  of  birth  has  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  a  nation  hang  upon  her  caprices,  while  it  is  an  instructive 
theme  for  the  moralist  or  statesman,  is  no  fit  subject  for  a  great  tra- 
gedy. Even  historically,  while  Mary  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
world's  eye,  yet  she  effects  really  nothing,  and  her  reign  and  herself 
are  two  miserable  futilities.  The  poet,  instead  of  bringing  the  char- 
acter of  \\s  chief  actor  into  a  form  more  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  drama,  by  showing  its  energies,  has  dwelt  with 
all  his  strength  upon  its  deficiencies.  So  far  from  carrying  on  the 
action  by  the  energies  of  her  own  nature,  she  is  urged  on  to  all  her 
acts  merely  by  her  doting  love  for  Philip,  which  is  maniacal,  since  it 
seizes  her  before  she  has  either  seen  his  person  or  known  his  charac- 
ter. Abdicating  right  reason  at  the  outset,  she  becomes,  not  an 
active,  but  a  passive  personage,  and  is  dragged  at  the  heels  of  her 
frensy,  helpless  and  mangled,  as  Hippolytus  was  dragged  by  his  mad- 
dened steeds.  Even  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility  is  lost  in  a 
character  so  obviously  passive  and  incapable  of  self-control,  so  that 
the  ethical  as  well  as  the  artistic  basis  of  tragedy  is  wanting. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  crowded  his  stage  with  actors,  introducing  about 
fifty  dramatis  personae^  of  whom  about  thirty  are  historical.  And 
several  of  these  historical  persons  are  introduced  merely  to  say  a  few 
unimportant  words  which  have  no  influence  on  the  action.  Peter 
Martyr  begs  Cranmer  to  fly,  and  then  vanishes  from  the  play.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  speaks  eight  unnecessary  words,  and  Lord  Petre  some 
three  sentences.  Villa  Garcia  and  Bedingfield  only  utter  a  few 
words  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell  appears  but  once  to  say  that  the 
palace-gates  are  shut.  The  introduction  of  historical  characters  on 
the  stage  to  do  nothing,  or  nothing  of  importance,  reminds  one  of 
Lord  Burleigh's  nod  in  The  Critic. 

But  defective  as  we  must  consider  Queeti  Mary  as  a  drama,  it  has 
many  beauties.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  language, 
which  is  the  purest  English  in  all  its  sweetness  and  strength.  With 
admirable  taste,  the  poet  has  avoided  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  diction 
in  the  Elizabethan  writers,  the  "  ay,  marry,"  and  "  by'r  lady,"  and 
"parlous  springald,"  and  all  such  phrases  with  which  writers,  like  the 
author  of  Brakespear,  interlard  their  dialogue,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  are  writing  antique  English,  The  language  here  is  not, 
either  in  phrase  or  construction,  a  pedantic  copy  of  the  English  of 
the  time,  and  yet  it  is  very  nearly  such  English  as  More  or  Latimer 
might  have  used. 
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The  gradual  hardening  of  Mary's  heart,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
gloom  around  her,  is  given  with  wonderful  power.  So  the  character 
of  the  next  most  important  personage,  Cranmer,  is  drawn  with  much 
dramatic  force  ;  yet  perhaps  his  timidity  and  shrinking  from  the  stake 
are  a  little  too  painfully  insisted  on.  His  weakness  is  historical  ;  yet 
the  half-choked  questions:  "Will  they  burn  me,  Thirlby?"  "They 
will  surely  burn  me  ?"  might  have  been  spared  us,  and  his  courageous 
death  have  lost  none  of  its  force.  The  coarse,  unprincipled,  selfish 
Gardiner  is  well  contrasted  with  the  weak,  but  gentle  and  amiable 
Pole,  whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  brought  out  more  fully. 
In  Bonner,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  rather  drawn  the  popular  than  the 
historical  character.  His  official  position  as  Bishop  of  London 
brought  him  more  prominently  into  view  in  the  persecution  than  the 
real  master-persecutor,  Gardiner,  who  was  kept  to  his  work  by  the 
Queen;  and  the  alliterative  title  of  "bloody  Bonner"  has  always 
stuck  in  men's  memories,  though  he  was  far  less  bloody  than  the 
Chancellor.  Elizabeth  again  is  but  a  mere  sketch,  yet  a  masterly 
one,  and  we  would  fain  see  more  of  her,  as  she  was  in  her  youth,  the 
gay,  amorous,  but  shrewd  and  politic  princess.  An  admirable  scene 
occurs  between  her  and  her  kinsman,  Edward  Courtenay,  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  a  foolish  young  popinjay.  He  finds  Elizabeth  alone,  while 
he  is  turning:  over  ambitious  schemes. 
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.     .     .     The  Princess  there  ? 
If  I  tried  her  and  —  la  !  she's  amorous. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  Edward's  time, 
,  Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late  Lord  Admiral .' 
I  do  believe  she'd  yield.     I  should  be  still 
A  party  in  the  state  ;  and  then,  who  knows  — 
What  are  you  musing  on,  my  Lord  of  Devon  } 
Has  npt  the  Queen  — 
Done  what,  Sir  1 
Made  you  follow 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Lennox. 
You,  the  heir  presumptive.    , 
Why  do  you  ask  .''  you  know  it. 
You  needs  must  bear  it  hardly. 
No,  indeed  ! 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen. 
Well,  I  was  musing  upon  that ;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  yours  :  we  should  be  friends. 
My  Lord,  the  hatred  of  another  to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 
Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  preface  of  some  closer  bond  ? 
My  Lord,  you  late  were  loosed  from  out  the  Tower, 
Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis 
You  spent  your  life  ;  that  broken,  out  you  flutter 
Through  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now  would  settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that ;  but  all  things  here 
At  court  are  known  :  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 
Flower,  she .'  ^ 

Half-faded  !  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh  and  sweet 
As  the  first  flower  no  bee  has  ever  tasted. 
Are  you  the  bee  to  try  me .''  why  but  now 
I  called  you  butterfly. 
You  did  me  wrong. 
I  love  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly. 
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Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly  ? 

Why  do  you  go  so  gay  then  ? 

Velvet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Earl  of  Devon 

To  take  my  seat  in  :  looks  it  not  right  royal  ? 

So  royal  that  the  Queen  forbade  you  wearing  it. 

I  wear  it  then  to  spite  her. 

My  Lord,  my  Lord, 

I  see  you  in  the  Tower  again.      Her  Majesty 

Hears  you  affect  the  Prince —  prelates  kneel  to  you  — 

I  am  the  noblest  blood  in  Europe,  Madam  ; 

A  Courtenay  of  Devon,  and  her  cousin. 

She  hears  you  make  your  boast  that  after  all 

She  means  to  wed  you.     Folly,  my  good  Lord. 

How  folly  ?  a  great  party  in  the  State 

Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Failing  her,  my  Lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in  the  State 

Will  you  to  wed  me .-' 

Even  so,  fair  lady. 

You  know  to  flatter  ladies. 

Nay,  I  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

My  heart,  my  Lord, 

Is  no  great  party  in  the  State  as  yet. 

Great,  said  you  ?  nay,  you  shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 

Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.     Can  you  be  close  ? 

Can  you,  my  Lord  ? 

Close  as  a  miser's  casket. 

Listen  : 

The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Ambassador, 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  myself,  some  others. 

Have  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall  not  be. 

Were  I  in  Devon  with  my  wedded  bride. 

The  people  there  so  worship  me — your  ear, 

You  shall  be  Queen. 

You  speak  too  low,  my  Lord  ; 

I  can  not  hear  you. 

I'll  repeat  it. 

No! 

Stand  further  off,  or  you  may  lose  your  head. 

I  have  a  head  to  lose  for  your  sweet  sake. 

Have  you,  my  Lord  ?    Best  keep  it  for  your  own. 

Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 

Not  many  friends  are  mine,  except  indeed 

Among  the  many.     I  believe  you  mine  ; 

And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  farewell. 

And  that  at  once. 


{Enter  LoRD  William  Howard.] 

Howard.     Was  that  my  Lord  of  Devon .'     Do  not  you 
Be  seen  in  corners  with  my  Lord  of  Devon. 
He  hath  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  Queen. 
She  fears  the  Lords  may  side  with  you  and  him 
Against  her  marriage  ;  therefore  is  he  dangerous. 
And  4t'  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather  come 
To  woo  you„ niece,  he  is  dangerous  every  way. 
Eliz.     Not  very  dangerous  that  way,  my  good  uncle. 

Howard.     But  your  own  state  is  full  of  danger  here. 
The  disaffected,  heretics,  reformers, 
Look  to  you  as  the  one  to  crown  their  ends. 
Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot,  I  pray  you ; 
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Nay,  if  by  chance  you  hear  of  any  such, 
Speak  not  thereof — no,  not  to  your  best  friend, 
Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with  it.     Still  — 
Perinde  ac  cadaver — as  the  priest  says, 
You  know  your  Latin  —  quiet  as  a  dead  body. 
What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling  you  ? 
Eliz.     Whether  he  told  me  anything  or  not, 

I  follovV  your  good  counsel,  gracious  uncle. 
Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 
Harvard.     You  do  right  well. 

I  do  not  care  to  know  ;  but  this  I  charge  you. 

Tell  Courtenay  nothing 

He  hath  no  fence  when  Gardiner  questions  him  ; 
All  oozes  out ;  yet  him  —  because  they  know  him 
The  last  White  Rose,  the  last  Plantagenet 
(Nay,  there  is  Cardinal  Pole,  too) — the  people 
Claim  as  their  natural  leader  —  ay,  some  say 
That  you  shall  marry  him,  make  him  King  belike. 
Do  they  say  so,  good  uncle  ? 
Ay,  good  niece  ! 

You  should  be  plain  and  open  with  me,  niece. 
You  should  not  play  upon  me. 
No,  good  uncle. 

[Gardiner  jiou^  enters  and  summons  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen's 
presence.^ 

See 
This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord  of  Devon. 

Well,  well,  you  must  obey 

Your  time  will  come. 
Eliz.     I  think  my  time  will  come. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  nature,  that  I  know, 
Not  to  be  quelled  ;  and  I  have  felt  within  me 
Stirrings  of  some  great  doom  when  God's  just  hour 
Peals — but  this  fierce  old  Gardiner  —  his  big  baldness, 
That  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs. 
His  buzzard  beak  and  deep  incaverned  eyes 
Half  fright  me.      « 
Howard.     You've  a  bold  heart :  keep_  it  so. 

He  can  not  touch  you  save  that  you  turn  traitor  ; 
And  so  take  heed  I  pray  you.     You  are  one 
Who  love  that  men  should  smile  upon  you,  niece. 
They'd  smile  you  into  treason,  some  of  them. 
Eliz.     I  spy  the  rock  beneath  the  smiling  sea. 


Eliz. 
Howard. 


El  it. 


Howard. 


We  will  contrast  with  this  a  scene  from  the  last  Act. 
plaining  to  Mary  that  the  Pope  has  disgraced  him. 

Pole.        [I] 

Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a  faithful  son 
That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his  father's  work, 
When  back  he  comes  at  evening,  hath  the  door 
Shut  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he  loved, 
His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth. 
And  the  poor  son  turned  out  into  the  street 
To  sleep,  to  die  —  I  shall  die  of  it,  cousin. 
Mary.     I  pray  you  be  not  so  disconsolate  : 

I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope. 
Poor  cousin.     • 

Have  I  not  been  the  fast  friend  of  your  life 
Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought  we  two 
Might  make  one  flesh,  and  cleave  unto  each  other 
As  man  and  wife. 


Pole  is  com- 
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Pole.     Ah,  cousin,  T  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 

At  lisping-age.     I  watched  you  dancing  once 

With  your  huge  father  ;  he  looked  the  Great  Harry, 

You  but  his  cockboat  :  prettily  you  did  it 

And  innocently.     No  —  we  were  not  made 

One  flesh  in  happiness  ;  no  happiness  here  ; 

Hut  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in  misery  : 

Our  bridemaids  are  not  lovely —  Disappointment, 

Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 

Labor-in-vain. 
Mary.     Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace  !  I  am  sad  at  heart  myself. 
Pole.     Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead  men's  clay. 

Dug  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for  us  beyond  ; 

And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the  Groom, 

And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the  Bride  — 
Mary.     Have  you  been  looking  at  the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  .' 
Pole.     No  ;  but  these  libellous  papers  which  I  found 

Strewn  in  your  palace.     Look  you  here,  the  Pope 

Pointing  at  me,  with  "  Pole,  the  heretic. 

Thou  hast  l^urnt  others,  do  thou  burn  thyself, 

Or  I  will  burn  thee  " —  and  this  other,  see  ! — 

"  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 

Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole." 

This  last  —  I  dare  not  read  it  her.     \Aside. 
Mary.     Away  ! 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 

I  thought  you  knew  me  better.     I  never  read, 

I  tear  them  :  they  come  back  upon  my  dreams. 

The  hands  that  write  them  should  be  burnt  clean  off 

As  Cranmer's,  and  the  fiends  that  utter  them 

Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lashed  to  death,  or  lie 

Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famished  rats 

Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring  me  these  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  .-' 
Pole.     I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.     Your  pardon, 

Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !     "  O  bubble  world 

W^hose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  !  " 

Why,  who  said  that.''     I  know  not  —  true  enough  ! 
Alice.     If  Cranmer's  spirit  were  a  mocking  one. 

And  heard  these  two,  there  might  be  sport  for  him.     \^Aside. 
Mary.     Clarence,  they  hate  me  ;  even  while  I  speak 

There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 

In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gallery,  drawn, 

And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 

[Sir  Nicholas  Heath  eiiters  atid  annoimces  the  loss  ^Calais.] 

Mary.     ...     I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  my  might ; 
It  seems  I  have  not.     Ah  !  much  heresy 
Sheltered  in  Calais.     Saints,  I  have  rebuilt 
Your  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  images  ; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  defamed 
Through  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
By  loss  of  Calais.     Grant  me  Calais  !     Philip, 
We  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy  Father 
All  for  your  sake  :  what  good  could  come  of  that .' 

}  ' 

I  am  a  by-word.     Heretic  and  rebel 

Point  at  me  and  make  merry.     Philip  gone  ! 

And  Calais  gone  !     Time  that  I  were  gone  too  ! 
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\She  picks  up  a  paper  and  reads\ 

"Your  people  hate  you  as  your  husband  hates  you." 
Clarence,  Clarence,  what  have  T  done  ?  what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon  ?     Mother  of  God, 
Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  so  well 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 
Lady  Clar.     No,  Madam,  no. 

Mary.     My  husband  hates  me  and  desires  my  death. 
Lady  Clar.     No,  Madam  ;  these  are  libels. 

Mary.     I  hate  myself  and  I  desire  my  death. 
Lady  Clar.     Long  live  your  Majesty  !     Shall  Alice  sing  you 
One  of  her  pleasant  songs?     Alice,  my  child. 
Bring  us  your  lute.     They  say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lightened  by  young  David's  harp. 
Mary.     Too  young ! 

And  never  knew  a  Philip.     Give  me  the  lute. 
He  hates  me  ! 

\She  sings.  ^ 

Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing  ! 

Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  lost  in  loathing  : 

Low,  my  lute  ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  the  world  is  nothing  — 

Low,  lute,  low ! 
Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they  first  awaken ; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf  and  not  be  overtaken  : 
Low,  my  lute  ;  oh  low,  my  lute  !  we  fade  and  are  forsaken  — 
Low,  dear  lute,  low  ! 

Take  it  away  !  not  low  enough  for  me  ! 
Alice.     Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 
Mary.     How  dare  you  say  it  ? 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.     A  low  voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear ! 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  ! 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from  the  grave. 

\Sits  on  the  ground.^ 

There,  am  I  low  enough  now  ? 

The  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  is, 
since  Mr.  Tennyson  saw  fit,  not  to  write  a  tragedy,  but  to  dramatise 
a  period  of  English  history,  why  did  he  choose  this  period  when 
others,  so  much  better  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  lay  within  his 
reach  ?  The  reason  for  this  preference,  if  we  can  find  it,  will  give 
us  the  true  motive,  the  dominant  idea,  of  the  work. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind,  as  the  final  result  of 
the  work,  is  that  he  has  had  placed  before  him,  very  vividly,  a  time 
when  cruelty,  misery,  and  humiliation  spread  like  a  heavy  pall  over 
all  England,  all  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Mary  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic  and  looked  to  the  interests  of  Rome  rather  than  those  of 
her  own  people.  And  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  has  produced  this  work  as  his  contribution  to  the  anti- 
Catholic  movement  of  the  day.-  With  this  movement  in  its  political 
and  religious  aspects,  the  literary  critic  has  nothing  to  do  ;  but  from 
the  stand-point  of  literary  criticism,  we  protest  against  the  subordina- 
tion of  art  to  such  a  motive.  Art  may  rightfully  be  called  in  as  an 
ally  to  religion  or  patriotism,  but  she  may  not  be  made  a  drudge  and 
soiiffre-douletir  to  polemics   and  politics.     Mr.  Tennyson   is   a  great 
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poet,  and  we  would  never  speak  of  him  but  with  respect  ;  but  we  can 
not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  this  drama  he  has  not  been  wholly 
loyal  to  his  art ;  and  if  so,  his  punishment  will  be  the  final  verdict  that 
as  a  whole,  Queen  Mary  is  a  great  poet's  great  mistake. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers,  with  other  Poems  of  Nature  and  Tradi- 
tion.    By  Paul  H.  Hayne.     New  York  :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  our  Southern  poets  has  enriched  us  with  a 
volume  of  poems  again.  It  is  a  voice  from  the  South,  delicately 
suggestive  of  its  blooming  savannahs,  the  witchery  of  its  pines  and  the 
charm  of  its  landscape.  To  say  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  a  subtle  sense 
of  natural  beauty  would  be  to  express  the  truth  in  halves.  His 
whole  nature  seems  steeped  in  a  rich  sensibility  to  outer  phases  of 
landscape.  This  volume  abounds  in  observation  ;  and  though  it 
does  not  exhibit  striking  originality,  extreme  novelty  of  theme,  or 
great  variety  of  treatment,  it  is  still  redolent  of  an  airy  grace  and 
tenderness  which  are  none  the  less  pleasing  because  they  seem  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  rare.  For  our  part  we  prefer  those  short 
suggestive  little  poems  in  this  volume  into  which  Mr.  Hayne  has 
breathed  the  whole  soul  of  the  moment,  to  the  two  longer  ones  with 
which  it  opens.  There  is  a  charm  in  some  of  these  tiny  Bohemians 
which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse;  while  the  longer  narrative  poems, 
though  daintily  and  poetically  treated,  lack  the  grace  and  warmth  of 
the  landscape  bits,  the  sonnets,  or  the  fine  odes  to  Henry  Timrod 
and  Canon  Kingsley.  The  sonnets  are  particularly  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Hayne  succeeds  in  throwing  into  this  difficult  form  poetry  and  feel- 
ing enough  to  make  it  live  and  glow.  He  is  especially  fond  of 
noticing  peculiarities  of  nature  —  the  storm,  the  star,  the  setting  sun 
—  and  framing  them  like  delicate  etchings  in  the  ivory  frame-work 
of  a  sonnet.  His  sonnets  are  poetic  miniatures  from  which  peep 
faces,  experiences,  scenery,  remembrances  ;  and  theSe  faces,  expe- 
riences and  remembrances  are  dipped  and  idealised  in  a  light  pe- 
culiar to  Mr.  Hayne's  genius.  There  is  a  fervor  in  his  utterance 
which  is  altogether  Southern.  It  is  the  scenery  of  the  South  that  he 
celebrates :  his  skies  have  a  Georgian  richness  ;  his  beloved  pines 
echo  the  music  and  mystery  of  tropic  latitudes  ;  his  imagery  is 
dyed  in  the  warm  hues  of  a  land  of  perpetual  midsummer.  There 
are  many  felicities  of  language  which  both  ring  in  the  ears  and  re- 
produce before  the  eye.  There  are  favorite  words  that  recur  con- 
tinually, and  display  not  so  much  a  poverty  of  diction  as  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  them  for  the  poet.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Hayne  is 
a  dreamer,  a  liver  apart  from  the  garish  world,  a  dweller  in  the 
purple  Debateable  Lands,  a  worshipper  of  mystical  and  ideal  worlds, 
a  lotos-eater  if  not  a  lover  of  the  poetry  of  the  afternoon.  He  loves 
music  hidden  away  among  the  trees  —  mountains  capped  in  clouds  — 
sunshine  muffled  in  mist  —  mist  that  is  a  golden  haze  wherein  all 
this  swims  in  dim  and  indistinguishable  gold. 

On  the  first  page  is  a  dedication  to  the  most  gifted  of  Southern 
poets  —  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston.  What  he  says  of  the  day  on 
which  the  poem  was  written  may  be  applied  to  the  poem  itself  — 
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Flushed  like  a  Dryad's  tender  face 
With  early  spring-time's  happiest  grace. 

Mr.  Hayne  excels  in  dedicatory  poems,  as  witness  this  and  the  poem 
to  his  wife  preceding  The  Wife  of  Brittany.  The  Mountain  of  the 
Lovers,  while  not  so  attractive  to  us  as  the  rich  tropical  coloring  of 
The  Vengeance  of  the  Goddess  Diana  —  a  subject  which  Morris,  under 
the  title  The  Lady  of  the  Land,  has  also  treated,  but  later  than  Hayne 
—  nevertheless  contains  many  fine  lines.  Mr.  Hayne  loves  these 
antique  legends,  about  which  he  may  twine  garlands  and  shake  in- 
cense and  breathe  sweetness.  It  is  evident  that  he  prefers  skeleton- 
legends  already  existing  in  ancient  chronicles,  which  he  may  luxuri- 
antly clothe  with  the  wealth  of  his  own  fancy,  to  new  ones  of  his 
own  invention.  He  follows  the  retrospective  tendency  of  his  age, 
and  with  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Morris,  works  up  the  faded  can- 
vasses of  the  past  into  fresh  and  beaming  realities.  Our  stiff 
language,  in  his  hands,  acquires  a  flexibility  and  melody  that  disclose 
a  most  musical  ear  as  well  as  long  and  earnest  study.  •  It  is  not  every 
year  that  Mr.  Hayne  gives  us  a  volume  of  poems,  and  hence  he  can 
afford  to  put  the  utmost  possible  polish  on  those  which,  at  rare  in- 
tervals, he  is  kind  enough  to  publish. 

In  our  restricted  limits  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  reader  a  just  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  Vengeance  of  the  Goddess  Diana, 
the  author  tells  us,  was  published  sixteen  years  ago  in  a  volume  of 
comparatively  youthful  poems,  but  reappears  now  increased  by  many 
lines.  Its  subject  is  just  the  opposite  of  Keats's  Lamia.  Such  pic- 
torial passages  as-: — 

Thro'  breezy  paths  and  beds  of  blossoming  thyme 
Kept  fresh  by  secret  springs,  the  showery  chime 
Of  whose  clear  falling  waters  in  the  dells 
Played  like  an  airy  peal  of  elfin  bells  — 
and  — 

a  broad  stretch  of  lawns 
Sown  with  rank  poisonous 'grasses,  where  the  dew 
Of  hovering  exhalations  flickered  blue 
And  wavering  on  the  dead-still  atmosphere  — 

occur.     The  Voice  of  the  Pines  concludes  with  this  fine  stanza : 

Beneath  the  drowsed  sense,  from  deep  to  deep 

Of  spiritual  life  its  mournful  minor  flows, 
Streamlike,  with  pensive  tide,  whose  currents  keep 
Low  murmuring  'twixt  the  bounds  of  grief  and  sleep, 

Yet  locked  for  a3'e  from  sleep's  divine  repose. 

The  Solitary  Lake  has  lines  like  these  : 

A  something  strange  and  rare 

O'errules  this  tranquil  earth  and  air, 

Casting  o'er  both  a  glamour  known 

To  their  enchanted  realm  alone  ; 

Whence  shines  as  'twere  a  spirit's  face, 

The  sweet,  coy  genius  of  the  place  — 

Yon  lake,  beheld  as  if  in  trance  — 

The  beauty  of  whose  shy  romance 

I  feel  —  whatever  shores  and  skies 

May  charm  henceforth  my  wondering  eyes, 

Shall  rest,  undimmed  by  taint  or  stain, 
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'Mid  lonely  by-ways  of  the  brain, 
There,  with  its  haunting  grace,  to  seem 
Set  in  the  landscape  of  a  dream. 

The  pines  form  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  gentle  imaginings  to 
Mr.  Hayne  — 

Low,  flutelike  breezes  sweep  the  waves  of  light. 
And  lifting  dark  green  tresses  of  the  pines, 

Till  every  lock  is  luminous — gently  float, 

Fraught  with  hale  odors  up  the  heavens  afar. 

To  faint  when  twilight  on  her  virginal  throat 
Wears  for  a  gem  the  tremulous  vesper  star. 

Midsummer  in  the  South  gives  birth  to  the  following  picturesque 

lines : 

I  love  midsummer  uplands,  free 
To  the  bold  raids  of  breeze  and  bee, 
Where,  nested  warm  in  yellowing  grass, 
I  hear  the  swift-winged  partridge  pass. 
With  whirr  and  boom  of  gusty  flight, 
Across  the  broad  heath's  treeless  height ; 
Or,  just  where,  elbow-poised,  I  lift 
Above  the  wild-flower's  careless  drift 
My  half-closed  eyes,  I  see  and  hear 
The  blithe  field-sparrow  twittering  clear 
Quick  ditties  to  his  tiny  love  ; 
While,  from  afar,  the  timid  dove, 
With  faint,  voluptuous  murmur,  wakes 
The  silence  of  the  pastoral  brakes. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  two  exquisite  sonnets :  "  Sunset, 
the  Godlike  artist,"  and  After  the  Tornado.  By  the  Grave  of  Henry 
Timrod  has  all  the  tenderness  of  an  elegy  —  an  Adonais  of  mourning 
friendship.  Mr.  Hayne's  affection  for  his  friend  seems  to  have  been 
great.  He  writes  of  it  becomingly  in  his  charming  memorial  of 
Timrod.  Poor  Timrod  was  a  rich  sheaf  for  Death's  garner.  Violets 
spread  their  fragrance  over  five  graceful  stanzas  — 

Here,  where  sunshine  and  coy  shadows  meet, 
Outgleam  the  tender  eyes  of  violets  sweet. 
Touched  by  the  vapory  noontide's  fleeting  gold. 

A  March  morning  suggests  delicate  word-pictures  to  the  poet  — 

All  maiden  verdures,  concords  of  sweet  air, 
Stealing  as  dawn  steals  gently  on  the  world ; 

Breezes  balm-laden,  blown  from  distant  seas, 
With  armies  of  blush-roses  dew-impearled. 

Frida  and  her  Poet  is  full  of  "love's  sweet  blossoming" — 

Love  in  Heaven's  tongue  means  immortality 
Of  youth  and  joy. 

Freexistence  is  rich  in  mysterious  monitions  of  an  earlier  life.  A 
Thousand  Years  from  Now  reminds  us  of  Alexander  Smith  in  single 
passages.  In  the  poem  On  the  Death  of  Canon  Khigsley  occurs  a 
striking  line  — 

On  the  feeble  and  the  poor 
He  lavished  the  rich  spikenard  of  his  heart. 
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Does  not  Mr.  Hayne  in  Visit  of  Mahmoud  Ben  Suleim  to  Paradise 
slightly  confuse  Greek  and  Mahommedan  imagery?  There  is  some- 
thing in  Our  Humming-bird  which  recalls  the  exquisite  poem  of  the 
Dane,  Henrik  Ibsen,  "Agnes,  min  deilige  Sommer-fugl." 

But  it  does  Mr.  Hayne  injustice  to  pick  out  passages  and  display 
them  ostentatiously  to  the  reader  as  if  the  surrounding  context  were 
barren.  Readers  must  get  the  book  and  judge  for  themselves.  All 
lovers  of  poetry  will  welcome  The  Alountain  of  the  Lovers,  and  the 
dainty  imagination,  the  culture,  the  Southern  fire,  and  the  feminine 
delicacy  and  purity  which  abound  in  it.  J.  A.  H. 
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As  the  painful  remembrances  of  the  late  war  begin  to  fade  away, 
we  can  look  with  less  feeling  of  incongruity  at  the  amusing  features 
of  it,  which  were  certainly  many.  At  the  outset,  few,  not  of  the  military 
profession,  had  a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  war  was  ;  and  the  absurdest 
plans  were  broached  and  suggestions  offered  on  both  sides.  But  it  is 
likely  that  there  were  few  more  grotesque  devices  than  the  following, 
copied  from  the  original  document  captured  by  the  Confederates  when 
Banks's  headquarters  at  Frederick  fell  into  their  hands,  during  Lee's  march 
to  Sharpsburg. 

"Boston,  .y^//.  I2//5,  1861. 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  —  Sir  : 

As  a  loyal  stranger  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  two  ideas 
which  may  be  worth  your  while  to  put  in  practice  should  occasion  require 
them." 

[We  omit  the  first  "  idea,"  which  is  a  recipe  for  making  bridges  fire- 
proof, and  pass  on  to  the  second.] 

"  My  next  idea  is  a  sure  and  easy  mode  of  rendering  the  enemy's 
cavelry  almost  harmless.  It  is  well  known  by  many  dear  bought  accidental 
cases  that  the  Sting  of  the  Honey  Bee  upon  the  Horse  will  cause  the 
animals  to  be  totaly  unmanageable  by  their  riders.  To  put  that  idea  into 
practical  Loyal  use  I  propose  the  following.     Obtain  10  gallon  kegs  or 

pine  boxes 
iiJ^  made      of 

thin  light 
wood  and  so 
slightly  put 
together  as 
to  readily 
break  to 
pieces  the 
moment 
they  receive 

a  slight  blow.     These  Kegs  or  Boxes  or  Hives  are  to  have  a  light  hollow 
piece  of  wood  A  to  fit  loosely  the  bore  of  the  cannon  B.     A  few  small 


C^- 


^^^^-md^ 
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gimblet  holes  should  be  made  on  the  sides  of  the  kegs  or  boxes  in  an 
oblique  direction  and  for  air.  The  obliqueness  CC  prevents  the  too  great 
rush  of  air  into  the  kegs  or  boxes.  The  head  of  the  keg  next  the  cannon's 
mouth  may  be  of  thick  wood  to  support  the  shaft  A.  That  shaft  may  be 
made  of  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  to  two  circular  pieces  and  the  strips  an 
inch  or  so  apart,  but  any  of  your  ingenious  Yankee  boys  can  easily  supply 
the  mechanical  labor  necessary  to  practicalize  the  idea.  When  fired  among 
cavelry,  it  will  cause  such  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  as  will  place  such 
an  enemy  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  your  troops.  A  small  swarm  contains 
about  20,000  Bees,  so  that  10  boxes  of  them  would,  if  fired  at  the  right  time 
and  place,  put  any  number  of  cavelry  in  your  power.  A^o  man  can  SET  on 
a  horse  that  is  stung  by  even  a  single  Bee.  ■  Hives  of  Bees  may  be  trans- 
ported any  distance  at  nig/it  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Any  good  Bee 
master  can  obtain  hives  in  any  quantity  and  manage  the  handling  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  good  Bee  masters  in  the  ranks  of 
your  regiments  who  would  be  able  to  practicalize  the  idea.  One  of  the 
best  Bee  masters  in  the  U.  S.  is  a  Mr.  Ouimby  of  St.  Johnsville  Mont- 
gomery Co.  N.  Y.  He  has  been  and  I  presume  he  is  now  so  lari.'ely 
interested  in  their  cultivation  that  he  would  be  able  to  furnish  any  number 
of  swarms  from  i  to  5000,  besides  thoroughly  understanding  how  to  handle 
them  for  transportation  &c.  in  case  you  should  entertain  the  views  I  have 
presented. 

I  believe  that  the  above  mode  of  warfare  would  save  life  and  win  battles 
by  making  prisoners.  With  the  belief  and  hope  that  you  will  be  successful 
upon  the  field  of  battle  I  remain  Yours  with  respect 

T.  J.  Lewis. 
[Indorsed.] 

T.  y.  Lewis  —  Boston 
On  a  process  of  making  luood  fire-proof  and  shooting  Bees  at  the  enemy ^  Sr'c. 

No  answer. 

From  this  indorsement  it  would  seem  that  General  Banks  decided  the 
great  question,  "  to  bee,  or  not  to  bee,"  in  the  negative. 

A   THOUGHT. 
As  when,  though  swiftly  fades  the  twilight's  hours, 

A  sudden  glory  sets  the  west  aglow ; 
As  when,  though  sharp  the  rime  and  dead  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  sunny  wall  sweet  violets  blow ; 
As  when,  though  past  the  summer's  fervid  beams, 

A  wondrous  radiance  sweeps  the  autumn  skies ; 
As  when,  though  lone  and  reft,  the  orphan  dreams 

Of  the  old  home  and  a  dear  mother's  eyes : 
So  is  it  Love  !     For  Love  still  bids  me  love  — 

Hope  lingers  still  in  presence  of  Despair ; 
So  against  all,  the  restrained  currents  move, 

Nor  hopeless  quite  the  heart  throbs  forth  its  prayer  : 
Hopes  flash  and  gloom,  but  Love  burns  on  —  Oh  yet 
Believe,  Love  never  dies,  nor  ever  can  forget ! 

Roger  Grahame. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  (Mr.  L.  Cruger,  of  Washington)  informs  us  that  the 
poem  "  Byzantium,"  published  in  our  last  number  with  an  inquiry  as  to  its 
authorship,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Kinglake,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1830,  and  published  in  Cafnbridge  Prize  Poems,  1840. 
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Every  Lady  who  wishes  to  preserve  or  obtain  beiiuty  should   procure 

MORISINI'S  ELIXIE,  OP  BEAUTY, 

The  most  effective  and  beautiful  preparation  sold,  and  far  superior  to  anything  ever  otfered 
in  this  country  before.  It  is  made  fr<uii  a  receipt  used  by  Ninon  L'Enclos,  a  celebrated 
French  woman,  who,  by  its  aid,  retained  lier  marvellous  beauty  intact  till  she  was  upwards, 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Flushes,  and  discolorations  fly  before 
its  application,  and  give  place  to  a  healthy  purity  and  delicacy  of  complexion.  In  cases 
of  sunburn,  or  stings  of  insects,  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged. 

Pints,        $2  00,      I 

Quarts, 3  50,      ) 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


PRICE: 


paid  by  express,  securely  packed. 
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CENTRAL  PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office,  1015  Main  Street, 


Nearly  Opposite  Post  Office, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Three  Dollars  a  year,  paid  in  advance.  If  not 
paid  withiu  ihefirsl  two  months,  $4.00. 

Commuuicatious  and  letters  on  business 
stiould  be  addressed  to  Central  Presbyterian, 
Box  12,  Richmond,  Va. 
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TO    FKOPLK    V^HO 
RSASOET. 

It  is  because  Tarrant's  Effervescent 
Seltzer  Aperient  reduces  the  heat  o,' 
the  blood  by  creating  perspiration,  a^ 
Avell  as  through  its  purgative  operation 
that  produces  sucli  mavvclous  effect  in 
febrile  diseases. 

SOLD   BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


[Ageuis  for  the  best-eelllng  Prize 
'  Fackaee  In  the  world.  It  con- 
tains 15  Sheets  paper,  16  envel- 
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cular  free.  BKIDE  &  CO..  769  Bioaawaj,  N.  Y- 
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LAUICd  Address  Ellis  MT'g  Co..  Waltham,  Mass. 

NIGHT  SCENES  IN  THE   BIBLE, 

And  a  masjnificem   NEW   ROOK  just  from  the  Press 
Address   .1.  t'.  McClRDY  &  fO.,  CJiicliinati,  0. 

d>Cll^  0<r\  AGENTS'  PROFITS  PER  WEKK. 
«PO  i  •%3\f  ''Vill  prove  it  or  forfeit  *500.  New 
article  just  patented.  Samples  sent  free  to  ali.  Address 
W.  H.  CHIDESTER,  267  Broadway,  New  York. 


FORTHE  HOUSE 

The  Autumn  Number  of  Vick's  Floral  Guide, 

containing  descriptions  of  ICjHviiil  lis.  Tulip!!). 
J.i lies,  and  all  Bulbs  and  f<J<M'»l«  for  f'all  I*IhiiI 
ins  ••»  •*»«'  <«ar<J»'ii.  and  for  Wsiilvr  FlrtMrerj- 

in  the  house — just  published  and  sent  free  to  all.   .Address 
J.4MK.S  VICK,  KtK-Iieslor,  X.  V 


9CENTENNIAL  PRINTING  PRESS 

J  the  neatest,  simplest,  cheapest  lud  and  platen  press  ever 
made,  screw  chase,  adjustable  puage,  with  ink  table 
and  roller,  warranted  tu  do  good  work,  and  sold  for 

TWO  Dollars  !  By  m.".:!,  $2.95.  A  miniature 
^  printinfr  office — press,  cabinet,  cases,  two  fonts  ot 
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73  Comhil!,  Boston ;  53  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


LOOK  AT  THE  RUINS!! 

Aye!  look  at  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  nuigniticent 
sets  of  teeth  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  societj'.  Is  it  not) 
nitirvellous  that  such  destruction  is  permitted,  when,  by 
using  that  delightful  dentrifice, 

SOZODONT 

any  teeth,  however  fragile,  may  be  preserved  from  decaj- 
or  blemish?  Tliere  m;iy  have  been  some  excuse  for  this 
havoc  in  days  gone  by,  when  there  was  no  safegtiard 
against  dental  decay  in  existence,  but,  there  is  no  apology 
now,  as  SOZODONT  preserves  the  soundness  of  the 
teeth  from  youth  to  old  age.  Don't  neglect  to  use  this 
antiseptic  dentrifice,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  teeth 
glitter  like  pearls,  but  also  purifies  and  sweetens  the 
breath.     One  bottle  will  last  six  months. 
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SCOTTISH   AND    SCANDINAVIAN   PICTURES. 


III. 

Pictures  from  Norway,  from  the  Danish  of  Bjornson. 

THE  Norwegian  Northland  and  Finland  are  so  little  known  by 
our  people  outside  of  the  districts  themselves  and  their  busi- 
ness relations,  that  one  can  hardly  ask  of  Danes  and  Swedes  that  they 
should  know  them.  Meanwhile,  I  address  this  encouragement  to 
spend  a  holiday  up  there  to  both.  But  I  must  immediately  add  that 
those  whose  means  or  time  may  be  insufficient  to  make  more  than  one 
or  two  extended  journeys  in  their  lives  are,  of  course,  not  the  ones  to 
whom  I  suggest  this  journey ;  but  the  many,  on  the  contrary,  who 
have  seen  the  European  lands  of  culture,  who  have  lost  their  longing 
for  great  cities,  who  no  longer  seek  amusement,  but  a  few  months'  re- 
freshment amid  extraordinary  scenery.  I  address  myself  equally  to 
those  who  will  restore  their  constitutions,  and  who  must  accordingly 
rather  choose  invigorating  sea-journeys  than  the  suffocating  life  of 
the  Spas.  A  bit  of  sea-sickness  may,  to  be  sure,  take  passage  with  you, 
though  seldomer  in  the  still  summer  weather;  but  sea-sickness  is  not 
only  a  healthy  sickness,  but  no  excursion  can  be  found  less  exposed 
to  it  than  this,  for  with  a  few  exceptions  the  whole  way  is  shut  in  by 
islands;  even  in  considerable  storms  the  steamer  floats  along  tran- 
quilly for  days;  you  live  as  if  you  were  on  your  own  floor,  with  the 
difference  that  you  feed  on  rich  sea-air  and  have  before  your  eyes  the 
grandest  scenery  of  the  North.  .  The  English  have  found  it  out ; 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  Dutch,  too.  Ten  or  twenty  foreigners 
35 
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visit  these  localities  to  each  pleasure-seeking  Northman.  The  English 
have  bought  or  rented  all  the  best  salmon-fisheries  and  hunting- 
grounds  up  there. 

The  old  German  painter  Preller,  who  in  his  time  sought  in  the 
Northern  lands  studies  for  his  historical  landscapes,  said  to  me: 
"Whoever  will  see  sea  and  earth  and  air  in  conflict  with  man  and 
with  each  other,  must  make  a  journey  to  the  North."  A  pleasure- 
seeker  would,  perhaps,  not  wish  to  see  it,  as  its  passionateness  niigl>t 
easily  break  out  over  himself ;  but  in  the  presence  of  these  mountain- 
forms,  and  with  the  suggestions  which  Nature  always  takes  the  trouble 
to  make,  he  may  fancy  it,  and  get  full  information  from  the  people  on 
the  spot.  I  mention  this  because  the  Northman's  stories  of  his 
scenery  and  achievements  are  among  the  best  reminiscences  of  my 
trip.  His  imagination  has  been  brought  up  amid  danger  and  solitude, 
and  has  kinship  with  the  landscape. 

A  German,  Alexander  v.  Ziegler,  who  had  travelled  extensively, 
was  the  first  (be  it  to  my  shame  confessed)  that  awakened  a  desire  in 
me  to  see  these  districts.  He  named  three  places  in  the  world  which, 
each  in  its  kind,  he  called  the  grandest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  one  of 
these  was  Finland  and  the  North  of  Norway. 

The  trip  must  be  so  arranged  that  you  travel  by  land  to  Ramsos, 
either  going  or  returning.  In  every  event  one  must  be  among  the 
Northlands  by  the  last  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  for  the  midnight 
sun.  It  is  seen  with  full  effect  later  too,  but  fartiier  north  and  only 
on  elevated  or  open  places.  The  journey  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
dear.  If  the  various  steamship  companies  could  agree  upon  a  reduc- 
tion for  through  excursionists  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  trip,  and  so  one  could  on  the  way 
alight  and  then  resume  the  journey  at  pleasure,  it  would  be  certainly 
to  their  advantage  ;  for  this  summer-route  cannot  fail  soon  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequented  in  the  world.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  so  ;  for  so 
truly  as  the  Northman  loves  poetry  and  the  Sagas,  must  he  love 
to  behold  the  scenery  that  gives  the  ground-tone  to  the  Edda's  finest 
poems  or  the  mightiest  action  of  the  Sagas.  Longing  after  drinking 
in  such  impressions  of  Nature  is  innate  to  every  Northerner,  whether 
he  dwell  by  sea  or  mountain. 

As  soon  as  you  have  sailed  out  of  Ramsos  Inlet  —  among  the  love- 
liest in  our  land  —  as  it  meanders  on  through  fir-grown  mountains 
and  projecting  meadows,  and  the  Troudjem  country  is  left  behind, 
the  scenery  also  changes.  The  larger  growths  of  trees  take  refuge 
along  the  more  protected  fjords,  where  the  sea-storms  cannot  break 
in,  and  where  man's  access  to  devastate  is  not  easier.  For  it  is 
beyond  all  gainsay  that  immense  forests  once  throve  along  this  entire 
coast,  and  that  what  men  left  was  swallowed  up  by  the  storms  of  the 
sea.  The  belt  of  grass  that  extends  on  up  to  Finland  is  among  the 
most  luxuriant  I  have  seen.  It  stands  thick  as  the  hairs  on  a  reindeer, 
beautifully  green  and  juicy  from  the  salt  sea  that  bedews  it,  often  lit- 
erally, always  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  Cattle-tending 
is  so  weighty  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Northman  that  even  a  good 
fish  cannot  feed  him  when  wet  weather  occasionally  hinders  him  from 
getting  the  rich  grass  under  cover.     This  circumstance  is  agreeable, 
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for  a  people  that  solel)'  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  sea  is  apt  to 
get  too  much  of  its  inconstancy,  while  trust  and  order  are  the 
products  of  the  land. 

At  Helgeland  the  mountains  already  become  almost  inaccessible 
and  isolated,  so  that  they  all  begin  to  stand  solitarily  in  the  sea  in 
this  vicinity.  These  mountains  often  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  moss 
covering  that  spreads  itself  upwards,  gray-green  and  brownish-red, 
and,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  affords  powerful  contrast,  is  able 
to  evoke  such  novel  effects  of  color  amid  the  sunlight  that  an  artist 
must  feel  them  like  the  music  of  strange  melodies,  and  might,  with 
the  power  to  seize  them,  produce  a  combined  effect  of  fascinating 
beauty.  A  few  historical  spots  are  sailed  by  here,  like  that  where 
Haarek  and  Tjotta  dwelt ;  it  shoots  out  into  the  sea  like  a  long-boat 
just  gliding  into  the  water,  the  outline  is  broad  and  fine.  Flocks  of 
eider-fowl  that  swim,  sea-mews  that  shriek,  Northern  boats  lying  to, 
yachts  with  their  single  huge  square-sail,  encountered  at  every  point, 
and  the  delightful  breadth  of  the  course,  with  perpetual  perspectives 
of  grand  mountains,  at  length  make  it  home-like,  almost  cosy,  so  per- 
fectly does  the  one  melt  into  the  other  and  so  powerful  is  the  whole  : 
it  conquers  and  takes  you  prisoner. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  hour  when  the  Lof- 
foden  Mountains  begin  to  loom.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  most 
glorious :  to  have  them  in  perspective,  like  a  single  deep-blue  wall 
crowned  with  a  thousand  towers  —  looming  over  the  immeasurable 
Titanic  room  into  winch  we  have  glided  at  the  same  time,  the  floor  of 
the  West  Fjord  itself,  brilliant  with  sunlight  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
but  often,  too,  shut  off  by  mirages  that  set  the  mountain-chains  on 
their  heads  before  and  behind  you,  ever  fleeting,  while  the  v/hales 
disport  themselves,  the  birds  shriek  and  dip ;  or,  to  approach  them 
and  see  the  wall  open,  every  pinnacle  becoming  a  mountain  to  itself, 
one  more  savage  than  the  other,  and  that,  too,  in  a  single  line  as  far 
as  your  vision  stretches,  even  with  the  most  perfect  glass.  When 
people  boast  of  Ramsos  with  the  goblin  pinnacles,  the  Vaenga  pin- 
nacles, the  Horn,  &c.,  let  me  immediately  add  that  Loffoden  gives 
these  mountain-pinnacles  in  hundreds,  one  after  the  other  j  or  better 
expressed,  the  mountain  panorama  that  is  seen  at  Molde  lasts  up 
here,  evtn  with  the  swiftest  steamer,  an  entire  day.  But  so  distorted 
are  the  mountain-forms  that  no  image  in  my  soul,  from  the  circle  of 
mythology,  the  Bible,  or  the  drama,  is  appropriate  to  express  the  pet- 
rified motion  I  beheld  —  the  menacing  order  of  the  giants,  the  quiet 
awfulness,  the  thousand-pinnacled  multiformity  of  this  single  outgush 
of  stone.  You  can  defend  yourself  for  the  first  hour,  possibly  for  the 
first  day,  and  struggle  to  keep  it  at  beauty's  distance  ;  but  when  it 
remains  for  days  equally  grand,  whether  you  sail  to  it  or  from  it,  you 
are  conscious,  at  length,  amid  this  passionless  scenery,  of  a  feeling  of 
suspense,  as  if  you  stood  amid  living  action.  The  poets  that  wrote 
once  upon  a  time  felt  this,  and  also  those  that  still  tell  the  marvellous 
legends  that  linger  around  these  spots  in  which  the  mountains  take 
on  dramatic  life,  appear  as  Titans  and  Titanesses,  knights  and 
maidens.  The  magnificence  of  it  becomes  still  more  striking  in  the 
immeasurable  abyss  of  distance  between  the  actors  in  this  drama  of 
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stone.  Those  that  sail  and  dream  and  poetise  up  there  regard  leagues 
as  we  do  a  walk,  and  in  the  transparent  air  everything  is  visible  at 
eleven,  even  thirteen  leagues'  distance,  which  you  fancy  you  will 
reach  in  a  moment ;  and  the  light  that  shines  over  this  fairy  land- 
scape does  not  intermit.  A  few  moons  ago  a  single  night  reigned 
where  we  now  are  ;  but  now.  perpetual  day.  Passengers  in  groups  on 
the  decks  watch  for  the  midnight  sun  :  whatever  preconceived  ideas 
people  may  bring  with  them  are  said  to  fade  away  before  the  noctur- 
nal splendor  of  the  scene.  And  it  is  true.  The  instant  the  swimming 
fire-ball  glides  grandly  up  the  horizon  where  its  presence  is  only  an- 
nounced a  moment  before,  heaven,  sea,  and  mountain  are  transformed. 
It  can  be  contemplated  for  hours  even  with  the  naked  eye:  no  hin- 
dering halo  stands  about  it ;  all  flame  is  within  its  circumference,  but 
its  circumference  is  far  greater  than  you  are  accustomed  to  imagine 
it  by  day  —  indeed,  so  great  that  at  first  you  are  pre-occupied  with 
that,  and  long  with  nothing  else.  At  length,  color  wins  the  day:  it  is 
a  blood-red  meteor  which  one  could  fancy  melting  into  a  million 
shreds  and  tatters,  if  the  tranquil  majesty  of  the  vision,  the  harmo- 
nious magnificence  of  the  colors  in  the  sky  in  which  it  floats  augustly 
did  not  give  peace  —  perfect  and  transfigured  peace.  When  a  shred 
of  cloud  glides  in  over  the  globe,  it  is  instantly  burnt  through  and 
becomes  more  darkly  crimson,  appearing  on  the  disk  like  mountains 
or  landscapes.  But  when  a  shred  floats  into  the  delicately-tinted  sky, 
merely  the  edges  sparkle  white-hot  or  red-hot,  while  the  centre  retains 
its  color  and  throws  the  surroundings  into  sharper  relief.  For  heaven 
is  a  bed  of  every  transition  of  color,  from  the  richest  crimson  over  the 
snow-peaks  to  the  pallid  indifference  of  the  heights,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  cannot  put  a  needle-point  on  one  special  spot  and 
say,  here  one  color  runs  over  into  another.  If  the  vision  stood  still, 
one  might  possibly  weary  of  it.  But  it  shifts  perpetually:  now  the 
sun  is  more  violet,  now  red  and  yellow,  now  covered  with  a  gauze  of 
emerald,  now  illumined  by  white,  but  ever  warm,  red  behind  its  shift- 
ing veils.  At  one  moment  a  bit  of  mist  slips  in,  becomes  radiantly 
bright,  then  out  again  ;  at  another,  all  is  spotless  radiance  ;  now 
again,  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  cloud  that  quivers  and  flames  and 
passes  away.  And  the  surrounding  sky  changes  continually  through 
every  color  as  if  it  trembled  throughout,  and  its  clouds,  according  as 
they  etherealised  or  thickened,  according  as  they  floated  into  the 
bluish-white  layers  or  the  crimson-violet  ones,  take  fire  more  richly  at 
the  corners,  whiten  or  darken  in  their  centres.  Tlie  scene  is  so  con- 
stantly new  that  I  have  seen  old  people  upon  the  spot  gazing  at  it 
with  the  same  absorbed  attention  as  ourselves. 

It  is  strange  too  that  the  rest  of  the  sky  and  the  mountains  that  lie 
beneath  it  stand  untouched.  The  same  immovable  coldness  of  color 
in  the  steel-blue  sea,  at  the  dark  green  mountain's  foot,  along  the 
deep  blue  mountain-sides  and  pinnacles,  reigns  there,  while  here 
everything  is  radiant,  beaming,  shifting,  jubilant  with  sunlight.  But 
then  again,  a  solitary  mountain  over  yonder  in  the  cold  may  separate 
itself  completely,  and  stand  bathed  in  carnation  from  top  to  toe :  it 
is  as  if  this  mountain  held  its  own  little  sun  in  ambuscade  behind  it. 
Then  it  turns  so  that  it  can  be  reached  by  the  sun,  and  its  brilliance 
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enhances  still  more  intensely  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Once,  as  the  midnight  sun  was  at  its  loveliest,  the  moon  rose. 
Probably  it  did  not  know  what  was  going  on,  for  filthier,  forlorner 
physiognomy,  more  distorted  and  sottish,  can  no  opium-drugged 
Chinese  imagine.  It  had  indeed  striking  resemblance  with  this  hair- 
less specimen  of  the  class  of  drunkards.  It  was  not  easy  to  under- 
stand that  any  poet  had  ever  written  odes  to  her,  any  lover  ever 
languished  after  her.  We  hissed  —  so  wretchedly  did  she  waddle 
along  —  and  overwhelmed  her  with  laughter.  She  had  also  become 
amazingly  small  and  shrunken  ;  she  must  have  felt  it  herself,  since 
she  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  mountain-characteristics  which  Loffoden  has,  do  not  stretch 
further  northward,  with  exception  of  a  series  of  a  few  peaks,  some- 
what like  those  we  admire  in  the  South,  at  Romsdal.  We  have  them 
again  in  Lyngenfjord,  partly  too  in  Balsfjord,  possibly  in  others 
which  I  have  not  visited,  and  along  the  coast  here  and  there,  though 
more  rarely.  Still  we  sail  onward  among  mountains  and  see 
mountains  alone,  clothed  and  unclothed,  sometimes  green  to  the  top, 
sometimes  for  leagues  masses  of  gray,  without  grass.  Hence  you 
reach  places  that  appear  exceedingly  repulsive  ;  but  if  you  ascend  a 
bit,  and  a  perspective  of  the  spot  opens  so  that  the  shapes  and  re- 
lations of  the  rocks,  the  deep  color  of  the  sea,  the  transparency  of 
the  air,  gain  their  influence,  then  the  feeling  of  infinitude  rushes  in 
over  the  immense  wild  land,  and  then  it  is  beautiful.  Hammerfest, 
for  example,  is  so.  The  instant  you  come  from  little  Trauby, 
kneaded  together  out  of  earth-huts,  up  on  the  "Hull,"  its  mountain 
behind  it,  the  town  bending  with  the  bay  lies  warm  and  regular. 
Fjord  and  roadside  exhibit  extraordinary  activity,  in  vehicles,  big  and 
little,  fishing-flakes,  train-oil  refineries.  Fin-boats  and  steamships.  In 
the  immense  league-wide  dam  which  the  sea  seems  to  be,  rimmed  in 
by  gray  mountains,  behind  which  snpw-peaks  seem  to  peep,  a  cliff- 
like  isle  rises  and  a  luxuriantly  clad  promontory  juts  forth.  In  the 
clearness  of  the  air,  the  massive  scenery  looms  up  more  genially,  and 
the  human  activity  within  its  framework  is  lifted  with  it  too  into  an 
atmosphere  of  grandeur.  This  is  the  most  northern  city  of  the 
world,  under  the  71st  parallel.  All  Norwegian  scenery,  in  opposition 
to  Danish,  seems  to  have  little  grace  close  at  hand,  but  all  the  more 
infinite  loveliness  in  the  distance.  Norwegian  scenery  seems  to  me 
too  to  fascinate  still  more  by  its  peculiarity,  especially  the  coast  and 
the  further  north  you  go.  But  to  have  a  true  susceptibility  to  this 
peculiarity,  the  mind  must  be  attuned  to  a  feeling  of  the  life  of  man, 
bird  and  fish  that  presents  itself.  All  along  the  coatt  of  Norway  one 
as  infallibly  encounters  differences  of  feature,  language,  manners, 
and  costume,  as  one  invariably  sees  different  sorts  of  boats  heading 
towards  one  in  the  distance.  The  Northman's  boat  (varying  the 
whole  way  up)  appears  altogether  original  to  the  traveller — to  my 
thinking  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  land,  arranged  for  his  neces- 
sities in  the  immense  distances  up  there,  as  swift  sailers  and  for 
fishing  purposes,  being  easy  to  turn  and  manage.  Its  shape  is  at 
once  supple  and  strong  —  a  peculiarity  which  the  people  themselves 
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seem  to  have.  The  Northman  has  been  called  slothful,  and  he  will 
a.ppear  so  for  a  good  while  —  being  suspicious  withal.  A  more  ill- 
treated,  plundered  and  disregarded  nation,  until  recently,  the  North 
has  never  had.  It  fills  you  with  indignation  to  hear  about  the  officials 
and  ordinances  during  the  Danish  regime.  But  the  Northman  —  the 
greatest  fisherman  of  Scandinavia,  its  boldest  and  most  dauntless 
sailor  —  is  far  from  being  slothful.  Behold  him  in  his  boat!  —  every 
man  must  be  judged  according  to  his  profession  —  not  only  does  he 
excel  as  a  vigorous  rower,  a  quick  wharfman,  but  his  motions  when 
he  hoists  his  sails,  or  is  engaged  in  manoeuvres,  are  more  than  quick 
—  they  are  light,  beautiful.  Then,  just  speak  to  him!  With  what 
facility  he  follows  you  when  you  speak  about  what  he  has  not  read 
or  meditated  upon.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  absorbed  in  local 
politics  for  the  time,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  his 
past ;  and  then  we  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  the  Northman 
has  passed  so  easily  from  being  governed  to  governing  himself.  The 
men  in  office  are  now  principally  young  men,  who  cling  to  the  people 
with  life  and  soul.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  districts  to  bewitch 
immigrants ;  magistrates  from  there  always  speak  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  North  as  their  most  delig^htful  experience.  The  young  officials 
in  association  with  the  people  will  soon  win  their  confidence  ;  many 
of  them  have  done  so  already.  The  tough,  constitutional  vigor  of 
the  people  themselves,  which  has  borne  centuries  of  injustice, 
hardened  as  it  was  by  the  toil  of  the  sea  and  the  mutability  of 
fortune,  in  comparison  with  which  these  tyrannical  caprices  had 
become  ridiculous  trifles  —  this  tried  natural  power  will  now,  assisted 
by  the  efforts  of  Parliament,  whose  pet  children  Finmark  and  the 
Northern  Lands  have  become,  push  on  these  districts  to  a  grand 
future. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  people  are  Laplanders  and 
Finnish  Laplanders.  The  former  (Fins  of  Finland)  are  a  strong, 
clever  people,  good  seal-hunters,  walrus-catchers,  and  fishers  of 
Greenland  sharks,  agriculturists  too.  When  they  marry  Norwegians, 
they  always  compel  them  to  speak  Finnish.  This  does  not  come 
from  intellectual  superiority,  as  has  been  thought,  but  because  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  Finnish  Laplander  to  speak  Norwegian. 

The  Laplanders  are  naturally  the  people  whom  one  sees  most  fre- 
quently and  inquires  about  principally  from  the  moment  the  first 
Fin-Lap  has  come  on  board  in  his  whitish  woollen  blouse  bordered 
with  red  and  belt  on  (in  winter  reindeer-furs  are  worn),  and  with  his 
strange  shoes  and  remarkable  head-dress.  They  are  generally  dim- 
inutive, exceedingly  friendly,  chatty,  full  of  fancy  and  feeling.  Many 
of  the  sea  Fin-Lap's  dress  like  Norwegians,  and  will  pass  over  to  them 
altogether  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Finnish  mountaineers,  on  the 
contrary,  keep  to  themselves.  They  once  owned  all  the  land  in  these 
regions,  but  they  have  been  driven  back  to  the  Highlands.  Hence, 
they  often  come  into  controversy  with  the  settlers,  and  cherish  a 
general  passionate  antipathy  to  the  Norsemen.  In  their  tales  about 
the  devil,  he  always  appears  dressed  like  a  Norwegian.  If  a  Nor- 
wegian is  found  in  the  mountains  without  a  Finnish  companion,  he  is 
infallibly  shot.     I  heard  this  confirmed  from  many  sides,  also  by  a 
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Fin,  who  gave  me  much  information  about  this  queer  people,  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  his  culture  and  position,  he  could  no 
longer  be  said  tq  belong,  but  whom  he  loved.  What  powers  of 
endurance  this  nation  has,  living  in  snow  the  greatest  part  of  their 
life,  in  conflict  with  wolves  and  the  elements!  In  his  wanderings  in 
pursuit  of  lost  or  stolen  reindeer  most  of  the  year,  on  snow-shoes  as 
long  as  the  snow  lasts,  and  then  climbing  in  rubbish  or  on  trackless 
ways,  the  Finnish  mountaineer  has  acquired  a  peculiar  gait  with  his 
crooked  legs  and  loose-jointed  knees  ;  he  appears  rather  to  glide 
than  to  walk.  The  distances  he  is  able  to  accomplish  with  unchang- 
ing facility,  and  often  with  great  burdens  on  his  back,  seem  as 
incredible  as  his  ability  to  go  on  for  days  without  needing  rest.  He 
carries  his  food  in  his  bosom  with  him  —  a  piece  of  reindeer-flesh 
and  bread.  When  he  has  seen  traces  of  a  wolf  in  his  snow-shoe 
wanderings,  he  follows  until  he  reaches  him.  The  wolf  flees  down 
over  the  mountain,  but  the  Fin  after  him  on  his  snow-shoes  more 
swiftly,  now  up,  now  down,  often  for  days,  the  Fin  eating,  the  wolf 
getting  no  chance  either  to  eat  or  to  stop  ;  he  has  been  known  to  be- 
come so  exhausted  as  to  lie  down  on  the  slope  and  bite  at  the  Fin 
like  a  dog,  and  is  then  shot  or  knocked  in  the  head  with  the  snow- 
shoe.  The  Fin  gets  ten  specie  dollars  premium,  besides  the  cost  of 
the  hide.  A  wolf  can  never  escape  from  a  Fin  on  his  traces  in  the 
snow.  The  wolf  is,  nevertheless,  his  worst  enemy.  He  prefers  to 
come  in  mist  and  darkness  ;  the  reindeer  stand  in  the  snow-furrows 
which  they  have  kicked  up  for  the  sake  of  the  moss  \  they  stand  side 
by  side,  often  in  hundreds,  all  with  their  hind-part  up  and  head  and 
fore-body  down  in  the  furrow,  hence  unable  to  scent.  The  wolf  then 
steals  up,  and  in  a  trice  is  on  the  back  of  the  fattest  reindeer  ;  before 
the  dogs,  who  can  be  fooled  also,  rouse  up  the  Fin,  and  he  has  crept 
out  of  his  hut  with  his  rifle,  the  flock  is  scattered.  It  often  costs 
•weeks  to  collect  them  —  if  they  are  ever  collected  ;  for  other  people's 
reindeer,  falling  in  with  a  Fin's  flock,  are  generally  immediately 
killed,  and  when  the  owner  comes,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  He 
makes  compensation  when  he  can,  of  course,  but  he  is  not  always 
able. 

The  Fin  lives  remarkably.  The  reindeer's  blood,  out  of  which  he 
makes  his  soup,  and  its  flesh  and  milk,  are  so  fat  and  strong,  that  not 
everybody  can  enjoy  it  even  when  we  treat  it  in  our  manner.  When 
the  meat  is  set  out,  meal  and  salt  are  oft'ered  at  the  same  time  ;  3'^ou 
make  your  own  bread  and  cook  it  on  the  iron  shovel.  I  have  so  much 
to  say  about  the  Fins  because  I  myself  could  never  weary  of  lingering 
about  them,  and  suppose  that  it  will  be  the  case  with  other  travellers. 
The  magistrates  in  that  country  like  them,  and  are  fond  of  telling 
stories  about  them.  A  circuit  up  there  is  frequently  an  excursion 
over  desert  mountains  in  lightning-like  driving  with  reindeer.  The 
guide  drives  in  front,  then  the  traveller,  then  a  reindeer  with  the 
baggage  ;  this  reindeer  is  often  an  untamed  animal,  fastened  to  the 
Finnish  sled,  to  be  held  in  again,  and  often  enough  the  most  exqui- 
sitely droll  scenes  arise.  The  journey  is  perilous  enough,  for  the 
reason  that  the  best-tamed  reindeer  is  after  all  a  wild  creature,  that 
kicks  loose  both  at  man  and  sled  when  he  gets  tired  —  sits  down  on  it 
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when  it  goes  down-hill,  and  is  generally  unmanageable  except  after 
much  persuasion. 

No  traveller  must  fail  to  go  on  board  a  Russian  ship,  which  swarm 
in  Tromso  and  Hammerfest.  Instead  of  the  wretched  sloops  they 
formerly  had,  they  now  possess  handsome  schooners  and  brigs.  If 
you  can  succeed  in  getting  a  merchant  that  speaks  Russian  to  go  with 
you  (and  it  is  almost  as  common  for  the  merchants  to  speak  Russian 
as  for  our  merchants  to  speak  Spanish),  you  are  certain  of  a  dis- 
tinguished reception  ;  they  treat  you  with  admirable  Russian  tea, 
wine,  and  other  things.  The  Russians  are  a  good-humored  people  ; 
if  you  doubt  it,  observe  them  when  they  are  having  a  holiday,  listen 
to  them  singing,  and  see  them  dancing  to  their  songs,  old  and  young 
around  each  other.  There  is  always  a  singing-leader  about  whom 
the  others  cluster  in  the  chorus,  often  with  great  skill.  You  can  hear 
that  these  songs  are  many  hundred  years  old,  and  further,  that  they 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  their  souls'  possession,  for  all  sing 
them  without  a  trace  of  training,  ballads  of  fifty  verses  in  length  pre- 
cisely as  one  would  draw  out  of  a  fountain,  with  constant  certainty 
that  there  is  siill  more.  We  were  told  that  most  of  the  songs  were 
love-songs  ;  but  the  names  of  Russia  and  the  Czar  were  always 
present  \  the  song  was  lifted  on  the  wings  of  patriotism.  Is  it  strange  ? 
What  a  stupid  belief  it  has  been  that  the  Russians  were  a  semi-savage 
race  led  to  battle  like  horses,  and  living,  battling  and  dying,  thought- 
less and  senseless,  merely  at  the  Czar's  bidding  !  Can  such  great 
things  be  accomplished  by  slaves  and  beasts?  The  Russians  have 
for  centuries  had  a  national  consciousness  rich  in  reminiscences  of  a 
mighty  past  —  reminiscences  from  which  their  sagas  and  ballads  are 
derived  ;  they  have  not  been  able  to  read  or  write,  but  they  could 
narrate  and  sing  and  weep  and  dance,  endure  and  die.  It  was  the 
Russian  yearning  for  poetry  and  truth  that  the  Czar  Peter  enthroned, 
Suwarrow  led  to  victory,  Nicholas  defended  and  died  for,  and  Alex- 
ander emancipated  with  freedom's  patent  of  nobility.  The  Russians 
have  been  so  formidable  because  they  found  a  living  God  in  their 
hearts  and  a  living  national  history  in  their  song  —  precisely  what 
their  "civilised"  opponents  lacked.  Hence,  we  understand  their 
celebrated  "discipline"  too  —  the  discipline  that  burned  Moscow, 
sunk  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  and  scattered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  corpses  over  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe. 

The  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  play  in  upon  you  unceasingly 
during  this  journey.  A  whale  dives  upward,  spirts  and  vaults  into 
the  air.  The  whale's  foe  is  the  sword-fish,  which  runs  its  weapon  into 
the  whale  with  such  force  that  the  latter  frequently  goes  straight 
ashore,  w  d  with  pain.  We  happened  to  see  a  whale  that  must  have 
been  wou  ied  in  this  way:  it  shot  sharply  up  into  the  air,  so  that  it 
stood  vertically  ells  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  it  shrieked  so  that 
everybody  ».n  deck  turned  and  cried.  Upon  such  occasions  you  hear 
stories  en  ugh  from  the  fishermen  and  merchants  on  board  :  stories 
of  the  immense  fisheries  up  there  when  a  thousand  boats  lie  together, 
when  the  fish  or  the  herring  stand  so  thick  that  the  boat  is  lifted,*  and 

*  Saxo  Grammaticus  has  the  same  story.— Trans. 
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they  can  scoop  them  in  with  baskets  and  the  hands  ;  or  stories  about 
the  frightful  storms  that  drive  the  boats  leagues  away  — where  they 
are  driven  attacks  often  occur  from  half-frozen  and  starving  people, 
who  plunder  buttery  and  kitchen,  often  not  even  able  to  wait  till  the 
porridge,  cooked  in  the  great  porridge-bowl  of  the  house,  is  dipped 
out,  but  surrounding  it,  eating  with  their  fingers  and  drinking  water 
with  it!  Then  you  hear  of  shipwrecks,  and  mourning  on  capsized 
boats,  of  heroic  efforts  to  save,  often  ending  wreck  upon  wreck  and 
mourning  upon  mourning.  You  listen,  in  a  word,  to  the  grand  stories 
of  this  grand  scenery. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  stories  eider-ducks  swim  trustfully  by  and 
their  winning  history  with  them.  The  eider-duck  is  the  Northman's 
favorite  ;  it  is  so  tame  too  that  it  often  walks  straight  into  the  houses 
and  makes  its  nest  under  the  bed,  even  in  it,  indeed  —  in  which  case 
the  house-people  move  to  give  their  guest  quiet:.  It  likes  to  be  cov- 
ered during  incubation  ;  hence,  small  concealments  are  made  for  it 
of  boards  and  old  boats,  and  cats  and  dogs,  if  there  be  any,  are 
removed  from  the  yard.  The  people  are  often  able  to  lift  the  bird 
out  of  the  nest  —  the  feathers  it  scatters  around  it  being  its  rich 
thanks  for  bed  and  board.  But  ravens,  crows,  and  sea-mews  are  on 
the  watch  for  it  when  it  waddles  down  to  the  shore  a  moment  to  swim 
and  chatter  with  its  mate,  lying  there  on  the  lookout  meanwhile.  If 
they  succeed  in  discovering  the  nest  by  following  when  the  eider-duck 
goes  up  again,  they  lie  in  ambush  till  the  next  time,  their  object  being 
to  suck  the  eggs.  But  the  eider-duck  is  shrewd  :  it  remains  lying  till 
its  antagonists  in  their  impatience  bite  and  peck  at  it ;  then  it  utters 
a  shrill  cry,  which  the  drake  hears  and  comes  limping  up,  when  a 
battle  arises.  If  it  once  gets  hold  of  the  robber,  it  drags  him  amid 
frightful  cries,  at  which  the  others  flee,  backwards  and  step  by  step 
down  to  the  sea  ;  it  is  short-winded  but  powerful,  and  ducks  the  rogue 
under  till  life  is  extinct.  When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  great 
efforts  are  made  by  the  mother  to  get  them  to  the  shore,  followed  the 
whole  way  by  birds  of  prey  and  assisted  in  neecl  by  their  strong  friend  : 
once  in  the  water,  he  swims  out  to  sea,  away  from  ducklings  and  all, 
and  with  his  thousand  comrades  lies  in  wait  for  adventures  out  among 
the  outermost  scars.  The  mother  is  left  the  champion  of  his  and 
hers.  If  her  young  are  lost  in  these  still  and  lukewarm  waters,  which 
she  is  unable  as  yet  to  leave,  she  swims  out  after  the  faithless  de- 
ceiver and  shares  the  adventures  of  the  sea  with  him. 

But  while  you  are  drinking  in  these  stories  of  eider-ducks,  or  those 
stupid  birds  that  are  caught  with  dogs,  or  the  "  Tyvio  "  thr  t  only  live 
on  the  prey  which  other  birds  catch,  and  which  they  com-.el  them  to 
release  —  the  steamer  has  scared  up  a  hatching-place  t.  sea-mews 
and  sea-swallows,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  a  snow-storm.  T-  le  sparkling 
snowballs  with  wings  crossing  each  other  in  millions,  swooping, 
plunging,  shrieking  in  the  busiest  fashion,  in  the  densest  multitude, 
make  in  truth  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sights  God's  sunever  shone 
upon.  It  appears  doubly  agreeable  amid  such  a  grand  but  gloomy 
landscape,  where  treeless  wastes  only  bear  naked  houses  here  and 
there,  and  not  a  trace  of  life  for. leagues.  But  in  the  winding  valleys 
of  the  fjords,  where  the  blessing  of  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  evapo- 
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rate  into  empty  space,  where  the  sun  is  absorbed  by  the  mountain- 
sides that  pant  with  warmth  and  radiate  it  over  everything  growing 
in  their  shelter  —  there  it  is  you  see  trees  growing,  meadows  filled 
with  verdure,  plants  springing  upward  in  perpetual  sunshine,  day  and 
night,  becoming  maturer  in  three  months  than  elsewhere  in  five,  and 
you  behold  a  vegetation  equal  to  that  of  the  most  fruitful  valleys  of 
Norway.  Only  that  which  in  the  South  requires  six  months'  growth 
does  not  come  to  maturity  here,  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is 
under  the  70th  and  71st  parallel  of  lat<itude,  perhaps  the  most  mar- 
vellous thing  in  this  marvellous  land.  When  I  was  in  the  Lyngen- 
fjord  and  was  not  paying  special  attention  to  the  sorts  of  trees  md 
fruit  growing  so  luxuriantly  before  me,  I  was  almost  persuaded  by 
the  richness  and  contour  of  the  scenery  and  the  sun-effects  over  fjord 
and  mountain  that  I  was  in  Italy:  the  snow-peaks  far  behind  could 
not  destroy  the  impression,  for  you  often  see  them  in  Italy. 

During  the  voyage  you  often  meet  a  soft  beauty  amid  this  grandeur  : 
so  the  broad  inlet  of  Tromso.  With  magnificent  glaciers  on  both 
sides,  but  sloping  level  downward  and  shooting  out  into  the  sound 
in  a  delicate  point,  stands  the  landscape  crowded  with  fiirms  and 
verdant  meadows,  the  town  lying  beneath  an  immense  elevation  clad 
with  birch-groves,  from  which  the  many  summer-villas  of  the  inhabi- 
tants glimmer  white,  while  the  flags  wave.  The  scene  becomes  still 
finer  if  you  ascend  to  one  of  these  summer  dwellings  ;  but  the  town 
beneath  appears  tiny  amid  these  superb  environs  ;  all  that  gives  life 
seems  genial.  In  the  gardens  bloom  flowers  with  the  exquisite  aroma 
of  the  North  ;  and  across  the  groves  you  are  greeted  with  grass  and 
birch-trees  in  the  same  manner.  One  ptarmigan  after  another  flies 
up  from  under  your  feet  ;  these  speckled,  white,  thick-necked,  thick- 
legged  birds  stick  close  to  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

To  sum  up  all  these  pictures  into  a  single  one :  the  scenery  of  Nor- 
way is  loveliest  in  the  distance.  I  see  it  in  the  distance  of  the  future. 
Norway  is  not  always  rich  in-the  present  —  unrooted,  unfinished  as  it 
stands  ;  but  the  future  shoots  up  out  of  the  incomplete.  This  sign  is 
now  over  the  land,  that  these  qualities,  which  in  the  dawn  of  history 
were  united  with  noble  races  and  splendid  achievements,  are  again 
beginning  to  glow  in  the  rising  sun. 

J.  A.  H. 
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"  Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow  " 

Barton  Grey. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"The  foregone  life  thou  liv'st  no  more," 

AN  evening  in  late  September.  There  is  still  a  low,  yellow  line 
of  light  in  the  western  horizon,  but  the  darkness  is  gathering 
over  all  the  land.  The  lights  in  the  chemists'  windows  begin  to 
flare  in  the  Brenford  streets  and  brighten  the  dull  line  of  shops.  The 
lanterns,  with  their  circling  tin-reflectors,  hang  from  the  roof  of  the 
depot-platform.  A  little  crowd  is  gathered  there  —  half-grown 
boys,  curious  men,  the  regular  retinue  of  loafers  and  hangers-on. 
The  train  will  be  here  in  two  minutes.  A  handsome  carriage  —  the 
Blythe  carriage  —  is  waiting  near.  Mr.  Maurice  Blythe  is  in  the 
depot-building.  Harvey  le  debonnaire  and  his  bride  are  coming 
home. 

They  are  coming  home,  summoned  first  by  letters,  and  later  by  a 
cable  despatch,  saying  that  the  Judge  is  ill,  it  may  be  dying.  They 
have  been  travelling  ever  since  the  news  reached  them.  Mr,  Maurice 
has  received  a  despatch  from  New  York  this  morning  :  "Just  arrived. 
Will  be  home  on  this  evening's  train.  How  is  Uncle  ?  "  And  he 
telegraphs  back  that  he  will  meet  them,  and  that  Judge  Alexander  is 
still  alive. 

The  locomotive  turns  a  curve,  the  broad  head-light  illumes  the 
track,  the  whistles  scream,  and  the  train  rushes  up  to  the  depot.  It 
has  scarcely  stopped  before  a  youi>g,  handsome  man,  with  blue  lines 
encircling  his  tired,  sleepless  eyes,  alights,  a  travelling-bag  in  hand, 
and  hastily  assists  a  lady  to  follow  him.  He  glances  around,  hurries 
forward  and  grasps  Mr,  Maurice's  hand. 

"  Old  boy,  how  are  you  ?     How's  my  uncle  ?" 

"  Welcome,  Harvey,  Mrs.  Alexander,  take  my  arm.  The  carriage 
is  here  ;  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  are  settled  there.  You 
are  very  tired,  are  you  not  ?     Had  you  a  rough  passage  .''  " 

Harvey  does  not  answer.  He  has  hurried  forward,  and  pauses  by 
the  carriage-door,  awaiting  their  lagging  steps. 

"  It  was  frightful,"  Louise  says;  "I  was  ill  all  the  way.  I  am 
almost  dead,  I  am  so  tired.  But  you  are  looking  so  well,  Mr. 
Blythe." 

Harvey  hurries  her  into  the  carriage  now,  follows  with  his  friend, 
and  they  roll  away  from  the  depot. 

"Now,  Maurice!"  says  the  young  man.  Anxiety  has  sharpened 
the  fine  lines  of  his  face.  He  looks,  if  possible,  more  handsome  than 
ever,  but  inexpressibly  changed.  His  love  for  his  uncle  was  sincere, 
deep,  filial,  and  he  could  bear  no  more. 

"  Harvey,"  said  Mr.  Maurice,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him,  "  bear 
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it  like  a  man  ;  I  can't  break  it  slowly.  Your  uncle  died  three  hours 
ago." 

"Good  God!"  Harvey  says,  and  covers  his  face  with  his  hand. 
There  is  a  silence  as  they  drive  on  through  the  darkening  night  —  a 
long  silence.     Louise  speaks  first,  but  timidly. 

*'  Is  he  lying  there  —  in  the  house  ?" 

"  In  his  own  room." 

There  is  another  pause,  and  Harvey  asks,  "  How  was  it?  Who 
was  with  him  ?     Did  he  call  for  me?" 

"He  died  as  quietly  as  one  might  fall  asleep.  Mrs.  Holme  was 
there,  and  her  daughter  ;  and  a  nurse  the  doctor  brought,  whom  he 
never  would  let  stay  in  his  sight  —  Miss  Connelly  —  was  in  waiting. 
He  was  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  but  would 
rouse  when  Lois  or  the  doctor  spoke.  He  died  with  his  head  raised 
on  Miss  Holme's  arm,  Mrs.  Holme  fanning  him  a  little,  five  minutes 
after  the  doctor  gave  him  his  last  medicine." 

"Are  the  Holmes  there  yet?"  Louise  asks. 

"  No ;  they  went  home  very  soon,  very  weary.  They  sat  up  with 
him  a  great  deal  in  the  last  two  weeks.  He  sent  for  ^Irs.  Holme  as 
soon  as  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  have  a  long  and  critical  illness. 
And  she  and  Lois  were  kind  as  angels  to  him.  He  lacked  for 
nothing,  Harvey  ;  nothing  that  we  could  do." 

Silence  again,  but  Harvey  puts  out  his  hand,  grasps  and  shakes 
his  friend's.  Louise  lies  back  in  her  corner,  her  veil  hiding  her  fair 
pale  face.  Harvey  sits  very  quiet,  a  thousand  heavy  thoughts  crossing 
his  mind.  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  attempt  to  talk;  he  is  busy  with 
his  own  conjectures,  and  does  not  intrude  upon  them  with  matters 
concerning  which  they  do  not  inquire. 

As  last  the  last  summit  is  gained,  and  they  are  on  the  hills  beyond 
Brenford.  The  Holme  Park  gates  are  at  hand  —  ten  steps  further, 
the  small  gate  by  which  one  enters  the  path  to  Judge  Alexander's 
house. 

"  Coachman,  stop  !  stop  !  "  Louise  cries  suddenly.  "  Mr.  Blythe, 
tell  him  to  stop." 

He  has  stopped  and  looks  around.  Louise  seizes  the  little  travel- 
ling bag  and  rises  in  haste. 

"Let  me  out,  please,"  she  says,  in  a  fluttering  voice;  "I  must  go 
in  here." 

Mr.  Maurice  puts  his  hand  on  the  fastening  of  the  door. 

"  Louise,"  her  husband  says  ;  "  not  here,  surely  !  You  will  go  with 
me,  of  course." 

"  No,  no.  Indeed,  I  can't.  I  must  go  to  Lois.  I  am  sick.  I  am 
so  tired.  And  I  am  afraid.  I  won't  go  in  that  house.  I  never  saw 
a  —  a  body.     I  am  afraid  of  him — please  AoxxX.  take  me  there." 

"  My  love,  my  love,  don't  be  so  childish.  Mrs.  Holme  doesn't  ex- 
pect you.  You  won't  go  away  from  tne,  Louise  ?  It  won't  do  —  in- 
deed it  won't,  my  dear.  Stay  with  me,  and  you  shall  be  made  com- 
fortable." 

"  I  can't  1  I  can't !  "  reiterates  Louise,  throwing  back  her  veil,  and 
showing  her  pale  face,  and  sad  blue  eyes  dilated  with  affright.  "  I 
have  always  stayed  here.  You  can  come  to  me,  by-and-bye.  And  I 
know  they  won't  mind  having  me.     Let  me  out,  please." 
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Mr.  Maurice  opens  the  door.  "You  are  right,  Mrs.  Alexander; 
they  will  receive  you  very  kindly,  I  am  sure.  Let  her  go,  Harvey," 
in  an  undertone. 

She  is  out  of  the  carriage,  pushes  open  one  side  of  the  heavy  gate, 
and  for  a  moment  they  watch  the  little  figure  flitting  through  the 
whirling  autumn-leaves,  presently  hidden  by  the  tall  dark  trees  that 
stand  athwart  the  sullen  yellow  band  of  the  western  horizon. 

"  She  does  not  know,"  Harvey  says  to  Mr.  Maurice,  presently. 

"I  know.  I  supposed  not.  Drive  on,  James.  Never  mind  all 
that  —  they  are  good  women  there;  and  her  little  sister  will  be 
there." 

"And  Lois ^ how  will  she  receive  me?  How  did  she  take  it  all? 
What  a  beast  that  girl  must  think  me  !  " 

"She  took  it  very  quietly.  I  think  she  is  your  friend  still  —  I 
truly  believe  —  and  she  will  receive  you  as  though  the  past  had  been 
that  of  ordinary,  unbroken  friendship.     We  are  here." 

And  so  they  descend,  and  enter  the  house  of  death. 

Lois  and  Porcuy  were  in  the  quiet  sitting-room  together.  Mrs. 
Holme  had  gone  up  to  bed,  and  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea  had  fallen 
asleep,  after  the  long  sleeplessness  and  weariness  of  nursing  her  old 
neighbor  and  sometime  enemy.  But  Lois  knew  that  Harvey  was 
coming  home,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Maurice  would  be  apt  to  come 
to  her,  to  tell  her  of  his  arrival,  by-and-bye.  Porcuy  was  sitting 
at  Lois's  knee,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  thinking  seriously  and  sadly 
of  this  first  glimpse  of  mortal  illness  and  death  ;  wondering  if  Louise 
would  want  to  see  her,  or  if  Harvey  would  have  thought  her  intruding 
if  she  had  gone  over  to  their  house  with  neat-handed  Delia,  the 
servanf  Mrs.  Holme  had  sent  over  to  do  anything  Mrs.  Alexander 
might  need.  And  then  a  light,  hurrying  step  came  up  the  piazza. 
Lois  and  Nelly  rose  and  went  toward  the  door,  and  a  little  figure,  in 
a  tumbled  travelling-dress,  came  straight  and  fell  into  Lois's  arms. 

"Oh,  Lois!" 

The  fair  face,  paler  than  they  had  ever  seen  it ;  the  pathetic,  dusky 
circles  about  the  heavy  eyes,  the  quiver  of  the  childish  lip,  were  all 
appealing;  and  Louise  threw  her  arms,  with  a  nervous,  clinging 
pressure,  about  Lois,  and  hid  her  face  upon  the  bosom  of  her  friend. 
"  May  I  not  stay  ?  Oh,  I  have  been  so  ill,  1  am  so  tired  and  sick ! 
We  have  been  travelling  night  and  day  ;  and  now  the  Judge  is  dead, 
after  all,  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  there.     May  we  not  rest  with  you.''" 

She  knew  that  she  was  welcomed.  Lois's  firm  arm  was  thrown 
around  her,  and  she  was  seated  by  her  friend;  the  troublesome  veil 
and  heavy  bonnet  put  aside,  and  little  Porcuy  had  thrust  a  cushion 
under  her  feet. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  stay.  Nelly  and  I  will  nurse  you.  Here,  Nelly 
has  brought  you  a  little  wine." 

"How  you  have  improved,  Nelly!"  says  the  plaintive  voice,  and 
the  pink  lips  are  lifted  to  her  sister's  kiss,  after  a  sip  of  the  old  wine. 
"Oh,  Lois,  it  is  so  good  to  be  with  you  !  "  And  then  she  drops  her 
head  again  upon  Lois,  and  lies  there  restfully. 

"And  Harvey,  Louise  ?  "  Nelly  asks. 

"He  has  gone  to  the  house.     I  was  afraid.     Do  you  not  think  it 
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would  have  been  a  dreadful  omen  for  a  bride  to  enter  the  house  now, 
while  he  is  there  ?     I  would  not  have  done  it  for  worlds  !  " 

"And  will  Harvey  come  over  here  to-night?"  Porcuy  asks. 

"No,  I  think  not.     He  did  not  like  me  to  come  uninvited.'' 

"  We  will  invite  him,"  Lois  says  in  her  sweet,  steady  voice.  "  Nelly, 
please  send  Hannah  up  to  the  guest-room  with  fresh  water,  and  have 
a  little  wood-fire  lit  there  ;  let  it  all  look  cosy.  Lie  here  and  rest 
awhile,  Louise.  I  will  bring  you  something  to  eat,  and  we  will  send 
word  to  Harvey  to  come." 

And  so  the  worn  little  three-months'  bride  cuddles  up  on  the  sofa 
in  the  well-known  old  sitting-room,  and  rests  for  the  first  time  since 
her  homeward  journey  began,  in  the  home  of  Lois,  whom  she  had 
supplanted. 

They  bring  her  supper  by-and-bye,  and  Nelly  goes  upstairs  with 
Louise,  while  Lois  stays  to  see  that  the  table  is  set  for  Edward,  who 
has  not  yet  come  in,  and  for  Harvey,  who  has  replied  to  her  message 
with  thanks  and  says  he  will  come  over  later.  Louise  is  half  asleep 
in  an  easy-chair  before  the  little  fire  when  Lois  rejoins  h.:!r  ;  her  little 
boots  lie  on  the  hearth,  and  Porcuy  is  unfastening  and  smoothing  the 
tangled  golden  braids.  They  tuck  her  into  bed,  and  kiss  the  face 
which  looks  up,  so  pitifully  sm.dl  and  childlike  and  sad,  from  the 
great  soft  mass  of  pillows  and  chilly  white  draperies.  Porcuy  runs  away 
at  once  and  skims  down  the  stairs  in  light-footed  haste,  for  she  hears 
Edward's  step  below,  and  he  must  be  fed,  and  told  that  two  tired 
sleepers  are  upstairs.  Lois  sits  down  by  the  fire  in  her  guest's  room 
and  noiselessly  mends  it,  and  lingers  to  be  sure  that  Louise  is  asleep. 
She  is  tired  herself,  poor  soul !  She  draws  a  little  crimson  shawl 
about  her,  and  learis  one  arm  on  the  chair  in  which  Louise  has  been 
sitting,  and  her  head  on  that;  and  so  falls  into  a  five  minutes'  uneasy 
slumber,  from  which  she  starts  feverishly,  her  face  flushing  in  the  fire- 
light, and  examines  her  watch,  with  the  idea  that  she  has  slept  an 
hour.  She  rises,  pauses,  smiles  to  see  how  well  Louise  is  sleeping, 
and  softly  goes  down-stairs.  Edward  and  Nelly  are  in  the  dining- 
room,  chattnig  in  undertones.  No  other  sound  breaks  on  the  silence 
of  the  night  but  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind  out  of  doors.  She 
opens  the  front  door  and  goes  out  into  the  darkness.  The  air  is 
unusually  chill  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  she  inati  ictively  holds 
close  the  little  crimson  shawl  about  her.  The  tree-tops  bend  and 
sigh  under  the  passing  gusts.  The  sky  is  dark  widi  driving  clouds. 
There  is  neither  moonlight  nor  starlight ;  dewless  and  scentless  the 
scattering  rose-leaves  are  shed  by  the  wind  and  blow  against  her  feet 
along  the  piazza  floor  as  she  walks  up  and  dov/n,  forgc;iting  the  wea- 
riness that  fettered  her  limbs  an  hour  ago.  Presently  that  strange, 
mysterious  thrill  that  warns  of  any  strong  approaching;  power,  dan- 
gerous or  protecting,  shoots  through  her.  She  turns  quickly,  as  one 
who  can  face  whatever,  comes,  but  cannot  feel  the  fearful  presence 
looking  over  her  shoulder.  If  a  ghost  had  stood  there  in  blue  and 
wavering  outline  she  might  have  faced  it  with  that  same  look.  Un- 
heard steps  have  advanced  through  the  wind  and  uanaiess,  and  she 
stands  face  to  face  with  the  ghost  of  dead  love. 

He  does  not  take  her  hand  ;  he  has  not  one  tender  word  or  moan. 
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Harvey  only  stands  there  at  a  little  distance,  and  takes  off  his  hat  to 
her  with  that  quiet,  distant,  graceful  air  of  his. 

"Lois,  is  it  you  ?  " 

She  is  dumb  for  a  moment,  and  finds  not  one  proper,  decorous 
word  to  say.  Then  her  senses  rush  back  to  her,  and  she  grasps  the 
available  moment  and  speaks  the  first  words  that  come. 

"Are  you  alone?"  she  asks.  "Come  in,"  moving  towards  the 
door.  "  N'elly  and  Edward  and  I  are  the  only  persons  awake  in  the 
house,  so  come  in  quietly.     I  am  glad  you  came  to  us." 

And  she  pushes  open  the  door  and  enters  the  lighted  hall.  He 
pauses  close  beside  her  as  she  stops  to  lock  and  bolt  the  door  for 
the  night,  pushing  bolt  and  turning  key  in  that  nervous  way  that 
shows  that  some  task,  however  slight,  is  an  imperative  and  im- 
mediate necessity.  She  is  quite  aware  that  he  is  looking  at  her  ; 
though  she  looks  down  she  knows  it,  for  she  is  still  keenly  sensitive 
to  his  mood,  however  dully  he  feels  hers  ;  and  the  gaze  makes  her 
look  up,  suddenly,  timidly,  and  meet  his  eyes  as  in  old  times.  In 
vain  !  He  is  looking  at  her  in  the  calm,  deferential  way  in  which  he 
never  eyed  her  before,  patiently  holding  his  hat  and  attending  her 
movements.  If  the  man's  body  had  come  back  without  his  soul,  the 
look  could  not  have  changed  so. 

"You  have  not  changed  much,  Lois/'  he  says,  with  that  polite, 
slightly  wearied  air  of  one  who  attempts  small-talk  to  amuse  an  ac- 
quaintance of  uncertain  tendencies  of  thought. 

"  No,  not  in  a  year's  time,"  she  says  crisply,  crossing  the  hall. 
Then  she  sees  how  pale  he  is,  and  cannot  quite  hate  him.  "You 
are  tired,"  she  says  gently.  "  It  is  a  sad  home-coming.  I  am  sorry  !  " 
with  half  a  cry.  "  Come  in  and  try  to  eat  supper.  The  others  are 
here."     And  she  throws  open  the  dining-room  door. 

Edward  gets  up  from  his  seat  at  the  table,  napkin  in  hand,  and 
advances  to  welcome  him  ;  Nelly  rises  from  her  chair,  dropping  from 
the  sugar-tongs  a  lump  of  sugar  vvhich  she  was  holding  suspended 
above  Edward's  tea-cup,  and  comes  forward  loo  ;  and  Harvey  stoops 
to  her  and  says,  "May  I  claim  the  little  sister  with  a  kiss?" 

Nelly  submits.     She  is  not  fond  of  being  kissed. 

He  sits  by  the  table  and  takes  a  tea-cup  from  Lois's  hand. 

"  Maurice  has  gone  home,"  he  says  to  her,  looking  over  at  her 
straightforwardly.  "  He  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  would  come 
in  to  see  you  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  were  a  little  rested." 

Lois  is  braver  now.     She  returns  the  look. 

"  Thank  you." 

"Louise  is  fast  asleep.     Poor  soul,  she  was  so  tired  !  "  Nelly  says. 

"She  was,  very  tired,"  Harvey  says.  "This  must  be  her  excuse 
for  resorting  at  once  to  the  place  where  she  knew  no  one  ever  failed 
to  find  hospitality  and  kindness." 

"  She  was  perfectly  right  to  come,  and  we  are  glad  you  followed 
her,"  Edward  says,  piling  Harvey's  plate.  Harvey  cannot  eat,  how- 
ever, and  does  not  gain  in  color,  still  looking  as  pale  as  when  he  left 
the  cars.  He  talks  enough  to  keep  the  conversation  alive,  but  never 
alludes  to  his  uncle's  sickness. or  death  until  they  have  risen  from 
the  table  and  Edward  offers  to  show  him  to  his  room.  He  pauses  a 
moment. 
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"  I  have  heard  of  the  great  kindness  you  and  your  mother  showed 
my  uncle,"  he  says,  and  for  an  instant  his  voice  shakes.  "  I  thank 
you  both  heartily.  I  know  and  feel  the  sympathy  and  the  goodness 
with  which  you  all  treat  me,  and  I  thank  you  all  for  myself  and 
for  my  poor  little  wife.  Good  night,  Lois."  He  shakes  her  hand 
now,  with  a  kind,  firm,  friendly  touch,  he  brushes  Nelly's  cheek  with 
his  moustache,  and  turns  and  goes  upstairs. 

"  Harvey  and  Louise  are  here.  Mother,"  Lois  says  to  Mrs.  Holme 
next  morning,  as  that  lady  opens  her  eyes.  Lois  is  standing  over 
her,  white,  but  smiling.  "  We  must  keep  them  here  for  awhile.  I  did 
not  realise  how  everything  was  changed  till  I  saw  them  ;  now  it 
looks  like  another  world." 

And  Mrs.  Holme  believes  that  this  means  that  the  sight  of  them 
has  cured  an  old  fancy,  and  receives  them  graciously,  with  her  own 
sweet,  kind  look  and  voice. 

"  Harvey,"  says  Madame  Louise,  strolling  through  the  trees  of 
Holme  Park  with  her  husband,  on  a  peaceful,  sunny  evening  four 
days  later  —  "  Harvey."  And  then  the  litle  lady  stops  short.  She  is 
thinking  very  intently,  and  there  is  a  wrinkle  of  the  white  brows, 
which  absolutely  extends  downwards  to  the  small,  dainty  nose 
and  separates  the  soft  blue  eyes.  Louise  is  beginning  to  look  like 
herself  again,  after  that  terrible  journey  and  long  sea-sickness.  She 
is  dressed  prettily,  and  looks  soft  and  fresh  and  new  again.  The 
Judge  is  safely  buried  in  the  faraway  graveyard  on  the  hill — was 
buried  two  days  ago.  She  is  beginning  to  fear  that  she  must  inevit- 
ably go  across  the  way  to  live  very  soon. 

"What  is  it,  Louise?" 

"  I  was  wondering  if  you  care  for  me  as  much  as  you  did  three 
months  ago." 

This  is  very  far  away  from  the  matter  in  hand,  but  Louise  never 
rushes  headlong  into  her  subject. 

"As  much  as  when  we  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  our  honeymoon, 
my  dear  ?     I  think  it  very  likely." 

"You  never  said  things  in  that  critical,  deliberate  way  then,^'  with  a 
gentle  pout. 

"  Need  I  hasten  to  tell  you  for  the  thousandth  time  what  you  know 
so  well?" 

Louise  feared  she  had  pushed  the  tender  complaint  too  far. 

"  I  do  believe  you  love  me  and  would  try  just  as  much  to  please  me, 
wouldn't  you,  dear?  " 

"Certainly  I  would.     What  is  it?" 

"  I  have  not  said  I  meant  anything  particular." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  ;  I  can  read  your  face  too  well.  If  it  is  about  — 
about  your  wearing  mourning  for  my  uncle,  I  will  set  your  mind  at 
ease ;  you  seemed  troubled  about  it  last  night.  I  do  not  think  I 
wish  you  to  do  it  unless  you  please.  It  depresses  many  people's 
spirits  so  much  —  Mrs.  Holme  said  so,  and  I  see  you  do  not  wish 
it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Harvey  dear,"  with  a  truly  elegant  little  French 
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shrug  — "  it  would  be  such  a  waste  of  things.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  funeral,  of  course,  but  you  must  have  seen  for  yourself  what  a 
fright  I  looked  all  in  black.  And  now  here  is  all  my  lovely  Paris 
trousseau  which  would  be  thrown  away  before  I  have  worn  my  dresses 
twice  all  around.  I  am  sure  it  would  try  Mamma  dreadfully  to  hear 
of  it,  when  she  spared  nothing  to  have  me  fitted  out  completely.  If 
one  could  even  wear  lace — " 

"  Don't  worry,  dear.  Indeed  I  am  willing  for  you  to  wear  your 
pretty  dresses  ;  and  my  wife  looks  very  sweet  in  this  one  now.  Was 
it  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Harvey,  do  you  feel  that  you  could  not  be  satisfied  to  board  this 
winter  ?  " 

"  Now,  now,  Louise,  you  promised  me  not  to  argue  that  point  again. 
I  want  a  home,  and  my  wife  its  mistress.  That  nomadic  existence, 
that  life  of  petty  annoyances,  without  privacy  or  peace,  that  mockery 
of  home-life,  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  rooftree  and  hearthstone  — 
no,  I  can't  think  of  it." 

"Then  I  will  keep  house,  though  I  am  sure  it  will  be  dreadful; 
and  you'll  have  to  be  very  patient  with  all  my  blunders." 

"Of  course  I  will  be,  if  you  make  any  \  but  with  good  servants — " 

"And  one  never  can  get  good  ones,  Harvey." 

"  Oh,  not  such  a  gloomy  view,  dear  !     Yes,  we  will." 

"Then,  Harvey,  make  me  one  concession,  and  only  one." 

"  It  is  to  pension  off  the  old  servants  who  served  Uncle,  and  get  a 
city  staff,"  he  thinks,  and  promises,  "  I  will." 

"  Let  us  live  in  town  —  in  Brenford." 

"  Leave  the  old  place  !  " 

"Surely,  dear,  you  can.  I  left  my  home  and  my  people,  and  all, 
for  you." 

"  Louise,  I  was  brought  up  there  from  a  boy.  I  love  the  old  house 
as  if  it  were  my  mother ;  and  my  uncle  died  there.  If  he  had  lived, 
I  wouldn't  have  proposed  another  residence  to  him  for  more  money 
than  I  ever  saw." 

"But,"  conclusive!) — "he  has  not  lived.  It  is  a  dull  old  house, 
and  so  far  away  from  everybody." 

"  Not  from  your  kindest  friends.  And  all  your  circle  in  Brenford 
have  horses  and  carriages,  and  will  drive  to  visit  you." 

"  And  shall  I  have  a  carriage  ?     Not  the  old  buggy  !  " 

"  If  a  carriage  will  reconcile  you  to  the  old  place,  you  shall." 

"  I  could  not  get  on  there  unless  it  was  a  good  deal  fixed  over." 

"As  how?  " 

"  I  must  have  cheerful,  pretty  rooms.  Entirely  new  furniture  will 
be  needed  throughout,"  said  Louise,  slipping  at  once  from  the  point 
of  the  house  in  town,  which  she  had  never  expected  to  gain,  to  that  of 
the  new  furniture,  which  she  was  resolved  to  gain,  and  which  by  this 
introduction  she  meant  to  put  in  the  light  of  a  concession  on  her 
part.  "The  house  is  very  shabbily  fixed  up,  considering  how  rich 
your  uncle  was,  dear  —  do  you  not  think  so?"  passing  her  arm  into, 
his,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  his  face  clouding  just  a  shade. 

"My  dear,"   he   said,   laying   bis   hand  on  hers,  "  it  is  useless  to 
trouble  this  yellow  head  with  affairs  of  business  ;  but  we  must  deal 
a6 
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frankly  with  each  other  if  we  expect  to  be  happy  together,  and  I  shall 
keep  nothing  from  you,  henceforth.  My  uncle  made  some  very  unfor- 
tunate investments  in  the  last  few  years,  and  died  worth  some  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  dollars  less  than  I  expected.  So  for  the  present  I 
have  not  any  excess  of  ready  money,  am  a  little  short  of  cash,  and 
involved  in  some  very  troublesome  tangles  of  business.  I  am  even 
afraid  I  shall  owe  it  to  myself  to  go  over  to  Liverpool  in  spring  ;  but 
I  won't  if  I  can  help  it,  so  dismiss  that  anxious  look.  Don't —  dorCt 
look  so  very  solemn,  my  love.  It  isn't  going  to  be  bankruptcy  ;  and 
it  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  have  the  wherewithal  to  give  my  little  wife 
whatever  she  requires  to  make  her  happy." 

"And  you  can  afford  the  furniture  ?  " 

"  If  the  furniture  is  a  necessity,  I  can." 

"And  how  much  money  has  he  really  left  you,  Harvey?" 

"  Until  these  affairs  are  settled  I   cannot  tell   where  I   stand,  my 
dear." 

"But  give  a  guess,  Harvey;  I  want  to  know.     About  how  much 
have  you  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  my  dear,  but  I  should  guess  that  I  cannot 
have  less  than  fifty,  or  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars." 

"Including  the  house  over  there  ?  " 

"Summing  up  all  I  possess,  the  house  and  all." 

Louise  walked  on  by  her  husband's  side,  treading  on  fragments  of 
a  fallen  castle  in  the  air.  She  had  imagined  that  she  was  marrying 
a  very  rich  man  ;  how  rich  she  had  no  idea  ;  worth  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  at  any  rate;  and  the  smaller  of 
the  sums  he  had  mentioned  smote  sharply  upon  her.  A  very  con- 
tented, economical,-  contriving  little  body  Louise  Gaddys  had  been 
in  the  days  of  her  father's  straitened  fortunes  ;  but  when  one  has 
■married  a  man  of  property,  and  settled  herself  to  enjoy  her  wealth  all 
her  days,  and  queen  it  over  former  acquaintances  on  the  strength  of 
her  riches,  one  does  not  easily  return  to  the  old  round  of  daily  life. 
It  is  just  possible  that  a  woman  of  Louise's  nature,  married  to  a  man 
to  whom  she  had  given  herself  from  pure  love,  would  have  said  to  him 
at  once  how  little  she  cared  for  carriages  or  gilt  mouldings  or  fine 
furniture,  and  devoted  herself  to  him  the  more  during  his  temporary 
embarrassments.  To  Louise,  the  idea  of  giving  up  all  that  she  could 
get  never  once  occurred.  Her  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  the  free, 
bright  life  she  had  led  over-seas  ;  to  the  possible  match  she  might 
have  made  there,  had  she  stayed  ;  to  the  forlornness  of  her  lot  here, 
separated  from  the  father  and  stepmother  who  had  petted  and  in- 
dulged her  ;  her  European  tour  untimely  cut  short,  and  she  plunged 
into  the  shadow  of  other  people's  sorrow  and  loss  :  no  one  on  hand 
to  whom  she  Jiad  any  right  to  cling  except  one  man  who  did  not  fill 
heaven  and  earth  for  her  —  whose  masculine  beauty,  unvarying  kind- 
ness, many  talents;  were  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  ordinary 
and  common  article  which  other  women  had,  a  husband  ;  and  who 
eould  not  give  her,  over  and  above  himself,  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 
That  Louise  thought  of  a  certain  young  French  gentleman,  too,  is 
certain  :  the  one  of  whom  she  had  written  to  Lois,  that  he  was  "young, 
accomplished,  almost  handsome,  with  black  eyes  and  a  pointed  dark 
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beard,"  and  that  he  "would  be  worth  considering  if  he  were  rich." 
He  had  been  a  pleasant  and  devoted  companion,  and  Louise  had 
never  sufficiently  known  hiin  to  find  anything  disagreeable  in  him. 
As  all  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  brain,  however,  little  Louise 
was  striving  hard  to  appear  composed,  and  presently  her  husband 
spoke  again. 

''It  isn't  a  great  fortune,  dear,  but  it  will  allow  you  your  carriage 
and  your  pretty  dresses,  and  \.\\&  new  furniture  ;  and  I  mean  to  make 
name  and  fortune  in  my  profession  when  I  get  to  work.  You'll  help 
to  keep  me  courageous  and  steady,  won't  my  wife?" 

"Yes,"  Louise  says,  a  pathetic  little  quiver  in  her  voice.  Carriage 
and  raiment  and  furniture  she  would  have,  of  course,  but  they  did  not 
mean  so  much  unless  she  had  the  secure  knowledge  of  a  plenty  of 
money  to  back  her,  the  certainty  that  almost  anything  could  be  hers 
if  she  only  chose  to  wish  for  it.  "  But  I  did  want  to  have  everything 
so  elegant  and  finished,  and  keep  a  fine  house.  And  now  I  shall 
feel  scf imped,  and. know  that  there  is  a  limit  and  I  can't  go  too  far." 

"  There  is  a  limit  to  everything,"  Harvey  replies  philosophically ; 
not  but  there  is  an  unphilosophic  flash  in  his  eyes  and  a  latent  fire 
under  his  cool  and  patient  air.  Louise  is  warned  in  time  ;  he  is  all 
she  has  to  depend  on  now. 

"  Not  to  your  love  for  me,  Harvey  ?  "  with  her  mouth  upheld  for  a 
kiss,  though  they  have  emerged  from  the  trees  now  and  can  be  seen 
from  the  house.  • 

"  Not  to  my  love,"  he  says,  and  kisses  her. 

But  for  all  that,  Harvey  Alexander  is  not  half  so  much  in  love  with 
his  bride  as  he  tries  to  make  her  and  himself  believe. 

Lois  is  at  an  upper  window  and  sees  the  kiss  exchanged,  and  turns 
away.  It  is  well  to  think  the  man  one  has  loved  honorable  and 
noble  ;  to  assure'  one's '  self  that  he  will  never  say  or  look  what  he 
should  not.  She  is  quite  sure  she  did  not  expect  any  tenderer  tone 
or  softer  glance  than  he  gave  her  at  their  meeting;  oh!  most  truly, 
she  could  not  have  wished  it.  She 'honors  his  faithfulness  to  Louise, 
she  trusts  him  for  herself  more  and  more  day  by  day;  but  the  old 
love,  the  old  pain,  is  so  hard  to  die  ;  she  thinks  it  were  quickly  over 
if  she  could  despise  him  a  little.  If  her  first  anguish  had  had  its 
course,  spent  its  first  violence,  all  might  have  gone  well ;  but  it  had 
been  smothered  under  a  decent  exterior,  and  had  only  existed  as  a 
little  dull,  persistent  ache  day  by  day  —  had  become  the  daily  pain 
that  is  so  hard  to  cure.  Grief  itself  had  jested  and  eaten  and  drank 
all  this  long  time,  had  at  last  faced  the  sight  of  these  two  coming  and 
going,  apparently  all-in-all  to  one  another;  had  looked  into  the 
heaven's-blue  of  Louise's  eyes,  and  measured  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  seen  her,  small  and  trun,  from  the  shining  hair  forming  a  golden 
nimbus  around  her  head,  to  the  dainty  feet,  all  light  and  slight  and 
fair;  half  an  armful,  as  delicate  as  a  wood-anenjone,  but  vested  with 
wifely  rights  over  Harvey  for  a  life's  length.  For  Lois,  the  lips  she 
loved,  the  arms  that  had  held  her,  the  cheek  that  had  touched  hers, 
were  now  no  more  her  own.  And  though  she  hated  jealousy,  and 
though  she  strove  to  be  kind  and  pure  and  true,  she  had  a  hot  young 
heart   to   cool  and   temper  yet.  *   For  that   half-hour's  mood  I  think 
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Lois  had  no  real  respect.  As  if  to  get  away  from  all  such  thought 
into  a  purer  atmosphere,  she  hurried  out  into  the  sweet  sunset  air, 
and  walked  down  the  back  of  the  park,  out  into  the  fields  of  the  farm. 
Out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight,  she  gathered  up  her  floating  draperies 
and  began  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could  across  the  stubbly  fields  —  fast 
and  far,  as  earnestly  as  a  child  racing  with  a  schoolmate,  as  fast  as  a 
sinner  who  flees  from  the  devil,  Lois  skimmed  down  the  long  brown 
field,  and  fell  exhausted  at  the  end.  There  she  sat  and  fanned  her- 
self with  her  hat,  and  panted  for  breath,  and  chased  away  evil 
thoughts  by  all  innocent  devices.  Then,  when  she  had  regained  her 
voice,  she  sat  there  and  sang  —  not  a  love-song,  not  a  sorrowful  lay, 
but  all  the  martial,  stirring,  conquering  music  she  knew,  from  the 
*'  Marseillaise  "  to  "  Bonnie  Dundee  "  ;  and  then  she  sang  the  strong 
old  hymns  that  stirred  the  deep,  underlying  devoutness  of  her  nature, 
parts  of  Bernard  of  Cluny's  "Celestial  Country,"  and  the  "Dies 
Irae  "  in  Latin,  and  fragments  of  Te  Deums,  and  Xavier's  hymn,  "  My 
God,  I  love  Thee."  The  last  was  singing  in  her  heart  when  she  rose 
and  retraced  her  steps,  her  feet  in  the  dewy  grasses,  and  on  the  slope 
where  looking  back  she  felt  the  charm  of  — 

"The  tawny  sweet  twilight,  with  blended 
Sun  lights  and  red  stars  in  her  hair." 

And  so  on  up  the  park,  her  heart  as  pure  as  the  air  about  her ;  but  in 
that  momentary  pause  she  had  felt  the  possibility  of  a  vigorous  after- 
time,  when  one  could  be  strong  and  happy  without  love  ;  or  rather 
felt  the  possibility  of  a  better  day  when  such  love  as  had  tortured  her 
should  be  lost  in  an  entire  devotion  to  a  greater  Master,  and  peace 
come  from  submission  to  the  wisest  Will. 

It  was  that  night  that  Louise  told  her  her  plans  for  refurnishing 
and  beautifying  her  house  room  by  room,  and  that  she  and  Harvey 
were  going  across  the  way  to  live  to-morrow.  It  was  that  night  that 
she  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn,  saying  that  she  was 
in  her  "  winter  quarters,"  and  praying  that  Lois  would  come  and  spend 
the  next  few  months  with  her  in  New  York. 

"I  think.  Mother,  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  New  York,"  she  said, 
sitting  at  her  mother's  feet  when  they  were  alone  that  night.  "  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  not,  if  you  will  not  miss  me  too  much.  I  feel 
a  sort  of  want  to  see  and  care  for  things  outside  of  our  own  gates.  I 
am  growing  crooked.  I  want  to  broaden  and  grow,  to  know  and  love 
many,  many  more  things,  and  have  new  interests.  I  want  to  try  more 
earnestly  to  make  some  progress  ;  you  know  what  Louise  once  wrote 
—  I  have  still  my  art." 

■  "Whatever  your  reasons  are,  it  is  best  you  should  go  if  you  feel 
that  you  would  like  it.  My  girl  has  always  been  a  home-bird  ;  but  I 
have  been  waiting  to  see  her  stir  and  try  her  wings." 

"I  shall  be  ready  to  fly  home  when  the  mother-bird  wants  me  — 
ready  at  any  time,"  cries  Lois,  with  her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck. 
"And  I  shall  come  home  a  much  pleasanter  body,  I  trust.  I  shall 
find  out  what  a  small  part  of  the  world  I  am,  and  learn  to  ca^re  for 
the  other  people  and  things  that  are  in  existence.  '  Thou  sweetest 
mother  in  the  world,'  wish  me  good-speed." 
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"Good-speed,  my  child." 

"And  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  my  daughter." 

"You  have  almost  deserted  your  friends  of  late,"  one  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  friends  says,  as  he  seats  himself  beside  her  in  the  parlor 
three  or  four  evenings  later.  The  speaker  looks  up  with  a  brighter 
expression  than  she  has  worn  for  some  time,  and  there  is  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes.     He  ponders  the  cause  of  her  expression. 

"  Have  any  of  my  friends  missed  me  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  One  of  them  has  :  I  have.  I  am  going  away,  and  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  tell  you  about  it." 

"  Going  away  !     And  where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"To  New  York,  to  a  painter's  garret,  to  the  life  Bohemian." 

"  Indeed  !     Could  you  be  more  explicit  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  live  in  a  studio  building,  up  a  number  of  pairs  of 
stairs,  with  an  aged  janitress  our  only  servitor.  1  am  to  *  see  life  ' 
from  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn's  standpoint,  paint  under  her  eye,  and 
cultivate  ray  taste  by  meanderings  through  all  the  art-galleries  and 
studios  to  which  she  can  take  me.  I  am  to  be  without  a  male  pro- 
tector or  servitor,  and  yet,  she  says,  see  everything,  go  everywhere, 
and  generally  become  aware  how  well  I  can  do  without  one.  I  am 
to  begin,  by  the  way,  by  travelling  alone.  Edward  says  he  can't 
leave  the  bank  to  go  with  me." 

"  Well,  may  none  of  your  hopes  be  cut  down  untimely!  But  if  you 
had  rather' have  an  .escort  for  the  trip,  I'll  engage  that  your  brother 
can  get  a  holiday." 

"  No,  no  ;  he  says  he  can't  leave,  and  perhaps  he  don't  want  a 
holiday  asked  for  him.     I  can  do  very  well  by  myself." 

"And  when  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  Day  after  to-morrow." 

"So  soon!  Have  you  told  your- friends  ?  Have  you  told  Mr. 
Penrose  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  back  again  before  any  one  misses  me." 

"Why  will  you  not  fulfil  your  oft-repeated  promise  to  take  me  to 
your  studio  before  you  leave?  I  want  to  see  the  pictures  already 
done,  and  note  the  progress  you  have  made  when  you  return." 

"Very  well.  1  am  in  a  confiding  mood  to-night,  and  will  introduce 
you  to  my  den.     Come  now." 

They  cross  the  room  and  go  out  together.  Lois,  takes  up  some 
matches  from  a  stand  in  the  hall,  and  leads  the  way  upstairs.  He 
follows  up  two  flights  of  broad,  circling  stairs  ■  she  turns  the  key  in 
a  door,  and  entering,  says,  "  Wait  on  the  threshold  till  I  get  to  the 
shutters.  Here,  they  are  opened,"  and  she  flung  them  back.  "Now, 
here  is  a  deep  window-seat  and  a  mysterious  moonlight  view  of  the 
d0a.     Sit  here  and  look  about  you." 

The  broad  light  streams  in  and  falls  across  the  easel,  the  end  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  and  one  or  two  books  on  the  floor ;  shadowy  forms, 
tables,  chair,  and  a  pile  of  various  objects  dimly  appear  ;  a  few  pic- 
tures and  a  large  map  of  Europe  can  be  discerned,  hung  on  the  wall. 
The  moonlight  rays  are  dimmed  presently,  for  Lois  has  lighted  a  pair 
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■of  candles  and  a  clear-burning  student's  lamp  which  is  on  a  table  in 
one  corner.  Mr.  Maurice  rises  and  surveys  the  walls,  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  held  for  a  moment  above  his  head.  Half-a-dozen  bold  crayon 
sketches  are  pinned  up  here  and  there  ;  oil  paintings  of  all  different 
sizes  —  some  of  them  of  figures,  one  or  two  heads,  and  one  very  deli- 
cate little  picture  of  apple-blossoms.  That  which  caught  his  attention 
particularly,  however,  was  the  lovely  last  winter's  picture — "  Youth  as 
a  Pilgrim."  It  had  been  retouched,  and  on  the  back  of  the  slender 
gray  figure  was  a  cross.  The  companion-piece  was  beside  it,  not  fin- 
ished with  the  patience  and  care  bestowed  on  the  other,  not  so  lovely 
with  soft  lights  and  colors,  but  with  a  certain  saddening  power  in  it. 
Dark  clouds  obscured  the  vision  of  celestial  towers  piled  in  the 
golden  west  ;  the  hills  and  valleys  were  shadowy  and  dark  :  the  last 
ray  of  light,  breaking  from  behind  the  clouds,  touched  the  face  of  the 
slender  pilgrim-figure  lying  on  the  rocky  road  ;  dimly  outlined  thistles 
are  nodding  on  the  roadside  ;  the  stones  are  sharp,  and  dark  low 
vines  and  thorny  stems  are  trailing  unheeded  ;  even  on  a  rocky  pillow 
Death  sleeps  well ;  the  face  in  that  wan  ray  of  light  is  pallid,  and 
the  cross  which  presses  all  the  figure  down  has  swayed  and  wounded 
it,  for  blood  has  overflowed  the  temple  and  circles  the  white  brow  ; 
the  staff  is  fallen  from  the  loosened  grasp.  The  inert,  helpless  hand 
tells  the  whole  story  ;  the  pilgrimage  is  done.  And  Lois  calls  her 
pictures  "  Hope  "  and  "  Despair." 

He  looks  at  them  long,  and  turning  to  speak,  notices  for  the  first 
time  a  lay-figure  in  the  corner,  about  wiiich  gray  draperies  are  folded. 
"  Heigho  !  "  he  exclaims.     "  How  did  you  get  that  ?  " 

"You  must  know/'  she  replies,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
supporting  her  round  chin  on  her  hands,  as  she  lifts  her  dimpling 
face,  "I  was  once  engaged  on  an  immense  work  of  art,  representing 
Death  in  a  monk's  robe  —  full  length  —  in  a  church-corner  at  a  wed- 
ding. J  never  got  any  further  than  the  sketch  of  Death  ;  all  this  was 
five  years  ago  :  but  in  order  to  have  some  idea  of  proportions,  and  in 
order  to  arrange  my  draperies  and  so  on,  I  —  borrowed  —  father's 
best  skeleton  —  he  had  two  in  a  closet  in  his  office :  he  was  a  doctor, 
you  know.  He  missed  it,  as  it  chanced  ;  took  a  search  for  the  de- 
parted treasure,  and  found  it  posturing  away  in  a  corner  of  this  room, 
even  then  politely  called  'the  Studio';  found  it  draped  in  all  the 
black  water-proof  cloaks  in  the  establishment,  sitting  —  standing  — 
for  its  portrait,  with  a  most  artistically  contrived  monk"s-hood,  as  His 
Majesty  of  Terrors.  He  was  very  much  amused,  and  after  that  he 
sent  to  Paris  and  bought  me  this.  He  was  often  very  kind  to  me," 
naively.  "  Manikin  has  been  playing  pilgrim,  you  will  perceive  by 
his  attire  :  only  I  don't  aspire  to  do  life-sizes  at  present." 

"And  what  are  your  books?"  advancing  to  the.table  whereon  a 
portfolio  and  several  volumes  lay.  "Poetry?  May  I  see?"  as  she 
made  some  slight  movement  as  if  to  detain  his  hand.  "  I  was  going 
to  see  what  sort  of  company  you  keep." 

"  1  hope  you  find  it  to  be  good  company  ?  But  stop  ;  here  is  what 
you  may  read,"  lifting  a  well-wot  n  magazine  and  opening  it  to  a  little 
poem  called  "  The  Angel  of  Pain."  "  Here  are  some  almost  perfect 
verses  :  here,  and  these  — 
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'  Hope  falters,  face  to  face  with  Fate, 
And  dies  because  it  cannot  wait  ; 
And  Love  cuts  short  each  loving  day. 
Because  fond  hearts  can  not  obey 
T/u7t  subtlest  law  which  measures  bliss 
By  Tvhat  it  is  content  to  miss.'' 

Oh,  if  we  could  be  content  to  enjoy  love  when  we  have  it !  Not 
regretting  such  things  as  could  not  make  happiness  without  it,  not 
craving  anything  but  dear  love's  self,  we  should  enjoy  it  more  while 
we  have  it,  and  have  less  cause  to  wonder  at  our  past  unthankfulness 
when  it  is  gone.  How  often  we  say  '  I  did  not  know  how  happy  I  was 
then.'  I  have  pondered  that,  and  determine,  in  going  forward  in 
this  new  course,  to  enjoy  it  all,  to  make  the  best  of  it  all ;  not  to  let 
any  pleasant  thing,  however  trivial,  pass  me  without  my  being  grateful 
for  it.  I  will  be  glad  of  all  I  can,  and  be  content  to  miss  what. I 
must." 

"Who  shall  say  you  have  not  learned  one  good  lesson?  "  he  says. 
"To  enjoy  the  present,  to  make  the  best  of  the  available  —  that  is 
true  philosophy.  Those  verses  are  very  fine  and  sweet.  What  have 
you  here  ? " 

Lois  runs  her  hands  over  the  books  piled  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 
"  Here?  Oh,  these  are  interesting  volumes  —  some  of  father's  books, 
which  I  stole  by  degrees.  Here  is  a  London  edition,  1849,  of  a 
work  on  Anatomy  'for  the  use  of  Artists,  Painters,  and  Sculptors,' 
by  Dr.  Fau,  and,  to  read  the  title-page,  numerous  others.  One  has  to 
pick  up  something  about  muscles  and  bones  if  one  is  to  paint  figures, 
even  little  ones,  correctly.  I  wish  I  could  do  everything  properly" — 
pushing  the  books  aside  and  looking  up  at  him — "understand  the 
art  I  love,  and  have  perfect  mechanical  skill  and  thorough  training. 
Tell  me,  tell  me'truthfully,  you  who  have  seen  so  many  pictures,  what 
do  you  think  of  mine  ?  " 

"I  think,  especially  considering  how  slender  your  instruction  has 
been,  that  your  skill  is  remarkable  ;  I  think,  with  training  in  some 
details  of  the  simply  mechanical  parts,  you  will  be  able  to  do  almost 
anything  you  choose.  You  have  long  years  before  you  —  who  can 
tell  what  you  will  do  with  them  ?  Your  eye  for  color  is  so  good,  and 
all  the  ideas  clear  and  graceful.  I  have  often  studied  those  little 
pictures  of  yours  in  the  parlor.  There  is  a  poetic  spirit  in  them  that 
is  felt  at  once.  This  —  this  one  here  —  is  sad,"  with  a  gesture 
towards  "  Despair." 

"  I  have  been  so  sad." 

"  Have  been  ?     Are  not,  dear  friend  ?  " 

" I  have  — 

'Left  the  web  and  left  the  loom, 
Have  seen  the  water-lilies  bloom, 
And  have  looked  down  to  Camelot,'" 

she  cried.  "Who  can  say  that  I  am  not  just  about  to  begin  life? 
The  past  is  going  like  a  dream.  I  think  I  have  just  found  my  happy, 
hopeful  self  again.     I  shall  slice  'Despair'  into  bits." 

He  looked  at  her,  standing  jhere  so  straight  and  smiling,  with 
approbation   in   his  eyes.     She   had   a  way  of   dressing  in  a  simple 
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fashion  which  would  have  looked  absurd  on  a  plainer  woman.  There 
was  a  lily  like  look  about  her  to-night  ;  she  wore  a  white  dress,  and 
as  the  warm  day  had  passed  into  the  cooler  evening,  she  had  thrown  a 
light  black  shawl  of  her  mother's  about  her  shoulders;  there  were 
gleaming  white  lilies  on  her  breast  and  in  her  hair.  There  seemed 
some  new  beauty  about  her.  Her  face  was  white  and  bright,  with  the 
expression  of  one  who  waits  and  hopes  for  a  new  day  of  deliverance 
and  joy. 

"No,  do  not  slice  it  up  just  yet.  Here  is  your  mahl-stick  on  the 
floor.  Has  it  anyplace?  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  too  orderly." 
This  to  keep  down  a  rising  inclination  to  own  to  her  how  supremely 
lovely  she  looked. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table.  Most  of  my  things  are  in  preparation  for 
packing  up  and  are  down-stairs  —  two  of  my  pet  pictures  among  them 
—  or  you  would  find  things  in  ten  times  more  confusion.  I  forget  to 
be  housewifely  up  here,  and  am  another  soul." 

"Put  out  your  candles  —  so,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "  and 
let  us  sit  in  the  window.  I  have  never  seen  you  in  such  good  spirits  ; 
it  improves  you.  Sometimes  I  think  you  are  the  handsomest  woman 
I  ever  saw,  and  once  or  twice  I  have  felt  inclined  to  tell  you  so  ;  but 
I  have  waited  to  find  out  if  you  were  vain  enough  already  without  my 
helping  you  on." 

"  Such  good  looks  as  I  have  never  brought  me  any  luck,"  she  says. 
"I  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  lasting  impression  they  have 
made  on  any  one." 

"You  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  your  beauty  may  already  have 
gained  you,  nor  what  it  may  do  for  you.     Do  you  remember  that  you 
once  told  me  you  wanted  no  lovers  ?     Are  you  in  the  same  mind  ?  " 
"  I  shall  never  marry,  and  I  want  no  lovers  at  all." 
"  How  long  will  you   keep  that  mind?     Not  long,  I  think.     You 
may  go  to  New  York,  you  may  devote  yourself  to  your  art,  and   I  be- 
lieve you  have  genius  ;  but  have  you  considered  that  you  have  also 
naturally  a  strong  domestic   turn,  and   that  however  successful  you 
are,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  long  some  day  for  the  simple  daily  life  of 
hundreds  of  women  about  you?" 
"That  turn  will  die  out." 
"It  will  never  die  out  of  you." 

"  And  you  would  like  me  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  I  am 
fated  to  be  married?" 

"Oh,  no   haste.     The   right  man    will    reconcile   you.     If   I   were 
purely  selfish,  I  should  wish  he  might  not  come  for  along  while.     As 
long  as  I  live,  I  would  like  you  to  be  my  own  special  friend." 
"You  may  rely  on  .me." 

"Yes,  on  your  doing  the  most  unexpected  things,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Allans  /  Go  up  to  ^q.vi  YqxV,  and  attend  strictly  to  your  art ;  that  is 
my  last  advice." 

"And  if  I  succeed,  you  do  not  think  it  will  content  me?  Do  you 
remember  what  you  said  once  about  life's  not  being  kind  to  any 
selfish  joy  or  hope  —  that  it  revenges  itself  in  final  disappointment  if 
we  care  supremely  for  anything  which  we  desire  only  for  ourselves? 
Do  you  think  then  I  am  wrong  in  caring  for  this?  " 
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"Wrong?  I  think  you  are  right  in  caring  for  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. How  could  you  live  a  purposeless  life  —  a  life  with  no  healthy, 
vigorous  endeavor  ?  It  is  not  for  your  own  sole  pleasure  that  you  care 
to  be  a  good  artist.  And  ah  !  my  friend,  do  you  think  I  do  not  see 
the  other  part  of  all  this  —  the  part  that  perhaps  no  one  else  sees? 
It  is  of  this  that  I  am  glad." 

"Of  what?" 

"  May  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"It  is  that  you  are  resolving  —  bravely  resolving  —  to  find  you  a 
new  place  and  way  of  life,  and  taking  an  interest  in  that  which  re- 
moves you  from  here  and  takes  your  thoughts  away  from  just  what 
ought  not  to  occupy  them.  I  am  proud  of  you,  my  friend  !  We  do 
not  get  too  much  understanding  sympathy  in  this  life :  let  me  give 
you  a  little.  I  watch  you  day  by  day.  I  wait  to  see  you  conquer 
life  and  circumstance.     You  will  do  it  nobly,  I  trust." 

Silence.  The  kind  face,  the  kind  eyes  !  There  are  no  women  to 
whom  praise  is  not  sometimes  sweet.  To  Lois,  Mr.  Maurice's  praise 
always  came  to  tide  her  over  rough  waters,  to  encourage  her,  to  tell 
her  she  was  not  alone,  but  had  a  strong  swimmer  to  breast  the  waves 
beside  her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "In  any  future  I  shall  be  better  for 
having  such  a  friend  as  you.  Will  you  be  apt  to  leave  Brenford 
while  I  am  away?  " 

"  Not  unless  I  go  to  New  York.  Shall  I  come  to  see  you  there,  if 
Ido?"      ■ 

"I  should  not  like  it  if  you  did  not." 

"Will  you  be  gone  long?     A  month?  " 

"Longer,  I  think." 

"  If  I  were  to  ask  for  a  letter  —  ?     I  shall  miss  you  very  much." 

"When  you  have  begun  to  miss  me  very  much,  write  and  tell  me  so. 
Shall  we  go  down-stairs  now? — My  friend!"  with  a  sudden,  half- 
tender  light  in  her  eyes,  "  how  glad  I  am  I  have  you  ! " 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  know  it !  " — his  fingers  closing  over  hers  for  a 
moment.  "  You  will  not  give  me  up  ?  You  will  never  let  anybody 
persuade  you  but  that  I  am  just  what  you  want  of  me  —  a  friend,  no 
more  ;  that  I  am  dispassionate  and  faithful,  and  entirely  frank  and 
true?" 

"I  shall  never  believe  anything  else.  Shut  the  door.  Come  down 
this  way." 

Meanwhile,  down-stairs,  Nelly  Gaddys  has  been  making  mischief. 
Louise  and  Harvey  came  over  to  Holme  Park  to  spend  the  evening 
not  long  after  Lois  and  Mr.  Maurice  had  gone  up  to  the  studio. 
Louise  is  soon  deep  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Holme  on  a  matter  of 
household  economy  ;  and  Harvey,  softly  whistling,  strolls  away  and 
seeks  the  window-seat.  It  is  already  occupied  by  this  youthful  sister- 
in-law  of  his,  who  has  late  September  roses  in  her  lap  and  is  arrang- 
ing them  in  a  bunch.  As  he  pauses  beside  her,  she  bites  off  a  stem, 
gives  him  a  nod,  and  with  a  certain  airy  affectation  of  absorbing 
business  occupies  herself  with  her^roses.  If  she  had  smiled  at  him, 
or  appeared  amiably  inclined,  he  would  very  probably  have  strolled 
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away  once  more  ;  as  it  is,  with  an  accession  of  interest,  and  recalling 
tlie  fact  tliat  slie  has  never  seemed  to  value  him  particularly,  he  sits 
down  beside  her. 

"  Nelly,  I  don't  believe  you  like  your  new  brother  much." 

No  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  Louise  has  made  a  bad  bargain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  with  an  appalling  air  of  indifference. 

"What  have  you  against  me,  Nelly?  " 

"  I  haven't  said  I  had  anything  against  you." 

"Then  why  don't  you  like  me?  Come" — in  a  good-natured, 
wheedlesome  way  that  won  its  way  to.  many  another  heart  — "  why 
don't  you  let  me  feel  like  I  had  a  little  sister  really?  We  could  be 
capital  friends." 

"  I  have  got  as  many  friends  as  I  want,"  Porcuy  says,  soberly  add- 
ing a  rose  to  those  in  her  hand. 

"  And  you  don't  approve  of  me,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  No,"  Nelly  answers,  with  a  burning  cheek. 

"  Why  ?     'fell  me  my  faults  —  I  want  to  improve." 

"  You  wouldn't  hear  me  through." 

"I  would  truly,  and  try  to  make  use  of  your  suggestions  in  eradi- 
cating any  annoying  defects." 

"  You  would  have  to  be  made  all  over,"  Porcuy  says  with  startling 
emphasis.  "Because  you'd  have  to  be  built  on  a  new  plan  not  to 
have  your  character  founded  on  a  fickle  mind  and  an  untrue  heart. 
That's  the  beginning  of  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  Harvey  says  :  if  he  had  shut  a  moth  in  his'  hand 
which  stung  like  a  bee  he  couid  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised. 
"You  find  out  astonishing  things  in  a  two  weeks'  acquaintance." 

"  Of  course  j)W^  count  it  a  two  weeks'  acquaintance,  because  a  year 
ago  you  never  noticed  me  :  but  I  knew  and  noticed  you  then  ;  I  had 
eyes." 

"And  sharp  spectacles.  When  did  you  begin  to  discern  my  short- 
comings ? " 

"  I  always  used  to  suspect  vou." 

"Used?" 

"When  you  were  coming  here  to  see  Lois." 

"  Ah  ?  "  paling  now  a  shade,  and  his  eyes  lighting.  "  What  did 
you  think  of  me  then?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  making  love  to  her,"  Porcuy  says,  stoutly,  "  and 
trying  all  the  time  to  find  out  what  she  thought  of  you." 

"  Well,  did  she  like  me?" 

"You  ought  to  know." 

"  Who  has  told  you  anything  about  this,  Nelly?  " 

"  Nobody,  not  a  soul.  But  you  can't  look  me  in  the  face  and  hear 
my  story  of  it  from  what  I've  picked  up."  Nelly's  conscience  rebels 
here,  but  Nelly's  pride  in  the  display  of  her  powers  and  the  desire  to 
humble  her  foe  urge  her  on. 

"Try  me." 

(There  is  a  sound  of  wheels  before  the  door.  "  Good-bye,"  some- 
body says.  "  Good-bye,"  is  answered.  A  carriage-door  closes  and 
the  wheels  roll  past.     It  is  Mr.  Blythe  going  home  —  he  seldom  pays 
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long  visits,  and  is  never  out  very  late  at  night.  Lois  is  still  lingering 
on  the  steps  just  out  of  sight  of  the  window  when  a  firm  step  rings 
out  on  the  gravel,  and  some  one  says  "Is  it  you?  I  have  just 
happened  to  meet  your  brother  in  Brenford  ;  is  it  possible  you  are 
going  away  so  soon  and  would  not  let  me  know  ?  ") 

"That  is  Mr.  Penrose,"  says  Porcuy. 

It  is  Mr.  Penrose.  Sometimes  they  hear  the  low  tones  of  his 
voice  after  this,  but  distinguish  no  words.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  walked 
fast  from  Brenford,  and  as  he  sits  now  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the 
broad  moonlight  falling  on  his  fine  manly  head  and  shoulders,  and 
pleads  his  cause  with  unabated  vigor,  while  Lois  in  the  fragrance 
and  glimmer  of  her  lilies  and  her  nun-like  draperies  of  black  and 
white  answers  him  coldly,  Porcuy  is  telling  Harvey  of  the  past:  tell- 
ing of  "  the  day  Aunt  Bessie  told  me  you  were  going  to  marry  Louise  : 
Lois  was  standing  by  the  window  singing  when  she  told  me,  and  she 
stopped  right  short  off,  and  then  went  on  again  — but  listening.  Of 
course  I  had  no  questions  to  ask  after  that.  And  she  never  was  one 
to  go  miaouling  around  after  you  ;  if  it  hadn't  been  that — "  A  pause 
again.  "  I  don't  believe  I  am  doing  right  to  tell  you  about  it,"  cries 
poor  Porcuy,  the  pangs  of  conscience  prevailing. 

How  much  the  child  does  know!  —  and  they  had  thought  her  as 
■  ignorant  as  Edward  of  the  whole  affair.  Add  to  the  inquisitiveness 
of  a  magpie  the  passionate  interest  of  a  little  neglected  child  in  the 
tender  soul  who  first  gave  her  love  and  sympathy  —  these  were 
Porcuy's  weapons.  Heretofore,  however,  Porcuy  has  been  as  discreet 
as  wise  ;"  to-night  she  is  passionate  and  rash.  It  has  been  borne  in 
upon  her  convictions  that  Lois  is  going  away  because  Harvey  is  come 
and  is  hateful  to  her.  She  wishes  to  convince  Harvey  of  the  wrong 
he  has  committed  —  to  fill  him  with  remorse.  She  is  pleasing,  though 
perhaps  a  little  paining  him.  He  is  thinking  how  Mr.  Maurice  told 
him  she  took  it  very  quietly.  Quietly  !  not  as  Porcuy  tells  of  her. 
Quietly  !  not  thou,  my  love  ! 

("  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  never  marry,"  Lois  is  saying.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  marry.  It  is  only  while  we  are  unwon  you  men  hold 
women  dear.     You  owned  that  once  yourself.") 

There  is  a  rugged  eloquence  in  Porcuy's  speech  ;  there  are  earnest- 
ness and  passion  in  the  utterances  of  the  red  young  lips.  The  knife 
slowly  finds  its  way  to  Harvey's  heart,  while  he  is  lying  smoothly  out 
of  it  —  telling  Porcuy,  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  that  Lois  broke 
with  him,  never  answered  his  last  letter,  and  Louise  (whom  now  he 
loves  so  well)  comforted  him.  Porcuy  listens,  sharply  bites  off  the 
long  stem  of  a  rose,  and  in  the  act  scratches  a  big  thorn  in  the  end 
of  the  stem  against  her  tender  cheek  and  draws  the  blood.  She 
spurns  the  rose  from  her  lips  and  puts  up  her  hand.  Harvey  put  his 
handkerchief  to  the  place.  "Do  you  forgive  me,  Nelly?"  he  asks, 
locking  kindly  down  at  her.  It  is  a  curious  dull  pain  in  his  heart, 
and  he  cannot  escape  the  memory  of  two  brave  eyes  across  which  tha 
tears  began  to  swim  upon  that  parting  day,  Nelly,  half-submissive, 
half-rebellious,  looks  up.  "I  would,  1  could,  maybe  —  if  it  did  not 
make  my  Lois  go  away,  now  that  you  are  here  !  " 

(Mr.  Penrose  is  quoting  : — 
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"  '  Sweet,  thou  hast  trod  on  a  heart  : 
Pass  ;   there's  a  world  full  of  men, 
And  women  as  fair  as  .thou  art 
Must  do  such  things  now  and  then. 
—  Put  up  thy  proud  under-lip  : 
'Twas  onli'  the  heart  of  a  friend.'" 

"Oh,  I  never  meant  that  —  indeed  I  did  not  mean  to — "  Lois  says. 
There  are  tears  upon  her  lashes,  and  her  hand  aches  from  the 
pressure  he  gives  it  as  he  goes;  but  beneath  the  pitiful  tears  the  eyes 
unrelentingly  say  "  no.") 

"  Lois,  are  you  hfere  ?  "  Harvey  asks,  bending  over  her  as  she  sits, 
white  and  silent  in  the  waning  moonlight,  her  head  against  the  pillar 
of  the  piazza.  "  Your  shawl  is  slipped  off.  Let  me  —  there!"  with 
a  sweeping  movement  laying  it  about  her. 

"Thanks,"  she  says,  rising.     "Is  Louise  in  there?" 

"  Do  not  go  yet,"  he  says.  She  pauses.  She  does  not  hesitate  to 
listen  to  any  chance  thing  he  may  have  to  say.  It  is  nothing  now  to 
meet  Harvey  daily  and  talk  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  any  other  man, 

"Lois,  do  I  offend  you?"  he  says.  She  looks  up  in  surprise. 
"Have  I  offended  you  since  you  came  home?" 

"  Not  once,"  she  answers,  briefly. 

He  locks  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  she  stands  there  before  him, 
looking  down,  cool,  white,  patient. 

"  For  Nelly  says  that  I  am  driving  you  away,"  he  says.  He  is  quite 
reckless  of  making  Lois  angry  with  Nelly  :  Nelly  must  take  the  con- 
sequences ;  he  zvill  have  the  right  to  speak.  "  I  have  tried  to  behave 
properly  in  every  way." 

"You  have!"  she  •  cries.  "  NelLy  is  mad.  I  am  sure  you  have 
done  and  said  nothing.  If  anything" — laughing  a  little — "  we  are 
less  than  acquaintances.  You  never  speak  to  me  —  how  could  you 
have  offended  me?  You  do  not  look  up  when  I  come  into  the  room  ; 
you  pay  no  attention  when  I  speak  to  any  one  else  ;  you  certainly 
have  not  obtruded  yourself  on  my  attention  in  any  way." 

"You  know  why  —  you  know  iiiy  duty — " 

"  I  know  that  you  are  in  every  way  a  gentleman,  Harvey." 

Silence.  The  trees  move  in  the  wind  ;  the  moonlight  shadows 
waver  on  the  grass.  Lois  trembles  a  little  ;  she  does  not  look  up, 
because  she  feels  the  old  magnetic  gaze  on  her  face,  which  in  old 
days  could  thrill  her  to  the  finger-tips  and  hush  her  voice  to  silence. 

"Lois,"  he  says  presently,  "you  are  a  beautiful,  good  woman.  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy  in  your  future." 

Over  her  face  sweeps  a  momentary  change  —  not  the  old  soft  flush  ; 
the  difference  is  that  between  the  warm  moonlights  and  the  cold, 
clear  white  radiance  shining  far  and  wide  when  the  Northern  Lights 
are  in  the  winter  sky.     With  an  effort  she  looks  full  in  his  eyes, 

"I  am  happy,"  she  says.     "And  you  are  very  happy  indeed?" 

"Very  happy,"  he  repeats,  and  drops  her  hands. 

And  they  both  know  that  they  have  looked  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  told  an  enormous  lie. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  New  York  banks  suspended  specie  payments 
on  the  31st  of. December  1861,  it  was  not  until  the  T3th  of 
January  1862  that  gold  was  publicly  dealt  in  at  a  premium.  Then, 
moved  by  the  necessity  of  the  time,  a  knot  of  men  formed  on  the 
sidewalk  in  William  Street  to  trade  in  the  precious  metal,  and  all  the 
transactions  on  that  day  were  at  a  premium  of  three  per  cent.  It 
was  the  opening  of  the  New  York  gold  market,  for  before  this  the 
traffic  in  coin  had  been  confined  to  the  counters  of  the  bullion  and 
note  brokers,  where  the  premium  paid  had  gradually  advanced  since 
the  suspension  from  one-eighth  to  three  per  cent.,  but  as  yet  the 
commodity  was  only  bought  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  legitimate 
trade,  and  in  small  amounts  gold  and  silver  still  mingled  with  notes 
in  the  circulation.  The  paper  currency  had,  however,  been  rapidly 
pushing  the  coin  currency  out  of  use  from  the  hour  when  the  former 
ceased  to  be  convertible  into  the  latter,  owing  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  people  to  hoard  the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  namely  that 
which  had  an  intrinsic  value  equal  to  the  amount  it  represented. 
This  of  course  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  other  nations 
under  similar  circumstances ;  for  when  the  paper  money  of  any 
country  becomes  irredeemable,  gold  and  silver  are  immediately  elim- 
inated from  circulation. 

The  dealers  in  gold  soon  took  refuge  from  uncertain  skies  in  a 
dingy  basement  'opposite  where  they  stood,  and  already  occupied  by 
a  number  of  speculators  and  brokers  in  stocks,  who,  not  belonging  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  had  recently  ■  gathered  there  to  deal  among 
themselves  ;  and  when  the  gold  and  the  stock  operators  came  to- 
gether under  the  one  roof,  the  result  was  a  Babel  of  excited  voices 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  passers-by;  and  the  Coal  Hole  —  for 
so  it  \uas  afterwards  styled  —  became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  Wall 
Street.  From  this  rather  noisome  spot  the  gold  dealers,  some  months 
afterwards,  removed  for  the  sake  of  better  accommodations  to  Gilpin's 
Newsroom,  at  the  corner  of  William  Street  and  Exchange  Place, 
where  all  who  applied  were  admitted  on  payment  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum. 

For  more  than  two  years  this  place  was  the  scene  of  wild  excite- 
ment in  the  gold  speculation  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  was  not  until 
the  14th  of  October  1864  that  any  organisation  for  the  government 
of  the  Gold  Room  came  into  existence.  On  that  date  the  leading 
brokers  and  speculators  at  Gilpin's  adopted  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange,  and  elected  officers  to  repre- 
sent the  association. 

The  initiation-fee  was  fixed  at  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual 
dues  at  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  any  member  who 
failed  to  comply  with  his  contracts,  or  became  insolvent,  should  be  sus- 
pended until  he  had  settled  with  his  creditors.     Fictitious  sales  were 
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forbidden  ;  and  the  hours  of  business  were  declared  to  be  from  10 
A.  M.  to  3.30  p.  M.,  although  transactions  earlier  and  later  were  not 
forbidden.  The  rules  required  all  sales  to  be  settled  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  unless  where  a  different  agreement  was  made,  and  all 
deliveries  of  gold  to  be  made  before  2.15  p.  M.,  failing  which, 
the  buyers  might  postpone  receiving  it  until  the  next  day,  without 
being  charged  interest.  A  penalty  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  was 
imposed  for  such  failure  to  deliver ;  and  the  party  contracting  with 
any  defaulting  party  was  empowered  to  employ  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  to  purchase  or  sell,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  gold  involved 
in  the  broken  contract,  between  half-past  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the 
same  day,  he  accounting  with  the  defaulting  member  for  any  surplus, 
or  charging  him  with  any  loss  there  might  be  on  the  transaction.  In  all 
contracts  on  time  extending  over  more  than  three  days,  one  day's 
previous  notice  in  writing  was  required  before  the  gold  could  be  de- 
livered or  demanded,  such  notice  to  be  given  before  2  p.  M.  ;  and  in 
all  bargains  either  contracting  party  might  require  the  other  to  make 
a  deposit  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  with  a  Trust  Company  to 
guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  in  which  case  he  also  would 
have  to  deposit  an  equal  amount  at  the  same  time.  A  failure  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand  left  the  party  making  it  free  either  to  cancel  or 
continue  the  contract.  These  rules  and  regulations  were  substantially 
copied  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  were,  therefore,  in  accord  with  Wall  Street  with  regard 
to  stocks  as  well  as  its  previous  dealings  in  gold.  Several  years  later 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  both  the  Gold  Exchange  and  the. Stock. 
Exchange  were  entirely  re-written,  but  except  in  matters  of  detail 
they  femain  practically  unaltered,  and  the  manner  of  doing  business 
is  the  same.  The  initiation  fee  in  the  Gold  Room  for  members  ad- 
mitted by  election  was  nominally  raised  to  ten  thousand  dollars, 
while  the  annual  dues  remained  unchanged  ;  but  as  members  were 
allowed  to  sell  or  transfer  their  seats,  and  the  admission-fee  by 
transfer  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars,  it  followed  that  no  one  who 
could  buy  a  seat  from  a  member  for  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  pay  the  initiation-fee,  and  no  one  ever  did,  the  price  of  seats 
having  always  ruled  far  below  this  amount,  and  occasionally  as  low  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

From  Gilpin's  Room,  soon  after  the  organisation  of  the  New  York 
Gold  Exchange,  the  Gold  Room  was  removed  to  premises  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Beaver  and  William  Streets,  previously  occupied  by  an 
aggregation  of  "  outside  "  brokers  and  speculators  in  stocks,  constitu- 
ting the  "  Public  Board  " —  a  body  of  men  that  subsequently  organised 
the  ''Open  Board  of  Brokers,"  and  whose  first  local  habitation  was 
the  before-mentioned  Coal  Hole,  The  Gold  Room  remained  at  this 
corner  until  August  1865,  when  it  migrated  to  the  more  commodious 
quarters  in  New  Street,  which  it  has  since  occupied.  1  his  room 
was  approached  by  a  narrow,  dark,  and  partially  enclosed  passage 
or  corridor,  and  short  flights  of  wooden  steps,  from  Broad  Street, 
and  by  the  same  dismal  passage  and  a  few  more  steps  from  New 
Street,  the  apaitment  being  the  first  floor  of  an  ordinary  basement 
building.     It  had  been  altered  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
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used,  and  provided  with  a  gallery  for  spectators,  entrances  for 
members  and  non-members,  a  platform  and  a  raised  bench  or  dais 
for  the  secretary  and  presiding  officer,  the  duty  of  the  latter  being  to 
arbitrate  in  disputed  questions  or  submit  such  to  a  vote  of  the 
members  present  —  the  latter  being  decided  by  a  show  of  hands  —  to 
make  official  announcements  whenever  necessary,  to  impose  fines  for 
every  violation  of  the  rules,  and  to  preserve  order,  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent always,  excepting  in  case  of  sickness  or  leave  of  absence,  occu- 
pying this  position.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  placed  a  small 
grotto  washed  by  the  falling  waters  of  a  miniature  fountain,  and  in 
the  pool  or  basin  at  its  base  were  placed  a  few  gold-fish,  while  the 
design  of  the  fountain  was  a  Cupid  playing  with  a  dolphin.  A 
circular  iron  railing,  painted  green,  surrounded  the  whole,  and  round 
this  the  brokers  gathered.  Those  standing  nearest  it  —  and  stand- 
ing is  invariably  their  attitude  while  dealing,  both  in  the  Gold  Room 
and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  —  sometimes,  when  the  market  happened 
to  be  quiet,  leaned  over  it  to  watch  the  appropriately  selected  fish  dis- 
port in  their  native  but  too  scanty  element,  or  gazed  meditatively  at  this 
pygmy  artistic  effort  to  transfer  the  picturesque  to  the  den  of  bulls  and 
bears,  as  if  to  inspire  them  with  aesthetic  tastes.  But  withal  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  was  plain,  and  rather  dingy  and  unattractive,  while  the 
approaches  from  both  streets  were  decidedly  squalid  and  forbidding, 
and  the  grimy  deal-doors  looked  as  if  they  led  into  a  coal-cellar 
instead  of  the  famous  New  York  Gold  Room.  This  description  will 
apply  to  the  place  now  as  much  as  it  did  then,  by  which  those  who 
imagined  it  to  be  a  scene  of  splendor  will  be  very  much  undeceived, 
while,  being  signless,  and  modest  in  its  exterior,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  indicator  to  indicate  it  to  a  stranger. 

Unless  otherwise  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  all  gold 
contracts  are  now  settled  through  the  Clearing  House,  originally  and 
still  officially  known  as  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange  Bank ;  and 
/"cash"  contracts  made  after  noon,  and  special  contracts  not  cleared 
in  the  bank,  are,  unless  otherwise  'agreed  upon,  settled  by  certified 
checks  on  the  iMetropolitan  Bank,  or  the  Bank  of  New  York,  or  by 
Treasury  gold  certificates.  The  party  contracting  to  deliver  gold 
through  the  Clearing  House  is  required  to  send  his  order  to  that 
effect  to  the  office  of  the  party  to  receive  it  before  a  quarter-past 
twelve  on  the  day  the  contract  is  due  ;  although  if  the  contract  is  to 
deliver  direct,  the  delivery  may  be  made  at  any  time  not  more  than 
two  hours  later. 

Originally,  dealers,  to  facilitate  their  business  with  the  Clearing 
House  department  of  this  bank,  kept  deposits  with  it,  to  be  drawn 
against  as  often  as  necessity  for  the  payment  of  differences  arose  ; 
but  after  its  temporary  collapse  consequent  on  gross  mismanage- 
ment and  the  gigantic  and  scandalous  operations  involved  in  the 
Black  Friday  conspiracy,  the  deposit  department  was  abolished,  and 
the  bank  became  and  has  since  remained  a  mere  clearmg-house. 

Perhaps  this  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Gold  Bank  ought  to  be 
described  more  minutely.  I  will,  therefore,  say  that  black  and  red 
advice-tickets  are  issued  by  the  bank  to  dealers,  who  must,  with 
certain  exceptions,  be  members  or  associate  members  of   the  Gold 
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Exchange,  and  these  on  the  ist  of  January  1873  numbered  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Buyers  fill  up  their  red  tickets  to  receive  gold, 
while  sellers  fill  up  their  black  tickets  to  deliver  it  —  each  dealer, 
however,  being  generally  both  a  seller  and  a  buyer  on  the  s^me  day. 
For  every  contract  advice-tickets  on  the  bank  are  exchanged  by  the 
contracting  parties  —  the  dealer  who  contracts  to  deliver  gold  sending 
his  tickets  to  the  office  of  the  buyer  to  be  exchanged.  Each  dealer 
makes  up  his  daily  statement  from  the  tickets  he  has  exchanged, 
the  latter  accompanying  the  former  when  he  sends  it  to  the  clearing 
bank,  entering  all  his  purchases  and  borrowed  gold  on  the  left  side, 
and  all  his  sales  and  lent  gold  on  the  right  side  of  the  statement, 
thus: — 

Statement  0^  Yo^CMVi'i^'E.,  QuiLLS  &  Co. 

To  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange  Bank. 

New  York,  Ja>tuary  2d,  1873. 


Receive  from 

H.  Clews  &  Co. 
Colgate  &  Co. 
H.T.Morgan&Co 
T.  Denny  &  Co. 
Fisk&  Hatch. 


Gold. 

Rate. 

$100,000 

iioji 

50,000 

17,262 

5° 

no 

25,000 

.10=^ 

10,000 

IIO>g 

J  202, 262 

5° 

Currency. 


Deliver  tj 


$110,875  IH.  Mann&Co. 
55,125  !E  Randolph,Co 
i8,9S8  75  'White MorrisCo 
27,687  so  Witherspn  &Co 
11,062  50  GldduePQ&Co 
Curr.  due  Bank 


$223,738  7s' 


Gold. 

Rate. 

$75,000 

IlO 

26,000 

1 10 

30,000 

I  lO 

20,000 

\\a% 

52,262 

50 

$202,262 

50 

Currency. 

$82,875 
27.593  75 
33.037  5^ 
22,150 

58,082  50 
#223,738  75 

(Signed) 

Porcupine,  Quills  &  Co. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  P.  Q.  &  Co.  would  have  to  hand 
in  their  check  for  $58,082.50  to  the  Clearing  House,  with  their  state- 
ment duly  balanced  and  signed,  and  after  the  clearings  were  made, 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  latter  $52,262.50  in  gold  coin, 
or  its  representative  in  a  check  on  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  where  the 
Gold  Bank  keeps  its  account.  By  this  it  will  be  understood  that  all 
balances  due  the  bank  must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  statements  are 
handed  in,  before  half-past  twelve  —  a  failure  to  do  which  subjects 
the  offender  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  —  those  in  currency  by 
certified  checks,  and  those  in  gold  by  certified  checks,  coin,  or 
Treasury  gold  certificates  ;  and  all  checks  paid  to  the  bank  must 
be  to  the  order  of  the  before-mentioned  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  the 
credit  of  the  New  York  Gold  Exchange  Bank.  The  latter  in  no  case 
makes  any  payment  of  balances  due  to  dealers  until  all  those  due  to 
itself  have  been  paid  ;  and  the  rules  provide  that  this  payment  may 
be  begun  at  half-past  one,  or  as  soon  as  the  necessary  examination  of 
statements  is  completed,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  make  a 
general  clearing  by  two  o'clock,  notice  is  to  be  posted  to  that  effect  in 
the  Bank  and  the  Gold  Room,  and  all  checks,  currency,  coin,  gold 
certificates,  statements,  and  orders  belonging  to  dealers,  are  to  be 
immediately  returned  to  them  when  called  for.  Dealers  who  enter 
amounts  due  to  or  from  them  on  their  statements  are  held  responsible 
for  the  same,  and  on  notification  must  make  good  any  amounts  in 
default,  for  which  purpose  they  are  required  to  be  present,  personally 
or  by  attorney,  at  the  bank  at  half-past  one.  In  case  the  statement 
—  with  the  balance  due  —  of  any  dealer  having  gold  to  receive  or 
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deliver  through*  the  Clearing  House,  is  not  presented  there  by  one 
o'clock,  he  is  considered  to  have  failed  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  and 
is  suspended  from  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  The  charge  made 
for  clearing  is  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  in  currency  for  each  hundred 
thousand  in  gold,  and  the  Bank's  bills  are  payable  by  the  dealers  for 
this  service  weekly,  while  for  every  error  in  statements,  or  orders  to 
receive  or  deliver  gold,  or  in  exchanging  orders,  a  penalty  of  five  dol- 
lars is  imposed. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  clearing  gold  dispenses  with  the 
need  of  handling  it  or  its  representative  —  the  gold  check  on  a  bank, 
or  the  Treasury  gold  certificate  —  at  all  by  the  dealers;  unless  in 
those  instances  where  they  receive  more  than  they  deliver,  or  vice 
versa.  Provided  he  receives  and  delivers  an  equal  amount  of  gold 
daily,  a  dealer  actually  requires  no  capital  to  conduct  the  largest 
transactions  he  may  choose  to  engage  in,  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
differences  against  him  ;  while  if  those  should  be  in  his  favor,  he,  of 
course,  receives  iiistead  of  paying.  This  is  supposing  that  none  of 
the  parties  with  whom  he  makes  contracts  call  upon  him,  as  they 
have  the  option  of  doing,  for  margins  to  secure  their  fulfilment. 
Speculation  is  thus  made  easy  —  perhaps  too  easy  —  for  men  of  small 
means  in  the  Gold  Room  ;  while  dealers,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  clerical  labor.  In  view  of  this  example,  it  is 
surprising  that  no  similar  institution  for  clearing  stocks  should  exist, 
excepting  the  Bankers  and  Brokers  Association,  which,  although  orig- 
inally designed  for  this  end.  failed  to  secure  it. 

The  lowest  rate  .of  commission  brokers  are  allowed  to  charge  for 
buying,  or  selling,  is  one  sixty-fourth  of  one  per  cent. —  although 
they  commonly  charge  their  outside  customers  a  thirty-second,  or  a 
sixteenth  —  and  a  violation  of  this  rule  involves  suspension  from 
membership  for  not  less  than  six  months,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  business  of  borrowing  and  lending  gold  is  an  important  one 
with  brokers,  and  every  morning  borrowers  and  lenders  group  them- 
selves in  a  certain  spot  in  the  Gold  Room  and  transact  this  part  of 
their  business  for  the  day.  The  rates  for  borrowing  vary  with  the 
demand  and  supply,  and  are  liable  to  change  as  often  as  the  price  of 
gold  itself.  When  gold  has  been  made  scarce  by  holding  it  off  the 
market  in  order  to  assist  a  bull  movement  in  the  face  of  a  large 
"  short  "  or  "  bear  "  interest,  the  rate  paid  for  its  use  has  sometimes 
risen  as  high  as  one  per  cent,  per  diem  ;  but  with  gold  in  superabun- 
dant supply,  the  short  interest  small,  and  the  money  market  stringent, 
as  much  as  one  per  cent,  for  a  single  day  has  been  paid  for  having 
it  carried,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  use  of  the  currency  advanced  on 
it;  although  usually  in  quiet  times  the  rates  fluctuate  between  "flat," 
or  no  interest,  and  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  for  borrowing  or  carry- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be.  Gold  borrowed  for  a  day  must  be  returned 
the  following  day,  unless  the  contract  is  renewed  by  the  borrower 
before  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  and  if  it  is  borrowed  through 
the  Clearing  House  it  must  be  returned  through  it,  while  if  borrowed 
ex-Clearing  House  it  must  be  returned  in  the  same  way.  The  gold 
brokers,  as  such,  will,  like  Othello,  find  their  occupation  gone  after 
27 
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the  resumption  of  specie  payments  •  but  in  view  of  this  ultimate  result, 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  association  provides  that  it  may,  at  any 
time,  by  a  majority  vote  extend  the  transactions  of  its  members  to 
United  States  bonds  or  other  securities. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  gold  speculation  the  indicator  in 
the  window  of  the  Gold  Room  was  the  only  mechanical  medium  for 
communicating  the  quotations  to  those  outside,  but  afterwards  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  association  applied  the  telegraph  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  these,  direct  from  the  room,  to  the  offices  of  all  who  chose  to 
pay  for  the  convenience,  and  this  system  was  immediately  extended  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  embracing  all  the  quotations  there,  while  rival  tele- 
graph companies  have  since  competed  for  the  business.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  commission  broker's  office  is  provided  with  two  instru- 
ments communicating  directly  with  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Gold  Room 
respectively,  one  for  recording  stock  transactions,  and  occasionally 
the  price  of  gold,  and  the  other  the  price  of  gold  only,  and  during  busi- 
ness hours,  which,  practically,  from  nine  to  six  have  been  wisely 
narrowed  to  from  ten  to  three  —  these  indicate  every  change rthat 
occurs.  These  instruments  are,  however,  no  longer  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Wall  Street,  but  are  to  be  found  in  hotels,  offices, 
restaurants,  stores,  and  private  residences  all  over  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  where  they  are  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the  quota- 
tions, while  in  addition  to  two  stock  telegraph  lines  there  is  a  third 
for  foreign  exchange,  European  market  reports,  and  miscellaneous 
telegraphic  advices. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Gold  Room  during  the  war  —  when  a 
heaving,  swaying  mass  of  excited  men  made  their  offers  and  bids  with 
semi-frantic  eagerness,  flushed  or  pallid  faces,  and  flashing  eyes  — 
could  now  see  in  it  but  little  beyond  the  fittings  of  the  apartment  to 
remind  them  of  the  days  gone  by.  The  body  is  still  there,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  has  departed,  and  it  is  well  that  it  has;  for  in  the 
old  war-times,  life  in  the  Gold  Room  was  one  of  ceaseless,  wearing, 
health-destroying,  feverish  excitement  from  morning  till  night,  every 
day  of  the  week  and  every  day  of  the  year,  but  the  Sabbath  and,  at 
long  intervals,  a  national  holiday.  Strong  men  broke  down  under 
the  strain,  and  weuk  ones  passed  from  the  Gold  Room  to  the  grave. 
Rich  men  became  poor,  and  poor  men  rich,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  almost  at  a  single 
throw  of  the  dice  of  fortune.  Millions  of  gold  were  bought  and  sold 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  an  apparent  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences that  savored  of  desperation.  Never  before  were  such  daring 
speculators  seen  in  the  United  States  as  those  that  gathered  from  all 
sections  of  the  coun-try  in  and  around  the  Gold  Room.  The  flame 
of  political  partisanship  united  with  the  burning  thirst  for  lucre  and 
impelled  them  to  daring  ventures.  The  Southern  and  South-western 
men  were  almost  invariably  rabid  secessionists  and  persistent  "  bulls," 
and  many  a  strong  Union  man  found  himself  a  "bear"  to  his  cost. 
The  secessionists  and,  consequently,  the  "bulls"  were  always  in  the 
majority  during  that  eventful  period,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  made  money 
fast,  only  to  lose  it  with  the  triumph  of  the  Union  arms  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Southern  Confederacy.     For  years  they  were  drunk  with 
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success,  and  then  suddenly,  or  gradually,  as  the  case  might  be,  like 
luckless  gamesters,  they  lost  all  their  previous  gains. 

Many  made  fortunes  by  the  fall  in  gold  following  Sherman's  suc- 
cessful march  and  Lee's  surrender.  I  knew  of  a  successful  stock 
operator,  not  an  habitual  dealer  in  gold,  who  went  into  the  Gold 
Room  one  afternoon  when  a  dispatch  came  that  Sherman  was  nearing 
the  coast,  and  sold  three  millions  "  short,"  and  kept  out  his  contracts 
until  he  had  made  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  profit.  He  was 
worth  several  millions  then,  the  fruit  of  successful  speculation  ;  but 
not  long  afterwards  he  left  Wall  Street,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  without  a  red,"  besides  being  a  defaulter  on  his  contracts.  His 
protested  notes,  given  in  settlement  of  his  indebtedness,  still  remind 
those  with  whom  he  had  dealings  that  he  was  once  somebody  in  Wall 
Street ;  but  now  he  is  a  nobody,  who  ekes  out  a  precarious  existence 
by  an  occasional  loan  from  a  friend  of  his  better  days,  or  tries  to 
make  a  trifle  by  getting  one  of  his  old  Wall  Street  acquaintances  to 
give  him  a  "put"  or  a  "call"  on  a  hundred  shares  of  stock.  Such 
wrecks  are  pitiable,  and  should  act  as  warnings  to  others,  but  they 
rarely  do  so.  Though  experience  is  dear,  every  one  seems  desirous 
of  buying  it  for  himself. 

The  Gold  Room  is  no  more  a  scene  of  disorder  and  angry  passions 
which  might  be  likened  to  a  den  of  hungry  wild  beasts  struggling  with 
each  other  for  the  bones  that  were  thrown  to  them.  Composure  has 
■  taken  the  place  of  delirium,  and  order  has  superseded  confusion.  The 
brokers  now  act  as  if  they  had  more  than  a  minute  longer  to  live,  and 
as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  allowing  themselves  time  to  eat  and  sleep. 
They  no  longer  rush  in  and  out  of  the  Gold  Room  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  catch  some  agile  thief  who  was  decamping  with  their  valu- 
ables, but  walk  i-n  and  out  leisurely,  and  make  their  bids  and  offers 
with  a  coolness  which  would  have  been  refreshing  when  the  fate  of 
the  republic  seemed  to  some  to  hang  trembling  in  the  balance.  There 
is  little  noise  or  animation  among  them,  and  their  orders  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  foreign  bankers  dealing 
in  exchange,  and  the  importers.  Speculation  in  gold  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  brokers  themselves,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
premium  being  too  slight  to  invite  outsiders,  wlw  have  to  pay  com- 
missions, to  dabble  in  the  market.  But  many  of  the  brokers  make  a 
living  by  catching  fluctuations  of  an  eighth  per  cent.  Events  may, 
however,  occur  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  Gold  Room,  which  will  infuse  something 
of  the  old  war-spirit  into  the  dealings  within  its  walls ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not,  and  that  its  future  history  will  be  marked  by 
monotony  and  a  slowly  but  steadily  declining  premium,  until  at  last 
greenbacks  and  gold  meet  at  par,  and  the  necessity  which  called  it 
into  existence  has  passed  away.  This  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  is  still  somewhat  remote,  and  the  sooner  it  is  reached  the 
better  for  us  all,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

KiNAHAN    CORNWALLIS. 
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HEIGH-HO! 

Bachelor  {loquitur.) 


H 


'EIGH-HO! 

Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 
Sitting,  lone,  here  in  the  gloaming, 
Stars  aglow,  and  bright  waves  foaming, 
Comes  this  rush  of  memory. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
Once  I  sat  here  by  the  maiden 
With  whose  name  my  thoughts  are  laden,- 
Who  could  make  this  earth  my  Aidenn. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 


Heigh-ho  ! 
She  sixteen,  and  fancy-free, — 
My  days  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
Leaf,  that  so  discounts  a  fellow 
With  no  gold  to  daze  the  e'e  : 
(Heigh-ho  !) 
When  I  made  her  that  poor  offer  — 
A  full  heart,  and  empty  coffer  — 
Why,  of  course,  she  spurned  my  proffer. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 


III. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
Used  to  take  her  on  my  knee, 
(Her,  the  child  !)  and  gaze  and  wonder 
Who'd  succumb  those  bright  eyes  under, 
When  she'd  grace  society  — 
(Heigh-ho  !) 
Thinking,  "  There'll  be  need  for  pity," 
Little  thinking  this,  my  ditty, 
Would  be  fonder  far  than  witty. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 
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Heigh-ho  ! 
Thoug-h  my  years  twice  hers  may  be. 
Still  I'm  young  in  heart  and  feeling  ; 
All  the  springs  of  love  revealing  ;  * 

Tun'd  to  passion's  every  key. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Those  young  dandies  round  her  moving, 
Ever  smirking,  primping,  gloving  — 
I  can  beat  them  all  at  loving. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 

V. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
'Mid  gay  crowds,  why  pensive  she  — 
Mirth  and  music  ever  near  her  ? 
Is  some  absent  voice  still  dearer 
Than  all  sounds  of  revelry  ? 
Heigh-ho  ! 
When  the  popinjays  beset  her. 
For  the  next  quadrille  to  get  her, 
How  their  empty  heads  must  fret  her  ! 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 


Heigh-ho  ! 
Should  she  chance  her  name  to  see, 
Carv'd  by  me  in  that  deep  wild  wood. 
When  we  stray'd  there  in  her  childhood, 
Is  she  lost  in  reverie  ? 
Heigh-ho  ! 
When  she  walks  beside  this  river, 
Sees  the  mirror'd  moonbeams  quiver, 
O'er  this  tryst-rock  sighs  she  ever  ? 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 

VII. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
On  the  land,  or  on  the  sea, 

I  must  meet  her  "as  a  stranger;" 
For  she  sees  in  friendship  danger. 
Is  that  danger  alJ  for  tne? 
Heigh-ho  ! 
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Would  that  I  had  never  met  her  — 
Would  that  I  might  now  forget  her- 
So  were  this  lone  life  less  bitter. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 


Heigh-ho  ! 
'Tis  of  woe's  extreme  degree, 
One  to  love,  yet  wed  another  — 
All  our  lifelong  hopes  to  smother  — 
Mourn,  and  live  on  memory, — 
(Heigh-ho !) 
Spectres  of  a  dead  loss  ever 
Threatening  man  from  wife  to  sever- 
Vanishing,  oh,  never,  never  ! 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 


Heigh-ho  ! 
Meddlers  fond  forgiven  be, 
Who  have  wrecked  some  heart's  pure  passion, 
If  for  pelf,  or  power,  or  fashion. 
Or  for  aught  save  God's  decree. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
They'll  have  need  to  be  forgiven  — 
They  who  heart  from  heart  have  riven  : 
Making  hells  can  not  win  heaven. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 

X. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 
Sitting,  lone,  here  in  the  gloaming. 
Stars  aglow,  and  bright  waves  foaming, 
Comes  this  rush  of  memory. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Once  I  sat  here  by  the  maiden 
With  whose  name  rny  thoughts  are  laden, — 
Who  could  make  this  earth  my  Aidenn. 
Heigh-ho  ! 
Wonder  if  she  cares  for  me  ! 

■  G.  W,  Archer. 
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III. 
Uncut  Pages. 

A  YOUNG  poet  came  to  Whittier  with  a  full  heart  and  a  scorch- 
ing criticism  of  some  verses  he  had  written.  Said  the  Friend- 
poet  mildly,  "Thee  did  not  write  for  that  man,"  implying  that  in  spite 
of  this  rebuff,  there  might  still  be  found  elsewhere  a  favorable  audi- 
ence for  his  literary  brother.  But  he  might  and  he  might  not  find 
his  audience;  perhaps  his  verses  would  be  learned  by  heart,  his  songs 
set  to  music  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  their  fate  to  lie  for- 
gotten on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers,  an  occasional  prying  eye 
glancing  up  and  down  the  uncut  pages  at  random  and  deciding 
against  the  verses  off-hand.  The  bugbear  of  the  young  author,  the 
critical  "general  reader,"  would  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  subject. 
So  in  life  there  are  seasons  when  we  sit  behind  closed  doors. 
Few,  perhaps  none,  attempt  to  invade  our  solitude.  We  are  not  on 
terms  with  the  world,  and  the  world  leaves  us  severely  alone.  These 
are  what  have  been  called  "the  enforced  pauses"  of  life.  Such  a 
pause  came  to  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who  was  led  "  aside  from  the 
multitude  "  before  the  Ephphatha  was  spoken  to  him. 

A  warm,  mellow  day  in  October.  The  windows  and  doors  of  a 
house  which  was  familiarly  known  as  the  House  Beautiful  by  its 
habitues,  and  as  Bishopthorpe  by  the  world  in  general,  stood  wide 
open  ;  and  the  golden  sunlight  and  fragrant  breath  of  October 
poured  into  the  broad  halls  and  up  the  noble  stairway,  and  through 
the  open-hearted  hospitable  rooms.  On  a  tete-a-tete  stone  balcony 
that  opened  out  from  a  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor,  were  two 
persons,  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  the  man  middle-aged,  care-worn,  pre- 
occupied, a  stranger  to  us  ;  the  woman  known  to  us  already  —  Mrs. 
Langdon  —  still  pretty  with  the  moonlight  prettiness  I  have  spoken 
of  before,  perhaps  with  the  difference  that  her  color  is  now  a  little 
more  fi.xed,  her  eyebrows  a  trifle  darker,  her  smile  a  little  more  set. 
But  a  very  pretty  woman  —  a  woman  who  cultivated  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing, and  who  has  had  her  successes  :  in  spite  of  which  she  still  remains 
Mrs.  Langdon.  She  has  an  independent  fortune,  and,  for  all  her  dainty 
womanish  ways,  independent  tastes.  She  made  up  her  mind  long 
ago  that  she  would  never  marry  again,  unless  by  so  doing  she  could 
better  her  condition.  She  kept  her  fancy  under  good  control  ;  she 
would  never  permit  herself  the  luxury  of  a  preference  that  would  not 
ensure  her  worldly  advantages.  She  had  not  given  Moritz  von  Wal- 
den  a  second  thought  when,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  had  sued  for 
her  love  —  h.e  at  the  outset  of  a  career  that  might  or  might  not  fulfil 
its  early  promise.  She  might,  give  him  a  different  answer  now. 
Fortune  had  smiled  uj^on  him  ;  he  had  made  money,  reputation.     To 
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a  still  greater  degree  had  her  present  companion,  who  had  moreover 
been  half  a  century  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  honors  and  dignities 
which  he  was  offering  to  Mrs.  Langdon's  acceptance.  She  was 
weighing  \\\& pros  and  cons  thoughtfully  now.  This  was  what  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  for  years  ;  she  had  always  felt  in  her  the 
capacity  to  succeed  as  a  queen  of  society.  For  this  she  had  cultivated 
her  tact,  her  grace  of  manner  and  person.  For  this  she  had  persisted  in 
a  life  that  was  a  little  above  the  ordinary  frivolous  life  of  a  woman  of 
pleasure  ;  she  had  kept  up  her  music,  read  a  little  history,  a  little, 
poetry,  a  little  French. 

There  was  a  drawback,  however,  to  her  marrying  Mr.  Dryfte. 
Parties  just  then  were  breaking  up:  old  platforms  were  falling  apart, 
and  new  ones  were  being  constructed  for  the  present  emergency  out 
of  odds  and  ends.  The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Dryfte  had  for  years 
harangued  his  constituents  had  gone  by  the  board  ;  it  was  a  question 
whether  a  few  planks  could  be  rescued  from  the  general  wreck  on 
which  he  could  make  a  stand  whilst  he  explained  to  his  old  friends 
that  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis.  Iq  other  words,  power  was 
changing  hands  ;  the  cards  of  office  were  to  be  dealt  around  again, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  re-elected.  Mrs.  Langdon 
knew  this  perfectly  well.  She  therefore  did  not  wish  to  commit 
herself  to  a  positive  answer  to  Mr.  Dryfte's  proposal  until  before  the 
elections  ne.xt  month.  It  would  be  one  thing  to  accept  him  if  he 
were  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  another  term  of  six 
years ;  it  would  be  quite  another  to  become  the  wife  of  a  retired  poli- 
tician, disappointed,  crusty,  prematurely  old.  But  she  did  not  give 
him  a  hint  of  her  method  of  reasoning.  She  had  pulled  a  soft,  lacy 
worsted  thing  over  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  as  she  laid  her  head 
against  the  rough  stone  wall  of  the  house,  she  looked  like  a  flower 
blooming  against  a  rock  ;  at  least  she  suggested  some  such  undevel- 
oped poetical  fancy  to  Mr.  Dryfte.  He  compared  his  own  life  to  that 
rough,  weather-beaten  stone.  If  only  he  could  persuade  this  woman 
to  soften  it  and  to  make  it  gracious.  He  had  known  few  refining 
influences.  Now  that  the  possibility  of  a  different  phase  of  life  had 
dawned  upon  him,  his  whole  nature  was  stirred  with  the  desire  to  win 
this  dainty,  lovely  creature,  who  would  transform  and  transfigure  his 
work-a-day  existence. 

This  is  how  Mrs.  Langdon  interpreted  herself  to  her  companion. 
"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  be  sure.  It  is  an 
injustice  to  youj  But  I  should  be  doing  you  a  still  greater  injustice 
if  I  were  to  accept  you  now  and  then  change  my  mind  afterwards." 

"  I  can  afford  to  wait,  on  the  hope  of  your  finally  accepting  me." 

"Ah,  yes  ;  but  how  can  I  be  sure?  At  the  end  of  the  six  months 
I  might  only  have  discovered  that  I  did  not  love  you.  How  strange  it 
is  that  with  me,  a  weak  woman,  should  rest  the  responsibility  of  the 
future  of  both  our  lives  !  "  She  sighed.  She  put  up  her  white,  jewelled 
hand  to  her  face.  He  looked  down  upon  her,  his  brows  contracted. 
She  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Will  you  give  me  one  month's  probation  ? " 
she  said.  "  I  will  make  up  my  mind  in  that  time.  After  all,  the  choice 
is  so  momentous  ;  I  ought  not  to  decide  in  a  hurry," 

"Very  well.  So  belt.  A  month  !  In  that;time,  then,  my  future 
will  be  decided  in  mor«  ways  than  one," 
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"What  do  you  mean?  Ah,  yes  ! — those  stupid  politics.  Ah  me! 
I  fear  your  heart  is  a  divided  empire." 

"  Nothing  has  ever  touched  my  heart  until  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  And  if  you  refuse  me,  nothing  will  ever  touch  it  again. 
Perhaps,  if  I  had  known  you  earlier,  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
you  to  like  me  ;  I  might  have  been  worthier  of  you.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  now  to  shake  off  the  outward  husk  of  hardness  and  coldness." 

"Oh!  but  —  indeed,  Mr.  Dryfte,  I  do  like  you.  And  as  for  the 
worthiness,  it  is  just  the  other  way — "  She  looked  up  with  her 
studied,  gentle  eagerness.  Here  a  quick  step  came  up  the  broad 
sweep  that  led  to  the  house  from  the  road.  A  man  with  clear,  keen 
hazel  eyes,  bright  brown  hair,  erect,  military  carriage,  raised  his  hat 
to  Mrs.  Langdon.  Mrs.  I.angdon  leaned  forward  and  dropped  a 
white  rose,  which  she  had  been  wearing,  to  the  new-comer,  Moritz 
von  Waklen,  who  picked  it  up,  bowed  again  in  recognition  of  the  gift, 
and  passed  under  the  balcony  into  the  house.  Mary  Churchill  was 
singing  at  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had  been  into  the 
village  of  Ritewell  for  the  mail,  which  he  now  handed  over  to  his 
cousin.  Bishop  Churchill's  housekeeper  and  eldest  daughter.  "Ah," 
Mary  said,  tearing  open  an  envelope  with  a  New  York  post-mark, 
"  this  is  from  Marga  Fleming.  She  is  coming,  Moritz  ;  she  will  be 
here  to-night.  We  will  wait  dinner  for  her  —  and,  Moritz,  you  will 
meet  her?  Didn't  you  tell  me  you  used  to  know  her?  So  that  you 
will  be  sure  to  recognise  each  other." 

"Yes,  I  used  to  know  her,"  and  Moritz  travelled  back  in  fancy  to 
a  certaip  summer  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  he  had  had  a  poetical 
admiration  for  a  tall,  fair,  simple-mannered  Margaret  Fleming  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  had  had  a  romantic  attachment  for  Mrs. 
Langdon,  and  had  implored  her  to  marry  him.  He  had  bravely  out- 
grown the  latter :  would  it  be  proved  that  the  former  fancy  had  been 
equally  a  delusion?  Perhaps  the  Reine  Marguerite  of  his  memory 
,  used  cosmetics  now,  and  was  inaccurate  in  her  statements,  and  rolled 
her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  had  always  done  so,  only  he  had  not  been 
sufficiently  well-instructed'  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  effect. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  sorry  she  was  coming.  He  had  had  enough 
of  foolish  wisdom  or  wise  folly  of  late. 

Like  a  good  cousin,  however,  he  did  not  require  to  be  twice 
reminded  of  the  hour  of  the  coming  train  ;  he  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform  when  the  locomotive  tore  shrieking  into  Ritewell. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  had  reined  the  Bishop's  ponies  in  front  of  the 
House  Beautiful,  and  Mary  Churchill  was,  with  outstretched  arms, 
usurping  his  place  and  assisting  his  self-possessed,  serene  companion 
out  of  the  phaeton.  Nannie  and  Eva  Churchill  drifted  down  the 
sweep  also  to  welcome  the  stranger,  looking  like  clouds  of  evening  in 
their  white  dresses  and  rose-colored  ribbons.  The  Bishop  stood  in 
the  doorway,  with  cordial  hand-shake  of  welcome  ;  and  twenty  minutes 
later,  at  the  dinner-table,  Mrs.  Langdon  renewed  her  former  acquain- 
tance with  Miss  Fleming,  who  was  also  made  known  to  the  two  other 
guests,  Mr.  Dryfte,  and  the  young  rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Hope, 
whom  Eva  Churchill  was  going  t.o  marry. 

Even  by  gas-light.  Von  Walden  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  Miss 
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Fleming's  smooth,  fresh  skin  had  never  known  cosmetics  j  he  also 
argued  to  himself  that  those  calm,  "  regnant "  eyes  of  hers  were  not 
the  kind  that  rolled.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  classify  her  with  the 
good  women  whom,  during  "  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal 
life,"  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  single  out  of  the  evil  world  as 
being  above  the  necessity  of  artifice  and  subterfuge.  For  the  rest, 
she  had  changed.  An  Alruna-Maiden,  a  Pallas-Athene  :  how  was  it 
that  a  Reine  Marguerite  had  developed  into  these? 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  desired  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  this 
respect  that  he  cultivated  Miss  Fleming's  acquaintance  assiduously 
during  the  next  few  days.  He  neglected,  thereby,  the  avowed  object 
of  his  visit  to  Bishopthorpe ;  he  had  run  down  there  for  a  week's 
shooting,  for  which  the  neighborhood  was  famous,  and  of  which  he 
had  availed  himself  for  the  last  few  years,  since,  in  fact,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  these  cousins  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  an 
American  woman.  Mr.  Dryfte  left  Bishopthorpe  the  day  after  Reine 
Marguerite's  arrival,  consequently  it  devolved  upon  Moritz  to  supply 
his  place,  as  far  as  it  in  him  lay,  to  Mrs.  Langdon  ;  but  he  did  not  view 
his  duty  in  that  light.  He  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  Mrs.  Langdon  ; 
in  fact,  he  conceived  that  he  owed  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
decided  more  wisely  for  them  both  in  the  past  than  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  do  ;  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  embark  upon 
one  of  those  long,  beguiling  voyages  of  sentiment  to  which  this 
Lureley  was  in  the  habit  of  alluring  her  swains.  He  had  not  been  a 
man  of  society  of  late;  but  whenever  he  had  put  on  white  kid-gloves 
and  a  white  cravat  and  presented  himself  at  this  German  or  that 
reception,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  witness  the  progress  of  first  one 
and  then  another  of  Mrs.  Langdon's  flirtations.  Perhaps  his  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  her  had  set  him  on  his  guard.  Month  by  month 
she  had  smiled  more  and  more  sweetly  upon  him  ;  month  by  month 
he  had  ignored  the  meaning  in  those  soft  eyes  of  hers.  Colonel  von 
Walden  was  a  rising  man  by  this  time,  a  man  whom  it  was  the 
fashion  to  court.  He  had  made  money  ;  he  had  been  successful  in 
his  profession  of  civil-engineering;  he' had  made,  also,  several 
ventures  in  public  life  that  had  been  applauded.  He  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  soldier  of  fortune  of  a  few  years  back. 

Reine  Marguerite  is  sitting  in  the  broad  windov/-seat  of  the  library, 
reading  a  letter  from  her  Aunt  ]\iary  which  came  in  the  morning's 
mail.  Colonel  von  Walden  comes  to  the  doo'r  of  the  lofty  scarlet  and 
walnut  room,  sees  Reine  Marguerite  in  one  of  the  alcoves  and  comes 
towards  her.  "From  your  sister.?"  he  asks,  as  Reine  Marguerite 
folds  up  her  letter  composedly. 

"From  Edith.  She  is  Mrs.  Sullivan  now,  living  ^  the  Norfolk 
Navy-yard.     Aunt  Mary  is  with  her." 

"And  your  other  sister  ?  " 

"When  I  came  here,  and  Aunt  Mary  went  to  Edith  for  a  month, 
Sister  Agnes  pleased  herself  in  her  own  way.  She  is  working  for  a 
while  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Barnabas  in  New  York." 

Moritz  von  Walden  looked  the  genuin-e  compassion  which  most 
men  feel  when  they  hear  of  a  woman's  havinj;  embraced  the  religious 
life.     "That  seems  to  me  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  life  and  youth." 
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"I  don't  know.  Religious  communities  are  the  most  available 
machinery  I  know  of  for  devoting  one's  self  to  the  noblest  work  on 
earth.  But  it  takes  an  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion  that  only  a  few 
women,  like  Sister  Agnes,  are  equal  to." 

"  I  am  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  a  life  that  is  against  Nature." 

"  Nevertheless  you  are  a  man  who  would  be  in  sympathy  with  any 
ideal."  Von  Walden  was  insensibly  flattered  at  being  made  the 
subject  of  an  analysis,  even  were  it  a  mistaken  one.  "And  in  the 
world,  how  many  of  us  attain  to  our  ideals?  Now  I  have  the  ideal 
of  a  life  —  a  life  like  a  stainless  white  column,  an  apart  life  ;  one  with 
a  blessing  on  it,  like  the  blessing  on  the  head  of  Joseph  who  was 
separate  from  his  brethren." 

"And  which  I,  a  man  of  the  world,  testify  that  I  have  seen  lived  in 
the  world." 

"But  not  as  a  general  rule?  Is  not  the  fulfilment  more  like  this.?" 
and  she  handed  him  a  book  in  her  lap.  He  read  :  "  '  What  is  the  use 
of  the  cloister  in  the  midst  of  society,  if  it  is  not  a  focus  and  a  centre 
of  morality  and  religion,  diffusing  and  planting  deeply  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  ideas  of  honesty,  justice  and  virtue,  in  order  to  temper 
and  hold  in  balance  the  brutal  force  of  the  passions,  which  threaten 
continually  to  absorb  all  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  men.'  Your 
author?  Ah! — the  Padre  Marchese,  a  friar  of  San  Marco."  He 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  then  as  he  closed  it  he  said 
abruptly,  looking  at  her  fresh,  fair,  serious  face,  with  a  half-smile  : 
"  I  find  you  still  Reine,  still  Marguerite ;  and  yet  you  have  ceased  to 
bloom  as,  your  namesakes  do,  finding  your  reward  '  in  the  blooming 
of  the  flower.' " 

"  Marguerites  are  spring-flowers,"  she  answered,  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  in  her  tones.  A  keener  sweep  of  air  from  the  open  window 
near  her  made  her  pull  up  her  scarlet  shawl  around  her.  "That  had 
a  suggestion  of  winter.     I  detest  winter." 

"You  agree  with  Musset  that  'I'hiver  est  une  maladie.'  So  you 
are  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  Nature  in  all  her  moods  and  tenses  ?  " 

"O  faithful  Nature!" — relaxing,  as  she  turned  her  head,  and  the 
glorious  autumn  landscape  greeted  her.  "After  all,  it  is  this  season 
which  is  'filled  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year' — don't  you  think  so?  " 

"Yes  —  there  is  a  loving  feeling  in  the  air.  And  those  maple- 
leaves  are  the  very  color  of  Catawba  grapes,  and  we  are  wasting  the 
time  indoors !  Let  me  pull  you  up  the  river  in  Mary's  boat,  to  a 
place  I  know  of  where  as  late  as  last  week  there  were  growing  tre- 
mendous daisies,  like  those  you  used  to  trim  your  hat  with  at  Blue 
Ridge." 

So  she  pulled  her  scarlet  shawl  all  the  way  up  to  her  ears,  and  on 
her  way  out  of  the  house  tilted  a  chance  garden-hat  over  her  eyes, 
and  followed  Colonel  von  Walden  to  the  boat-house,  where  he  made 
his  preparations  for  the  voyage.  They  were  gone  the  rest  of  the 
morning  ;  in  fact  they  did  not  make  their  reappearance  at  the  lunch- 
table  at  all.  Had  this,  anything  to  do  with  Mrs.  Langdon's  sulky 
silence  at  this  meal?  "Poor  thing!  you  are  bored  to  death,"  cried 
Nannie  Churchill,  whose  especial  charge  she  was.  "  But  never  mind, 
you  will  have  a  good  time  to-night.     You  are  perishing  of  ennui ;  no 
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one  to  flirt  with  even.  Moritz  is  so  absorbed  in  Marga  —  who  looks 
straight  over  his  head  at  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  all  thanks  —  that 
he  has  no  eyes  for  any  one  else." 

"How  shockingly  that  Miss  Fleming  dresses!"  Mrs.  Langdon 
permitted  herself  the  luxury  of  remarking.  She  was  a  sensible 
woman,  also,  to  this  extent,  that  she  considered  taste  in  dress  one  of 
the  cardinal  social  virtues. 

Mary  Churchill  looked  unhappy,  but  had  nothing  to  say  ;  however, 
she  inwardly  resolved  to  preside  at  Reine's  Marguerite's  toilette  on 
that  night,  when  they  were  to  be  "  at  home  "  to  their  friends.  But 
alas!  the  resources  of  Reine  Marguerite's  wardrobe  were  limited  in- 
deed. That  black  Hernani  of  hers  was  the  only  approach  to  any- 
thing like  "store-clothes."  So  provoking!  Just  from  Europe  too. 
But  then  the  Flemings  always  had  been  the  same,  spending  the  little 
money  they  had  on  everything  before  they  thought  of  clothes. 

After  a  while  she  saw  Marga  and  Von  VValden  saunter  homewards, 
Marga  with  a  huge  and  gorgeous  bunch  of  autumn-leaves  in  her 
hands.  Von  Walden  with  one  white  daisy  in  his  button-hole.  True  to 
Mary's  prophetic  vision,  Marga  arrayed  herself  for  the  evening  in  the 
identical  Hernani.  But  she  pinned  a  flaming  bit  of  sumach  about 
her  heavy  coil  of  golden  hair,  and  made  other  glowing  bits  of  sumach 
and  maple  a  bouquet  de  corsage  for  her  square-necked  dress.  And  so 
attired  she  was  very  simple,  stately  and  beautiful.  A  bouquet  of 
roses  was  brought  to  her  door  as  she  was  about  to  go  down  stairs, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  von  Walden's  card,  which  she  carried, 
looking  as  fresh  and  as  dewy  as  they  herself. 

The  rooms  were  filling  fast.  Marga  sat  apart,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  photograph-album.  Mrs.  Langdon  was  prome- 
nading up  and  down  with  Colonel  von  Walden,  and  enjoying  the 
success  of  her  little  manoeuvre  to  engross  him. 

"  How  silent  Miss  Fleming  is  !  '*  she  said,  with  a  half-veiled  sneer, 
glancing  towards  Marga;  "  her  only  — 

'Conversation  in  her  eyes, 
The  golden  silence  of  the  Greek.'" 

"  They  are  very  beautiful,  eloquent  eyes,  certainly,"  Von  Walden 
answered,  carelessly  ;  and  then  he  asked  Mrs.  Langdon  to  waltz. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hope  and  Eva  Churchill  had  joined  Marga. 
"Looking  at  photographs?"  Eva  said.  "That  is  an  old  book  of 
Moritz's  which  he  unearthed  at  our  request.  Such  queer  old 
pictures !  " 

"I  wonder  why  he  keeps  them,"  Mr.  Hope  said.  "Old-fashioned 
cartes-de-visite  have  such  an  outre  look." 

"  Moritz  says  he  has  a  very  tender  feeling  for  all  these  funny  people. 
Old  friends,  you  see.  He  says  he  never  throws  away  a  picture  of  a 
friend  that  has  been  given  him.  Rather  sentimental,  I  tell  him.  He 
has  one  of  you  somewhere  here,  Marga  ;  awfully  queer-looking." 

They  came  to  it  presently  —  yellowed,  out  of  date.  A  girl  with 
great  eyes,  and  heavy  hair  braided  down  her  back.  "Was  that  ever 
I?  "  Reine  Marguerite  said,  laughing. 

"We  told  him  the  other  day  it  was  a  libel  on  you,"  Eva  continued, 
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"  and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  tear  it  up.  He  said  that  you  gave  it 
to  him  yourself,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  very  best  of  reasons. 
Then  all  these  old  women  with  spectacles  and  caps,  right  in  the  front 
of  the  book — " 

Marga  was  still  staring  at  her  own  carte.  She  remembered  per- 
fectly the  day  she  had  given  it  to  Moritz.  How  he  had  looked  at  it 
and  then  at  her  critically,  and  had  thanked  her  and  told  her  that  he 
meant  to  make  a  sketch  of  her  with  that  as  a  suggestion.  It  had  been 
a  day  of  "  long,  blue,  solemn,"  summer-hours.  She  had  been  fluttered, 
happy  ;  he,  careless,  courteous,  admiring.  How  long  ago  it  all  was  ! 
Pshaw  !  how  silly  she  had  been  !  She  wondered  if  he  still  remembered 
how  silly. 

"We  are  examining  your  collection  of  Shems,  Hams,  and  Japhets, 
Moritz,"  Eva  said,  as  her  cousin  came  up,  presently. 

He  evidently  only  half  liked  the  joke.  He  had  the  German  sensi- 
tiveness to  ridicule.  "I  see  you  have  found  your  own  '  counterfeit 
presentment'  in  the.  ark.  Miss  Fleming,"  he  said  to  Marga;  where- 
upon, she  scribbled  on  the  back  of  the  photograph,  and  passed  it  to 
him  : — 

"  Beneath  the  rose  I  say  to  you  — 
Beneath  the  rose  I  tell  you  true  — 
Things  alter  so,  as  time  goes  by, 
I  am  not  sure  if  I  be  I." 

Here  Mary  brought  up  one  or  two  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  her 
acquaintance.  She  danced,  she  promenaded  ;  she  made  so  many  new 
friends  that  she  had  very  little  time  left  to  bestow  upon  her  old 
friends.  Colonel  von  Walden  was  crossing  the  hall  on  a  message  he 
had  been  charged  with  by  his  cousin  Mary  to  the  band-leader,  when 
Mrs.  Langdon  reached  to  him  the  daisy  he  had  been  wearing  during 
the  evening  in  his  button-hole,  and  which  had  finally  fallen  out. 

"  I  respect  the  follies  of  the  heart,"  she  said,  with  a  deepening  of 
dimples  and  a  raising  of  eyebrows — "  and  so  I  restore  vou  your  '  little 
faded  flower.' "  '  •  ' 

He  stopped,  pinned  it  in  again  carefully.  "You  are  adrift,  as 
usual,"  he  assured  her,  nevertheless,  with  easy  impertinence.  But  she 
flushed  in  displeasure,  although  for  the  nonce  she  could  think  of 
nothing  more  annihilating  than,  "  Really,  Colonel  von  Walden  ;"  a 
retort  which  is,  however,  as  an  impromptu,  as  withering  as  any  in  the 
feminine  armory. 

The  evening  wore  away.  The  guests  scattered.  Reine  Marguerite 
finally  concluded  a  stroll  in  the  hall  with  Von  Walden  by  a  tete-a- 
t^te  in  a  bow-window,  from  which  there  was  a  glorious  view  of  the 
moon  on  the  river.  She  had  found  her  way  here,  first  with  one,  then 
with  another,  half-a-dozen  times  already,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Standing  here  now,  her  foot  struck  against  something  on  the  floor. 
Von  Walden  and  she  both  stooped  sunultaneously,  but  it  was  she 
who  picked  up  the  bouquet  of  roses  he  had  given  her.  She  looked 
conscience-stricken.  "Nay,"  he  said,  "leave  them;  you  had  dropped 
them,  forgotten  them.  Do  not  wrong  them  by  an  after-thought  of 
compassion." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  ^^ — surprise  that  he  should  show  so 
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much  feeling  about  such  a  trifle.  Then  —  "  You  are  hopelessly  senti- 
mental," she  said  sedately  ;  "  nevertheless,  I  have  my  sentiment  too. 
I  shall  take  the  bouquet  up  stairs,  which  a  friend  brought  me,  and  put 
it  in  water." 

While  she  was  doing  so,  she  could  not  help  recalling  again  the 
look  on  his  face.  Did  he  still  think  she  was  the  foolish,  susceptible, 
credulous  girl  she  used  to  be  ?     At  all  events,  since  those  days, 

"  She  had  tried  in  a  crucible 
To  what  speeches,  like  gold,  are  reducible." 

Although,  alas,  alas  !  her  schooling  had  made  her  no  happier,  even  if 
it  had  made  her  wiser. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  setting  moon, 
the  countless  throbbing  stars.  Thank  Heaven  for  these  faithful  wit- 
nesses of  the  Divine  constancy  and  unchangingness !  Man  pursued 
his  fickle  way — death  came  —  friendship  faltered  —  love  altered  — 
and  that  same  moon,  those  same  stars,  looked  down  on  it  all. 

Her  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  grave  in  her  past.  She  could 
think  of  it  steadily  now,  without  tears,  if  with  the  old  dull  heart-ache 
still.  Suddenly  a  wild  longing  to  go  back  to  the  old  life  in  Italy,  the 
old  love  there,  seized  her,  with  a  bitter  discontent  with  her  present 
chilled  life,  empty,  unsatisfied. 

Then  a  rebellious,  wild  desire  came  over  her  to  put  an  end  to  it  all. 
Death!  Oh  if  she  could  only  die!  Death  —  oblivion  —  no  more 
remembrance,  no  more  disappointment. 

But —  there  was  said  to  be  a  life  after  death.  In  that  mohient  of 
sharp  conflict,  she  felt  an  assurance  that  there  was.  The  grave  was 
simply  a  gate  into  ia  different  life  ;  but  still  life.  This  was  the  world 
of  the  Living  God.  There  was  no  appeal  from  the  law  of  being 
which  had  called  her  into  existence. 

Years  ago,  Sister  Agnes  had  said  to  her :  "  Death  may  or  may  not 
bring  peace  ;  but  peace  certainly  is  to  be  found  in  life.  It  consists  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  God."  This  was  a  Pentecostal  moment 
with  Reine  Marguerite.  She  saw  now  how  this  might  be.  She  saw 
this  in  a  flash  of  light,  which  it  might  be  years  before  she  could  weave 
into  the  tissue  of  her  life.  But  a  miraculous  tranquillity  stole  over 
her,  as  entire  and  as  soothing  as  the  passionate  despair  of  a  while 
ago  had  been  overwhelming ;  a  foretaste  of  the  blessed  resignation 
which  is,  if  often  the  latest,  perhaps  the  most  precious  gift  and 
grace. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  von  Walden  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  piazza  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Langdon 
joined  him.  "That  cigar  is  a  protest  against  companionship,  but  it 
will  be  a  charity  to  talk  to  me.  Have  you  seen  the  morning  papers? 
Mr.  Dryfte  has  been  making  a  speech  in  Chicago  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
things  are  going  against  his  party.  It  will  go  awfully  hard  with  him 
if  he  is  defeated.     His  re-election  is  the  only  thing  he  cares  for." 

"  Except  Mrs.  Langdon." 

"That  is  nonsense  ;  Mr.  Dryfte  no  more  cares  for  me  than  he  cares 
for  the  statue  on  the  top  .of  the  Washington  Capitol.  Not  as  much, 
as  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  No  more  thinks  of  me  than  I  do 
of  him,  and  that  is  sayhig  a  great  deal." 
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"  Ah,  is  it?  Let  me  say  that  I  had  formed  a  different  opinion  as 
to  you  both.  Besides,  you,  a  woman  of  the  world,  even  if  it  were  a 
question  of  selling  your  birthright,  think  for  what  a  very  substantial 
mess  of  pottage." 

"  If  I  marry  again  I  shall  consult  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  I  shall 
never  make  a  marriage  of  ambition." 

"Perhaps  not  a  mere  marriage  of  ambition." 

"  You  misjudge  me  ;  you  always  misjudge  me."  There  was  genuine 
emotion  in  her  voice.  Von  Walden  thought  it  expedient  to  waive  the 
subject,  but  Mrs.  Langdon  hurried  on.  "  No  doubt  this  is  one  of 
Time's  revenges.  Once  I  did  not  know  you,  did  not  estimate  you 
as  I  do  now." 

She  put  up  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Reine  Marguerite  coming 
to  the  door,  saw  them  apparently  deep  in  conversation,  and  withdrew. 
"Not  at  the  last  chapter  of  that  love-affair  yet?"  she  soliloquised,  as 
she  strolled  off  again,  into  the  dining-room  this  time,  where  Mary  was 
putting  up  a  basket'  of  chicken-broth  and  wine-jelly  to  take  to  a  sick 
woman  in  Ritewell.  It  was  Eva's  morning  in  the  parish  school,  and 
she  was  to  carry  the  basket.  She  was  engaged  now  in  making  out  a 
list  of  grievances  to  her  father  against  the  school-teacher,  who  rapped 
the  children  over  the  knuckles,  and  did  not  know  the  rivers  of  Asia 
by  heart,  so  Eva  said ;  and  the  Bishop  was  benevolently  condoning 
Miss  Smith's  shortcomings.  "  Visitors,"  cries  Eva,  as  the  front  door 
bell  rings.  "  You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  Mary ;  I  am  late  as  it  is," 
and  she  hurries  away.  In  fact,  the  morning  tidal-wave  of  visitors  to 
the  House  Beautiful  has  set  in.  These  good  and  handsome 
Churchills,  with  their  peach-bloom  complexions,  velvety,  dark  eyes, 
and  constant  hearts,  are  very  much  beloved.  This  time  the  Misses 
Singleton  have  called.  "  That  gawky  Miss  Singleton  who  was  here 
last  night,"  announces  Mrs.  Langdon  to  Von  Walden  as  the  lady  in 
question  comes  round  the  sweep.  "  And  that  little  sister  of  hers  she 
keeps  in  short  dresses.  Miss  Singleton  told  me  last  night  she  herself 
was  just  nineteen." 

"  She  will  never  see  thirty  again." 

"  The  other  one  is  pretty  now ;  I  hope  she  will  not  grow  like  her 
sister." 

"I  hope  she  will  be  more  truthful,"  Von  Walden  said,  discontent- 
edly. What  cared  he  for  these  Singletons?  However,  he  hears 
through  the  open  window,  presently.  Miss  Fleming's  voice  in  the 
drawing-room.  "  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  polite  for  us  to 
go  in  to  these  people?"  he  proposes,  with  a  sudden  access  of  con- 
sideration.    To  which  his  companion  rather  sulkily  accedes. 

Mrs.  Langdon  has  been  a  month  already  at  Bishopthorpe,  and  yet 
she  still  postpones  the  day  of  her  departure  from  day  to  day.  She 
has  an  undefined  intention  of  returning  to  the  city  with  Colonel  von 
Walden  when  he  returns  ;  and  he  also  lingers  and  lingers.  He 
makes  no  secret  to  his  cousins  of  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of 
Bishopthorpe  for  him.  Mrs.  Langdon  also  unwillingly  admits  that 
Marga  Fleming  is  the  magnet.  Reine  Marguerite  herself  is  the  only 
person  who  does  not  dream  that*  such  is  the  case.  Devotion  —  in- 
terest —  has  not  Von  Walden  shown  these  to  her  once  before  ;  has  he 
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not  shown  them  to  twenty  others  since  ?  Meanwhile,  the  month  of 
Mr.  Dryfte's  probation  slips  by  ;  he  has  been  gone  two  weeks. 

Early  one  morning  Moritz  received  a  telegram  which  obliged  him 
to  hurry  off  to  Baltimore  immediately;  he  left  on  the  early  train,  and 
was  gone  when  the  family  assembled  at  the  breakfast-table.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Langdon  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him, 
asking  him  to  attend  to  some  business  of  hers,  which  would  necessi- 
tate an  answer  if  he  were  gone  several  days.  Because  he  had  the 
intention  of  returning,  so  he  gave  Mary  to  understand  in  the  few  lines 
he  left  for  her. 

They  all  missed  him.  He  had  "  un  talent  pour  vivre,"  and  he  made 
the  house  gay  and  bright.  He  played  chess  and  talked  politics  and 
science  with  the  Bishop ;  he  helped  Mary  with  her  plans  for  what  he 
called  the  amelioration  of  the  human  species ;  he  read  German  and 
sang  duetts  with  Eva  ;  he  rode  with  Nannie  and  Mrs.  Langdon  ;  he 
did  a  little  of  all  these  things  with  Reine  Marguerite,  who  had  fitted 
with  singular  readiness  into  all  the  Churchill  doings.  She  was  the 
one  who  should  have  missed  him  the  most,  whereas  perhaps  she 
missed  him  the  least.  But  she  did  take  occasion  to  be  very  sorry  for 
Mrs.  Langdon,  who  would  sit  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  novel  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  or  would  stare  listlessly  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers, 
for  want  of  a  better  occupation,  whilst  the  others  chattered  and  laughed 
around  her.  Reine  Marguerite's  theory  about  her  was  that  she  was 
in  love  with  Moritz  von  VValden,  and  that  they  were  going  to  be 
married  finally  —  but  that  he  had  only  so  much  love  to  give  her  as  he 
could  spare  trom  money-making  and  pleasure-seeking.  Upon  the 
whole  she  pitied  Mrs.  Langdon. 

A  day  or  two's  absence  convinced  Von  Walden,  for  his  part,  that 
he  had  lost  his  heart  —  to  use  a  trite  phrase  to  convey  a  very  real 
fact.  He  was  overwhelmingly  busy  whilst  in  town,  but  he  still  found 
time  to  think  of  Reine  Marguerite.  He  had  found,  or  at  least  he 
had  seen  the  one  good  thing  which  would  make  his  life  complete.  A 
discontent  with,  a  disgust  for  all  other  things  took  possession  of  him 
which  had  hitherto  engrossed  him.  If  Reine  Marguerite  would  marry 
him,  he  resolved  that  he  would  work  harder  than  ever,  make  the  most 
of  himself,  make  her  proud  of  him.  If  not,  he  would  throw  up  his 
hand  —  what  did  he  care  for  the  dusty  tread-mill  of  business  and 
ambition  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  He  would  go  to  Europe,  idle,  kill 
time.  S.uch  was  his  present  mood  ;  a  mood  unworthy  of  a  hero  of  a 
story,  I  have  no  doubt. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  run  up  again  to  Bishopthorpe 
for  one  day  at  least,  even  if  he  were  obliged  to  return  the  following 
day.  In  fact,  he  could  ill  spare  even  that  one  day ;  he  was  caught  in 
the  machinery  of  brokerage  and  contracts  and  wire-pulling  —  other 
men's  affairs  as  well  as  nis  own  —  and  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away  without  a  sacrifice  ;  but  one  day  he  could  and  would  seize  upon. 
He  wrote  to  Reine  Marguerite  that  he  was  coming  •  he  quieted  his 
conscience  as  regarded  Mrs.  Langdon  by  telling  hiuiself  that  he  could 
answer  her  very  much  better  in  person.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
thought  upon  the  composition  of  this  letter,  although  it  was  brief 
enough   and  simple  enough.     The  woman  he  was  writing  to  was  so 
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"imperial,  plain,  and  true"  herself,  that  one  adopted  towards  her  a 
simple  diction  unconsciously.  But  he  told  her  that  he  had  a  story  to 
tell  her:  would  she  listen  to  it?  He  asked  her  to  give  him  an  hour 
or  two  for  himself  out  of  the  one  day  he  could  be  at  Bishopthorpe. 
Would  she  walk  with  him  after  breakfast  on  Thursday,  the  day  he 
would  be  there  ?  He  was  naturally  anxious  to  make  sure  of  an  inter- 
view, as  otherwise  there  were  a  dozen  different  engagements  which 
she  might  make.  He  wrote  on  Tuesday  ;  the  letter  would  reach  her 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

About  this  time  the  Churchills  were  taken  with  an  astronomical 
fever.  Mr.  Hope  was  the  Kepler  of  the  party,  and  as  fond  of  deliv- 
ering amateur  lectures  on  the  subject  as  are  most  of  his  sex  on  all 
kindred  themes.  There  was  a  succession  of  marvellous  auroras  just 
now  besides,  which  afforded  an  excellent  excuse  for  after-dark 
excursions  to  the  church  midway  between  Ritev/ell  and  Bishopthorpe, 
the  tower  of  which  was  an  admirable  post  of  observation.  On  that 
very  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Hope  had  come  to  say  that  it  would  be 
well  worth  their  while  to  take  the  walk,  so  they  started  off  in  the 
clear,  frosty,  starlight  night. 

It  was  a  walk  of  half-a-mile  by  the  road,  but  only  about  a  stone's 
throw  across  the  fields.  They  were  a  gay  party  of  perhaps  twelve, 
divided  in  knots  of  twos  and  threes.  There  was  more  laughing  and 
merry-making  than  spirit  of  scientific  research.  In  fact,  when  they 
reached  St.  Stephen's,  it  was  found  that  only  three  or  four  of  the  num- 
ber cared  to  climb  the  tower ;  the  rest  would  wait  below. 

The  door  of  the  belfry  opened  on  the  cemetery.  Within  was  a  little 
vestibule,  then  a  narrow  winding  stairway  ;  up  these  to  an  open  place 
on  top,  surrounded  by  a  railing.  Here  his  audience  disposed  them- 
selves on  wooden  benches,  and  Mr.  Hope  proceeded  to  lecture. 
Meanwhile  the  Vandals  below  called  up  to  them  disrespectful  inquiries 
regarding  the  "  Roaring,  Bawling  Alice,"  which  the  astronomers  re- 
ceived in  dignified  silence.  The  .Vandals  included  Nannie,  Mr. 
Robert  Acres  of  the  neighborhood,  two  Miss  Merrymans  who  had 
arrived  at  the  House  Beautiful  the  night  before,  and  three  or  four 
young  men  who  had  walked  over  from  Ritewell  for  the  evening. 
This  festive  party  adjourned  to  the  highway  presently,  and  sat  on 
stones  by  the  wayside,  and  composed  nonsense-verses,  and  made 
very  merry,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  laughter. 

"  By-the-bye,"  Mr.  Hope  was  saying  on  the  tower,  "  I  stopped  at 
the  post-office  and  brought  you  over  your  mail." 

"  Oh,  was  there  a  letter  for  me  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Langdon  eagerly, 
"  I  can't  be  sure,  but  I  think  not."     He  was  standing  next  to  Mrs. 
Langdon,  and   he   took  out  a  bundle  of  letters  and  papers  and  laid 
them  on  her   lap.     "  I  will  hold  a  match,"  he  said,  striking  one, 
"  while  you  look  them  over." 

"  '  Miss  Margaret  Fleming ' —  one  for  you,"  she  read,  in  the  flicker- 
ing light.  "  Baltimore  newspaper  for  Bishop  Churchill.  New  York 
paper  —  Bishop  Churchill.  Miss  Churchill  —  for  you,  Mary.  Bishop 
Churchill  —  Bishop  Churchill.     That  is  all.     Nothing  for  me." 

But  it  was  not  all.     There  was  another  letter  directed  to    Miss 
Margaret  Fleming.     It  was  directed  in  Moritz  von  Walden's  hand- 
28 
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writing,  which  Mrs.  Langdon  had  recognised  instantly.  So  he  was 
writing  to  Marga  Fleming  instead  of  to  herself,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do?  A  jealous  hate  flamed  up  in  her  heart.  She  did  not  stop  to 
argue,  to  consider;  she  slipped  the  letter  into  her  pocket  —  the  girl 
should  never  see  it ! 

Mary  started  up  after  a  while  and  declared  that  they  must  go 
home.  Mr.  Hope  struck  another  match,  by  means  of  which  brilliant 
illumination  they  groped  their  way  down  again  ;  then  home,  across 
the  fields,  under  the  palpitating  rose-tinted  heavens.  Half-way  home, 
Mrs.  Langdon  putting  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  missed  the  letter  she 
had  put  there.  Where  was  it?  Where  had  she  dropped  it?  Was  it 
fated  after  all  to  fall  into  Marga's  hands  ?  She  bethought  herself. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  pulled  out  her  handkerchief  just  before 
leaving  the  belfry  ;  no  doubt  she  had  pulled  the  letter  out  at  the 
same  time.  She  hesitated.  The  others  were  all  a  little  in  advance, 
and  they  were  all  engrossed  with  each  other ;  she  would  not  be 
missed,  especially  in  the  mysterious  clare-obscure  which  made  them 
all  look  ghostly  and  shadowy.  In  another  moment  she  had  retraced 
her  steps  and  was  turning  the  knob  of  the  door  of  the  tower.  She 
ran  up  stairs  swiftly,  and  looked  around  eagerly  for  the  letter.  As 
she  stood  there,  footsteps  approached.  The  sexton  of  the  church  it 
was,  who  had  been  into  Ritewell  on  an  errand,  and  was  now  returning 
to  his  home  beyond  Bishopthorpe.  Mr.  Hope  had  given  instructions 
to  lock  the  door  as  he  went  by  ;  he  stopped  to  do  so  now.  Mrs. 
Langdon  stumbled  down  stairs  hurriedly,  suspecting  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  found  the  door  securely  locked.  She  shook  it  violently ; 
she  could  still  hear  for  her  part  old  Post's  retreating  footsteps  ;  but 
he  heard  not,  so  heeded  not.  Unfortunately  for  her  in  her  present 
predicament,  his  deafness  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Reine  Marguerite  hurried  into  the  house  to  read  her  letter.  From 
Edith.  It  called  for  a  sudden  alteration  of  her  plans.  Edith  wrote 
that  her  husband  had  been  ordered  to  sea,  to  join  the  East  India 
squadron  ;  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  with  him.  The} 
would  sail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  a  week's  time. 
Meanwhile,  would  Reine  Marguerite  come  to  her  at  Norfolk  and 
help  Aunt  Mary  to  get  her  off,  besides  seeing  the  last  of  her  for 
several  years  at  least  ?  Reine  Marguerite  choked  back  the  tears  at 
thought  of  the  separation,  and  made  up  her  mind  instantly  that  she 
would  start  early  the  next  morning.  She  proceeded  to  look  up  her 
hostesses  and  tell  them  so.  The  consequence  was  that  they  all  sat 
up  half  the  night  leave-taking  and  making  plans  for  meeting  again. 
Mary  and  Eva  insisted  on  packing  Reine  Marguerite's  trunk,  to 
which  she  submitted  all  the  more  readily  as  she  was  extraordinarily 
sleepy  and  tired.  In  fact,  as  her  friends  went  in  and  out  of  her 
room,  collecting  her  scattered  belongings,  she  actually  dosed  off  to 
sleep,  in  a  great  arm-chair  into  which  she  had  dropped.  She  slept 
and  she  dreamed  one  of  those  vivid  dreams  that  come  to  one  oftenest 
in  slumber  snatched  at  odd  times  —  perhaps  because  then  the 
latest  waking  impressions  are  unusually  vivid. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  in  the  bell-tower  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  and   that  there  was  a  letter  addressed  to  her  lying  on  the 
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wooden  bench  where  she  had  been  sitting  during  the  evening.  It 
was  bright  moonlight,  and  she  could  read  the  address  plainly.  As 
she  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  she  awoke.  The  moonlight  was  in 
fact  streaming  in  upon  her  through  the  window  near  her  —  the  late 
moon  having  risen  —  but  she  was  in  her  own  room  in  the  House 
Beautiful. 

Then  it  was  that  Reine  Marguerite  was  to  the  last  degree  silly. 
She  insisted  to  Eva  and  Mary,  to  whom  she  told  her  dream,  that 
there  was  something  in  it.  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said ;  "  and  I 
would  give  the  world  to  go  to  that  bell-tower.  Girls,  I  must  go.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  Give  me  a  taper  to  light  in  going  up  the 
stairs,  and  let  me  go.     You  can  watch  me  every  step  of  the  way." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Eva  and  Mary  scoffed  at  first,  and  tried  to 
laugh  her  out  of  the  superstitious  fancy.  But  she  would  not  be 
laughed  out  of  it,  and  in  the  end  the  Churchills  went  with  her  in  the 
still,  white  moonshine,  over  the  dew-wet  fields,  to  the  quiet  church 
with  its  sentinel  tower.  Mary  bethought  herself  that  there  was  a 
key  of  the  belfry  hanging  in  the  Library,  kept  there  for  the  Bishop's 
use,  together  with  the  key  of  the  church  itself,  and  she  carried  this 
with  her. 

She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  three  girls  entered  the  dark 
vestibule.  E.eine  Marguerite  lighted  the  little  wax-taper  in  her  hand 
and  led  the  way.  As  we  know,  there  was  another  occupant  of  the 
tower ;  she  crouched  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  heard  the  sup- 
pressed voices  below,  the  tread  of  approaching  feet.  By  this  time 
her  nerves  were  completely  unstrung.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  dreading 
she  hardly  knew  what.  Before  she  had  had  time  to  recognise 
either  of  the  party,  she  uttered  a  piercing  scream  and  fell  prone  and 
senseless.  Bewildered  and  horrified,  Reine  Marguerite  and  the 
Churchills  gathered  around  her,  and  rubbed  her  han(js  and  applied 
to  her  nostrils  a  smelling-bottle  which  Eva  fortunately  carried. 
"  How  did  she  come  here  ?  "  M^ry  said  again  and  again.  "  We 
have  been  so  occupied  and  engrossed  all  the  evening,  Marga,  with 
you,  that  we  never  missed  her." 

Finally  she  recovered  sufiiciently  to  make  her  explanations.  She 
had  missed  her  handkerchief  on  the  way  home  and  had  come  back 
to  look  for  it;  and  then. some  one — Post  perhaps  —  had  come  by 
and  locked  her  in  ;  after  which  explanation  she  hurried  them  home. 
The  letter  she  had  come  back  in  reality  to  look  for  was  chased  out 
of  her  mind  by  the  terror,  and  the  letter  Reine  Marguerite  had 
dreamed  of  was  also  forgotten  for  the  time,  although  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast-table  Eva  Churchill  dilated  at  length  upon 
Marga's  curious  dream  and  its  consequences,  after  Marga  herself  had 
bidden  them  an  early  adieu  after  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee.  Mrs.  Lang- 
don  said  little,  but  she  was  not  unnaturally  thrilled.  Did  dreams  often 
trench  upon  realities?  she  wondered.  She  made  an  expedition  to 
the  tower  in  daylight,  but  the  search  was  unavailing  for  the  missing 
letter. 

Moritz  came  soon  after  breakfast.  Judge  of  his  disappointment  to 
find  Reine  Marguerite  gone  —  his  disappointment  and  his  indigna- 
tion.    However,    he    contrived    to   inquire   with   composure,    "Did 
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Miss  Fleming  leave  a  message  for  me,  Eva?"  as  he  struck  a  light 
for  his  cigar,  leaning  in  the  French  window  of  the  dining-room. 

"  A  message  for  you  !     No.     Why  should  she  ?  " 

"  Cest  totijours  rimprevu,"  he  said  carelessly,  strolling  off.  But 
bitterness  was  in  his  heart. 

When  he  returned  to  Baltimore  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Langdon 
carried  out  her  original  plan  and  accompanied  him.  She  went  to 
the  home  which  she  shared  with  her  mother-in-law,  and  where  she 
awaited  with  feverish  anxiety  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fate.  She 
made  sure  that  Reine  Marguerite  had  not  found  the  letter  Von 
Walden  had  written  to  her  that  midnight  on  the  tower;  neither  had 
she  been  able  to  find  it  herself,  after  a  thorough  search  by  daylight. 
But  she  shrewdly  suspected  its  contents,  and  she  built  very  strong 
hopes  upon  Von  Walden's  pique  at  receiving  no  answer  to  it.  All  of 
which  came  to  nothing.  Von  Walden  politely  ignored  her  existence. 
He  refused  her  invitations  to  tea,  to  dinner,  to  theatre-parties.  He 
pleaded  a  great  deal  to  do,  in  fact  he  was  busier  than  ever ;  his  fine 
plan  of  cutting  loose  from  everything  and  idling  in  Europe  had 
faded.  Perhaps  he  was  too  indignant  with  the  lady  of  his  love  to  be 
sentimental ;  and  hard  work,  he  found,  was  a  good  way  to  drown  dull 
care. 

One  fine  morning  a  telegram  came  to  Mrs.  Langdon  from  Mr. 
Dryfte,  announcing  his  election,  which  he  followed  speedily  by  his 
arrival  in  person.  The  month  had  expired;  Mrs.  Langdon  weighed 
the  matter  of  her  marriage,  finally,  and  accepted  him.  They  were 
married  in  December,  and  she  went  to  live  in  Washington  during  the 
session  of  Congress.  She  did  not  regret  her  choice.  Mr.  Dryfte 
was  generous,  indulgent  and  devoted  ;  they  had  a  well-appointed 
establishment.  Mrs.  Dryfte  received  complimentary  notices  in  the 
newspapers.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  she  went  on  to  New  York 
to  select  a  set  of  diamonds  which  her  husband  presented  to  her  ; 
she  met  Reine  Marguerite  on  Broadway  on  this  occasion,  and  greeted 
her  with  empresscment.  She  has^a  good  feeling  for  Reine  Marguerite. 
She  has  not  succeeded  in  marrying  Von  Walden  herself,  but  then 
neither  has  this  girl  married  him  ;  this  is  almost  a  bond  between  them. 

The  Flemings  have  pitched  their  wandering  tent  in  New  York  for  a 
while — Sister  Agnes,  Reine  Marguerite  and  her  aunt.  Sister  Agnes 
does  the  work  of  a  lay-sister,  enthusiastically,  untiringly.  Reine  Mar- 
guerite often  wishes  that  she  too  had  a  vocation  for  good  works.  Mean- 
while she  leads  a  life  as  difficult,  if  not  as  blessed ;  a  life  of  daily  patience 
and  selflessness.  Gradually,  too,  she  learns  to  forget;  or  at  least  the 
sting  is  being  outgrown  of  her  memories. 

She  is  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  parlor  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
they  occupy,  sketching  in  a  head  in  charcoals.  Mrs.  Serene,  a  pale- 
faced  widow,  for  whom  Sister  Agnes  has  an  affinity,  is  sitting  at  a 
little  distance,  talking  to  her  aunt  and  sister.  Reine  Marguerite 
herself  has  a  fit  of  silence.  The  conversation  turns  upon  Europe, 
Italy,  France  ;  the  names  of  old  friends,  common  friends,  are 
mentioned  ;  finally  Dr.  Jerome's.  "  I  used  to  know  him  very  well," 
Mrs.  Serene  said.  "  I  remember  being  greatly  shocked  to  hear  of 
his  death.     He  died  a  month  after  my  daughter  died  —  my   only 
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daughter  Lily,  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  of.  He  and  Lily 
were  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  When  she  died  ? "  There  was  an  odd  strained  sound  in  Aunt 
Mary's  voice. 

"  Oh  no  !  It  is  all  over  now,  and  one  can  never  tell  ;  but  Lily  was 
never  the  same  girl  from  the  time  he  broke  their  engagement.  She 
drooped  and  drooped,  and  finally  went  into  a  decline.  I  believe  she 
could  have  borne  his  death  better  than  his  inconstancy." 

"  But  what  excuse  could  he  make  ?  " 

"  His  cramped  means  ;  he  would  not  be  able  to  marry  for  years. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  when  he  was  very  young,  and  the  affair 
dragged  on  until  he  was  tired  of  it,  I  suppose." 

"  He  was  a  cold,  selfish  man,"  Sister  Agnes  said.  Reine  Mar- 
guerite stopped  drawing.  The  only  child  of  her  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow !  •  She  had  been  nourishing  a  sentimental  compassion 
for  herself  all  these  years  ;  that  compassion  seemed  now  to  be  suddenly 
directed  into  another  channel.  She  came  and  stood  by  Mrs.  Serene, 
and  stooping  over  her,  kissed  her  pale  brow.  "  Marga  sometimes 
reminds  me  of  my  Lily,"  the  poor  mother  said,  holding  on  to  the 
girl's  hand. 

At  Easter  the  Churchills  wrote  to  Marga  to  come  to  them  again  ; 
it  would  be  a  glimpse  of  spring  as  well  as  of  them.  She  went.  She 
made  them  happy  by  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  their  flower- 
decorations  in  the  church,  the  music  they  had  directed,  the  children's 
festival  with  carols  and  banners.  Towards  the  end  of  Easter  week 
Von  Walden  ran  down  to  Bishopthorpe  for  a  day  or  two.  His 
cousins  wrote  for  him,  without  telling  him,  however,  that  Marga  was 
there  ;  but  finding  her  there,  the  skies  were  bluer  for  him,  the  spring 
air  sweeter,  fresher.  Moreover,  he  began  to  think  he  had  been  too 
easily  repulsed  ;  after  all,  there  might  have  been  some  mistake. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  the  party  from  the  House  Beautiful  had  gone 
over  to  St.  Stephen's  to  put  fresh  flowers  in  the  church  on  the 
Octave  of  Easter.  Marga  and  Eva  were  sitting  on  the  steps  in  the 
belfry,  twining  a  heavy  wreath  of  magnolias.  Mr.  Hope  and  Moritz 
came  and  went,  bringing  them  twine,  a  fresh  supply  of  flowers,  hand- 
fuls  of  myrtle  and  bay.  After  a  while  Eva  went  off  with  Mr.  Hope, 
to  decide  upon  the  disposition  of  a  calla  of  unusual  beauty.  Reine 
Marguerite  went  on  massing  the  magnolias  \  Von  Walden  lounging 
beside  her.  His  keen  eyes  presently  caught  sight  of  a  little  bit  of 
paper  in  a  chink  in  the  steps.  He  pulled  at  it,  when  out  came  a 
letter  —  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Miss  Margaret  Fleming  six 
months  before.  He  looked  at  it,  he  turned  it  up  and  down  and 
around,  thoroughly  puzzled.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  this  before  ?  "  he 
asked  his  companion  finally. 

"To  me?"  she  said  innocently.  "  How  on  earth  —  But  I  think 
I  can  guess.  The  last  time  I  was  in  this  tower  was  the  night  we 
came  to  see  the  aurora.  I  remember  Mr.  Hope  brought  us  out  the 
mail  from  Ritewell ;  he  must  hav.e  dropped  this  letter.  And  oh  ! 
this  must  be  the  letter  I  dreamed  about." 

"  The  letter  you  dreamed  about?  " 

Thereupon   she   told   him.     "But  you   have   not  read  it  all  this 
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while,"  he  said,  curiously  agitated.  He  stood  by,  like  a  prisoner  on 
the  rack,  whilst  she  broke  the  seal  and  mastered  the  contents  of  the 
six  months  old  letter.  She  looked  up  at  him  gravely.  Whereupon, 
without  waiting  for  her  permission,  he  told  her  the  story  which  he  had 
written  her  he  had  to  tell. 

It  was  Spring.  There  was  a  freshness,  a  beginning  again  in  the 
life  of  the  world  ;  a  hope,  a  promise  for  the  future.  Was  not  this 
the  season  in  which  to  renew  friendship  —  love?  At  least,  this 
seemed  a  possible  thing  as  she  thought  of  it. 

"  Years  ago,  I  liked  you  better  than  any  one  else,"  she  said  slowly. 

"But  now  —  now ?  " 

"  Now  there  is  none  I  like  better  than  you." 

Which  I  think  you  will  agree  was  at  least  a  good  beginning  ! 

And  so  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  "  uncut  pages,"  leaving  Moritz 
and  Reine  Marguerite  too  happy  even  to  blame  Mr.  Hope  for  the 
carelessness  of  which  they  had  unjustly  accused  him. 

The  moral  of  this  story  of  a  young  girl's  haps  and  mishaps  ?    Nay  — 


"  'Twere  to  crami)  its  use  were  I 
To  hook  it  to  a  useful  end." 


Read  Whitlock. 


MY   CAMPAIGN   IN   ARRAGON. 


UGLIEST  village  of  the  plain  is  Arragon,  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  New  York  State  —  as  ugly  as  bare-looking  white  houses  and 
a  dusty  street  can  make  it ;  but  it  boasts  a  private  Water-Cure,  and  to 
this  retreat  was  I,  Eleanor  Bolton,  wending  my  unwilling  way,  with 
the  undefined  fear  of  not  knowing  what  was  before  me.  Tears  rolled 
down  my  dusty  cheeks,  when  stranded  on  the  platform  at  the  depot, 
after  a  night's  journey,  I  felt  like  a  stray  parcel  directed  to  no  one 
in  particular ;  and  I  dreaded  to  meet  the  doctress  to  whose  tender 
mercies  I  had  been  consigned.  A  huge,  masculine  woman,  my  fancy 
painted  her,  and  my  thoughts  were  dismal  enough,  when  a  voice 
sounded  in  my  ear  : 

"  This  is  Miss  Bolton,  is  it  not  ?  And  I  think  she  is  very  tired, 
and  quite  ready  for  her  breakfast." 

It  was  the  gentlest  of  voices;  and  I. turned  to  see  a  most  pre- 
possessing little  face,  that  looked,  in  the  huge  sundown,  "  like  a  fly 
under  a  cabbage-leaf."  The  short  figure  belonging  to  the  face  had 
something  almost  childlike  in  its  air,  and  I  wondered  if  this  could  be 
the  redoubtable  Miss  Wood  who  wrote  "  M.  D."  after  her  name. 

"People  call  me  so,"  was  the   smiling    reply,   in   answer  to  my 
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question  ;  "but  let  me  put  you  into  the  stage,  for  you  do  not  look  able 
yet  to  walk  a  mile." 

And  the  diminutive  doctress  half-lifted  me  into  the  ungainly 
vehicle,  in  a  tender  fashion  that  made  me  feel  quite  like  an  invalid. 
I  could  not  express  my  surprise  and  relief ;  but  from  a  certain  amused 
look  in  my  companion's  expressive  gray  eyes,  I  fancied  that  she  was 
enjoying  both. 

The  stage  lumbered  along  through  clouds  of  dust,  and  deposited  us 
in  the  course  of  events  at  "  the  Cure," — a  plain  edifice,  with  plenty  of 
veranda  room,  and  a  few  dismal  evergreens  in  front.  Strange-look- 
ing figures  were  walking  or  lounging  on  the  verandas  ;  while  some 
were  propped  up  in  large  chairs  with  pillows,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
like  so  many  lizards. 

A  general  rush  was  made  by  this  assembly  as  soon  as  Miss  Wood's 
head  appeared  at  the  stage-door;  and  her  return,  after  an  hour's 
absence,  was  an  event  of  general  rejoicing,  and  celebrated  with 
kissings  and  embracings  from  people  with  whom  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  come  into  such  close  contact. 

A  tall,  unearthly-looking  man  appeared  upon  the  scene,  with  great 
cavernous  black  eyes,  long  lank  hair,  and  arms  that  might  have 
measured  about  three  yards,  swinging  like  pendulums.  His  attire 
consisted  of  very  loose  trousers,  a  pink-and-white  calico  shirt,  and  a 
straw  hat  that  looked  as  though  in  some  moment  of  hunger  he  had 
.eaten  off  the  edges.  I  shrank  back  in  dismay  at  this  apparition,  as  I 
was  not  prepared  for  any  w^-patients,  and  Miss  Wood  hastened  to 
introdu.ce  "  Uncle  Jared,  her  prime  minister,  steward,  and  Jack- 
of-all-trades." 

"  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mum,"  said  Uncle  Jared, 
evidently  laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  organs  of  speech 
were  situated  in  his  nose.  "  Come  to  doctor  awhile  at  the  Cure,  hev 
you?" 

No,  I  intended  to  leave  all  the  dgctoring  to  Miss  Wood  ;  but  before 
I  could  frame  a  suitable  answer  to  this  question,  I  was  quite  con- 
founded by  being  asked  "  if  I  had  elected  where  my  trunk  should 
set?" 

I  did  not  expect  my  much-abused  ark  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
hen,  nor  could  I  see  what  election  had  to  do  with  it ;  but  we  had 
reached  my  room,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
Uncle  Jared  and  the  stage-driver  were  struggling  with  the  trunk. 
I  soon  "elected"  to  have  my  travelling  bureau  deposited  against  a 
door  that  opened  on  the  veranda,  as  it  would  effectually  keep  out  all 
intruders. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  prime-minister  lingered  to 
compassionate  my  loneliness,  and  inform  me  that  "  more  folks  would 
be  comin'  soon,  and  like  as  not  some  one  on  'em  would  turn  in  with 
me."  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him  that  if  any  one  turned 
in,  I  should  certainly  turn  out. 

Dear  little  Miss  Wood  brought  my  breakfast  with  her  own  hands, 
and  quite  to  ray  surprise,  there  was  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  allowed  this,"  said  I,  very  innocently; 
"  but  I  am  glad  that  you  do,  for  when  my  head  aches  I  always  want 
it  —  and  it  aches  most  of  the  time." 
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A  peculiar  smile  flitted  over  the  little  woman's  face,  and  as  she 
stroked  my  hair  caressingly,  she  replied :  "  We  must  take  this 
naughty  head  in  hand  and  teach  it  to  behave  better.  But  did  you  ever 
hear,  Miss  Bolton,  of  the  tender-hearted  man  who  cut  off  his  dog's 
tail,  cutting  a  little  piece  at  a  time  for  fear  of  hurting  him  too  much 
at  once?" 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  little  M.  D.  was  always  being  "  reminded 
of  a  story  ";  but  she  told  them  with  such  an  appreciative  twinkle  in 
her  deep  gray  eyes,  that  one  became  quite  reconciled  to  the  fact  of 
having  heard  them  a  few  times  before.  I  meditated  over  this  dog 
story,  and  reached  the  melancholy  conclusion  that,  as  the  tail  grad- 
ually came  to  an  end,  so  would  my  tea. 

Dinner  was  at  half-past  twelve  ;  and  punctually  at  the  moment,  a 
very  solemn  and  rather  crushed-looking  woman  appeared  to  conduct 
me  to  the  dining-room.  What  a  bare-looking  room  it  was  ! —  and  how 
many  pairs  of  lack-lustre  eyes  surveyed  me  with  undisguised  curiosity  ! 
There  were  tvvo  tables,  and  I  was  led  to  the  one  where  Miss 
Wood  was  not,  but  Uncle  Jared  was,  with  as  much  pink  shirt  and 
as  little  coat  as  ever.  His  style  of  eating  was  decidedly  unique  ;  for 
never  before  had  I  seen  any  human  being,  except  a  small  boy,  who 
ate  from  both  hands  at  once. 

This  feat,  however,  was  accomplished  by  Miss  Wood's  prime 
minister  with  wonderful  dexterity.  A  store  suggestive  of  famine  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  piled  up  before  him,  consisting  of  Graham 
biscuits  and  triangles  of  custard-pie.  He  ate  his  way  manfully  through 
the  biscuits,  of  which  there  were  about  a  dozen,  by  taking  one  in 
each  hand  ;  and  so  with  the  half-dozen  pieces  of  pie. 

Not  being  able  to  take  kindly  to  brown  biscuits  and  tough  beefsteak, 
with  neither  pepper  nor  salt  to  redeem  it  from  its  flat  meaty  taste,  to 
say  nothing  of  custard-pie,  my  favorite  aversion,  and  last  year's 
potatoes  and  turnips,  I  had  fallen  into  a  waking  dream,  from  which  I 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  startling  question  : 

"  Where  did  you  originate  ?  " 

Those  wild  eyes  were  fixed  directly  upon  me,  and  the  active 
hand*  had  paused,  with  stores  suspended,  for  a  reply. 

"  Where  was  you  raised  ?  "  pursued  my  interrogator,  as  though  con- 
descending to  my  limited  powers  of  mind. 

"  I  came  from  Philadelphia,"  said  I,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
quench  further  inquiries. 

The  prime-minister  remarked  deliberately  that  "  he  b'lieved 
Philadelphy  was  a  pretty  good  place  to  come  from  ;  "  but  whether  he 
intended  this  as  a  sarcasm,  or  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  city  of 
squares,  I  was  unable  to  decide. 

Tired  of  saying  nothing,  I  ventured  to  remark  to  my  next  neighbor, 
a  lady  attired  in  a  calico  wrapper,  with  short  hair,  and  two  of  her 
front  teeth  gone,  that  a  water-cure  was  a  new  phase  of  life  to  me. 

"  Haow  V  said  she,  in  a  tone  so  sudden  and  shrill  that  I  felt  as 
though  the  word  had  been  shot  off  in  my  ear. 

I  found  this  senseless  rejoinder  to  be  quite  the  fashion  in  Arragon, 
as  the  people  all  seemed  hard  of  hearing,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  their 
being  accustomed  to  such  piercing  voices  ;  but  in  this  case,  not  feeling 
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disposed  to  carry  on  a  conversation  witli  a  woman  who  talked  through 
her  nose  and  said  "  haow  ?  "  I  let  the  subject  drop. 

After  dinner,  I  had  wandered  rather  forlornly  into  the  parlor,  or 
sitting-room,  as  it  was  invariably  called  there,  when  a  voice  in  the  next 
apartment  broke  forth  quite  animatedly: 

"How  do  you  like  the  way  that  Miss  Bolton  does  her  hair?  — 
latest  style,  I  s'pose,  as  she's  come  di-rect  from  Philadelphy." 

"  Look's  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  hen's  nest !  "  was  the  reply, 
and  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  washing  her  face  as  she  spoke.  "  Should 
like  nothing  better  than  just  to  twitch  that  bunch  off  and  hang  it 
onto  some  bush." 

Now,  I  rather  prided  myself  on  my  hair,  as  it  was  all  of  my  own 
raising,  and  quite  independent  of  "switches"  and  "braids."  I  felt 
disposed  to  take  out  every  hair-pin  on  the  spot  and  shower  down  a 
refutation  of  this  slander  ;  but  I  concluded  that  the  game  would 
scarcely  be  worth  the  candle. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  continued  the  first  speaker,  evidently 
referring  to  me. 

"  Stuck  up,"  promptly  replied  the  lady  who  was  splashing  water 
about.  "  Can  see  it  in  her  face  that  she  thinks  the  place  ain't  good 
enough  to  hold  her." 

"My  father  married  one  of  those  affected  Philadelphy  women  for 
his  second  wife,"  said  another,  who  was  rocking  violently  in  a  creaking 
chair,  "  and  la  !  me — " 

This  seemed  to  be  considered  sufficiently  expressive,  for  some  one 
else  remarked  : 

"  Well,  I've  always  rather  laid  out  to  go  to  Philadelphy,  amongst 
other  travellin'  chores  ;  but  I  b'lieve  the  folks  there  think  themselves 
a  little  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  my  sakes  me  !  Miss 
Anders,  there's  my  two  tumblers  settin'  right  before  your  eyes,  and 
you've  never  so  much  as  said  boo  !  to  me  this  blessed  hour.  S^e 
said  I  was  to  take  'em  every  twenty  minutes,  first  one  and  then 
t'other ;  and  if  I  was  to  be  whipped  for't  I  could  not  say  which  I'd 
took  last." 

"  Guess  'twon't  make  much  difference,"  was  the  consoling  reply ; 
"they're  as  like  as  two  peas,  and  don't  taste  of  anything  but  water. 
But  there  goes  the  exercise-bell,  I  declare !  I  don't  think  I'll  try 
that  trunk-exercise  again  ;  it  hurt  my  back  this  mornin'." 

Could  I  believe  my  ears  ?  Tritnk  exercise  !  Truly,  my  knowledge 
of  water-cure  discipline  was  small,  and  my  wildest  imaginations  could 
not  have  compassed  the  lifting  of  trunks  for  exercise  by  invalid 
women.  Probably  the  performers  began  with  small  trunks  and  ad- 
vanced gradually,  until  they  could  trot  off  quite  comfortably  with  an 
ordinary  porter's  load  ;  but  I  made  a  silent  vow  to  myself  that  I 
would  take  none  of  the  initiatory  steps. 

After  tea,  Miss  Wood  came  to  my  room  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  me  ;  and  I  began  respectfully,  but  firmly :  "  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  must  altogether  decline  to  attempt.  I  heard  the  ladies  speak 
of  trunk-exercise" — here  I  glanced  at  my  ark — "but  my  friends 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  have  me  undertake  anything  of  the  kind." 

The  little  woman  followed  my  glance,  and  asked  very  quietly: 
"  What  do  you  suppose  the  trunk-exercise  to  be  ?  " 
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"Why,"  said  I,  beginnin^j  to  feel  a  little  dubious,  "I  fancied  that 
it  was  a  trial  of  strength  in  lifting  trunks." 

"And  imagined  yourself  staggering  off  under  the  weight  of  that 
edifice,  I  presume?"  continued  my  medical  adviser.  "  I  will  show 
you  the  trunk-exercise,  Miss  Bolton."  And  starting  up  impulsively, 
the  active  little  personage  perpetrated  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable 
antics  I  had  ever  witnessed.  To  my  inexperienced  eyes  these  con- 
tortions seemed  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  get  her  body  out  of 
joint  in  all  directions  at  once  ;  and  when  she  bent  herself  back  as 
though  trying  to  make  her  extremities  meet,  1  begged  her  in  genuine 
terror  to  desist. 

She  laughed  until  she  could  scarcely  stand  ;  and  stopping  on  her 
way  to  the  door,  she  said  :  "  I  ought  to  be  whipped  for  staying  here 
so  long  ;  but.  Miss  Bolton,  I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  the  woman 
and  the  lard.  The  poor  thing  was  a  great  invalid,  and  had  suffered 
many  things  in  her  desire  to  get  well  —  nauseous  doses  of  all  kinds 
being  her  daily  food.  She  was  sitting  one  evening  in  a  melancholy 
way  by  a  large  open  fire,  when  some  one  placed  a  dish  of  lard  in  the 
fireplace  to  melt.  'Well,'  soliloquised  the  sick  woman,  as  she  eyed 
the  liquefying  grease,  without  a  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  her 
benefit, '  I  b'lieve  I've  tried  to  swaller  most  everything,  but  it  reelly 
don't  seem  as  though  I  could  take  that  lard  ! '  Now,  my  dear  child," 
added  the  little  woman,  with  an  affectionate  kiss,  "don't  you  appro- 
priate all  the  dishes  of  lard  you  may  see  about  the  premises.  Good 
night,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

Next  morning,  while  my  room  was  being  put  in  order  by  the  woman 
of  serious  countenance,  I  took  refuge  on  the  veranda ;  and  there,  in 
the  farthest  corner,  like  an  episode  in  a  fairy-tale,  sat  the  neatest  little 
old  lady  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  just  an  old-fashioned  picture  that 
had  stepped  out  of  its  frame.  Her  dress,  of  some  large-flowered 
material,  was  short  and  scant,  and  her  head  was  surmounted  by  a 
queer  structure,  half  cap  and  half  net,  with  a  spreading  butterfly  bow 
on  top.  Her  own  gray  hair  was  arranged  in  flat  rings  around  her 
face  with  an  infinity  of  side-combs,  and  a  very  delicate  complexion 
and  regular  features  hinted  at  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  beauty 
when  she  and  the  century  were  in  their  teens  together.  A  chain  o\ 
large  gold  beads  that  fell  as  low  as  her  belt,  and  held  a  watch  or 
locket,  formed  a  conspicuous  ornament,  and  sitting  in  a  sort  of  heap, 
her  proportions  appeared  childlike. 

A  small  table  was  before  her,  containing  a  very  frugal  breakfast,  a 
plainly-bound  Bible,  and  an  aged  copy  of  Boswell's  jfohnson  —  the 
latter  guilty  of  the  venerable  abominations  of  yellow  paper  and  long 
S's.  I  have  always  sympathised  with  the  child  thus  led  astray,  who 
thought  that  Job  made  a  great  fuss  over  four  boils. 

This  quaint  little  personage  glanced  at  me  with  a  half-frightened 
look  as  I  emerged  from  the  doorway,  but  I  only  smiled  a  "  Good 
morning,"  and  established  myself  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  she  exclaimed  in  ^  nervous  flutter ;  "  what  does 
it  mean  ?" 

I  turned  and  apologised,  hoping  that  I  did  not  intrude  upon  her 
privacy  ;  but  instead  of  replying,  she  snatched  up  a  speaking-trumpet, 
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and  thrust  it  in  her  ear  with  such  a  comical,  knowing  expression,  that 
I  could  scarcely  preserve  a  decent  gravity.  I  respectfully  declined 
this  challenge,  and  with  a  benevolent  smile  she  lowered  the  instru- 
ment and  devoted  herself  to  her  breakfast. 

Presently,  Miss  Wood  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  taking  my 
hand,  she  led  me  up  to  the  old  lady,  and  announced  me  through  the 
trumpet  as  her  new  patient.  Miss  Bolton. 

"  Bolted  !  "  exclaimed  my  new  acquaintance,  with  a  start.  "  Not 
from  home,  I  hope  ?  "• 

She  eyed  me  disapprovingly  ;  but  the  idea  of  bolting  to  a  water- 
cure  from  anywhere  but  a  lunatic-asylum  struck  me  in  a  very  comical 
point  of  view.  Miss  Wood  laughed  heartily,  and  the  old  lady  laughed 
too,  as  though  she  quite  appreciated  the  joke. 

Speaking  very  slowly,  and  without  any  undue  raising  of  the  voice, 
Miss  Wood  soon  made  her  quaint  little  patient  understand  why  I 
was  there;  adding  that  she  feared  she  had  been  startled  by  seeing 
me  so  unexpectedly. 

"  She  came  upon  me  like  the  dew,  my  dear,"  replied  the  quaint  old 
lady,  who  had  been  introduced  to  me  as  Miss  Littleday. 

I  had  scarcely  been  compared  to  anything  so  poetical  before,  but 
any  attempt  at  a  suitable  reply  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  that  ap- 
palling trumpet.  There  was  no  telling  in  what  twisted  shape  a  few 
words  of  graceful  acknowledgment  might  reach  the  ear  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  said,  confidentially  to  Miss  Wood,  "  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  her  understand  me?  'I  like  her  looks  very  much, 
but  I  have  a  nervous  horror  of  these  speaking-trumpets." 

"  Talk  in  short  sentences,  pronouncing  each  word  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed,"  was 
the  encouraging  reply.  "  She  is  a  dear  old  lady,  and  you  will  find 
her  so  intelligent  and  entertaining  that  you  will  be  abundantly  paid 
for  your  trouble.  She  enjoys  society  ;  and  the  endeavor  to  lighten 
her  burden  of  isolation  will  prove  a  charity  that  blesses  both  giver 
and  receiver.     But  the  Philistines  are  upon  me.     Yes,  I  am  coming." 

Poor  little  woman  !  Hungry-looking  patients,  with  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  medicine  and  "  fresh  tickets,"  waylaid  her  constantly  in 
watchful  groups  on  the  stairs,  in  the  hall,  or  wherever  a  glimpse  of 
her  was  likely  to  be  had  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  were  in  Miss 
Wood's  place,  I  would  devote  all  my  energies  to  killing  or  curing  the 
greater  portion  of  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Had  she  gone  on  a 
mission  for  that  especial  purpose,  she  could  not  have  made  a  collec- 
tion of  more  utterly  uninteresting  invalids. 

Miss  Littleday  made  room  for  me  beside  her,  and  I  entered  upon 
my  mission  at  once.  This  became  quite  easy,  as  I  discovered  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  much  talking  ;  she  preferred  a 
listener. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  she  began,  in  a  quick,  decided  manner,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  I  don't  want  to 
know  ;  but  almost  every  one  else  you  see  here  will  want  to  know. 
Judging  from  your  appearance,  you  can't  be  much  out  of  order ;  and 
if  you  have  come  in  quest  of  hard  .work,  this  is  the  vjry  place  for 
you." 
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But  I  had  not  come  in  quest  of  hard  work,  and  I  replied,  in  instal- 
ments, that  I  did  not  mean  to  do  any. 

"Then  pack  up  your  duds  and  depart,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  If  you 
stay  in  Arragon,  you  must  do  as  the  Arragonese  do  ;  they  bathe  and 
walk  and  bathe  again,  and  throw  their  legs  and  arms  about  in  the 
gymnasium  —  I  don't  say  'limbs,'  my  dear  ;  I  say  legs,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  But  just  fancy  me  at  those  antics,  with  my  side-combs 
all  flying  !  I  got  a  special  dispensation  from  our  little  doctress  to 
omit  them  ;  but  you  can't,  honey,  for  you  haven't  a  superabundance  of 
years  and  side-combs.  *  It's  toil,  toil,  toil,'  from  morning,  noon,  and 
night  —  isn't  that  what  the  woman  says  in  the  *  Song  of  the  Shirt'? 
I  often  think  of  her  now,  although  I  am  not  exactly  '  in  hunger,  pov- 
erty, and  dirt ' ;  and  I  certainly  don't  sit '  in  unwomanly  rags.'  I  take 
my  meals  out  here,"  she  continued,  as  though  I  had  requested  her  to 
give  an  account  of  herself  in  this  matter — "because  I  like  fresh  air 
and  good  company,"  pointing  to  her  Bible  and  Life  of  yohnson  — "  and 
in  bad  weather,  I  take  them  in  my  room,  because  —  well,  my  dear, 
I'm  a  fidgety  old  woman,  and  it  rather  takes  away  my  appetite  to  go 
to  the  table." 

I  did  not  think  this  was  to  be  wondered  at. 

"  But  enough  of  this,"  said  my  companion,  suddenly.  "  I  only 
wanted  you  to  understand  why  you  found  an  old  woman,  who  had 
invited  herself  to  a  breakfast  of  one  on  the  veranda.  I  am  very  glad, 
lady-bird,  that  you  did  find  me  ;  your  voice  is  so  pleasant  in  talking 
[she  had  not  heard  it  much],  and  I  don't  like  to  be  bellowed  at.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear  :  deaf  people  are  not  partial  to  great 
talkers.  They  like  short  sentences  and  few  of  them  ;  you  and  I  will 
get  on  admirably.  Now,  do  you  know  Dr.  Johnson  ?  But  so  intel- 
ligent a  young  lady  could  scarcely  fail  to  do  that." 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  my  acquaintance  with  that  great  man 
was  very  slight. 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Miss  Littleday,  enthusiastically,  "j'ou  have  a 
treat  before  you  1  I  would  give  almost  anything  I  possess,  little  one 
[I  enjoyed  this,  being  half  a  head  taller  than  herself],  for  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Dr.  Johnson  again  for  the  first  time.  This  volume,"  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  affectionately,  "  accompanies  me  wherever  I  go  ; 
this  and  Rasselas.  You  shall  borrow  them,  my  dear,  as  often  as  you 
choose." 

I  was  overwhelmed,  and  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make ;  if  this 
was  to  be  added  to  my  other  tasks,  I  saw  very  little  rest  in  prospect. 

"Well,  well,"  said  my  new  friend,  after  a  pause,  "  I  suppose  we  all 
look  very  much  alike  under  the  same  levelling  circumstances,  and 
people  talk  of  bringing  down  the  pride  of  human  nature  :  it  is  smashed 
quite  flat  at  a  water-cure,  honey — smashed  flat." 

This  referred  to  a  melancholy  procession  just  then  descending  the 
stairs  :  thin,  sallow,  shadowy-looking  women,  hoop-less  and  stay-less, 
enveloped  in  blankets  and  quilts,  on  their  way  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
bath-room  ;  and  each  one  grasped  an  empty  pitcher,  while  the  other 
hand  held  together  the  wrappers  that  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  them  as  upon  a  clothes-horse.  They  were  not  exactly  sugges- 
tive of  Rebecca  at  the  Well ;  but  the  empty  pitchers  were  a  puzzle, 
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until  Miss  Littleday  explained  to  me  that  water  was  taken  inwardly, 
as  well  as  outwardly,  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
establishment  to  fill  the  pitchers  afresh  at  every  bath. 

"  But  I  am  not  guilty  of  such  intemperance,  my  dear,"  she  added 
impressively  ;  "  I'd  rather  leave  it  to  the  fishes  ;  and  I  really  believe 
that  a  goblet  of  water  '  stiff,'  as  the  topers  say,  would  give  me  a  severe 
cold.  So,  being  an  unmanageable  old  woman,  I  am  allowed  tea.  It 
is  made,  however,  with  such  a  tender  regard  for  my  nerves  that  I  am 
not  always  sure  it  is  tea.  And  now,  my  pet,"  as  a  damsel  appeared 
and  began  to  remove  her  table,  "  this  very  pleasant  meeting  must  be 
dissolved  for  the  present,  as  I  shall  have  to  '  kilt  my  gown  of  green 
satin  ',  (which  happens  to  be  flowered  chally)  and  prepare  for  my  daily 
soaking.  Since  I  am  here,  I  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  treatment; 
and  if  it  isn't  Dr.  Johnson  who  says  'business  before  pleasure',  it  is 
a  remark  worthy  of  the  great  Samuel.  When  on  dry  land  and  within 
doors,  I  am  usually  to  be  found  in  here;  should  you  want  me  or  the 
books,  don't  hesitate  to  open  the  door  and  walk  in,  for  knocks,  my 
dear,  are  no  more  to  me  than  the  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  on  a  tree." 

With  an  old-fashioned  curtsey,  the  speaker  disappeared  through  a 
door  that  opened  on  the  veranda  at  the  end  opposite  to  mine,  and 
left  me  pondering  over  the  curious  phases  of  water-cure  life  with 
which  I  had  already  become  acquainted, 

•  ^  the  dinner-table  Uncle  Jared,  whose  proper  appellation  it  seems 
is  Mr.  Wardleham,  informed  me  that  "he  heerd  I  had  come  round." 

AVhile  revolving. in  my  mind  what  exploit  of  mine  could  have  given 
rise  to  this  form  of  speech,  he  graciously  explained  himself: 

"  Been  over  the  crik,  haven't  you,  that  some  old  feller  set  such 
store  by?     Ruby  somethin' —  I  disremember  t'other  end  of  it." 

Light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  "  Do  you  mean  '  crossing  the  Ru- 
bicon '  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  !  "  bringing  down  his  well-laden  hands  with 
emphasis.  "  I  b'lieve  the  feller  had  a  tough  job  to  bring  himself  to 
go  at  it ;  but  after  the  first  plunge,  he  went  on  swimmingly.  I  ex- 
pect now  that,  after  you  got  in,  you  took  to  the  water  like  a  duck  ; 
but  if  you  want  to  know  what  reel  gen-u-ine  enjoyment  is,  you  must 
ask  Semanthy  to  let  you  hev  an  air-bath — makes  you  feel  like 
another  person." 

There  were  several  persons  whom  I  did  not  at  all  desire  to  feel 
like  —  himself  among  the  number;  but  I  was  really  curious  to  know 
what  an  "  air-bath  "  could  be.  1  did  not  care,  however,  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Wardleham  ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  he  had  taken  a  sort  of  shine  to  me,"  it  was  not  easy  to 
shake  off  his  persevering  attempts  at  conversation. 

"  Semantha  "  was  Miss  Wood's  Christian  cognomen,  but  her  more 
common  appellation  among  the  patients  was  "  She." 

I  had  "  come  round,"  so  far  as  bathing  was  concerned,  and  began 
to  feel  quite  like  the  rest  of  them.  After  the  new  experiment  of  a 
half-pack,  as  I  walked  out  on  the  veranda  to  decide  in  what  direction 
to  turn  my  steps  for  the  inevitable  "  constitutional,"  a  cheerful  voice 
called  my  name  ;  and  by  special  invitation,  I  walked  into  Miss  Little- 
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day's  room.  She  was  arranging  her  front  hair,  after  a  bath,  and 
showed  a  very  tender  regard  for  her  side-combs. 

"  Not  what  they  used  to  be,  child,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  over 
them  in  a  melancholy  way.  "  I  always  had  them  of  the  finest  tortoise- 
shell,  and  not  very  high  at  that  ;  but  now  these  things  are  eighteen 
cents  apiece.     They  break,  too,  like  pie-crust." 

Seizing  the  ear-trumpet,  I  suggested  that  water-cure  pie-crust  was 
not  very  breakable  —  I  would  engage  to  dance  the  Highland  fling 
on  one  of  the  pies  without  materially  injuring  it. 

The  old  lady  gazed  at  me  in  blank  dismay.  "I  wouldn't,  my  dear, 
get  up  anything  like  a  dance  here  ;  Miss  Wood  doesn't  approve  of  it, 
except  in  the  gymnastics  \  and  as  to  flinging  the  pies  anywhere,  I 
dare  say  you  feel  like  it —  I  often  do  myself,  but  I  am  afraid  it  might 
hurt  her  feelings.  You  know  the  little  woman  thinks  that  plain  pies 
are  more  healthful ;  although  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  a  good  pie 
once  a  month  to  a  poor  one  twice  a  week,  which  would  probably 
amount  to  the  same  thing." 

Miss  Littleday  held  her  trumpet  firmly,  so  that  I  could  not  correct 
her  mistake  —  brandishing  it  at  me  occasionally  in  quite  a  threaten- 
ing manner,  and  accomplishing  quite  a  homily  before  she  concluded. 

"  There  !  "  said  she,  suddenly  hitching  the  tube  in  her  ear,  "  the 
old  woman  has  had  her  say,  and  made  herself  very  disagreeable  ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  adopt  me  as  your  grandmother,  my  dear,  and  I  am 
trying  to  qualify  myself  for  the  office.  Now  don't  say  any  more 
naughty  things,  if  the  pies  are  plain." 

I  tried  to  compose  myself  to  deny  the  charge  ;  and  after  screaming 
out  again  part  of  what  I  did  say,  my  eccentric  companion  snatched 
away  the  trumpet  with  the  remark  :  "  What  have  the  Highlands  got  to 
do  with  it  ?  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  pie-crust.  Have  you  read 
Dr.  Johnson's  tour  to  the  Hebrides?  Here  it  is,"  placing  it  in  my 
hands;  "  don't  drop  my  mark  out  —  I  read  it  through  once  a  year. 
How  he  hated  Scotland  !  But  Washington  Irving  went  rather  beyond 
him,  for  he  said  that  the  Scotch  hills  were  so  painfully  bare,  a  good 
sized  fly  walking  on  the  edge  of  one  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Now 
that,  my  dear,  is  what  I  call  an  exaggerated  expression  ;  I  don't  like 
exaggerated  expressions,  nor  exaggerated  people." 

"How  do  you  get  along  then,"  said  1  rather  saucily,  "with  Dr. 
Johnson's  ponderous  sentences  ?  They  often  seem  very  much  like 
bringing  out  a  cannon  to  kill  a  fly." 

"  Now  that  is  an  entire  falsehood  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady  indig- 
nantly, "  manufactured  by  some  of  his  enemies,  of  course.  I  never 
heard  of  his  killing  flies  in  my  life,  and  I  don't  believe  he  would  do 
such  a  thing.  And  now,  dearie,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject, 
have  you  read  the  Excursion  ?  " 

"  Is  it  like  '  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb  '  ?  "  I  asked,  in  what  I  con- 
sidered a  very  distinct  voice. 

"  '  Lamb  ! '  "  repeated  Miss  Littleday  in  amazement;  "  wh)',  bless 
me,  child  !  Lamb  never  wrote  the  Excursion  J  A  very  good  man,  my 
dear,  but  nothing  of  a  poet.  Here,  you  must  get  acquainted  with 
Wordsworth."  And  she  reached  down  a  ponderous  volume  from  an 
upper  shelf  in  her  closet,  that  looked  bulky  enough  to  contain  every- 
thing the  seer  of  Rydal  Mount  had  ever  written. 
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Miss  Littleday's  room  was  a  perfect  model  of  neatness  ;  and  had 
all  her  various  belongings  been  so  many  living  creatures,  they  could 
scarcely  have  received  more  tender  care.  Wrappings  and  counter- 
wrappings  innumerable  enveloped  all  her  garments  to  protect  them 
from  the  least  speck  of  dust,  and  a  change  of  toilet  could  be  no  trifling 
undertaking  for  her.  She  was  getting  ready  by  degrees  for  the  ortho- 
dox walk  after  a  bath  ;  and  first,  a  funny  little  Shaker  bonnet,  that 
had  an  expression  of  its  own  and  suited  her  exactly,  was  taken  from 
a  shelf,  which  it  had  all  to  itself,  and  unrolled  from  its  covering  of 
linen.  This  covering  was*  carefully  folded,  and  laid  away  until  the 
Shaker  should  be  restored  to  its  place. 

"  I'll  show  you  my  best  bonnet,"  said  Miss  Littleday,  as  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  her  closet ;  "  for  grand  occasions,  my  dear, 
which  I  do  not  suppose  ever  take  place  in  Arragon.  I  don't  believe 
in  band-boxes,"  she  continued,  "  never  did  ;  but  I  do  believe  in  plenty 
of  linen.     There}  you  don't  often  see  a  bonnet  like  that  now.'' 

It  was  of  the  finest  Leghorn,  and  must  have  cost  a  small  fortune 
ifF  its  day  ;  but  that  day  had  long  been  over,  and  it  was  chiefly 
valuable  now  as  a  genuine  antique.  It  was  trimmed  with  purple  satin 
and  very  costly  lace  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  richness,  it  was  a  structure 
that  I  should  not  care  to  walk  beside  in  a  city  street. 

The  owner  reverently  restored  it  to  its  wrappings  without  further 
.  comment,  and  having  drawn  forth  a  small,  old-fashioned  cape  from 
another  chrysalis,  and  a  sun-umbrella  from  its  oil -skin  case,  she  in- 
quired ,if  I  were  ashamed  to  walk  with  an  old  woman  ?  For  reply, 
1  picked  up  my  sundown,  that  was  by  no  means  cherished  like  Miss 
Littleday's  Shaker,  and  we  started  off  together. 

"  Here  comes  some  water-cure  wimmin  !  "  shouted  a  white-headed 
boy,  as  we  passed  the  gate  where  lie  was  playing ;  "  come  and  see  'em, 
mammy  !      Ain't  they  funny-lookin'  ?  " 

The  mother  hastened  to  the  doof  with  a  frying-pan  in  her  hand,  to 
stare  at  us  as  though  we  had  been  stray  animals  from  some  travelling 
menagerie. 

Miss  Littleday  of  course  did  not  hear  these  remarks,  and  she 
smiled  benevolently  on  the  boy,  and  nodded  pleasantly  at  his  mother. 

"  I  guess  that  one's  crazy,"  said  the  latter,  ai^  she  gazed  with 
especial  interest  at  my  venerable  companion. 

"  I  hope,  ray  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  seeing  that  I  made  no  ad- 
vances to  the  engaging  infant,  "  that  you  do  not  agree  with  the  writer 
who  said  that  '  the  best  place  for  children  was  wherever  she  was  not' ? 
That  was  a  nice  little  boy." 

Truly  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  be  deaf. 

With  the  exception  of  this  pleasing  episode,  scarcely  a  human 
being  was  visible.  .  It  seemed  to  be  a  law  in  Arragon  that  no  one 
should  be  seen  at  the  front  windows ;  and  for  all  the  signs  of  life 
about  the  dwellings,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Lady  Godiva  rode 
through  the  place  daily. 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Littleday,  as  we  approached  a  turning,  "  suppose 
we  try  Nature,  honey,  in  preference  to  art.  This  road  leads  to  the 
woods." 

I  certainly  had  no  fancy  for  art  as  represented  in  Arragon  :    the 
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houses  being  built  close  upon  the  street,  and  looking  like  the  edifices 
that  children  draw  upon  their  slates.  And  the  turning  soon  brought 
us  to  a  pleasant  lane,  full  of  clover  and  yellow  butterflies,  and  sweet 
summer  sights  and  sounds.  A  Virginia  fence  separated  us  from  a 
pretty  piece  of  woodland  ;  but  we  effected  an  ignominious  sort  of 
entrance  between  the  bars,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  to  enjoy  our  sur- 
roundings. 

"  This  is  not  walking,  I  suppose,"  said  my  companion,  "  but  it  is 
breaihifig,  and  that  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  What  a 
dreadful  way  they  have  at  the  Cure  of  inhaling  the  air,  as  they 
call  it,  filling  the  lungs  with  such  an  effort,  and  then  throwing 
it  out  again,  /tried  it  one  day  until  I  got  black  in  the  face,  and 
Miss  Wood  had  to  pound  me  within  an  inch  of  my  life  to  bring  me 
to  again.  I  have  learned,  sweetheart,  just  to  skim  off  the  cream  of 
the  establishment,  and  let  the  rest  of  it  go." 

A  very  sensible  idea,  I  thought  —  only  I  had  not  yet  discovered 
any  cream,  except  that  furnished  by  the  cows. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  we  should  keep  our  friendships  in  repair," 
pursued  the  old  lady,  "  and  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear,  how  glad  I 
am  to  have  met  you,  and  especially  in  this  wilderness.  I  Yikt  natural 
people,  and  people  who  don't  overwhelm  me  with  talking." 

I  certainly  was  free  from  this  vice  ;  and  had  I  been  inclined  to  long 
discourses,  the  ear-trumpet  would  have  effectually  quenched  my 
eloquence. 

Miss  Littleday  was  soon  hopping  about  like  some  active  bird  in 
quest  of  wood-treasures  ;  and  she  brought  me  so  many  specimens  of 
leaves  and  roots,  with  such  learned  botanical  discussions  on  their 
natures  and  habits,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  it  all  on  one  listener  ; 
she  should  have  had  a  platform  and  an  audience. 

The  sweet,  piney  odor  was  very  pleasant  and  dreamy;  but  dinner- 
time approaclied,  and  I  was  getting  hungry.  It  seemed  a  piece  of 
refined  cruelty  in  Miss  Wood  to  give  me  an  appetite  without  the 
means  of  satisfying  it ;  for  Arragon  was  a  cold,  backward  region, 
where  summer  vegetables  and  fruits  scarcely  made  their  appearance 
before  autumn  ;  and  even  when  they  did  come,  there  was  no  one 
with  sufficient  enterprise  to  have  them  for  sale.  Everything  of  the 
kind  had  to  be  imported  from  the  nearest  city,  fifty  miles  away ;  and 
the  generous  little  woman  spent  sums  on  her  table  that  would  have 
kept  two  of  the  same  size,  in  civilised  regions,  supplied  with  any 
luxury. 

On  our  way  back  we  encountered  Uncle  Jared,  burdened  with  a 
huge  can  of  oil,  who  informed  us  that  "  he  had  laid  out  to  light  us  up 
at  the  Cure,  if  it  was  possible,  but  it  took  a  power  of  kerosene  to  do 
it." 

"That  is  a  very  good  man,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Littleday  confi- 
dentially, "but  not  very  sharp,  poor  fellow  !  " 

1  glanced  around  in  some  alarm,  for  the  "  poor  fellow "  had 
halted  just  behind  us  to  adjust  his  can  for  carrying  it  to  better  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  I  caught  his  eye,  he  tapped  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly, and  winked  hard  toward  my  companion.  The  thought  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  me  that  he  was  not  quite  right  himself ;  and  I  be- 
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gan    to  wonder   if   I   had  got    into    a    lunatic-asylum    as  well    as    a 
water-cure. 

A  little  excitement  began  to  stir  in  the  establishment ;  one  of  the 
bath-girls  having  declared  that  she  encountered  a  ghost  on  the  stairs 
at  early  dawn,  that  pointed  its  finger  at  her  and  glared  with  terrible 
eyes  ;  and  all  the  other  damsels  gathered  around  her  and  declared 
what  they  would  severally  do  under  the  circumstances.  I  thought 
it  probable  that  if  anything  7^(7^  been  seen,  it  was  only  the  prime-min- 
ister indulging  in  his  favorite  air-bath  out  of  his  proper  quarters.  But 
any  sort  of  event  was  not  to  be  despised  in  this  very  uneventful  place  ; 
and  groups  of  sheeted  figures  whispered  mysteriously  at  bath  hours, 
while  the  handmaidens  were  ready  to  take  alarm  at  the  slightest 
causes. 

Miss  Flint,  the  serious-looking  woman,  who  was  half-patient  and 
half-"  help,"  caught  the  fever;  and  one  morning  while  busy  in  my 
rebm,  she  approached  me  mysteriously,  and  said  :  "  I  don't  want 
that  she  should  know,  but  —  I  saw  it  last  night  I  " 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  I  asked  skeptically.     "  Was  it  the  old  white  cat  ?  " 

Miss  Flint  shook  her  head  solemnly.  "  'Twan't  a  mite  like  the 
white  cat,  Miss  Bolton  ;  should  think  it  was  nigh  ten  feet  high,  and 
it  had  an  awful  glare  into  its  eyes.  After  all  the  folks  was  in  bed  I 
went  down  to  the  store-closet,  and  there,  right  on  the  dinin'-room 
table,  stood  the  sperrit,  all  wrapped  in  white,  and  holdin'  out  its  arm 
this  way."  The  attitude  struck  by  the  speaker  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  a  wooden  machine. 

"  I  was  most  scar't  to  death,"  she  continued  ;  "  but  I  shot  up-stairs, 
and  left  the  critter  (whatever  it  was)  standin'  there  like  a  stature. 
Seems  queer  what's  the  good  of  ghosts  pokin'  round  in  that  way 
and  frightenin'  folks  out  of  their  senses." 

It  was  a  little  puzzling  certainly,  but  nevertheless  I  laughed  at 
Miss  Flint,  until  the  worthy  woman  devoutly  hoped  that  I  would  see 
"it"  for  myself.  I  did  not  feel  altogether  easy,  after  such  repeated 
testimonies  that  something  queer  was  going  on  in  the  house  ;  but  as 
pride  prevented  me  from  closing  my  door  at  night,  which  had  hitherto 
been  left  open  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  in  the  hall, 
I  was  punished  accordingly. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the  nights  were  too  exquisite  for 
sleeping  ;  but  sleeping  I  was,  and  soundly,  when,  through  the 
mysterious  influence  of  a  fixed  stare,  I  became  conscious  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  the  room.  I  opened  my  eyes  suddenly,  and  beheld  an 
ungainly  apparition  perched  on  my  trunk,  as  on  a  pedestal,  with 
great  unearthly  eyes  glaring  directly  at  me.  A  sheet  partly  enveloped 
this  object,  and  the  figure  was  bent  forward  with  outstretched  arms, 
and  one  foot  poised  in  air  —  the  attitude  of  the  Flying  Mercury.  A 
cold  horror  crept  over  me,  and  that  inability  to  move  or  scream  which 
makes  nightmare  so  terrible.  I  closed  my  eyes  again,  hoping  it 
might  be  an  illusion  that  would  soon  disappear  ;  but  after  what  seemed 
like  a  long  period  of  suspense,  I  ventured  on  another  investigation, 
and  met  the  same  stony  gaze. 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  but  regaining  my  voice  with  a  desperate 
29 
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effort,  I  sent  forth  shriek  upon  shriek.  I  had  hitherto  entertained 
but  a  faint  idea  of  my  powers  of  screaming  ;  but  the  figure  seemed 
in  nowise  disturbed  by  my  proceedings,  and  suggested  the  horrible 
idea  that  it  was  destined  to  be  a  fixture  on  my  trunk.  I  did  not  dare 
to  stir  from  my  position,  and  I  was  fast  losing  all  consciousness,  when 
Miss  Wood  came  to  the  rescue,  and  most  of  the  inmates  appeared  in 
the  background  to  afford  all  the  aid  that  could  be  given  by  hard 
staring. 

The  little  doctress  was  very  pale  as  she  glanced  at  the  sheeted 
Mercury,  but  quite  calm  and  collected  ;  and  unceremoniously  dis- 
missing the  white-draped  crowd  to  their  beds,  she  walked  directly  up 
to  the  intruder,  saying,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  him  :  "  Come  with  me.  Uncle  Jared  ;  I  will  show  you  a  better 
place  than  this." 

Uncle  Jared  !  If  I  had  not  been  so  terrified  I  might  have  recognised 
those  strongly-marked  features  ;  but  dress  certainly  does  change  a 
person,  or  rather  it  was  the  want  of  it  in  this  instance.  My  adventure 
was  immediately  divested  of  all  approach  to  the  supernatural  ;  but  I 
was  now  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  I  had  hitherto  been  frightened. 
What  could  have  brought  the  man  to  his  present  predicament  ? 

"  But,  Semanthy,"  remonstrated  the  spectre,  "  I'm  a  marble  statute 
—  Mercury  on  a  fly ;  and  marble  statutes  don't  move,  you  know." 

This-  one  did,  however,  for  Miss  Wood  possessed  a  remarkable 
power  over  him  ;  and  she  soon  persuaded  him  to  descend  from  the 
trunk,  and  take  a  line  of  march,  under  her  escort,  not  to  his  usual 
sleeping  apartment,  but  to  a  room  up-stairs,  where  she  could  keep  an 
eye  upon  him. 

"  I  have  suspected  this  for  some  time,"  said  Miss  Wood,  in  our 
after  conversation  upon  the  last  edition  of  the  Flying  Mercury  ;  "  that  is, 
1  have  suspected  some  derangement  of  the  brain,  although  I  did  not 
dream  of  its  taking  this  strange  shape.  Uncle  Jared  is  quite  harmless  ; 
but  he  has  been  very  studious  lately,  devouring  with  great  eagerness 
everything  relating  to  works  of  art.  He  has  even  undertaken 
modelling  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  his  performance,  to-night,  was  an 
attempt  at  illustrating  one  of  the  masterpieces  with  which  his  mind 
is  filled." 

"  But  I  do  not  see,"  said  I,  with  very  little  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Wardleham's  aspirations,  "why  he  should  select  my  room  to  posem. 
If  he  confined  himself  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment,  it  would 
not  matter,  but  this  wandering  in  a  sheet  at  midnight  is  no  joke." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  selected  this  room,"  replied  Miss  Wood,  "  or 
even  realised  that  it  was  yours.  He  was  undoubtedly  attracted  by 
the  trunk,  as  affordmg  so  desirable  a  pedestal ;  and  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  was  at  all  conscious  of  your  presence.  I  do  not  consider  him 
insane  ;  he  attends  to  his  duties  as  thoroughly  as  possible  ;  I  think  he 
is  to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  sleep-walker." 

I  did  not  care,  however,  to  have  him  walking  into  my  room  ;  and 
I  resolved,  for  the  future,  to  keep  my  door  closed  and  fastened  at 
night. 

Miss   Wood's    theory^  respecting   the    "  harmlessness "    of    Uncle 
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Jared  was  most  unpleasantly  refuted.  I  do  not  know  what  course  of 
treatment  she  pursued  with  him  ;  but  he  seemed  for  a  while  to  sus- 
pend his  illustrations  of  ancient  art,  and  to  spend  his  nights  quietly 
in  his  own  room.  There  came  a  night,  however,  when  a  vehement 
pounding  on  my  door  aroused  me  in  the  middle  of  a  dream  ;  and 
rather  fearing  another  escapade  on  the  part  of  the  prime-minister,  I 
opened  it  cautiously,  to  confront  Miss  Wood,  whose  face,  pale  and 
resolute,  told  me  at  once  that  something  dreadful    had    happened. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  wild  eyes,  "  but 
dress  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fire  has  broken  out  up-stairs  (thank 
Heaven  !  it  is  not  below),  but  there  will  be  abundance  of  time  to  get 
all  out  safely.  I  am  going  about  quietly  to  the  different  rooms,  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  noise  a;id  confusion."  She  had 
glided  off  and  left  me  standing  in  amaze.  It  seemed  like  a  dreadful 
dream,  as  I  had  hitherto  considered  myself  far  more  in  danger  from 
the  element  of  water  than  that  of  fire  ;  and  I  cast  a  bewildered  glance 
around  the  room  at  my  various  belongings.  But  the  dreadful  cry  of 
"  Fire  !  Fire  ! "  resounding  through  the  house,  and  taken  up  and  re- 
peated to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  village ;  tiie  tramp,  tramp,  of 
quick,  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs ;  the  sounds  of  an  unusual 
crowd  without  and  within  ;  the  cries  for  water,  for  Miss  Wood,  for 
everybody  in  the  Cure ;  a  sudden  crash,  of  the  roof,  of  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  the  stairway  perhaps —  all  this  seemed  to  deepen  and  in- 
tensify every  moment  ;  and  with  a  very  faint  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing any  property  whatever,  I  seized  my  purse  and  my  sundown, 
and  rushed  to  the  veranda. 

It  was  swarming  both  with  outsiders  and  insiders  ;  and  I  gazed 
wildly  at  the  frightened  faces  around  me,  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
one  from  another.  Miss  Littleday  hovered  in  the  door  of  her 
apartment,  and  beckoned  me  to  join  her,  as  she  darted  inside  to 
make  a  fresh  addition  to  her  luggage.  "  I  won't  leave,"  said  she, 
firmly,  "until  the  walls  are  hot  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  honey,  that  you 
might  have  carried  something  more  away  with  you." 

I  did  not  know  what  I  had  ;  and  now  that  I  had  gotten  info  the 
very  midst  of  the  confusion  and  excitement,  I  was  powerless  to  take 
any  farther  steps. 

The  figure  which  the  old  lady  presented  was  a  striking  one  ;  she 
retained  her  night-dress,  and  encased  herself  besides  in  three  different 
layers  of  "  gowns,"  as  she  called  them,  each  one  shorter  than  the 
other ;  on  her  head  was  perched  the  Shaker  bonnet ;  a  parasol  was 
grasped  in  one  hand,  and  a  volume  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  other. 
These  last  articles  she  dropped  occasionally  to  arrange  her  side- 
combs  and  make  sure  that  they  were  all  there.  She  was  in  continual 
motion,  now  taking  up  this,  and  now  that ;  but,  as  events  proved, 
with  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Having  left  my  eccentric  friend  for  a  few  moments,  I  returned,  to 
find  her  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  with  an  able-bodied  young  man, 
who  had  pushed  himself  into  her  room  with  the  most  benevolent  in- 
tentions, and  begun  a  vigorous  o'nslaught  upon  her  goods  and  chattels. 
Things  were  being  constantly  flung  from  the  upper  windows,  under 
the  impression  that  breaking  them  to  pieces  would  be  better  than  the 
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chance  of  burning  ;  and  the  youth  in  question,  attracted  probably  by 
the  old  lady's  venerable  appearance,  had  chivalrously  rushed  in  to  do 
as  much  for  her.  It  seemed,  however,  that  he  began  operations  by 
tossing  the  best  bonnet  out  of  the  window  ;  and  a  small  trunk  was 
about  to  follow,  when  Miss  Littleday  seized  his  active  arm  with  the 
indignant  remonstrance  :  "  Stop  !  young  man,  I  won't  have  my  things 
treated  in  this  way.  I'm  obliged  to  you  all  the  same,  but  I  really 
can't  stand  this ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  my  property 
thrown  out  of  the  window." 

She  had  actually  wrested  the  trunk  from  his  grasp,  and  the  as- 
tonished Arragonese  departed  to  give  his  assistance  where  it  would 
be  better  appreciated;  while  Miss  Littleday  triumphantly  mounted 
guard  over  her  neatly-arranged  possessions,  and  seemed  to  prefer 
losing  them  in  the  flames  to  the  rough  treatment  of  would-be 
rescuers. 

But  where  was  Miss  Wood  ?  Up-stairs,  working  hard  to  save 
what  property  she  could  from  the  hungry  fire,  that  had  originated  irj 
a  small  room  just  back  of  her  office,  where  she  had  put  Uncle  Jared 
that  she  might  keep  a  watch  upon  him.  He  had  broken  loose,  how- 
ever, without  her  knowledge,  seized  a  candle  that  had  stood  in  the 
passage-way  near  her  door,  and  set  his  curtains  on  fire  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  candle  on  his  head.  The  frame  house  had  burned  like 
tinder,  and  all  attempts  to  stop  the  flames  were  unavailing.  Very  few 
things  were  saved,  and  there  was  even  difficulty  in  getting  some  of 
the  most  helpless  sick  ones  safely  out.  The  last  I  saw  of  Miss  Wood 
she  was  tenderly  guiding  the  steps  of  some  infirm  patients  to  the 
village  hotel,  which  would  accommodate  a  large  portion  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  while  the  others  were  to  be  quartered  at  different  places  in 
the  town. 

Miss  Littleday  was  finally  persuaded  to  give  up  the  ship  ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  walking  off  under  the  protection  of  a  good-natured, 
middle-aged  man,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to  provide  us  with  a 
shelter.  "  We  can  fix  you  for  one  night  anyhow,"  said  he,  "  if  you've 
a  mind  to  try  it  ;  and  when  daylight  comes  you  can  shift  for  your- 
selves, if  you  don't  like  your  quarters.  P'rhaps  they  might  eat  you 
more  to  your  fancy  up  to  the  hotel  ;  but  my  old  woman  will  do  her 
best." 

We  were  conducted  to  a  very  neat  white  house  that  stood  on  a 
side  road  ;  and  a  nice,  motherly-looking  woman  opened  the  door  for 
us,  with  an  expression  of  great  sympathy  in  her  face,  as  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Walk  right  in,  do  ! —  seems  cruel  for  folks  to  be  burned 
out  of  their  very  beds  at  this  time  of  night.  How  them  flames  has 
been  roarin'  and  shootin'  up  into  the  sky !  I've  been  settin'  here  and 
watchin'  of  'em  ever  sence  they  begun.  I've  often  pitied  you  ladies 
up  to  the  Cure,  thinkin'  you'd  be  washed  to  pieces  some  day ;  but 
who'd  ever  mistrusted  your  gettin'  on  fire  !  " 

I  was  still  in  a  maze,  but  became  gradually  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  some  strange  object  was  tightly  grasped  in  one  hand  ;  upon  ex- 
amination, it  proved  to  be  Miss  Littleday's  trumpet  I  How  it  came 
into  my  possession  I  could  not  imagine  ;  but  the  old  lady  seized  it, 
and  said  in  a  deeply  grateful  voice  :    "  My  dear  child  !  I  can't  help 
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telling  you  that  you  are  the  most  considerate  young  person  I  ever 
saw.  Who  else  would  ever  have  thought  of  the  old  woman's  ear- 
trumpet  at  such  a  time? — especially  when  the  old  fool  could  not 
think  of  it  herself." 

This  undeserved  praise  was  quite  unbearable  ;  and  I  exerted  my  few 
remaining  powers  to  reply  that  I  didn't  "  think  "  of  it. 

"Of  course  you  don't  think  anything  of  it,  my  dove,"  said  Miss 
Littleday,  "  but  /do  ;  so  just  please  to  say  no  more  about  it." 

'■'Deef,  is  she  ?  "  asked  our  hostess,  who  had  watched  our  proceed- 
ings with  considerable  interest.  "Poor  old  body!  looks  as  chirk, 
though,  as  any  of  'em,  for  what  I  can  see.  Has  she  been  deef  all  her 
life  ?  " 

"f* guess,  wife,"  observed  our  protector  very  sensibly,  "that  the 
ladies  will  be  glad  to  get  to  their  beds." 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied  ;  "  I'll  take  'em  right  up  now,  unless 
they'd  choose  some  supper  first." 

We  declined  this  proposition,  and  followed  our  hostess  to  two 
exquisitelj'-neat  rooms,  opening  into  each  other,  and  containing 
wonderful  triumphs  in  the  patchwork  line.  Having  informed  us  that 
her  name  was  "  Miss  Salters,"  and  that  her  husband  was  "  Deacon 
Salters,"  and  besought  us  to  ask  for  anything  we  wanted,  our  kind 
entertainer  left  us  to  repose. 

Miss  Littleday  laid  aside  her  Shaker  bonnet,  took  off  her  three 
"gowns,"  and  seating  herself  on  the  floor,  clasped  her  arms  around 
her  knees,  and  delivered  her  sentiments  as  follows : 

"Well,  my  rosebud,  when  we  took  our  last  meal  at  the  Cure,  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  next  meal  would  be  taken  here?  Poor 
Miss  Wood!  she  is  under  the  juniper-tree,  my  dear  —  under  the 
juniper-tree." 

I  gazed  at  my  venerable  friend  in  mute  bewilderment ;  and  she 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  :  "  Elijah  sat  under  a  juniper-tree,  you 
know,  when  he  gave  up  everything  for  lost ;  and  all  the  little  woman's 
prospects  are  burned  to  the  ground.  I  don't  know,  on  the  whole," 
she  continued,  "but  that  it  is  rather  a  good  thing  for  some  of  the 
people  there  ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  water-cures  to  keep  one  stay- 
ing on  and  on,  unless  dislodged  by  some  shock,  such  as  an  earth- 
quake or  a  fire.  Prisoners,  you  know,  have  been  set  free  by  the 
burning  of  their  prisons." 

I  thought  of  winding  my  watch,  but  found  that  I  had  none  to  wind  ; 
and  Miss  Littleday  was  in  the  same  condition.  But  another  discovery 
that  she  soon  made  seemed  to  agitate  her  still  more  —  one  of  her 
side-combs  was  missing.  I  tried  to  comfort  her  with  a  hair-pin,  but 
she  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  poor  substitute.  I  suggested  a  shop- 
ping tour  to  the  village  on  the  morrow. 

"  My  dear,"  she  replied,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  her  head,  "  I  don't 
believe  they  would  know  what  I  meant  if  I  asked  for  such  a  thing  in 
the  shop  here  ;  they  don't  even  grow  on  every  bush  in  the  city.  Side- 
combs  are  a  kind  of  heirloom  in  our  family  ;  my  grandmother  wore 
side-combs,  and  my  mother  wore  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  to  be 
had  I  shall  wear  them."  The  little  figure,  with  its  air  of  rigid  deter- 
mination, as  though  the  wearing  of  side-combs  had  been  a  positive 
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virtue,  was  very  comical  ;  but  she  started  up  suddenly,  as  the  clock 
doled  forth  one,  with  the  remark : 

"  Now,  my  singing-bird,  we  were  put  here  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  if  we 
sit  up  all  night  we  can't  undo  the  fire.  So,  good-night,  sugar-cane  ; 
you  can  sleep  under  the  rising-sun  and  I'll  take  the  stars."  This 
referred  to  the  artistic  designs  on  our  respective  bed-covers  ;  and 
presently  we  had  plunged  into  the  feathery  depths  of  Mrs.  Salters' 
best  beds,  and  found  them  the  very  antipodes  of  our  rocky  couches 
at  the  water-cure. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  just  fallen  into  a  doze,  when  my  com- 
panion's voice  sounded  in  my  ear  :  "Come,  my  lark,  we*  had  better 
bestir  ourselves  ;  country  people  keep  early  hours,  and  as  we  have  no 
watches  to  guide  us,  there  is  danger  of  our  getting  behindhand." 

I  dressed  hurriedly,  like  one  in  a  dream;  and  discovered,  for  the 
first  time,  that  my  outer  wardrobe  consisted  of  a  white  dress  in  which 
I  had  made  my  escape  the  night  before.  This  would  be  useful  for 
travelling,  and  for  the  wear  and  tear  to  be  encountered  before  I  could 
reach  that  point.  I  felt  like  appropriating  Miss  Littleday's  favorite 
comment  on  her  own  performances,  "  What  a  fool  I  am  !  " —  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  only  head-covering  remaining  to  me  was  a  "  sun- 
down "  of  unwieldy  proportions,  my  contempt  for  my  executive 
powers  in  an  emergency  sensibly  increased. 

We  walked  down  stairs,  but  found  no  signs  of  human  occupancy, 
until  our  hostess  put  a  night-capped  head  through  the  door  of  her 
sleeping-room  and  asked  if  any  one  was  sick.  At  the  same  moment, 
we  glanced  at  a  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  found  that  it  was  just 
about  to  strike  fourl 

"Now,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Salters,  appearing  in  full  toilet,  "I  call  that 
a  good  joke  to  have  the  ladies  up  before  you." 

"W^e  were  afraid,"  I  stammered,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  make  Miss 
Littleday  understand,  "  that  we  should  be  late  and  give  you  trouble. 
We  left  our  watches  behind,  and  could  not  tell  the  time." 

"My  sakes  !  "  was  the  reply,  "that's  an  out-and-out  shame,  when 
you  might  have  carried  'em  so  easy.  But  mebbe  they'll  turn  up  yet. 
We  generally  calculate  to  breakfast  after  the  Deacon  gets  through 
with  his  chores  at  the  barn  ;  but  I  guess  we'll  have  it  earlier  to-day, 
for  fear  you'll  feel  faint-like,  havin'  your  sleep  cut  off  so  at  both  ends. 
Now,  what  shall  I  cook  for  you  ?  "  she  continued,  hospitably.  "  Water- 
cure  vittles  always  seem  jest  like  so  much  chicken-feed,  but  I  can  get 
up  some  brown  mush,  if  you  say  so." 

I  explained  to  my  companion  that  Mrs.  Salters  desired  to  know  if 
we  wanted  water-cure  diet;  and  the  old  lady's  expression  was  quite 
amusing  as  she  said,  emphatically,  "  The  only  time  I  ever  take  water- 
cure  food  is  when  I  can't  get  anything  else  to  eat.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  do  justice  to  a  civilised  breakfast." 

Before  long,  the  delicious  odor  of  real  Mocha,  a  perfume  that  I  had 
nearly  forgotton,  was  quite  apparent  ;  and  Miss  Littleday  sniffed  the 
aroma  with  evident  enjoyment,  as  she  exclaimed  :  "  Don't  talk  to  7ne 
of  clover-fields  and  new-mown  hay  —  they  can't  equal //Ja/.-'  Don't 
you  feel  revived,  honey,  and  stirred  up  to  great  things?  It  is  my 
opinion  that  brains  don't  flourish  on  a  spoon-diet." 
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The  breakfast-table  was  bountifully  spread  with  everything  that  it 
was  possible  to  put  on  for  breakfast.  There  were  great  dishes  of 
eggs,  boiled  and  fried,  stewed  chicken,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
warm  cakes,  with  the  fragrant  coffee  crowning  all,  forming  a  banquet 
the  like  of  which  had  not  refreshed  our  vision  in  a  long  while. 

"Now  do  set  to,"  said  Mrs.  Salters,  benevolently,  "and  clear  oft" 
every  mite  that's  on  the  table.  You  must  be  half-starved  on  spoon- 
vittles." 

The  Deacon  was  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  he  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  our  plates,  and  replenished  them  with  quiet  determination,  in  spite 
of  our^emonstrances.  "You  got  a  heap  of  back  eatin'  to  make  up," 
said  he.  "  Semanthy  Wood  is  a  smart  woman,  and  a  good  woman 
too,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  board  with  her." 

Everything  about  the  premises  was  beautifully  neat,  and  we  soon 
discovered  that  we  had  been  particularly  fortunate  in  falling  into 
such  good  hands.  The  party  at  the  hotel  fared  indifferently,  and 
were,  besides,  under  Miss  Wood's  watchful  eye  ;  while  two  or  three 
stragglers  in  a  house  near  us  seemed  to  have  been  put  on  a  diet  of 
hard  ging^bread. 

The  village  store  produced  but  little  to  supply  our  wants  in  the  way 
of  clothing ;  and  Miss  Littleday  was  supremely  disgusted  with  the 
miserable  little  side-comb  that  was  displayed  to  her  in  triumph.  It 
was  too  short  and  too  wide,  and  not  at  all  what  it  should  be,  except 
that  it  was  a  side-comb.  It  fell  out,  on  an  average,  every  five 
minutes  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  with  considerably  less  provocation, 
I  should  have  thrown  it  out  of  the  window. 

I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  travelling-dress  of  green  ging- 
ham ;  while  Miss  I^ittleday  possessed  herself  of  a  shawl  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  milliner's  stock  did  not  suit  us 
any  better ;  and  we  mortally  offended  that  high-priestess  of  fashion 
by  culling  the  superabundant  flowers  from  the  bonnets  we  selected, 
and  divested  them  of  the  cotton-lace,  and  spun-glass  danglers  that 
threatened  our  eyes. 

After  a  glance  at  the  village  dressmaker,  I  concluded  to  put  the 
green  gingham  together  myself,  and  soon  spoiled  one  waist  and  three 
sleeves  in  that  laudable  endeavor. 

"  To  think,  my  dear,"  said  my  companion  in  misfortune,  "  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  go  off,  like  turtles,  with  all  we  have  on  our 
backs !  " 

A  bright  hope  arose  for  Miss  Littleday  that  was  cruelly  dashed  to 
the  ground.  We  were  called  down  to  the  door  at  the  summons  of  a 
small  boy,  who  carried  a  large  parcel  covered  with  linen,  and  had 
been  informed  that  it  belonged  to  us.  Such  is  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  that  I  hoped  it  might  prove  to  be  one  of  my  more 
serviceable  dresses,  or  some  available  outer  garment  ;  but  the  first 
glance  dispelled  any  such  illusion,  and  Miss  Littleday  joyfully  pounced 
upon  it  forthwith.  The  linen  wrappings  were  decidedly  the  worse 
for  the  night-dew  and  their  contact  with  mother-earth,  but  the  precious 
Leghorn  might  prove  to  be  intact;  and  the  delighted  owner  thanked 
the  boy  again  and  again,  and  presented  him  with  a  handsome  testi- 
monial in  the  shape  of  currency.     As  I  noticed  the  urchin's  expres- 
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sion  of  joyous  astonishment,  I  wondered  which  was  the  more  pleased 
of  the  two. 

Miss  Littleday  seemed  to  step  on  air  as  she  mounted  the  stairs 
with  her  prize  ;  and  she  began  very  cautiously  to  remove  the  wrappers, 
longing,  yet  fearing,  to  know  the  condition  of  her  bonnet.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  sharp  scream,  which  I  immediately  repeated  with  interest, 
as  a  robust-looking  frog  jumped  to  the  ground  and  turned  a  somer- 
sault, now  over  my  feet,  now  over  Miss  Littleday's,  and  then  viciously 
disappeared,  no  one  knew  where.  It  was  a  great  deal  worse  not  to 
see  the  unprepossessing  reptile  than  to  have  him  gambolling  before 
our  eyes,  for  there  was  no  telling  where  he  might  stow  himself ;  and 
I  instituted  a  vigorous  search  for  the  intruder,  while  my  companion 
ran  to  the  open  window  with  her  partly-exhumed  treasure,  and  shook 
it  violently  to  dislodge  any  other  squatters  that  might  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  it. 

I  was  busily  peering  into  all  the  shaded  parts  of  the  room  after 
that  wretched  frog,  ready  to  scream  and  retreat  ignominiously  if  he 
should  show  himself,  when  a  sound  of  hopeless  horror  and  despair 
from  Miss  Littleday  called  me  to  her  side.  She  was  gazing  from  the 
window,  with  empty  hands,  and  I  involuntarily  gazed  too.  Just  below 
us,  that  most  playful  and  impudent  of  animals,  a  black-and-tan  terrier, 
was  frisking  about  with  that  dignified-looking  Leghorn  in  a  sort  of 
wild  ecstasy.  He  had  torn  it  entirely  from  the  wrappings,  and  torn 
the  wrappings  in  shreds  ;  he  had  snatched  off  a  bow  here  and  a  bit 
of  lace  there  ;  he  snapped  it  up  in  his  teeth  and  shook  it  violently ; 
he  stuck  it  up  on  one  end  and  knocked  it  over;  he  ran  his  head  into 
it,  and  scampered  around  with  only  the  ends  of  his  small  black  legs 
visible  ;  he  returned  to  his  first  position,  and  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  bonnet  to  get  rid  of  it ;  he  frantically  chewed  off  large  mouthfuls 
of  straw,  and  conducted  himself  altogether  like  a  perfectly  insane  and 
viciously-disposed  little  quadruped. 

"  Put  that  down,  sir  !  this  instant !  "  screamed  the  indignant  owner, 
in  a  very  fierce  voice  ;  but  the  terrier  appeared  to  interpret  this  as  an 
encore  and  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  old  lady  suddenly  made  a 
frantic  rush  down-stairs,  and  returned  with  the  crown  of  her  bonnet 
and  a  shred  or  two  of  lace.  The  black-and-tan  dog  scampered  off 
to  parts  unknown  ;  and  as  he  did  not  belong  to  Mrs.  Salters,  and  that 
lady  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  him,  he  seemed  to  have  appeared 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  wreck  of  that  wonderful  Leghorn. 

"  I  am  afraid,  honey,  that  I  made  an  idol  of  it,"  said  Miss  Littleday, 
sighing  over  her  loss.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  this  were'the 
case,  it  was  the  ugliest  idol  I  had  ever  seen. 

"La!"  said  Mrs.  Salters,  as  she  good-naturedly  came  to  hunt  for 
the  frog,  "  'twouldn't  hurt  you  a  mite  ;  the  critter's  as  harmless  as  a 
chicken."  And  having  found  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  she  coolly 
carried  it  off  in  her  hand,  to  our  infinite  relief. 

The  good  lady  conducted  herself,  throughout  our  sojourn  of  three 
days,  as  she  had  a  special  mission  to  feed  us  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
our  capabilities;  and  yet  on  my  asking,  at  Miss  Littleday's  request, 
for  our  bill,  she  bashfully  requested  me  to  "get  out!" — adding  that 
"she  hadn't  got  no  bill  agin  us;  we  hadn't  ett  enough  to  keep  two 
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birds  [her  birds,  I  thought,  must  be  of  the  vulture  order],  and  'twould 
seem  right  down  mean  to  charge  folks  for  board  when  they'd  jest 
been  skinned  by  a  fire."  This  referred,  not  to  our  physical  condition, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  to  our  loss  of  property. 

After  consulting  together,  Miss  Liltleday  and  I  made  another  ex- 
cursion to  the  "store"  and  purchased  a  rocking-chair,  which  threw 
Mrs.  S.  into  an  overpowering  state  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
"The  very  thing  the  settin'-room  wanted  !  "  she  declared  ;  "she  had 
hankered  after  such  a  chair  for  quite  a  spell,  but  the  Deacon  couldn't 
seem  t*  sense  it." 

It  was  really  sad  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Wood,  and  leave  her  in 
such  doleful  circumstances  ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  "under  the  juniper 
tree,"  and  had  already  made  arrangements  for  a  new  and  improved 
building  for  her  water-cure.  We  had,  too,  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  Uncle  Jared  was  safely  disposed  of  with  some  friends  at  a  dist- 
ance, and  a  younger  and  saner  man  was  ready  to  take  his  place  of 
steward  and  prime-minister. 

Miss  Littleday  began  her  journey  with  me,  but  switched  off,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  to  her  Western  home,  saying,  as  she  left  me  :  "  Now, 
my  dove,  take  good  care  of  yourself,  and  be  sure  to  write  to  me 
whenever  you  can  ;  but  don't  expect  any  answers,  for  no  one  ever 
gets  a  letter  out  of  me  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Good-bye, 
•my  dewdrop  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet  — 

'iWhen  this  you  see, 
Remember  me.'" 

The  cherished  volume  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  she  had  rescued  from 
the  flames,  was  deposited  in  my  unwilling  hands  ;  and  feeling  about 
as  grateful  as  the  recipient  of  a  stray  baby,  I  watched  the  departing 
figure  of  my  quaint  old  friend,  who  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  "  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles."  ^ 

Many  ridiculous  pictures  of  my  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  my 
astonished  friends  at  the  Philadelphia  depot  were  drawn  for  me  after 
my  return,  in  which  the  green  gingham  dress,  that  remarkable  bonnet, 
the  thick  volume  in  calfskin,  and  a  large  apple,  also  thrust  upon  me 
by  my  eccentric  friend  and  retained  unconsciously,  had  more  than 
justice  done  them. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  dreadful  dress?"  was  the  first  question 
asked  me  ;  "  and  from  what  brain  emanated  the  remarkable  style  of 
architecture  expressed  in  its  making  up?" 

Now,  if  any  one  had  admired  the  fit  (as  I  fondly  hoped  they  would, 
for  it  was  my  first  attempt),  I  was  prepared  modestly  to  acknowledge 
the  workmanship  ;  but  to  this  unflattering  query  I  meekly  replied 
that  it  was  made  in  Arragon. 

"  Of  course,"  they  observed  ;  "  what  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  place  ?  "  And  then  I  was  hurried  into  the  carriage,  that  I  might 
not  disgrace  my  family  by  receiving  undesirable  attentions  from 
street-boys  or  corner-loafers. 

My  adventures  and  los.ses  subsequently  excited  very  little  sym- 
pathy ;  the  general  feeling  being  plainly  expressed,  that  it  served  me 
just  right  for  being  weak  enough  to  go  to  a  Water-Cure. 

Ella  Rodman  Church. 
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THE   GREAT   DESERT   OF   LUNEBERG. 

••T  OOK!"  said  my  friend,  suddenly.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of 
X^  the  Great  Liineberger  Heide  (heath),  and  yonder  is  the 
church-spire  of  Uelzen." 

Gazing  from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  I  beheld  a  vast 
expanse  of  level  country,  stretching  on  all  sides  to  the  far-away  horizon 
of  low  wooded  uplands,  and  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  black- 
looking  wiry  grass  and  stunted  heather  (^Efica).  Interspersed  were 
white  sandy  patches,  where  not  even  the  heather  would  grow,  and 
low-lying  marshy  tracts  of  black  peat,  with  here  and  there  a  verdant 
oasis,  from  amid  whose  foliage  peeped  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  little 
villages  and  hamlets.  Every  slight  rise  and  swell  of  the  ground  was 
tinged  with  the  purple  and  blue  of  the  harebell  and  heather;  while 
long  rows  of  linden,  beech,  and  Lombardy  poplar,  stretching  across 
the  flat  expanse,  marked  the  roads  from  village  to  village.  Dark, 
solemn  fir-forests  shut  in  the  great  level  as  though  it  had  been  a  lake, 
and  a  bright  little  river  glistened  here  and  there  in  tortuous  meander- 
ings,  marking  its  course  with  a  line  of  vivid  green.  This  was  the 
great  Liineberger  Heide,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  I  had  until 
this  day  been  ignorant ;  yet  may  I  confess  it  without  shame,  since 
even  in  Germany  the  "Great  Desert  of  Liineberg  "  is  beyond  its  own 
borders  almost  a  pays  iricontm.  Wherefore,  I  rejoiced  exceedingly 
that  chance  had  directed  my  footsteps  hither,  where  commercial 
travellers  are  never  seen,  and  the  fashionable  tourist  is  a  creature  of 
unknown  species. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  (freat  Heath  lies  Uelzen,  a  little,  wonder- 
fully clean,  wonderfully  quiet  old  town,  looking  as  though  it  had  ages 
ago  been  forgotten  by  the  world  and  left  stranded  here  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  And  in  fact,  until  the  new  Hamburg  and  Hanover  rail- 
road passed  near  it  and  brought  it  to  light,  like  some  ploughed-up 
antediluvian  fossil,  it  was  an  almost  forgotten  place.  Even  now  the 
thunder  of  the  iron  horse,  as  he  rushes  on  his  triumphant  way,  has 
barely  aroused  it  from  its  centuries'-long  slumber.  At  first,  it  started 
awake  and  stared  and  rubbed  its  eyes,  and  slowly  bestirring  itself, 
made  an  effort  to  do  something  ;  built  a  brewery  and  a  new  hotel,  in 
anticipation  of  the  people  who  never  came  ;  and  then,  as  finding  its 
efforts  vain,  quietly  settled  again  to  repose.  And  so  it  lies,  in  a  dull 
dreamy  state  of  existence,  from  which  it  is  probably  destined  never 
to  be  awakened. 

Of  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  daily  swept  past  this  obscure 
town,  lying  as  flat  upon  the  Heide  as  a  toy-village  upon  a  parlor-floor, 
how  many  are  aware  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  a  fortified 
city  and  the  chosen  residence  of  sovereigns  ?  Yet  so  it  is  ;  and  the 
little  town,  scarcely  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  Long  ago,  when  Mayence  and  Cologne  were  simply 
Roman  fortresses,  and  Diisseldorf  undreamed  of,  Uelzen  was  a  set- 
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tlement  of  one  of  the  barbarous  Northern  tribes,  who  have  left  their 
footprints  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  and  in  the  surrounding  forests  . 
Then  came  the  mystical  Huenen,  the  fair-haired  Saxons,  and  the 
marauding  Danes,  until  somewhere  in  the  twelfth  century  it  became 
a  fortified  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  princely  house  of  Brunswick- 
Liineberg,  whose  tombstones  and  effigies  still  adorn  its  Marienkircke. 
And  not  until  their  residence  was  transferred  to  Hanover  did  the 
little  town  lose  its  dignity  and  importance,  and  sink  into  a  deserted 
and  foegotten  old  age. 

Uelzen  lies  on  the  Ilmenau,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  which  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  Heide,  marks  its  tortuous  course  with  a  line 
of  rich  emerald-green  meadows  and  woodlands,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  surrounding  bare  plain.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow,  rapid, 
and  clear  as  crystal,  not  only  encircles  half  the  town,  but  pours  its 
waters  into  the  moat  which  surrounds  it.  Within  this  moat  extend 
the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  ;  and  the  space  between, 
once  ramparts,  is  now  converted  into  private  gardens,  whence  fruit- 
laden  branches  droop  over  the  moat  without.  Pleasant  is  a  stroll 
along  its  margin,  where  in  the  morning  picturesquely-clad  women 
stand  knee- deep  in  the  water,  rinsing  piles  of  snowy  linen  :  while  later 
in  the  day,  happy-looking  mothers  may  be  seen  treating  their  little 
ones  to  a  refreshing  bath  ere  their  evening's  repose  ;  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  glimpses  are  to  be  had  on  the  opposite  side  of  rustic  para- 
dises of  lilies  and  roses,  wherein  sit  family  groups  of  young  girls  and 
matrons,  engaged  in  knitting  and  embroidery.  Their  cheerful  voices 
are  hushed  at  our  approach,  and  they  glance  up  curiously  but  shyly  at 
the  passing  Americans  —  a  wonderful  sight  in  Uelzen.  Very  fair  are 
these  North-Germ;an  girls,  with  an  exquisite  transparent  delicacy  of 
rose-and-lily  complexion,  blonde  hair,  and  the  lightest  of  blue  eyes, 
wherein  the  large  black  pupil  gleams  like  a  ball  of  jet  set  in  blue 
crystal.  Yet  their  features  are  neith.er  regular  nor  expressive,  and  the 
mouth  in  special  is  coarsely  cut.  Those  of  the  upper  class  are  well 
educated  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  among  them  several  who  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  spoke  the  language  correctly  and 
fluently.  There  was  also  something  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  in 
the  modest  shyness  and  politeness  of  these  well-bred  German  girls, 
contrasted  with  the  confidence  and  pertness  of  their  perhaps  fairer 
and  cleverer,  and  certainly  "faster,"  American  sisters. 

Skirting  the  moat,  we  come  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower 
which  once  formed  the  chief  defence  of  the  city  gate.  Up  the  winding 
staircase  we  climb,  pausing  to  look  forth  from  some  narrow  loophole 
upon  the  far-stretching  Heide  without,  and  wondering  what  rude  and 
half-savage  faces  had  looked  thence  in  ages  past,  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  while  from  the  battlements  above  the  crouching 
marksman  had  let  fly  his  arrows  in  deadly  aim.  The  old  town  (once 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League)  has  successfully  withstood  many 
an  attack  and  siege,  both  of  neighboring  powers  and  foreign  marau- 
ders, such  as  the  Danes,  who  so  often  pillaged  and  destroyed  the 
towns  of  North  Germany.  Close.by  the  tower  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  city-gate,  whence  a  broad,  stone-paved,  and  comparatively  modern 
street  runs  straight  through  the  centre  of  the  town  to   the  opposite 
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gate.  There  are  other  streets,  dingy,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but  clean 
as  a  kitchen-floor,  wherein  we  see  the  antiquated  and  uncouth-looking 
houses  which  formed  the  "old  town"  in  its  days  of  ancient  state. 
On  their  gables  are  carved  quaint  Latin  inscriptions,  and  frequently 
the  names  of  their  original  owners  together  with  the  date  of  their 
erection.  At  the  doors  of  some  stand  rude  and  weather-worn  stone 
benches,  adorned  with  figures  of  cherubs  and  goblins,  whilst  in  front 
of  others  are  three  arlificiallv-stunted  lindens,  resembling  overgrown 
cabbages  —  the  "  Three  Lindens  "  and  the  Lion  of  Brunswick  forming 
the  coat-of -arms  of  Uelzen. 

"You  must  see  our  old  Palace,"  said  the  pretty  Fraulein  Emma 
Krohne,  who  delighted  to  act  as  cicerone  to  the  appreciative  American 
strangers ;  and  she  conducted  us  to  a  low  two-storied,  red-tiled 
building,  with  many-peaked  gables,  and  rough  walls  of  mingled  brick 
and  stone,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  immense  oaken  beams,  which 
once  added  to  their  strength,  but  are  now  crumbling  and  decayed. 
These  beams  still  show  the  traces  of  rude  carvings,  and  the  projecting 
ends  of  those  supporting  the  floors  and  roof  are  cut  into  grotesque 
faces.  A  low  arched  doorway,  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  studded 
with  iron  spikes,  forms  the  main  entrance  ;  and  above  this  is  carved 
the  following  inscription,  in  Latin  : — "  Christ,  thou  art  my  Door.  If 
the  Porter  of  Heaven,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  by  me,  then  is  open  the  way  to  my 
Father,  the  King." 

Entering,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  stone-paved  hall,  once 
hung  round  with  armor.  The  iron  hooks  remain  which  supported 
these  ;  but  now,  in  place  of  shields  and  helmets  appeared  sheep-skins 
and  bags  of  wool,. for  the  old  palace  is  at  present  degraded  into  the 
storehouse  of  a  wool-merchant.  At  one  end  of  this  long  hall  is  a 
raised  dais,  such  as  we  read  of  in  descriptions  of  old  Saxon  halls  in 
England,  above  which  is  carved  the  following  text  in  Latin  : — "  The 
King  that  faithfully  Judgeth  the  poor,  his  thro7ie  shall  be  established  for- 
ever." 

In  one  of  the  apartments  we  were  shown  a  recess  wherein  was 
born,  in  1506,  Prince  Ernst  der  Bekenner  (The  Confessor),  who  here 
first  introduced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  converted  the  chapels 
and  convents  of  Uelzen  into  Protestant  institutes.  A  century  later 
the  Palace,  as  indeed  all  Uelzen,  suffered  severely  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  we  find  carved  on  the  inner  roof-beam  the  following,  in 
German  : — "  The  venerable  abode  has  at  last,  i?i  the  silence  atid  darkness 
of  night,  been  quickly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  sujfocafing  flames. 
Good  God,  be  merciful  to  Frederic,  Prince  of  Brutiswick  and  Liiiieberg. 
1646."    And  directly  opposite,  with  the  same  date,  "  God's  Son,  help!" 

I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Palace, 
yet  we  see  that  so  far  back  as  two  centuries  since  it  was  considered 
"venerable."  How  solidly  built  were  those  old  edifices,  thus  to  have 
defied  time.  The  walls  of  this  "  Prince's  House  "  are  nearly  three 
feet  in  thickness.  The  inside  surface  is  of  the  same  rude  masonry 
as  without,  and  was  formerly  covered  with  arras  of  tapestry,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Hanover.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  web  of  coarse  linen  cloth,  about  eighteen  inches 
in  width,  representing  uncouth  figures  worked  in   colored  threads, 
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generally  the  outlines  alone  being  traced.  It  is  an  almost  exact 
counterpart  of  our  great-grandmothers'  "  samplers,"  which  we  have 
handed  down  to  us,  framed  and  glazed,  as  precious  specimens  of 
old-time  art  \  and  indeed,  this  more  modern  work  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mediteval  tapestry  of  which  we  read  so  much.  In  those 
days  things  were  intended  more  for  use  than  for  show  ;  yet,  looking 
upon  this  old  palace  and  the  adjoining  Marienkirche,  it  is  touching 
and  almost  pathetic  to  note  the  poor  but  elaborate  attempts  at  adorn- 
ment, in  the  clumsy  figures  and  grotesque  arabesques  carved  upon 
the  wood-work,  and  which,  with  the  meagre  tapestry,  was  doubtless 
magnificent  in  the  eyes  of  semi-barbaric  royalty.  Thus  does  the  all- 
I^ervading  love  of  the  beautiful  assert  itself  ;  though  it  is  curious  to 
observe  in  what  a  grotesque  form  it  is  embodied  by  uncultivated 
races,  and  how  gradually,  with  the  advance  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, it  attains  to  higher  degrees  of  development.  Between  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  for  instance,  and  that  Athenian  "  statue  which  en- 
chants the  world,"  what  a  vast  difference  exists ! 

Every  village  in  Germany  has  its  church-spire  ;  but  the  great 
tower  of  the  Alarienkirche  of  Uelzen  stands  like  the  giant  of  its  kind, 
a  landmark  for  twenty  miles  around.  Erected  in  1200,  it  is  outwardly 
a  heavy,  clumsy  and  exceedingly  ugly  structure;  but  the  interior,  com- 
pleted several  centuries  later,  presents  a  beautiful  nave  and  transept, 
with  lofty  clustered  columns,  whence  spring  Gothic  arches,  crossing 
and  recrossing  each  other  in  the  most  graceful  and  artistic  manner. 
The  carved  galleries  and  long  narrow  Gothic  windows  of  stained 
glass  are  superb  ;  and  there  is  a  very  old  and  curious  crucifix  and 
altar-piece  carved  in  wood,  remnants  of  its  former  days  of  Romanism. 
The  floor  consists  of  vault-slabs,  the  inscriptions  on  most  of  which 
are  nearly  obliterated  ;  and  the  lofty  walls  are  covered  with 
monumental  tablets  and  effigies  of  the  Princes  and  Dukes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick-Llineburg  and  their  families.  Perceiving  us 
interested  in  these  relics,  the  old  sexton  took  us  into  the  vaults  below, 
where  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  looking  upon  two  leaden  sar- 
cophagi containing  the  royal  ashes  of  a  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  centuries  old  and  covered  with  armorial  bearings.  "  From 
the  throne,  a  coffin  !  "  —  the  motto  of  some  noble  British  house.  What 
a  lesson  for  poor  plebeian  humanity  !  But  then,  moralising  upon  such 
a  subject  is  a  thing  so  trite,  and  to  others  so  tiresome,  that  I  shall 
spare  my  readers  the  infliction. 

Sauntering  leisurely  through  the  almost  deserted  streets  of  Uelzen, 
we  stopped  to  look  at  a  quaint  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
having  a  high  peaked  roof  studded  with  dormer  windows,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  fantastic  clock-tower.  The  arched  entrance-door, 
shaded  by  three  stqnted  lindens  overhanging  it  like  a  bower,  stood 
open,  and  my  artist-eye  was  instantly  caught  by  the  scene  within  —  a 
scene  which  appeared  but  the  realisation  of  those  picturesque  interiors 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  Dutch  and  German 
artists.  Fancy  a  large  stone-paved  hall,  with,  facing  us  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  second  arched  doorway,  giving  a  glimpse  of  an  old-fashioned 
high-walled  garden  full  of  fruit-trees,  amid  which  appears  a  little  half- 
ruined  chapel  with  Gothic  windows.     On  the  right  as  you  enter  is  a 
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wide  and  massive  carved  oaken  staircase,  winding  upward  into 
obscurity  ;  while  on  the  left  appears  a  raised  stone  fireplace,  projecting 
into  the  floor  and  spanned  by  an  arch,  which  confines  the  smoke  and 
allows  it  to  escape  up  a  yawning  black  cavity  above.  Before  this 
stands  an  ancient  dame  stirring  the  contents  of  an  iron  cauldron, 
while  in  a  neighboring  recess  are  seated  half-a-dozen  old  women 
busily  spinning  flax.  The  setting  sunbeams  streaming  through  a  lofty 
Gothic  window  light  up  the  rosy  and  wrinkled  faces,  the  picturesque 
costumes,  and  the  quaint  distaffs,  throwing  the  groups  in  strong  relief 
against  the  obscurity  of  the  recess.  There  was  something  almost 
weird-like  in  the  picture,  and  we  wondered  what  it  could  mean.  Was 
the  hunchbacked  crone  at  the  cauldron  concocting  some  deadly 
charm?  and  were  her  venerable  sisters  at  the  distaffs  spinning  the 
evil  threads  of  some  unfortunate's  life?  But  as  we  looked,  behold 
they  smilingly  rose,  and  curtseying  low,  answered  to  our  inquiries  that 
this  was  the  old  convent  of  St.  Vitus,  and  that  they  themselves  were 
poor  pensioners  on  public  charity.  They  took  us  over  the  convent, 
whose  long  narrow  corridors  and  gloomy  cloisters  must  in  times  past 
have  produced  anything  but  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  minds  of  their 
occupants.  Each  of  these  cells  is  now  converted  into  a  bedroom  for 
one  of  the  present  inmates  ;  and  it  was  touching  to  witness  the  satis- 
faction and  pride  with  whiqh  they  pointed  out  to  us  all  their  little 
arrangements,  and  exhibited  their  scanty  treasures  of  past  and 
"  better  days,"  in  shape  of  linen,  books,  and  odd  china.  In  each  cell 
was  a  recess  in  the  wall,  formerly  containing  a  crucifix,  but  now 
occupied  by  a  Bible.  In  the  large  convent  garden  a  certain  portion 
of  ground  is  allotted  to  each  old  woman,  and  they  were  delighted 
with  our  praises  of  the  fine  beds  of  vegetables,  tastefully  bordered 
with  flowers.  Under  a  pear-tree  we  found  a  venerable  dame  attending 
to  a  bee-hive,  and  at  a  rustic  table  near  sat  another,  busily  knitting 
while  reading  an  old  volume  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  chapel  con- 
nected with  the  convent  was  to  us  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  anti- 
quities. The  style  of  building  resembles  that  of  the  Palace,  with 
which  it  is  coeval ;  the  floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  monumental 
tablets  plentifully  emblazoned  with  coats-of-arms  ;  and  there  was  a 
most  curious  altar-piece  of  the  twelfth  century,  representing  the  Holy 
Family,  the  Apostles  and  the  Wise  Men,  all  grouped  together.  This 
was  of  wood,  elaborately  carved  and  ingeniously  colored.  Below  it 
was  a  large  oil-painting  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  illustrating  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  In  one  corner  of  this  appears  the  device  of  the 
artist,  while  in  another  is  emblazoned  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  noble- 
man by  whose  order  it  was  painted  as  a  gift  to  the  convent.  Both  the 
picture  and  the  carving,  but  especially  the  latter,  though  crude  and 
clumsily  executed,  struck  me  as  being  infinitely  superior  to  many  of 
a  similar  date  which  I  had  seen  in  churches  of  much  more  pretension. 
The  stained  windows  were  in  themselves  a  study.  One  of  these  rep- 
resents the  bishop  who  caused  the  chapel  to  be  built,  kneeling  and 
presenting  to  St.  Peter  a  model  of  the  same  as  the  price  of  his  ad- 
mission into  heaven.  Contrasting  with  this  holy  humility  is  the  op- 
posite window,  gorgeous  with  his  armorial  bearings.  One  device 
depicted  an  angel  with  uplifted  sword,  toward  whom  the  same  prelate, 
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apparently,  was  dragging;  by  main  force  a  donkey  whose  back  seemed 
breaking  beneath  the  weight  of  a  huge  bag  of  money,  the  amount  of 
the  same  being  very  distinctly  inscribed  on  the  bag.  Possibly,  this 
was  in  commemoration  of  such  a  gift  to  the  church,  in  atonement  for 
some  sin  supposed  to  have  excited  Divine  wrath.  From  the  roof  of 
the  chapel  hung  a  curious  lamp  in  shape  of  a  ship,  presented  seven 
centuries  past  by  some  distinguished  personage  as  an  offering  to  the 
Virgin,  by  whom  he  had  been  miraculously  saved  from  shipwreck. 
These  relics  of  Romanism  are  allowed  to  remain,  being  now  qualified 
by  the  effigies  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  without  which  it  seems 
that  no  Protestant  church  in  Germany  is  considered  complete. 

The  people  of  the  Heide  are,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Germany,  staunch  Lutherans,  and  are  sometimes,  as  I  am  informed, 
called  "  the  most  pious  Protestants  in  all  Germany."  Yet  I  could 
not  but  observe  how  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the  Sabbath 
is  observed  rather  as  a  day  of  feasting  and  frolic  than  as  one  rendered 
sacred  by  Divine  command.  On  this  day  the  artisan,  unless  he  is  at 
a  beer-garden,  pursues  his  usual  avocation  in  the  retirement  of  his 
back-shop  ;  the  women,  neatly  dressed,  sit  on  the  sidewalks,  quietly 
knitting  or  embroidering,  and  ladies  of  the  first  social  standing  choose 
the  Sunday  afternoon  as  the  regular  season  for  visiting,  or  else  receive 
their  friends  to  "coffee,"  and  spend  the  time  gossipping  and  knitting 
around  the  daintily-spread  table.  The  natural  surprise  of  an 
American  in  witnessing  a  custom  so  new  to  him,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
understood  by  a  German. 

And  now,  having  explored  this  city  of  the  desert,  let  us  go  forth 
into  the  desert  itself — the  great  Heide  or  Heath,  which  we  behold  in 
this  month  of  August  clad  in  its  robe  of  royal  purple,  fringed  with 
the  dark  green  of  fir-forests,  and  girdled  by  the  silvery  llmenau. 
Beautiful  little  river!  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  eager  to  reach  the  great 
sea  !  reminding  us  of  Byron's  description  of  — 

"  The  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone." 

From  the  tower  of  the  Marienkirche  or  the  summit  of  the  Koningsburg, 
we  may  mark  its  tortuous  course  as  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Heide 
like  a  tangled  silver  thread,  rippling  on  with  a  joyous  murmur,  and 
giving  greenness  and  beauty  to  its  banks,  until  literally  the  desert 
places  blossom  as  the  rose.  Leaning  over  its  rustic  bridges,  we  may 
look  down  and  see,  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  the  white 
sand  and  pebbles  that  line  its  bed,  and  the  graceful  water-plants 
whose  long  and  flexile  branches  sway  downward  with  the  current. 
One  of  these  specimens  I  particularly  noticed,  which,  attached  by  a 
few  thread-like  roots  to  the  pebbly  bottom,  lies  quietly  until  its  buds 
are  formed,  when  it  lifts  them  on  slender  filaments  of  stems,  up  into 
the  fresh  air  and  warm  sunshine,  spangling  the  surface  of  the  stream 
with  starry  white  blossoms.  Here  too,  in  the  still  eddies,  we  find  in 
perfection  the  large  white  water-lily,  that  to  me  most  beautiful  and 
poetic  of  flowers,  so  pure,  so  fresh,  so  untainted  by  earthy  contact, 
and  with  its  pearly  petals  gently  folded  over  its  "  heart  of  gold." 

From  its  name  and  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  greater  portion  of 
its  extent,  one  would  naturally  imagine  this  vast  tract  to  be  a  waste 
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and  howling  wilderness  of  sterility,  an  ugly  blot  upon  the  face  of  fair 
and  fertile  Germany.  But  the  Heide  has  its  uses  and  its  beauties  — 
yea,  and  its  wealth  also,  such  as  the  golden  grain-fields  of  Saxony 
and  the  purple  vineyards  of  the  Rhineland  know  not.  For  on  those 
bare  downs,  where  only  the  stubby  heather  will  grow,  browse  countless 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  yield  wool  of  a  peculiarly  fine  and  white 
quality  ;  and  in  the  low-lying  meadows  bordering  the  Ilmenau  are 
herds  of  cattle,  from  which  are  obtained  the  ricliest  milk,  butter  and 
cheese.  Bees,  swarming  amid  the  heather-bloom,  produce  honey  and 
wax  ;  and  the  very  heatiier  itself,  when  the  blossoming  season  is  past, 
supplies  brooms  to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Thus  it  is,  despite 
its  unpromising  name,  a  land  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
and  not  only  tnis,  but  in  its  peat-bogs  the  poor  find  fuel,  and  from  its 
fine  white  sand  is  manufactured  exquisite  glass  and  porcelain.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Heide  affords  support  to  its  people  and  a  revenue  to 
the  country.  For  its  butter,  cheese,  honey  and  wax  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  Hamburg ;  and  its  wool  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  finest 
cloths,  and  that  "  Berlin  wool "  whose  softness  of  texture  and  beauty 
of  coloring  form  the  delight  of  German  ladies,  a  great  portion  of 
whose  time  is  occupied  in  knitting  and  embroidery. 

But  the  most  important  and  valued  production  of  the  Heide  is  its 
flax.  The  light  sandy  soil  of  its  fertile  places  or  oases  is  especially 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  to  which  the  Bauers  or 
farmers  principally  devote  themselves.  The  flax  grown  on  the  Heide 
is,  like  its  wool  and  honey,  of  a  peculiarly  superior  quality,  yielding 
thread  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  floss-silk  ;  and  the  linen  known 
as  "  Uelzen  linen  "■  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  delicacy.  The  finest 
of  this  finds  its  way  to  Hamburg,  France,  and  Belgium,  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lace  ;  black  and  white  thread-lace  of  a  fine  quality 
is  made  in  Uelzen  and  the  villages  of  the  Heide.  In  passing  through 
these,  we  would  often  see  seated  at  the  cottage-doors  picturesque 
groups  of  women  engaged  in  lace-making ;  and  it  is  wonderful,  the 
bewildering  rapidity  with  which  the  pins  and  bobbins  are  shuffled, 
while  yard  after  yard  of  lace  falls  from  the  pillow.  The  chief  marvel, 
however,  is  that  old  women  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  can  see  to  do 
this  fine  work,  and  that  without  spectacles.  At  most  of  these  cottages 
or  farm-houses  we  find  them  also  busy  spinning  and  weaving  flax; 
while  wherever  there  is  a  rivulet  or  plot  of  grass,  are  to  be  seen  long 
webs  of  linen  spread  to  bleach  in  the  sun.  About  Uelzen  are  whole 
acres  of  grassy  ground  carefully  kept  as  bleaching-fields,  where  during 
the  summer  old  women  take  up  their  abode  in  slight  shanties,  and 
attend  to  the  bleaching  of  linen  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  left  all  day  unguarded,  except  by  a  dog, 
which  molests  only  those  who  attempt  to  touch  the  linen.  But  the 
people  of  the  Liineberger  Heide  enjoy  a  rare  and  enviable  reputation 
for  honesty.  They  are  a  simple,  unsophisticated  and  industrious 
class,  frugal  and  saving  even  beyond  the  generality  of  their  country- 
men. A  theft  is  a  thing  rarely  heard  of  among  them,  and  I  am 
assured  that  a  robbery  or  murder  has  not  here  been  known  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  an  individual  who  in  this  region 
of  health  and  longevity  must  be  far  beyond  the  allotted  threescore- 
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and-ten.  Indeed,  as  regards  healthfulness,  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the 
Heath  is  like  a  draught  of  life-giving  waters.  In  July  and  August 
the  atmosphere  is  delightfully  cool  and  invigorating  ;  but  toward  the 
middle  of  September,  sharp  breezes  sweep  down  from  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  is  bleak  and  dreary  winter.  "  We 
cannot  get  ourselves  warm  here,"  said  to  us  our  friend  Dr.  Strecker, 
who,  after  a  long  residence  in  America,  had  returned  to  his  native 
place  near  Uelzen  ;  "  it  is  ten  months  winter,  and  two  months  no- 
sufnmer.'^  But  then  the  summer,  though  brief,  is  so  delightful.  No 
sultry  days,  no  hot  and  coppery  skies,  no  parched  and  withered  fields 
and  gardens,  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  like 
the  balmy  freshness  of  May,  blent  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  June. 
Heavy  thunder-storms  are  frequent,  with  deluges  of  rain,  but  they 
quickly  pass,  and  in  this  region  of  sandy  soil  no  sooner  has  the  rain 
ceased  falling  than  the  ground  is  again  dry  and  firm  ;  so  that  the 
pleasantest  time  for  a  walk  is  immediately  after  a  shower. 

And  what  glorious  walks  and  rides  we  had  on  the  Heide  !  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  great  post-chaise  with  its  span  of  spirited  young  horses, 
wherein  the  good  Mr.  Direclor-of-the-Post  Hansing  and  his  amiable 
frau  took  us  daily  on  long  excursions  across  the  Heide,  from  village 
to  hamlet,  showing  so  much  that  was  to  us  new  and  interesting? 
Are  not  the  lovely  beech-woods  and  the  soft  velvety  meadows 
bordering  the  llmenau,  still  fresh  and  green  in  my  memory?  Shall  I 
cease  to  remember  the  beautiful  avenues  of  beech,  linden  and  poplar, 
in  whose  grateful  shade  we  journeyed  from  village  to  village  across 
the  sunny  Heath  ?  And  then  the  breezy  upland,  rich  in  purple  bloom  ; 
the  white  sandy  wastes,  where  not  even  the  hardy  heather  would  grow  ; 
and  the  black  marshes,  where  mounds  of  heaped-up  peat  stood  in 
long  ranks,  like  some  goblin-army  drawn  up  in  battle-array.  There 
was  always,  to  my  fancy,  something  very  weird  and  eerie  in  the  aspect 
of  these  latter  places,  and  also  in  the  still  depths  of  the  solemn  fir- 
forests  bordering  the  Heide  ;  something  that  carried  my  mind  back 
into  the  remote  past,  when  a  strange  wild  race  inhabited  these  wastes, 
and  their  priests  practised  mystical  Pagan  rites  in  the  shadow  of  the 
forests.  For  here,  ages  ago,  before  "  good  "  King  Olaf  had  by  torture 
and  burning  introduced  the  new  Christian  religion  among  the  Northern 
nations,  dwelt  the  Huenen  or  Hiinen,  a  name  which  signifies  "  Giants 
of  the  desert."  But  little  is  known  of  them  beyond  tradition  ;  yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  as  also  in  Denmark,  we 
find  the  belief  in  them  universal,  and  the  accounts,  legends  and 
traditions  concerning  them  precisely  similar.  The  most  ignorant 
peasant  of  the  Heide  will  tell  you  that  here  once  dwelt  the  giants, 
a  wdd  and  terrible  race,  now  extinct  ;  and  will  point  out  various 
objects  and  localities  made  memorable  by  legends  and  stories 
connected  with  them,  and  which  he  will  relate  almost  word  for  word 
as  you  hear  it  from  other  sources.  These  things,  he  will  inform  you, 
he  learned  from  his  grandfather,  who  was  told  by  his  grandfather  ; 
and  you  may  as  soon  attempt  to  convince  him  that  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  were  myths,  as  to  shake  his  belief  in  the  "giants." 

From  a  learned  professor  who  had  made  the  subject  of  the  Huenen 
a  special  study,  I  learned  what  little  is  known  of  this  strange  race. 
30 
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They  are  supi)osed  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
and  the  first  authentic  accounts  which  we  have  of  them  are  in  the 
century  succeeding  Christ.  Some  old  monkish  writings  describe 
them  as  having  been  a  people  of  unusual  strength  and  stature  ;  an 
account  corroborated  by  the  size  of  the  skeletons,  and  the  weight  of 
the  weapons  discovered  in  their  "graben  "  or  "barrows."  Tradition 
says  that  they  came  from  the  "far  North,"  and  in  pre-historic  ages 
long  held  possession  of  Northern  Germany;  that  their  conflicts  with 
succeeding  and  invading  races  were  numerous  and  bloody,  and  that 
they  were  at  length  conquered  and  utterly  exterminated  by  a  people 
less  barbarous  and  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  themselves. 
These  conquerors,  says  tradition,  fought  with  iron  weapons,  while  the 
Huenen  used  only  weapons  of  stone  ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  true, 
would  not  only  corroborate  the  accounts  of  the  superior  civilisation  of 
the  former,  but  also  demonstrate  that  the  Huenen  were  what  they 
are  said  to  have  been,  a  primitive  and  wholly  savage  race.  No 
people  known  to  have  since  existed  can  be  traced  back  to  them. 
They  have  passed  away,  like  other  "lost  tribes,"  yet  have  they  left 
their  footprints  in  the  sands  of  the  Liineberg  Desert,  in  huge  burial 
mounds  and  Druid-like  altars,  which  to  this  day  remain  as,  according 
to  accounts,  they  were  seventeen  centuries  past. 

We  went  one  day  to  visit  some  of  these  "  Huenen-graben,"  or 
"  Graves  of  the  Giants,"  a  few  miles  from  Uelzen.  After  passing 
through  several  rustic  hamlets  and  a  beautiful  beech-wood,  where  we 
stopped  to  dine  at  a  forester's  house,  we  came  at  length  suddenly 
upon  a  dreary  waste  of  sandy  moor,  sparsely  scattered  with  patches 
of  stunted  gorse  and  heather.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  sterile 
track  rose  four  mounds,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  the  same  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  yards  apart.  They  appeared  to  be  disposed 
in  a  square,  and  were  thickly  covered  with  a  tirm  growth  of  tough 
wiry  black  grass  and  the  tall  gray  lichens  which  are  found  in  various 
portions  of  the  Heath.  A  number  of  immense  stones,  nearly  buried 
in  the  sand,  surrounded  each  mound.  Half-a-mile  distant  stood  a 
poor  little  tile-yard,  with  the  thatched  huts  of  the  workmen  ;  and 
these  latter  acknowledged  to  us  that  a  number  of  the  stones  had 
been  broken  up  and  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  Yet  the 
peasantry  have  a  superstitious  awe  of  these  places,  and  they  are 
generally  left  undisturbed. 

When  one  of  these  mounds  is  levelled  and  the  earth  removed, 
there  is  presented  to  view,  on  a  level  with  the  ground  without,  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  four  feet  deep  and  three  wide,  lined  with  granite, 
and  covered  over  .with  an  immense  rock  or  stone-slab.  This  cavity 
contains  only  a  rude  earthen  vessel,  of  the  most  primitive  shape  and 
make,  full  of  ashes  and  charred  bones.  Surrounding  the  grave  is  a 
collection  of  weapons,  consisting  of  arrow  and  spear  heads,  knives, 
hatchets,  clubs,  wedges,  &c.,  all  formed  of  stone,  granite,  basalt,  or 
flint-quartz,  specimens  of  which  are  still  found  on  the  Heide.  These 
are  arranged  about  the  grave  with  great  regularity,  converging  like 
rays  from  a  centre  ;  and  occasionally  there  is  found  disposed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  earthen  vessels,  supposed  to  have  contained  food 
and  drink,  a  custom  which  to  this  day  exists  among  some  tribes  of 
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our  American  Indians.  I  have  since  seen  in  the  rrniseums  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  and  also  at  the  Friedenstein  Palace  in  Gotha,  a 
collection  of  arms  and  pottery  from  the  Huenen-giaben.  They  are 
all  of  the  rudest  description,  without  an  attempt  at  ornament.  One 
of  the  missiles  is  peculiar,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  used  even  prior 
to  the  invention  of  the  spear  and  arrow  heads,  being,  in  fact,  the 
primitive  weapon  of  the  primitive  man.  It  is  a  smooth  round  or 
oblong  stone,  through  which  has  been  drilled  a  hole  intended  for  the 
reception  of  a  stout  stick,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  hurled  to  a 
great  distance  and  with  considerable  force.  How  destructive  must 
have  been  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  stalwart  giants, 
when  thrown  with  the  unerring  aim  which  barbarians  acquire  in  the 
use  of  such  missiles  !  And  may  we  not  here  behold  reflected  some- 
thing of  the  origin  of  that  Homeric  story  of  the  half-clad  and  long- 
haired giants,  who  came  down  as  far  south  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
hurled  great  boulder-rocks  at  the  invading  Greeks?  Every  shadow 
has  its  substance,  and  what  are  called  the  "myths"  of  history  and 
religion  have  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in  some  vanished  reality  of 
long-past  ages.  Thus  we  trace  the  dark  and  cunning  little  Pixie 
goblms  of  Scotland,  and  their  enemies  the  stupid  giants,  to  the  dim- 
inutive Laps  and  Picts,  and  their  stalwart  Scandinavian  conquerors. 
From  Jupiter  Tonans  to  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  who  may  say  that  the 
■"  mythical  "  god  and  hero  did  not  actually  exist  ? 

Returning  from  the  Huenen-graben,  we  made  a  slight  detour,  in 
order  to  visit  what  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  altar  of  human 
sacrifice.  Various  such,  we  were  told,  are  to  be  found  in  Denmark 
and  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  the  latter  of  which  was  the  last  to'abandon  the 
Pagan  rites,  having  secretly  practised  them  so  far  down  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

For  a  distance  of  half-a-mile  our  road  lay  along  a  beautifully-kept 
pathway,  cut  through  a  dense  oak  alrd  beech  wood,  and  called  "Na- 
poleon's Walk."  it  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  still-living 
witnesses,  made  by  order  of  the  great  Emperor  himself,  during  a  brief 
encampment  here,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  a  solitary  prom- 
enade. 

Simple  enough  in  structure  we  found  the  Pagan  shrine,  consisting 
merely  of  a  "square  excavation  in  the  earth,  lined  with  stone-slabs,  and 
partially  covered  by  another  immense  flat  stone,  presenting  some 
what  the  appearance  of  a  rude  pulpit.  Four  other  huge  stones 
somewhat  resembling  short  columns,  enclosed  it  in  a  sort  of  square 
Within  the  square  or  circle  thus  formed  —  so  do  we  learn  from  ancieni 
records  —  none  but  the  priest  and  the  victim  were  allowed  to  enter 
and  on  that  flat  stone  the  human  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  the  blood 
running  into  the  cavity  beneath,  wherem  also  the  body  was  consumed. 
Certain  it  is  that  fraguients  of  bone  and  fluit  were  found,  apparently 
fused  together  —  a  specimen  of  which  was  subsequently  shown  me. 
In  the  Isle  of  Rugen  these  altars  are  marked  with  grooves  in  the 
upper  stone,  intended  for  the  escape  of  the  blood. 

Strange  were  the  feelings  with*  which  I  found  myself  standing  in 
the  presence  of  this  mystical  monument  of  the  past.  Almost  visibly 
before  me  appeared  the  long-bearded   and  blood-stained  priest,  and 
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the  wild  half-clad  throng  of  worshippers,  exulting  as  the  victim  was 
dragged  forward  and  laid  upon  the  fatal  stone.  And  looking  farther 
back  into  the  dim  ages,  lo !  in  the  mystic  shadows  of  past  times  ap- 
peared the  mighty  Odin  himself,  and  Thor  the  Thunderer,  and  Bal- 
dur  the  Brave  and  Beautiful,  and  Freyga  the  Fair,  with  the  whole  hier- 
archy of  the  Scandinavian  deities  in  whose  honor  these  cruel  sacrifices 
were  oiifered.  Yet  in  their  ignorance  these  poor  Pagans  were  more  de- 
vout than  many  Christians  of  the  present  enlightened  age.  Tiiey  wor- 
shipped zealously  and  fervently  the  highest  of  which  they  knew ;  and 
viewing  it  thus,  the  Pagan  altar  was  no  longer  in  my  eyes  a  mere 
heathen  relic,  but  a  most  touching  and  pathetic  temple  "  to  the  Un- 
known God." 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  sudden  eclipse  of  cloud,  and  the  twilight 
shadows  deepened  about  the  mystical  altar.  Gusts  of  wind  rose  and 
fell,  moaning  through  the  lonely  forest-aisles.  'J'he  Druid  oaks 
seemed  to  bend  forward  and  whisper  among  themselves,  and  the 
long-fringed  brandies  of  the  dark  firs  to  wave  in  weird  significance 
above  the  stone  of  human  sacrifice.  Then  came  the  rain,  soft  and 
drizzling  as  it  dripped  through  the  dense  forest-boughs  ;  and  as  we 
turned  away,  I  lingering  last,  cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  mystical 
Pagan  temple,  and  there  came  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  lines  in 
Keats'  Hyperion,  where,  describing  the  slumber  of  the  giants,  he 
says  — 

"One  here,  one  there. 
Lay  vast  and  edgewise ;  Jike  a  dismal  circque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve 
In  dull  November, —  and  their  chancel-vault, 
The  heaven  itself,  is  blinded  through  the  night." 

I  will  not  quit  the  subject  of  the  Huenen  without  alluding  to  a 
legend  concerning  them,  connected  with  what  is  called  "The  Bride 
Rock."  At  Luchow,  a  village  of  the  Heide,  is  an  entirely  isolated 
rock  fifty  feet  in  height,  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  earth,  llie 
story  says  that  once  a  young  Huenen  chief  wooed  and  won  a  fair 
bride  (where  in  any  legend  is  the  bride  not  "fair"?) — and  accom- 
panied by  a  rejoicing  procession  of  their  mutual  kindred,  set  forth  to 
convey  her  from  her  father's  dwelling  to  her  new  home.  But  alas  ! 
in  his  joy  and  excitement  he  had  forgotten  to  offer  a  tiianksgiving 
sacrifice  to  the  god  by  whose  favor  he  had  been  victorious  over  many 
rivals.  Wherefore,  it  so  befell  that  as  the  party  were  on  their  way, 
suddenly  the  heavens  preternaturally  darkened,  and  a  thunderbolt 
fell  directly  in  front,  of  the  newly-married  pair.  When  the  terrified 
company  could  look  around,  lo  !  the  bride  had  disappeared,  swallowed 
up  in  the  chasm  ploughed  by  the  lightning  ;  and  on  the  spot  appeared 
an  immense  rock  stained  with  blood  —  the  bride's  blood.  'l"he  sin- 
gular altar  on  which  the  offended  god  had  thus  immolated  the 
innocent  victim  in  place  of  the  offering  withheld,  still  stands,  and  is 
to  this  day  regarded  by  the  peasantry  with  a  superstitious  veneration. 

But  the  Liiiieberg  Heide  holds  within  its  bosom  relics  of  antiquity 
beside  which  the  Huenen  giants  hide  their  diminished  heads,  a[id  the 
temple  of    the  Druids  sinks  into  a  mere  modern  structure  —  relics 
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which  carry  us  back  to  a  period  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  learned 
authority,  the  Ark  had  not  been  built,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Adam  himself  had  existed. 

One  day  I  ascended  the  Konigsbero;,  or  King's  Mountain,  an 
isolated  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  Heath,  and  which,  though  in 
my  eyes  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a  mole-hill  than  a 
mountain,  yet  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  level 
country.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  stones  which  once 
surrounded  the  tent  of  a  certain  Danish  king,  whose  army  besieged 
Uelzen,  I  stooped  to  pluck  a  tempting  cluster  of  heather-blossom 
which  grew  in  the  sandy  soil  at  my  feet.  The  plant  came  up  in  my 
hand,  root  and  all,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  entangled  in  its  mesh 
of  wiry  roots  a  round  something  which  looked  like  a  semi-transparent 
pebble  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  cone-shaped,  and  marked  with  two 
parallel  rows  of  delicate  indentations,  radiating  from  its  apex  in  the 
form  of  a  five-pointed  star.  Could  this  be  a  relic  of  the  Huenen  ?  I 
thought  ;  and  elate  with  the  discovery,  I  hastened  to  exhibit  my  prize 
to  a  certain  learned  professor  of  our  party.  No,  this  was  no  mere 
stone,  he  assured  me,  but  an  animal,  or  something  that  had  once  been 
an  animal  ;  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  an  antediluvian  fossil.  Many 
such,  he  said,  were  still  found  in  the  Heide,  together  with  bones  of 
marine  creatures  of  more  recent  existence,  which  latter  clearly  proved 
■the  desert  of  Liineberg  to  have  been  at  no  comparatively  distant 
period  the  bed  of  a  vast  ocean.  Indeed  it  required  no  scientific 
knowledge  on  my  part  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  this  from  my  own 
observation  ;  for  the  Konigsberg  and  other  similar  elevations  on  the 
Heide  are  simply  immense  drifts  or  heaps  of'fine  white  sand,  wherein 
I  found  shells  and  flints  and  multitudes  of  many-colored  wave-worn 
pebbles,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  I  had  collected  on  the  Hol- 
land coast  and  the  wild  shores  of  Carrickfergus  in  northern  Ireland. 
And  thus  is  it  rendered  certain  that  the  German  Ocean,  which  at  this 
day  beats  upon  the  shores  of  Scotland,  Jutland,  and  Denmark,  had  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Deluge  overflowed  the  whole  of  northern 
Prussia,  even  so  far,  as  is  asserted  by  geologists,  as  the  Hartz 
Mountains  ;  which  isolated  group  they  maintain  to  have  been  a 
cluster  of  islands  rising  out  of  this  now  vanished  sea,  as  at  the  present 
day  we  behold  on  the  coast  of  Prussia.  How  strange  was  the  thought, 
as  I  stood  witii  the  little  mutilated  relic  in  my  hand,  gazing  over  the 
broad  landscape,  that  there  where  I  now  beheld  villages  and  church- 
spires,  forests  and  cultivated  fields,  had  once  rolled  the  waves  of  a 
mighty  ocean  !  In  view  of  the  age  of  this  little  petrified  animal,  what 
now  appeared  the  things  which  I  had  before  regarded  as  so  venerable 
with  age  ?  Looking  down  at  the  wave-worn  pebbles  at  my  feet,  even 
the  stupendous  distance  of  time  between  me  and  that  later  ocean  by 
which  they  had  been  here  stranded,  appeared  to  diminish  ;  the  Pagan 
altar  seemed  a  thing  of  yesterday;  and  the  old  palace  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Princes,  with  its  legends  of  knights  and  crusaders,  was  simply  a 
thing  of  to-day. 

In  our  wanderings  on  the  Hefde  we  have  visited  many  villages,  or 
more  properly  hamlets.  These  are  all  alike,  consisting  merely  of  a 
collection  of  cottages  and  farm-houses,  with  a  church  and  Gast-haus, 
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or  inn.  The  farm-houses  are  large,  clumsy-looking  buildings  of  brick, 
with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs  rising  to  double  the  height  of  the  low 
walls,  which  latter  are  irregularly  pierced  with  broad  casement-win- 
dows. The  roofs  are  generally  covered  with  moss,  and  the  walls  with 
vines,  which  imparts  to  them  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The 
centre  of  the  long  building  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  kitchen,  on  one 
side  of  which  are  situated  the  family  apartments,  consisting  of  a  sort 
of  sitting-room  or  parlor,  with  small  bedrooms  shut  off  from  it.  These 
sleeping  rooms  are  mere  closets,  and  having  generally  no  windows, 
are  excessively  close  and  ill-ventilated.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kitchen,  without  intervening  screen  or  partition,  extend  the  cattle- 
stalls,  ending  at  a  lofty  arched  doorway  in  the  gable.  Above  this 
door  is  invariably  carved  or  painted,  on  the  whole  length  of  the  roof- 
beam,  a  text  of  Scripture,  often  chosen  with  a  beautiful  appropriate- 
ness ;  as  for  instance  : — "  Blessed  be  thy  going  cut  and  thy  coming  in." 
"  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord.''''  "  He  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord, 
and  the  hope  of  LTitn  forever,  his  house  has  not  built  on  sand." 

Crowning  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  every  farmhouse  and  cottage  on 
the  Heide  is  a  singular  ornament,  composed  of  two  boards,  cut  into 
a  rude  semblance  of  horses'  heads,  and  diagonally  crossed.  My 
curiosity  being  excited  as  to  the  significance  of  this  device,  I  made 
many  inquiries  of  the  peasantry,  but  could  obtain  no  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  their  forefathers,  and  was 
simply,  like  the  text  beneath  it,  "a  pious  token."  An  old  school- 
master, learned  in  the  lore  of  the  country,  expressed  to  us  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  relic  of  Pagan  superstition,  especially  as  it  is  generally 
by  the  most  ignorant  looked  upon  as  a  protection  of  their  cattle  from 
evil  ;  whilst  a  clergyman  contended  that  the  form  of  the  cross  proved 
its  Christian  origin.  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  were  both  right, 
and  that  the  crossed  horses'  heads  are  a  strange  blending  of  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianity  ;  an  unconscious  token  of  the  transition  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  or  Saxon  Woden-worship  into  the  worship  of  Christ. 
In  proof  of  this  I  will  state  simply  the  following  facts,  recently  gath- 
ered in  the  course  of  a  miscellaneous  reading. 

ist.  In  the  days  immediately  precedmg  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  worship  of  Odin  or  Woden  was  the  universal  religion  of 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe. 

2d.  The  horse  was  an  animal  held  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  Woden. 
His  own  famous  white  steed,  created  by  magic  art,  participated  in 
the  worship  accorded  him.  No  warrior  could  enter  Valhalla  except 
on  horseback  ;  and  on  this  account  the  steed  was  generally  sacrificed 
and  buried  in  the  grave  with  its  master.  Woden's  "god-created" 
steed  was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  conferring  success  in  battle, 
and  the  Sagas  and  Eddas  contain  many  stories  of  steeds  to  whose 
mystic  knowledge  and  power  their  masters  owed  safety  and  success 
in  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises. 

3d.  When  Wittikind  the  Saxon  fought  against  Charlemagne,  the 
symbol  or  banner  borne  in  the  van  of  his  army  was  a  wooden  horse's 
head,  painted  white,  and  elevated  on  a  pole.  The  same  was  placed 
above  his  dwelling,  and  those  of  his  chief  officers.  This  was  done 
probably  less  as  a  distinctive  symbol,  than  in  the  belief  of  the  power 
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of  the   sacred   emblem  to  protect  from  danger  and  ensure  success ; 
and  as  such  was  probably  adopted  by  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Saxons. 

Thus  are  we  clearly  brought  down  to  the  modern  wooden  horses' 
heads  on  the  gables  of  the  Hanover  peasantry,  a  race  of  Saxon 
descent.  King  Olaf,  in  forcing  tlie  Christian  religion  upon  his  reluc- 
tant subjects,  ordered  that  all  signs  of  VVodenism  should  be  obliter- 
ated, and  the  Christian  emblem,  the  cross,  be  adopted  instead.  Does 
it  not  appear  probable  that  the  ignorant  lower  classes,  obstinately 
clinging  to  their  old  religion,  should  have  made  a  compromise,  and 
instead  of  abjuring  the  horse's  head,  have  simply  disposed  it  in  the 
sign  of  the  cross  ?  Thus,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  Scriptural  text 
on  the  houses  has  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  old  Runic  characters 
whicli  were  supposed  to  protect  their  occupants  from  the  power  of 
evil. 

Everywhere  throughout  Hanover  we  saw  its  banner,  a  white  horse 
on  a  yellow  ground,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  origin,  neither 
that  of  the  same  symbol  on  the  arms  of  Brunswick.  And  yet  does 
it  not  appear  that  this  device  is  simply  a  continuation  of  tlie  Saxon 
wooden-horse  ensign  ?  When  Bruno,  son  of  Duke  Ludolph  of 
Saxony,  founded,  in  874,  the  city  of  Brunswick,  which  he  called  after 
himself  Brunonis  Vicki,  he  retained  the  Saxon  banner,  the  white 
horse  ;  and  so  it  remained  until  his  descendant,  Henry  the  Lion, 
added  the  emblematical  lion  which  we  now  see  in  the  national 
British  standard.  Thus  we  behold  in  the  proud  banner  of  the 
greatest  and  most  enlightened  nation  of  modern  Europe,  an  un- 
mistakable relic  of  the  Odin-worship  of  past  ages.  Nor  does  it  end 
here  ;  for  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  we  of  the  western  continent  have 
derived  something  of  their  old  lingering  superstitions,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  horse-shoe  to  this  day  visible  above  the  door  of  the  back- 
woodsman, and.  in  the  little  gold  "horse-shoe"  charms  worn  on  the 
chatelaine  of  some  fair  belle,  who  would  be  astonished  if  informed 
that  the  token  which  she  gives  her  lover  at  parting  as  a  "charm" 
against  evil,  is  simply  a  relic  of  Scandinavian  Paganism. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Liineberg  Desert  we  made  acquaintance 
with  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  visited  their  abodes,  from  the 
lonely  bee-keepers  to  the  baronial  mansions  of  the  hereditary  lords 
of  the  land.  One  afternoon  we  spent  at  Veersen,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  Barons  von  Estorff.  Here  I  was  interested  in  viewing  a  family 
portrait-gallery  extending  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  This 
collection  presented  a  most  curious  study  of  costume  of  successive 
ages,  as  well  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  progress  of  art, 
from  the  crude  representation  of  a  savage-looking  Baroa  in  rude 
armor,  down  to  the  superbly  executed  portrait  of  the  late  lord,  in  the 
imposing  uniform  of  a  Major-General,  and  hav'ing  his  breast  covered 
with  orders.  1  could  not  but  look  with  interest  upon  the  heir  of  this 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  —  a  fine,  handsome  youth,  whose 
nineteenth  birthday  had  just  been  celebrated,  as  was  rendered  evident 
by  the  scarce-faded  garlands  festooning  the  mansion  and  the  cottages 
of  the  little  village  of  Veersen.  ^  His  sister,  a  fair  rosy-cheeked  little 
girl  of  ten,  stood  by  my  side  in  the  portrait-gallery,  and  we  were  all 
Struck  by  the  wonderful  resemblance  between  herself  and  the  portrait 
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of  a  three  centuries-dead  ancestress  who  looked  ghostlily  down  upon 
her  from  the  wall.  And  yet  the  Baroness  her  mother  assured  us  that 
the  child  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  living  relative.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  is  frequently  the  case  ;  and  that  some  old  family 
feature,  peculiarity  or  disposition,  lingering  intact  through  successive 
generations,  will  at  last  suddenly  reappear  in  some  individual  who  is 
considered  as  possessing  "no  family  likeness,"  only  it  is  not  always 
that  there  are  ancient  portraits  to  prove  it. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  simplicity  and  quiet  of  the  life  led  by  this 
wealthy  and  titled  family,  certainly  not  equalling  in  luxury  and 
elegance  that  of  a  "first-class"  Viiginia  country  gentleman.  Times 
in  Germany  are  changed  indeed  when,  in  place  of  the  all-powerful 
and  unscrupulous  Baron  of  olden  times,  on  whose  caprice  depended 
the  very  lives  of  his  subjects,  we  see  their  descendants  leading  this 
simple,  peaceful  home-life  —  not  feared,  but  doubtless  infinitely  more 
loved  and  respected  than  they  whose  ashes  now  moulder  in  the 
stone  and  leaden  coffins  of  their  chapel-vaults.  For  instance,  at 
Celle,  not  thirty  miles  from  Uelzen,  I  saw  the  old  castle  wherein  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea,  Queen  of  George  I., 
passed  the  long  years  of  her  imprisonment ;  and  in  the  old  palace  at 
Hanover,  the  room  wherein  the  gallant  young  Count  von  Koiiigsmark 
was  brutally  and  barbarously  murdered  by  order  of  this  same  George, 
then  merely  heir-apparent  to  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  —  while  the  in- 
famous Madam  von  Platen  "stamped  with  her  foot  upon  the  bloody 
face"  of  the  dying  man.  At  Scharzfeldt,  also,  in  the  lonely  Hartz,  I 
stood  within  the  rock-hewn  dungeons  of  the  castle  wherein  Miss 
Knesbeck,  the  unhappy  maid  of  honor  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  was  con- 
fined, by  order  of  this  same  illustrious  tyrant,  on  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  the  interview  between  Sophia  and  her  old  friend  and  play- 
mate, and  whence  she  finally  so  mysteriously  escaped  —  as  was  pop- 
ularly believed,  by  aid  of  the  demons  of  the  Hartz.  All  this,  and 
things  far  worse  than  these,  were  committed  with  impunity  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  this  consideration  I  would  recom- 
mend to  those  who  dolefully  lament  that  "  the  world  is  growing  worse 
every  year." 

Among  other  visits,  I  remember  with  pleasure  one  which  we  paid  our 

old  friend  Dr.  S ,  at  the  parsonage  of  Raetzlingen,  six  miles  from 

Uelzen.  The  rustic,  picturesque  little  village  boasted  a  fine  new  church, 
in  which  we  Americans,  too  much  accustomed  to  the  new,  could  take  but 
little  interest ;  but  the  parsonage  itself  was  a  perfect  picture,  with  its 
rambling  projections  and  gables,  and  its  low  white  walls  covered  with 
vines.  In  front  was  a  lovely  rose-garden,  while  behind  extended  an 
orchard,  laid  out  in  narrow  walks  bordered  with  gooseberry  bushes  ; 
and  there  was  a  summer-house,  with  green  tables  and  benches,  wherein 
the  gentlemen  smoked  and  drank  beer,  while  the  ladies  gathered 
around  the  coffee-table  in  the  pleasant  parlor,  knitting  and  gossiping 
as  they  leisurely  sipped  the  fragrant  beverage  (always  excellent  in 
Germany),  and  munched  the  delicate  cakes  accompanying.  No  more 
pleasant  picture  of  North  German  home-life  could  be  imagined  than 
this  pretty  parsonage,  together  with  .the  white-haired  pastor  and  his 
kindly  and   cheerful   family.     One  of  the  daughters,  a  remarkably 
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pretty  girl,  blushed  when  introduced  to  us  as  a  bride  ;  while  her 
elder  sister,  a  bride  also  in  prospective,  seemed  the  Martha  of  the 
household,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  and  full  of  gentle  kindli- 
ness. The  impression  of  this  visit  remains  with  me  as  a  beautiful 
picture.  And  then  our  ride  homeward  across  the  broad  Heath,  where 
no  habitation  of  man  was  visible  save  the  lonely  huts  of  the  shepherds 
and  bee-keepers  ;  the  latter  always  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  those 
large  circular  brick  structures  here  denominated  bee-towns,  and  which 
are  simply  immense  hives.  We  met  many  picturesque  groups  of 
peasants  returning  homeward  from  their  day's  labor  in  the  fields  — 
comely,  rosy-cheeked  young  girls  with  bare  feet  and  short  skirts,  and 
quite  as  rosy  old  women  ;  many  of  them  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  huge  fagots  of  brushwood,  and  heavy  square  baskets  strapped  to 
their  shoulders.  Hares  bounded  through  the  rye-stubble,  storks 
stood  still  to  solemnly  survey  us  as  we  passed,  and  multitudes  of 
sheep  browsed  amid  the  heather,  in  many  instances  guarded  only  by 
a  couple  of  shepherd's  dogs  —  a  shaggy,  gray  animal,  in  appearance 
much  resembling  a  wolf. 

Most  interesting  it  was  to  note  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of 
these  creatures.  One  of  them  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  flock, 
would  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  every  direction,  while  the  other  pati- 
ently and  monotonously  trotted  round  and  round  the  flock,  keeping 
them  close  together.  I  was  informed  that  they  regularly  relieve  each 
other  in  these  duties  of  sentry  and  warder,  and  apparently  take  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  sheep  as  do  their  owners  — 
leading  them  to  pasture  every  morning,  and  back  to  their  fold  in  the 
evening,  punctually  as  clock-work.  But  on  this  occasion  we  met  a 
flock  whose  canine  guardians  were  urging  them  home  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  apparently  with  great  haste  and  anxiety  ;  and 
immediately  after  passing  which  a  low  peal  of  thunder  and  a  sudden 
darkening  of  the  sky  warned  us  that  a  storm  was  at  hand.  Wraps 
were  immediately  produced,  the  post-chaise  made  water-proof,  and 
Dunn,  the  fine  old  hound  which  always  accompanied  us  in  our  ex- 
cursions, considerately  taken  within.  Scarcely  had  these  prepara- 
tions been  made  when  the  storm  was  upon  us  in  all  its  iuxy.  The 
rain,  descending  in  a  deluge,  flashed  and  hissed  along  the  heated 
ground  ;  peal  after  peal  of  thunder  broke  above  our  heads,  and 
through  the  sudden  darkness  the  lightning  darted  with  a  frequency 
and  vividness  such  as  I  had  never  seen  equalled  — to  the  great  terror 
of  our  spirited  young  horses.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  forks  of 
lightning  would' appear  to  literally  strike  the  ground  and  run  along 
it  in  fiety  streaks.  This  lightning  is  held  in  great  dread  by  the  people 
of  the  Heide,  as  not  unfrequently  a  whole  village  is  thus  destroyed  ; 
the  church-spires  presenting  a  strong  attractive  point  to  the  electri- 
city, while  the  dry  thatch  of  the  cottage-roofs  forms  one  of  the  most 
combustible  materials  in  the  world.  Indeed,  upon  this  very  occasion 
we  were  afforded  a  proof  of  this  ;  for  scarcely  had  we  reached  home, 
when  the  lightning,  which  continued  for  hours  after  the  rain  had 
ceased,  struck  the  tower  of  an  old  convent  in  a  neighboring  village, 
through  which  we  had  just  passed  ;  and  though  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Uelzen  hastened  to  the  rescue,  a  good  portion  of  the  dwell- 
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ings  were  destroyed.  In  these  villages  are  no  such  things  known  as 
fire-engines.  A  few  wells  or  a  public  fountain  comprise  their  supply 
of  water  ;  but  I  observed  that  almost  every  cottage  in  the  German 
villages  bears  the  insurance-sign  above  its  doorway. 

The  people  have  a  strange  superstition  that  a  stork's  nest  on  the 
roof  is  a  protection  against  lightning,  and  fire  in  general.  The  consid- 
eration in  which  this  bird  is  held  throughout  Germany  is  well  known  ; 
but  on  the  Heide,  the  low  marshy  places  of  which,  especially  in  a  dis- 
trict called  the  Wendland,  it  loves  to  frequent,  the  feeling  amounts 
loan  almost  Brahmin-like  veneration.  "Lucky  is  the  house  which 
hath  a  stork  for  its  guest,"  they  say.  The  bird  builds  its  nest  of 
sticks  on  the  south  gables  of  the  cottages.  One  of  its  peculiarities 
is,  that  when  it  prepares  to  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  which  is  in 
August,  it  invariably  leaves  in  its  nest  some  token  —  an  ^g^,  a 
feather,  or  a  pebble  —  which  may  be  designed  as  either  a  payment  of 
rent  or  a  proof  of  ownership,  for  in  April  they  regularly  return  to 
their  old  nests.  They  are  very  useful  in  freeing  the  thatch,  and  also 
the  garden  and  fields,  from  reptiles  and  vermin  ;  though  they  will 
unscrupulously  swallow  the  young  birds  of  other  species,  they  never 
molest  domestic  fowls,  with  whom  they  remain  on  good  terms.  They 
are  very  tame  and  fearless,  and  on  the  Hea'.h  would  allow  us  to  ap- 
proach within  a  few  yards,  and  then  stalk  slowly  and  solemnly  away, 
and  pausing,  stand  on  one  leg  and  survey  us  askance,  with  a  look  so 
weird  and  apparently  fraught  with  mysterious  meaning  that  I  could 
scarce  wonder  at  the  many  superstitions  attached  to  them.  This 
aspect  of  the  bird  always  reminded  me  of  the  saying  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  "only  to  the  Stork  is  known  the  true  mystery  of  the 
Sphinx." 

And  now,  adieu  to  the  Heide,  the  beautiful  Heide,  with  its  purple 
uplands  and  emerald-green  meadows,  and  its  peaceful  little  villages 
nestling  amid  oak-groves.  Never  had  it  appeared  to  me  more  at- 
tractive than  when  on  that  bright  September  day  I  took  my  last  walk 
over  it,  ankle-deep  in  rich  moss  and  ferns,  and  hoary  lichens  that 
crunched  like  hoar-frost  beneath  my  feet,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Danish  camp  on  the  Konigsberg  gave  it  a  farewell  gaze.  And 
as  the  misty  purple  shadows  gathered  in  the  low  places,  the  gorgeous 
sunlight  lifting  from  the  landscape  moved  softly  up  to  the  tree-tops, 
and  thence  to  the  towers  and  spires,  lingering  a  moment  on  the  tip 
of  the  spire  of  the  old  Marienkirche,  as  though  the  latter  in  its 
silent  farewell  were  pointing  me  to  a  fairer  world,  where  the  sunlight 
never  dies. 

Susan  Archer  Talley. 
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MY   SISTER-IN-LAW. 


I. 
Matty's  Journal. 

JANUARY  iQtli. —  I  don't  like  her,  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it; 
/  don't  like  ker,  and  never  shall.  She  has  been  in  the  house 
exactly  half-an-hour,  and  in  this  time  I've  quite  made  up  my  mind, 
and  have  come  to  you,  my  diary,  my  faithful  confidant,  to  relieve  my 
troubled  heart.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  to  appear  to  like  her,  for 
the  sake  of  my  brother  and — society.  George,  poor  fellow!  has 
made  —  well,  a  fool  of  himself,  I  greatly  fear.  One  would  think  an 
only  brother,  with  five  sisters,  would  know  something  of  womankind  ; 
yet  it  seems  not.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  compliment,:  he 
thinks  so  well  of  his  sisters  that  all  women  stand  high  in  his  esti- 
mation. Still  this  does  not  alter  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  my 
brother,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud,  of  whom  I  expected  so  much,  has 
gone  and  married  a — goose. 

I'm  glad  this  is  a  stormy  day.  I  could  not  endure  the  sunshine  ; 
it  would  make  me  wretched.  The  wind  and  rain  and  sleet  harmonise 
with  mypresent  state  of  mind;  for  indeed  I  feel  gusty  and  showery 
and  hard  as  hail. 

I  wonder  what  my  sisters  think  of  her?  I  shall  not  know  until  to- 
night, wlien  we  all-collect  as  usual  around  the  fire  in  the  room  which 
was  dear  mother's,  and  compare  notes.  I  shall  be  silent  till  the 
others  have  spoken  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  them.  I  quite  long 
for  the  day  to  end,  I'm  so  tired.  W-e  were  expecting  them  for  hours 
before  there  was  the  least  sign  of  them.  Every  little  darkey  on  the 
plantation  was  sent  to  the  lower  gate  to  wait,  with  strict  orders  to  run 
to  the  house  as  soon  as  the  carriage  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
How  often  the  little  wretches  have  run  back  with,  "  Here  dey  is, 
Missus  !  "  and  had  their  ears  boxed  for  a  false  alarm,  I  can  not  say. 
I  was  so  impolitic  as  to  promise  a  cake  to  the  child  who  should  first 
bring  news  of  the  carriage  ;  consequently,  I've  been  imposed  upon, 
all  my  cakes  eaten  by  the  grinning  little  imps,  and  my  patience  ex- 
hausted. Of  course,  when  they  drove  up  I  was  not  ready,  and  in  my 
confusion  forgot  the  pretty  little  speech  of  welcome  to  my  brother's 
wife  I  had  so  carefully  prepared.  However,  no  one,  I  fancy,  missed 
the  speech,  as  the  bride  was  flurried  on  account  of  an  accident  which 
detained  the  train  ;  only  a  break  in  the  engine,  nothing  serious.  One 
would  have  thought,  to  hear  my  sister-in-law,  that  such  a  thing  never 
before  happened  ;  but  then,  she  is  a  goose. 

January  20th. —  Our  talk  last  night  was  not  very  satisfactory  ;  we 
don't  at  all  agree.  However,  this  is  not  surprising,  as  we  seldom 
hold  the  same  opinions  on  any  matter.  I  often  think  our  life  here 
on  this  plantation  would  be  quite  intolerable  if  we  did  ;  what  variety 
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would  there  be  ?  And  yet,  it  is  strange  that  women,  brought  up 
togetlier  as  we  have  been,  could  grow  to  be  so  unlike.  It  is  a  most 
happy  arrangement  of  Providence,  as  I  said  before. 

Being  the  eldest  —  no,  not  exactly  this,  for  Anne  is  really  two  years 
my  senior,  but  somehow  I  always  take  the  lead  —  I  open  the  council. 
"  Well,  ladies,  what  think  you  of  our  respected  sister-in  law  ?  " 

"What  think  jiw^ .?"  asked  Ellen.  I  was  sure  she  would  say  this. 
Ellen  is  the  most  provoking  of  mortals;  she  invariably  waits  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,  simply  that  she  may  advance  an  opposite  opinion. 
If  we  were  not  sisters  we  should  quarrel  ;  as  it  is,  we  often  lose 
temper,  and  come  as  near  quarrelling  as  ladies  can.  I  don't  say 
sisters,  because,  alas  I  quarrels  are  not  confined  to  strangers,  blood 
relations  being  much  given  to  that  pastime. 

"No,  Ellen,"  I  answer;  "I  shall  wait  this  time  to  hear  the  others. 
Anne,  as  eldest,  should  begin"  Anne  is  a  dear,  good  sou!  —  too  good, 
for  she  sees  no  evil  in  any  one,  is  constantly  getting  imposed  upon, 
and  never  learning  wisdom.  I  should  as  soon  trust  a  baby  as  Anne  ; 
yet  -one  cannot  help  loving  her,  there  is  such  a  depth  of  truth, 
perhaps  I  should  s^y  fciith,  in  those  violet  eyes  —  eyes  clear  and 
beautiful  in  spite  of  bitter  tears.  For  Anne  had  a  lover,  a  brave 
young  fellow  ;  he  joined  Rosser's  brigade,  and  served  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  I  shall"  never  forget  that  dreadful  day  wlien  news 
came  that  Harry  Stuart  was  missing.  Whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  taken  prisoner,  we  never  knew.  For  a  long  time  we  hoped 
he  might  be  a  prisoner  ;  but  when  the  war  ended,  and  still  no  tidings, 
we  ceased  to  hope.  Dear  Anne  showed  strength  of  character  I  had 
not  an  idea  she  possessed.  My  observation  of  her  gave  me  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  mighty  power  of  love  to  purify  and  exalt.  Having 
had  no  experience  myself,  I  had  hitherto  regarded  love  rather  as  an 
amiable  weakness  ;  but  Anne  opened  my  eyes  to  my  mistake.  But  I 
have  not  given  Anne's  answer,  which  was  characteristic  : 

"/think  her  lovely  and  loveable,  perfectly  unaffected  and  artless." 

"  Now,  Harriet,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

I  confess  I  was  rather  anxious  to  hear  Harriet's  opinion.  We  had 
written,  begging  her  to  come  on,  as  soon  as  we  knew  George  was  to  be 
married.  She  came  at  once,  with  Eva,  so  the  family  circle  was  com- 
plete. I  have  a  great  respect  for  Harriet,  although  she  did  marry 
that  uninteresting  Walter  Fletcher.  He  had  no  faults  to  speak  of  ; 
to  me  his  greatest  excellence  was  his  early  death.  I  suppose  Harriet 
really  loved  him,  as  she  has  remained  faithful  to  his  memory  ;  strange, 
for  she  has  been  much  admired,  and  could  have  married  well  scores 
of  times.  Then,  too,  she  is  like  a  mother  to  Eva.  What  I  should 
ever  have  done  with  this  dear  little  sister  on  a  lonely  plantation  I 
know  not ;  the  child  would  have  been  moped  to  death.  Harriet  has 
more  worldly  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  us  ;  she  has  seen  more  of 
society,  and  her  judgment  is  pretty  correct. 

"  Well,  my  dears,  I  think  she  is  either  artless  to  a  fault,  or  art  itself  ; 
which,  I've  not  yet  decided.  She  is  rather  spoilt,  expects  everything 
to  be  done  for  her,  and  is  somewhat  amazed  wiien  called  on  to  act 
for  herself.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  mamma  had  done  most 
of  the  love-makino;." 
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"  Oh,  Harriet,  for  shame  !  "  cried  Eva. 

"I  mean  no  harm,  my  dear;  it  is  perfectly  legitimate." 

Eva  is  as  yet  full  of  sentiment  and  romance,  and  she  has  one  great 
fault,  a  longing  desire  to  be  popular.  Now,  to  be  really  popular  one 
must  be  commonplace,  and  thus  suit  everybody;  or  else  one  must  be 
insincere  and  agree  with  everybody.  Eva  is  neither,  and  in  her  effort 
to  please  all,  pleases  none.  This  is  a  weakness  which  I  hope  will 
correct  itself  as  she  grows  older.  She  will  never  be  popular  ;  she  has 
too  many  angles,  almost  eccentricities  I  may  say,  to  enable  her  to  be 
a  favorite. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  what  induced 
her  to  marry  George,  a  poor  and  almost  penniless  man  ;  and  I  must 
say  too,  he  treated  us  badly,  not  telling  us  a  word  till  three  days 
before  the  marriage,  bringing  a  stranger  to  our  home  without  so  much 
as  '  by  your  leave.'  " 

"  I  admit,"  said  Harriet,  "it  was  not  quite  the  thing;  but  doubtless 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances." 

"And  after  all,"  said  Anne,  "of  what  consequence  is  it.  since  we 
mean  to  leave  George  the  estate  ?    It  is  almost  the  same  as  his  now." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied  ;  "  there  is  a  vast  difference,  and  it 
does  stiike  me  as  strange  tiiat  Clara's  relations  should  not  have  in- 
quired into  George's  prospects  before  allowing  the  marriage." 

."  I  wonder  George  did  not  tell  Clara  and  her  mother  the  true  state 
of  tiie  case,"  said  Ellen. 

"Perhaps  he  did,"  replied  Anne. 

"No,"  said  Harriet,  "he  did  not,  for  I  asked  him.  He  said  he 
told  Clara  their  home  must  be  with  his  sisters,  and  she  agreed  to  it. 
1  asked  if  he  told  her  he  had  nothing  in  his  own  right.  He  answered 
he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while,  that  she  could  share  with  his 
sisters." 
'  "  Cool,  to  say  the  least,"  remarked, Ellen. 

"  Men  do  not  understand  these  complications,  Ellen  ;  and  after  all, 
George  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,"  said  Harriet. 

"But  far  from  the  wisest,"  rejoined  Ellen. 

"Granted,"  said  I;  "but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  shall 
always  be  perfectly  just  whether  I  like  her  or  not." 

"1  believe  you  regard  justice  as  your  strong  point,"  laughed  Ellen  ; 
"yet  —  never  mind,  I  will  keep  what  1  was  about  to  add  for  another 
time." 

"  1  do  consider  justice  my  strong  point,"  I  answered,  rather  nettled, 
Ellen  is  so  provoking.  To  be  perfectly  just,  unswayed  by  prejudice, 
has  been  the  aim  of  my  life,  and  I  believe  an  aim  not  unattained. 

"I  have  often  noticed,"  said  Anne,  thoughtfully,  "  we  are  apt  to 
fail  in  the  very  so-called  strong  point.  One  is  less  guarded,  therefore 
more  liable  to  fall." 

"  Do  you  hear  Anne's  prediction  ?  "  asked  Ellen. 

"  Don't  misunderstand,  xMatty  ;  it  is  no  prediction  at  all,  merely  a 
statement.     And  you  are,  I  will  say,  strictly  just,  wonderfully  so." 

"  Aly  dear  Anne,"  I  replied,  laughing,  "  I  should  as  soon  expect  to 
see  these  mountains  before  us  move  as  to  hear  you  say  an  unkind 
word.     And  now  I  have  returned  your  compliment  and  we  are  quits." 
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"To  return  to  the  matter  under  discussion,"  said  Harriet;  "if 
Clara  is  only  true  I  think  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  I  answer.  "  One  can  bear  with  all 
else  if  truth  be  the  foundation  ;  but  what  if  this  be  wanting?  " 

"I  have  no  advice  to  give;  you  must  act  according  to  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  feel  sure  she  is  neither  true  nor  affectionate,"  said  Ellen. 

"  How  can  you  !  "  exclaimed  Eva.  "  Why,  you  have  only  seen  her 
half-a-day,  and  yet  you  pass  judgment  as  if  you  had  known  her  inti- 
mately for  years." 

"Will  one  of  you  do  me  the  favor  to  box  that  child's  ears? — you, 
Anne,  as  the  nearest  and  being  more  in  your  line.  I  will  continue 
my  oration,  so  untimely  interrupted.  I  doubt  Clara's  truth  because 
she  does  not  look  one  in  the  face  while  speaking;  and  her  affection, 
from  the  color  of  her  eyes,  which  are  steel-blue.  I  do  not  like  her 
manner  to  George  ;  she  rather  orders  him,  and  he  waits  upon  her  as 
if  he  were  her  lackey  and  only  too  glad  to  be  ordered.  I  quite 
understand  how,  as  an  only  sister,  she  has  been  petted  and  indulged  ; 
but  it  strikes  me,  when  a  woman  marries  she  should  lay  aside  these 
childish  things  and  assume  somewhat  more  of  dignity." 

"  She  is  very  young,"  suggested  Anne. 

"Quite  true,  therefore  1  have  the  more  hope  of  her,  provided 
George  does  not  make  a  fool  of  himself;  for  he  is  such  a  tender- 
hearted fellow,  any  woman  for  whom  he  cares  can  lead  him  by  the 
nose." 

"As  for  this,"  said  Harriet,  "he  is  no  exception  to  the  sex.  From 
the  day  Eve  beguiled  Adam  so  have  Eves  gone  on,  and  so  have 
Adams  been  —  to  use  Mammy  Rose's  expression,  batnboczled.  It  is 
the  law  of  compensation,  which  I  highly  approve,  except  —  when 
executed  by  my  sister-in-law  upon  my  brother.  It  affords  me  ex- 
ceeding pleasure  to  read  of  the  Jaels,  Deiilahs  and  Judiths  of  Holy 
Writ.  Ah!  my  dears,  we  must  wait  and  see  what  will  come  of  it: 
our  sister-in-law  may  yet  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  One  thing  I 
beg,  keep  the  peace;  and  remember,  a  man  must  side  with  his  wife, 
be  she  right  or  wrong.  And  now,  with  these  words  of  wisdom  I  pro- 
pose we  aujourn  to  bed,  as  it  is  far  in  the  small  hours." 

yamiary  2^th. —  I  have  rather  neglected  my  journal  of  late.  I 
have  been  so  busy  for  the  past  week,  that  when  night,  my  quiet  time, 
came,  I  was  too  tired  to  write.  Matters  have  gone  on  well  so  far: 
nothing  disagreeable.  Only,  I  plainly  perceive  there  will  be  no 
friendship  between  Clara  and  Ellen.  Harriet  and  Eva  returned  to 
Washington  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  I  was  most  anxious  Harriet 
should  stay  and  help  me  through  the  dinner,  but  she  declined.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  undergo  the  penance  of  a  country  dinner-party  ; 
she  had  suffered  sufficiently  in  time  past  that,  dearly  as  she  loved  me,  this 
was  too  great  a  tax  on  her  sisterly  affection,  and  so  the  provoking  woman 
left,  taking  Eva,  of  course,  with  her.  My  forces  are  reduced  to  two, 
if  1  except  Mammy  Rose  and  Uncle  Abram.  Anne  is  little  help,  having 
no  suggestions  to  make.  I  often  feel  this  dear  good  sister  very 
tiresome.     Her  evenness  and  tranquillity  fret  me.     I  sometimes  ask 
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myself  if  she  would  have  been  happy  married  to  Harry  Stuart.  I 
doubt  it.  Just  at  first,  perhaps  ;  but  she  would  have  wearied  him  with 
her  very  goodness,  and  he  would  have  grieved  her  with  his  wayward- 
ness. For  Harry,  although  a  gallant,  brave  fellow,  was  neither  saint 
nor  hero.  Anne  has  idolised  him  ;  she  does  not  love  the  Harry  that 
really  existed,  but  her  ideal,  which  is  both  a  saint  and  hero.  I'm 
sure  it  is  dreadfulfy  wiclced,  but  I'm  most  thankful  Harry  never  re- 
turned to  marry  her.  Few  women  sufficiently  value  the  blessing  of 
lost  loves. 

To  go  back  to  the  dinner.  I've  had  everything  to  superintend  ; 
and  to  give  a  dinner  is  not  the  easy  thing  it  was  before  the  war,  when 
one  had  her  own  host  of  servants.  This  is  my  first  attempt;  and  if  I 
am  consulted,  the  last.  I  remember  somewhat  of  the  management  in 
dear  mother's  day,  and  Mammy  Rose  is  invaluable  ;  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  sa?ne  for  Uncle  Abram.  If  we  lived  near  town  we  should  have 
less  trouble  ;  but  of  what  use  is  wishing  and  complaining  ?  The  dinner 
has  to  be  ;  but  no  more  brides,  I  pray,  and  no  more  entertainments. 
What  a  pity  Ellen  is  not  practical  !  She  is  of  no  more  use  in  an 
emergency  than  a  child  ;  and  yet  to  hear  her,  one  would  imagine  her 
the  embodiment  of  practicality.  Her  suggestions  have  the  charm  of 
originality,  certainly  ;  their  feasibility  is  another  question.  She  is 
capital  at  small  talk,  whereas  I  possess  none.  It  is  quite  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  she  is  to  do  the  entertaining  on  all  occasions. 

February  2d. — Well,  the  dinner  passed  off  well,  considering  there 
were  people  present  who  had  little  in  common.  I  must  wiite  of  a 
wretched  speech  I  made  Clara.  I  went  in  her  room  the  night  before 
the  dinner  to  give  her  a  little  sketch  of  the  company  expected,  that 
she  might  be  more  at  her  ease.  I  knocked  at  her  door,  and  asked, 
"May  I  come  in  ?  "  in  my  pleasantest  tone  and  manner.  "  Oh  yes," 
answered  Clara,  in  a  frightened  voice.  "  What  on  earth's  the 
matter?  "  I  said.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  bogie coxwt  to  eat  you  up?  " 
The  truth  was,  1  felt  provoked  at  her  childishness.  Why  should  she 
be  afraid  of  me  ?  What  adds  to  my  offence  is  this  :  George  came  to 
me  in  the  morning,  and  said  in  a  pleading  way,  "  Matty,  dear,  love 
my  little  v/ife  ;  you  know  she  is  so  far  from  her  motner."  "  My 
dearest  boy,"  I  said,  while  tears  filled  my  eyes,  "  I  could  not  fail  in 
kindness  to  your  wife."  My  poor  boy  was  but  partially  satisfied  ;  he 
turned  away  with  a  sigh.  What  more  could  I  say .-'  It  was  impossible 
to  promise  I  would  love  her  ;  and  yet  it  was  what  he  expected.  What 
will  he  think  of  me  if  Clara  tells  him  of  my  speech  to  her?  Ah! 
George,  a  most  unfortunate  trip  was  that  of  yours  to  New  York. 
Had  1  foreseen  the  result,  I  should  have  said,  let  the  estate  go,  it  is 
not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  family  affection  and  harmony. 

February  2^ih. — I  have  been  taking  myself  seriously  to  task.  Why 
is  it  I  do  not  like  Clara  ?  Is  ij;  because  she  had  the  audacity  to 
marry  my  brother,  or  is  it  because  we  are  entirely  uncongenial  ?  As 
regards  the  first,  I  think  I  can  confidently  plead  "  not  guilty."  I 
wished  George  to  marry  —  a  wife  of  my  selection,  I  must  confess.  I 
had  quite  set  my  heart  on  Emily  Harrison,  a  good,  sensible  girl ;  not 
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pretty,  I  own,  but  attractive,  worth  half-a-dozen  of  my  childish  sister- 
in-law.  She  liked  George,  and  would  have  made  him  a  faithful,  de- 
voted wife.  Then  too,  she  has  an  independent  fortune.  Not  that  I 
would  have  George  marry  for  money  —  Heaven  forbid  !  Still,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  to  be  sure  of  one's  daily  bread.  Before  this 
unfortunate  visit  to  New  York  I  was  very  hopeful  ;  had  actually 
planned  a  new  wing  to  the  house  for  their  occupation.  What  a  pity 
sisters  are  not  allovv'ed  to  choose  their  brothers'  wives  I 

As  regards  congenialit}'-,  I  plead  "guilty."  But  is  this  my  fault? 
Sometimes  I  fear  I  am  a  hard  woman  ;  I  have  had  to  battle  with 
stern  realities.  At  the  age  when  other  girls  dream  of  love,  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  confusion.  The  brunt  of  everything  fell  on  me. 
Dear  mother  was  ill,  and  I  had  her  to  nurse.  The  children  were  to 
teach,  the  plantation  to  be  looked  after;  for  Johnson,  the  overseer, 
joined  the  army.  And  then  came  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and 
our  hurried  flight  to  this  retired  place.  Our  former  home  lay  in  the 
path  of  that  dreadful  army  ;  there  was  no  safety  for  us,  we  knew,  so 
we  fled  from  our  beautiful  home.  Ah  !  God  only  knows  the  anguish. 
George  returned  to  it  after  the  war,  but  only  to  find  ruin  and  deso- 
lation, not  a  vestige  left.  Surely  in  our  case  Sherman's  prediction 
was  realised,  that  "  not  a  crow  could  find  a  living  in  his  track."  Yea, 
verily,  I  have  had  enough  to  turn  me  to  stone  j  yet  I  am  not  hard  at 
heart.  If  Clara  would  only  trust  me  ;  but  I  do  not  come  near  her 
that  she  is  not  uncomfortable.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  weakness  ; 
I  mean  moral  and  intellectual.  I  lose  patience  ;  of  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  have  small  stock  ;  and  it  is,  as  Fabcr  says,  a  most  exhausting 
virtue.  I  make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  spend  half-an-hour  daily  in 
Clara's  room,  and  it  is  the  most  irksome  duty  I  have  to  perform. 
How  long  has  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue?     O  George,  George  ! 

February  27///. —  A  new  era!  This  morning  at  breakfast  Ellen 
said,  "I've  a  great  mind,  Matty,  to  take  your  often-repeated  counsel, 
namely,  'to  turn  my  attention  to  something  useful ;'  but  I  warn  you 
I've  never  yet  attempted  this  that  it  has  not  been  bitterly  regretted 
by  both  myself  and  friends." 

"Nevermind,"  I  answered  ;  "we'll  give  you  another  trial.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  wishing  for  some  one  to  overlook  Uncle  Abram  in 
the  garden  ;  the  old  man  has  grown  so  forgetful  he  does  not  plant 
the  seed  half  the  time,  puts  them  away  and  does  not  think  of  them 
again.  ^Ve  have. not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables  for  daily  use  ; 
and  if  you  would  attend  to  this  it  would  be  a  comfort.  I  think  I  can 
offer  you  an  assistant  in  Clara  —  can  1  not,  dear?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  she  answered;  "I  shall  be  delighted." 

"Well  then,  ladies,  I  regard  it  as  settled." 

The  look  of  pleasure  George  gave  me  went  straight  to  my  heart. 
"You  have  undertaken  no  sniecure,  I  assure  you,"  said  George. 
"Uncle  Abram  is  obstinacy  itself  and  will  do  what  he  pleases.  He 
acknowledges  no  mistress  save  Matty,  so  prepare  yourselves  for  war 
to  the  death." 

Clara  has  entered  "quite  heartily  into  the  work.  She  and  Ellen  are 
deep  in  gardening  books,  each  contradicting  the  other;   at  least  this 
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is  my  experience.  Uncle  Abram  has  had  the  garden  since  mv  recol- 
lection, and  I  doubt  if  he  takes  kindly  to  new  suggestions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  if  I  only  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  feeling 
between  Ellen  and  Clara,  I  am  willing  to  let  the  garden  and  Uncle 
Abram  manage  for  themselves.  Poor  George  !  how  happy  this  little 
thing  has  made  him.  Clara  is  very  quiet  at  table,  does  not  join  in 
the  family  conversation.  She  answers  if  addressed,  and  this  is  all. 
I  hear  her  talking  to  George  when  they  are  alone  ;  with  u.s,  she  is 
almost  mute. 

yiifte  16th. —  What  a  weary  life  !  I  should  be  a  wretched  woman 
had  I  time  to  think  over  my  grievances  ;  but  fortunately  I  haven't. 
Why,  I  wonder,  does  the  responsibility  always  fall  on  me  ?  Since 
my  girlhood  I've  been  the  —  I  was  about  to  add  drudge  ;  this  is  too 
hard  a  word,  and  even  if  so,  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  others. 
After  dear  mother  fell  ill,  the  direction  of  alTairs  seemed  to  be  left  to 
me,  and  I  accepted  my  manifest  destiny  ;  and  yet  I  had  high  aspira- 
tions and  bright  dreams.  What  has  become  of  them,  I  wonder!  I 
have  been  forced  to  relinquish  my  tastes  and  likings.  I  care  for 
reading,  yet  have  no  time  ;  am  devoted  to  music,  and  hear  not  a  note 
other  than  the  wild-bird's  song.  As  regards  my  family,  George,  my 
dearest  and  best-beloved,  has  sorely  disappointed  me  ;  and  now  I  can- 
not disguise  the  fact  of  Anne's  failing  health.  Mountain  air  does  not 
agree  with  her  ;  her  lungs,  never  very  strong,  show  signs  of  increasing 
weakness.  She  needs  a  drier  atmosphere  ;  and  alas  !  we  are  not  able 
to  afford  sending-  her  North.  Oh,  if  we  only  had  our  old  home 
again  !     I've  made  my  moan. 

yuly  2d. —  To  think  that  Ellen  is  about  to  marry  !  And  a  man  too 
that  I  have  ridiculed  to  my  heart's  content!  It  is  a  warning:  never 
again  will  I  laugh  at  an  unmarried  man,  so  long  as  I  have  an  un- 
married sister,  for  in  a  moment  he  becomes  your  respected  brother- 
in-law. 

The  wedding  is  to  be  very  quiet.  Ellen  shows  her  sense  in  this. 
Charlie  Drayton's  home  is  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina;  the  very  place 
of  all  others  for  dear  Anne,  whom  they  insist  shall  liv'e  with  them. 
So,  after  all,  I  was  "  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  "  in  complaining 
as  I  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  George  has  obtained  an  office  in  the 
county,  assessor  or  something,  which  gives  him  a  small  salary.  All 
things  are  brightening,  except  Clara ;  she  is  dull  and  moping. 
Whether  it  is  the  effect  of  our  climate  —  so  much  warmer  than  what 
she  has  been  used  to  —  or  whether  she  is  home-sick,  I  cannot  tell. 
She  is  affectionate,  notwithstanding  her  "steel-blue  eyes;"  yes,  and 
most  devoted  to  George, 

yuly  25//;. — Ellen  is  married  and  gone,  and  Anne  with  her.  When 
I  saw  Charlie  Dayton  walk  off  with  Ellen  on  his  arm,  I  positively 
hated  him.  He  was  so  self-satisfied,  and  looked  the  proprietor  so 
entirely,  I  could  scarcely  contain  myself.  A  stranger,  compara- 
tively, and  to  rob  me  of  my  sister  !  As  to  the  notion  of  gaining  a 
brother,  it  is  all  nonsense  ;  he  can  never  be  as  my  own  flesh  and 
31 
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blood,  and  my  sister  is  lost  to  me.  Another  senseless  custom  is,  the 
congratulation  one  is  expected  to  express.  Certainly  it  is  safer  to 
wait  a  year  or  two,  for  who  knows  how  the  marriage  will  turn  out  ? 
I  am  in  one  of  my  savage  moods. 

The  night  before  the  wedding  Ellen  came  to  my  room,  much  sub- 
dued, and  asked,  "  May  I  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  dear?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  feeling  a  little  uneasy,  I  own,  lest  she 
should  allude  to  my  laughing  at  Charlie  before  he  had  "intentions." 
To  my  surprise,  the  undemonstrative  Ellen  threw  her  arms  around 
me  and  burst  into  tears,  "What  is  it,  dearest?"  I  asked,  really 
frightened. 

"  Oh,  Matty,  I've  so  often  been  cross  and  provoking  !  Now  that  I  am 
going,  it  all  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

"And  is  this  the  trouble?  Why,  my  dear,  you've  been  one  of 
my  chief  blessings.  Often  I  should  have  died  of  stagnation  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  '  provokings,'  and  Uncle  Abram's  '  contrariness  ;' 
so  don't  worry,  I  beg.  And  indeed,  my  darling.  I  love  you  too  well 
to  heed  such  little  trifles."  And  then  we  had  a  long  talk  of  by-gone 
times,  our  old  home,  and  dear  mother  —  a  talk  such  as  sisters  only 
have,  and  which  extended  far  into  the  night.  Before  she  left  she 
extorted  the  promise  that  I  would  pay  Harriet  a  visit  in  Washington, 
"to  cheer  me  up."  I  saw  it  would  gratify  her,  and  I  promised,  much 
against  my  will.  Charlie  expects  that  his  work  —  engineering  —  will 
bring  him  near  us  again  ;  in  that  event,  Ellen  will  come  here.  We 
are  to  have  a  railroad,  it  seems.  I'm  sorry,  for  I  rather  like  being  un- 
civilised. The  advantages  to  the  State  I  don't  appreciate.  I  wish  my 
solitude  to  remain  undisturbed  and  unbroken. 

I  am  beginning  to  understand  Clara  better,  I  think.  She  and 
Ellen  were  much  more  friendly  toward  the  last.  I  fancy  Ellen's  con- 
science rather  troubled  her ;  she  felt  that  she  had  not  been  as  kind 
and  mindful  of  Clara  as  she  might  have  been,  and  tried  to  atone.  I 
must  say,  Clara  behaved  well  (far  better  than  I  should  have  done), 
and  met  her  advances  more  than  half-way.  On  one  point  I  still  have 
doubts;  but  I  will  not  write  them,  lest  they  should  be  unjust,  and  I 
abhor  injustice. 

July  2'jfh. —  I  leave  for  Washington  to-morrow,  on  my  so-called 
pleasure-trip.  What  a  humbug  it  is  !  I  shall  propose  having  Manuel 
Bonfay  here  on  my  return.  He  is  Clara's  pet  brother  ;  has  just 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  University,  and  I'm  sure  she  longs  to  see 
him  ;  he  will  brighten  her.  Perhaps  George  may  agree  to  the  rest 
of  my  plan,  and  let  Manuel  take  her  North  to  visit  her  mother.  The 
child  needs  change ;  but  George  is  as  blind  as  a  bat,  is  sure  she  needs 
exercise,  consequently  walks  and  drives  and  rides,  till  the  poor  soul" 
is  almost  exhausted,  yet  will  not  complain  because  George  likes  it. 
He  does  not  in  the  least  consider  our  rocky  roads  and  steep 
.mountains,  how  jarring  they  are  to  a  delicate  person. 

August  2,d. —  I'm  returned  from  Washington,  and  heartily  thankful, 
although  I  had  a  much  more  pleasant  time  than  I  anticipated.     Being 
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a  country  cousin,  Harriet  and  Eva  insisted  on  taking  me  sight-seeing. 
All  I  retain  is  the  recollection  of  fearful  skeletons  —  the  original 
possessors  being,  I  am  happy  to  say,  extinct,  or  you  would  not  have 
found  me  there.  These  dreadful  bones  haunt  me  yet,  and  I  dream  of 
being  chased  by  antediluvian  beasts.  A  case  filled  with  stuffed 
domestic  fowls  also  fascinated  me.  Harriet  found  me  standing  beside 
it,  and  asked,  "What  is  it  you  are  so  interested  in — foreign  birds?" 
"  No,"  I  answered,  "  only  some  chickens  which  are  so  like  mine  at 
Lonewood  they  make  me  home-sick."  Harriet  was  exceedingly  di- 
verted. I  fancy  she  and  Eva  brought  me  out  more  for  their  own 
amusement  than  my  edification. 

It  is  quite  settled  that  Manuel  is  to  come  to  us.  The  night  before 
I  left  home  1  said,  "  Clara,  suppose  we  have  Manuel  here  to  make  us 
a  visit  j  would  you  like  it?  " 

"  Dear  Sister  Matty,"  she  replied,  throwing  her  arms  around  me, 
"it  would  be  the  greatest  happiness." 

"Why  then,  little  one,  did  you  not  think  of  it  yourself?" 

"  I  had  many  times,  but  was  afraid  to  ask." 

"Am  I  such  a  terrible  sister  that  you  are  always  afraid  of  me  ?  Ask 
George  if  I  am." 

•  "Oh  no  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  exactly,  but  —  I  don't  know." 
She  seemed  so  young  and  innocent,  looking  at  me  full  in  the  face, 
that  I  bent  down  and  kissed  her  on  those  pretty  "  steel  blue  "  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  away  for  a  little  while,  leaving  you  and  George  to  take 
your  first  lesson  in  housekeeping.  If  I  find  you  have  done  well,  I'll 
have  Manuel  here  'as  a  reward  of  merit." 

She  laughed,  and  kissed  me  again.  We  sat  together  all  the  even- 
ing ;  she  talked  more  in  that  time  than  the  whole  seven  months  she 
had  been  at  Lonewood.  My  heart  begins  to  warm  to  George's  wife, 
although  not  of  my  selection.  I  need  a  sister  sadly  now,  and  perhaps 
she  may  fill  the  void  after  all.  If  I  were  but  sure  she  was  perfectly 
straightforward  and  open  ;  double-dealing  I  cannot  endure.  I  dis- 
cover my  sister-in-law  has  more  intelligence  than  I  gave  her  credit 
for.  She  converses  well,  and  has  opinions  of  her  own.  I  remember 
now,  the  day  she  arrived  she  talked  rather  too  much,  we  thought  then. 
Since,  she  has  been  on  the  other  extreme  ;  I  fear  we  snubbed  her. 
I  must  stop.  I  hear  Mammy  Rose  come  to  ask  after  "  Miss  Harit, 
young  Miss,  and  my  darter  Berta."  Harriet  has  five  of  the  old  family 
servants  living  with  her  in  Washington.  Freedom  has  had  little 
effect  on  them  ;  they  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  as  faithful  as  the 
generations  before  them.  Some  families  have  been  ours  since  their 
forefathers  were  brought  from  Africa.  I  am  quite  as  glad  to  see 
these  servants  at  Harriet's  as  I  am  to  see  members  of  the  family,  for 
indeed  they  are  such  in  their  humble  station.  Come  in,  Mammy 
Rose. 

September  \oth. —  Well,  I've  carried  my  point:  Clara  and  Manuel 
left  us  last  week,  Clara  in  fine  spirits.  I  rather  like  Manuel.  He  is 
Clara's  twin  brother,  but  as  unlike  her  as  possible.  He  shows  the  old 
Spanish  blood  on  which  the  Bonfays  pride  themselves  ;  while  she 
resembles  her  mother's  family,  and  is  a  perfect  blonde.     It  was  a  right 
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pretty  picture  those  two  made.  I  often  wished  for  an  artist's  talent 
that  I  might  transfer  to  canvas  the  brother  and  sister. 

How  intensely  I  enjoy  having  George  all  to  myself!  He  has  been 
so  little  at  ease  with  me  since  his  marriage,  always  fearful  lest  dis- 
agreeables should  arise.  Now,  the  restraint  is  removed,  and  he  is 
the  same  unreserved,  affectionate,  dear  boy  as  of  old.  He  has  told 
me  more  of  his  courtship  than  ever  before.  I  plainly  perceive  Mrs. 
Bonfay  hurried  the  marriage  against  George's  better  judgment.  He 
wished  to  wait  until  able  to  support  a  wife  ;  she  persuaded  him  to 
marry  at  once,  and  seek  occupation  afterwards.  Being  much  in  love, 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Mrs.  Bonfay  to  carry  her  point.  George 
had,  at  that  time,  hopes  of  recovering  the  estate  lost  under  the 
"Abandoned  Property  Act,"  in  which  event  he  would  be  justifiable  in 
marrying.  But  alas  !  after  his  marriage,  the  New  York  lawyers  wrote 
him  the  land,  had  passed  through  so  many  hands,  and  the  case  be- 
come so  complicated,  that  it  would  take  several  years  to  disentangle 
it,  and,  of  course,  quite  a  mint  of  money.  As  we  possess  neither  a 
silver-mine  nor  oil-well,  we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  thus 
is  lost  to  my  brother  one  of  the  fairest  estates  in  the  whole  South,  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  an  acre  of  which  has  never  before  been  held 
by  any  save  the  eldest  son  of  the  house.  Manuel  is  anxious  George 
should  go  with  him  to  Rio,  where  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  If  it  were  not  for  Clara  I  should  say  "Go;"  but  I  dread 
the  climate  for  her. 

It  will  be  many  days  before  I  shall  have  time  to  write  again.  I 
dislike  the  approach  of  autumn.  There  is  always  so  much  to  think 
of,  so  much  to  do,  that  I  become  quite  worn  out  in  mind  and  body. 
I  promised  to  arrange  Clara's  room,  and  also  to  look  over  and  assort 
a  drawer  of  papers.  I  am  to  read  all  but  her  mother's  letters. 
Papers  of  importance  I  am  to  tie  up  and  label ;  others  (such  as 
school-girl  letters)  I  am  to  burn.  It  is  a  task  I  little  fancy  ;  but  as 
it  shows  confidence  on  Clara's  part  I  could  not  refuse.  Judging 
from  the  heaps  of  letters,  one  would  imagine  she  had  been  collecting 
them  all  her  life. 

November  \()ih. —  Only  two  months  since  I  last  wrote  in  here,  and 
it  seems  two  years.  I  am  most  unhappy  and  perplexed.  I  know  not 
how  to  act  or  what  to  think.  Those  wretched  letters  !  would  that  I 
had  never  seen  them.  This  is  how  it  was.  I  faithfully  executed 
Clara's  commission,  putting  aside  her  mother's  letters,  bills,  &c.  ; 
the  miscellaneous  papers  I  placed  by  themselves,  to  read  as  I  had 
opportunity.  I  found  them  to  be  as  Clara  stated,  school-girl  effu- 
sions—  all  but  one,  signed  Stephen  Radford,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

"  I  hear  you  are  soon  to  be  married.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe 
it  ]  nor  shall  I  so  long  as  you  retain  and  wear  my  ring.  I  hope  soon 
to  claim  my  bride  ;  in  the  meantime  keep  our  engagement  secret  as 
hitherto." 

The  letter  continued  on  indifferent  matters,  not  very  lover-like  ; 
but  there  was  a  ton^e  of  authority  running  through  the  whole,  as  if  the 
person  had  a  right  to  command  and  meant  to  do  it.  And  it  was 
dated  just  two  days  before  Clara  married  George. 
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This  morning  I  determined  to  question  George  \  so  I  asked,  "  Do 
you  know  any  one  named  Stephen  Radford  ? " 

"  By  reputation  I  do,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  by  want  of  it.  I 
think  I  met  him  once  at  the  Bonfays,  and  fancied  he  might  be  a  lover 
of  Clara's  until  assured  to  the  contrary." 

"Was  Clara  ever  engaged  to  him?  " 

"Oh  no!  He  is  the  brother  of  an  old  schoolmate;  and  this,  I 
believe,  is,  or  rather  was,  the  tie  between  them." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"  I  don't  know  indeed.  You  seem  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  Stephen  Radford  ;  may  I  ask  if  yon  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  and  to  prevent  further  awkward  questioning  turned  the 
subject.  I  am  far  from  satisfied.  George  has  been  deceived  ;  he 
evidently  does  not  know  of  this  engagement.  What  an  artful  little 
thing,  and  how  untrue  to  my  good  and  honorable  brother !  How 
shall  I  treat  her?  I  cannot  be  as  I  was  before  this  came  to  my 
knowledge  ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  tell  her,  it  is  beneath  my  dignity. 
What  explanation  is  possible  ;  for  have  I  not  the  proof  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  that  she  was  engaged  to  this  man  till  at  least  within  two 
days  of  her  marriage?     It  is  wretched,  wretched. 

December  6th. —  A  letter  from  Clara  ;  she  will  be  at  home  in  a  week. 
She  writes  in  good  spirits  and  seems  anxious  to  return.  Manuel 
comes  with  her  on  his  way  to  Rio.  I  hope  he  will  induce  George  to 
go  out  with  him  or  join  him.  Clara  must  go  ;  we  cannot  live  together 
in  confidence  and  affection  now,  therefore  it  is  much  better  for  all 
parties  that  we  should  separate.  I  rather  dread  Clara's  return.  She 
could  not  have  known  that  miserable  letter  was  in  the  drawer. 

December  20th. —  We  are  living  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state.  So 
long  as  Manuel  remained  with  us  Clara  did  not  notice  my  coldness. 
I  know  I  was  cold  and  reserved,  although  I  tried  not  to  be.  Now 
that  we  have  returned  to  our  normal  condition,  Clara  sees  we  are  not 
on  the  same  terms  as  when  she  left.  I  still  have  the  letter,  which  I 
think  I  shall  give  her.  I  made  an  effort  yesterday  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  ;  for  which  I  quite  despise  myself,  for  I  hate  underhand  dealing, 
it  is  foreign  to  my  nature.  Clara  wears  three  rings,  her  engagement, 
her  wedding,  and  one  other  —  a  pearl  in  black  enamel.  I  took  her 
hand  and  said,  "  What  a  lovely  ring  this  pearl  is  !  I  have  often 
noticed  it." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  is." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"Ah,  this  I  cannot  tell ;  it  has  a  bad  story  connected  with  it." 

I  instantly  dropped  her  hand.  Can  it  be  Stephen's  engagement 
ring  he  speaks  of  her  wearing .?  I  can  bear  this  no  longer ;  and, 
since  she  will  not  volunteer  the  truth,  I  must  let  her  know  that  I  am 
aware  of  it.  I  shall  place  the  letter  on  her  dressing-table  to-night 
and  await  the  result.  If  her  conscience  had  been  clear,  would  she 
not  have  asked  the  reason  of  the  change  in  me?  I  would  have  told 
her  all  ;  but  she  must  know  there  is  something  to  hide,  or  else  she 
would  have  come  to  me  as  any  other  honest  woman  would.     I  dread 
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lest  George  should   discover  her  deceit.     If  he  does,  he  will  nevei 
forgive  it ;  and  then  what?     Let  me  say  my  prayers  and  go  to  bed. 

February  2d. —  How  much,  how  much  has  happened  in  the  last 
two  months  !  My  sisfer-i?i-la7a  is  dead ;  and  in  her  place  a  little  wee 
baby,  our  sole  comfort  and  hope.  But  I  will  go  back.  I  left  the 
letter  as  I  said,  Clara  rather  avoided  me  for  several  days.  At  last, 
one  evening  she  said,  with  much  hesitation,  "  Matty,  can  you  give 
me  an  uninterrupted  hour?  George  will  be  away  until  late,  and  I 
have  something  to  talk  to  you  about" — all  the  time  nervously  twist- 
ing the  ring  on  her  finger. 

"Yes,  dear,  certainly;  but  I  cannot  come  until  late.  Mammy 
Rose's  great-grandchild,  Eliza's  little  baby,  is  very  ill,  and  I  must 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Quarter." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do." 

I  was  detained  quite  a  long  time  at  the  Quarter  by  the  illness  of 
Eliza  and  the  death  of  the  baby.  I  was  met  on  my  return  by  a 
messenger,  sent  to  tell  me  of  Clara's  sudden  illness.  For  days  she 
hovered  between  life  and  death,  then  seemed  to  rally,  and  we  began 
to  hope  she  would  be  spared  many  years  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  "  It 
is  only  the  light-up  for  death,"  said  Mammy  Rose  ;  and  so  indeed  it 
proved.  Her  strength  gradually  ebbed,  till  at  last  one  morning,  just 
as  day  was  breaking,  she  went  from  us  in  an  untroubled  sleep.  It 
was  very  sweet  and  peaceful ;  and  now  she  lies  beside  my  parents, 
and  others  who  have  borne  our  name,  in  the  quiet  family  cemetery. 
From  my  window  I  can  see  the  white  gleam  of  tombstones  as  the 
wind  sways  the  trees  and  flowers  planted  there.  We  do  not  neglect 
our  dead,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  country  and  on  plantations. 
No !     The  brightest,  greenest,  most  beautiful  place  is  the  graveyard. 

Several  days  before  her  death  Clara  tried  to  tell  me  something,  but 
was  too  weak  ;  and  so  she  died,  leaving  the  mystery  all  unsolved.  I 
will  say,  she  was  most  dear  and  loving  to  me  ;  and  if  I  were  only  sure 
of  her  truth,  her  last  illness  would  be  full  of  comfort.  The  baby  was 
baptijed,  at  Clara's  request,  Virginia,  after  our  dear  mother.  George 
added  Clara's  second  name,  Mercedes,  also.  At  Clara's  request,  I  am 
god-mother.  Eliza  has  been  appointed  nurse  ;  she  is  most  devoted, 
and  the  little  one  thrives  under  her  care.  The  baby  is  not  like  Clara  ; 
but  Mammy  Rose — who  is  authority  —  says  she  will  be.  She  has 
large,  clear  gray  eyes,  like  George  —  honest  eyes.  God  grant  sTie  may 
be  !  All  our  family  were  at  the  funeral,  and  every  one  who  was 
present  at  the  wedding-dinner.  What  a  contrast !  None  of  Clara's 
relatives  ;  her  brothers  were  too  far  away,  and  her  mother  an  invalid. 
It  was  sad  to  die  thus,  far  from  one's  own  kith  and  kin.  If  Clara  felt 
it,  which  she  must,  she  made  no  murmur.  I  fancy  she  accepted  life 
and  death  as  it  was.  My  poor  George  wanders  forlorn.  The  child  is  as 
yet  of  little  comfort  ;  he  doubtless  associates  it  widi  the  mother's 
death.  I  was  exceedingly  touched,  and  so  were  we  all,  at  Clara's 
naming  the  Utile  one  ;  we  took  it  for  granted  it  would  be  named  after 
her  mother.  She  knew  that  for  generations  the  eldest  daughter  had 
the  name  Virginia,  and  she  would  not  go  counter  to  the  time-honored 
custom.     I  should  not  have  thought  it  strange  had  she  wished  it 
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otherwise.  I  am  glad  the  little  one  has  part,  at  least,  of  her  mother's 
and  grandmother's  name.  It  did  not  seem  quite  right  altogether  to  ex- 
clude the  Bonfays  ;  although  Clara  seemed  indifferent  about  it,  as 
she  did  to  almost  everything.  She  gave  me,  a  few  days  before  her 
death,  the  ring.  I  was  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  her,  when  she  slipped 
it  off  her  poor  thin  finger  and  put  it  on  mine,  whispering,  "  It  is  not 
his."  I  bent  over-and  kissed  her ;  it  was  the  only  allusion  she  made 
to  the  painful  subject. 

It  is  a  week  since  these  things  happened.  I  have  written  letters  to 
her  relatives,  sent  her  little  keepsakes  as  she  wished,  and  now,  we  go 
back  to  the  old  groove,  George  and  myself.  Anne  wished  to  stay  with 
us,  but  I  would  not  consent  ;  her  health  is  good  where  she  is,  and  I  am 
not  willing  she  should  risk  a  change.  The  baby  is  a  dear  little  thing, 
as  babies  go;  but  I  am  not  fond  of  them  in  the  abstract,  as  most 
women  are.  Of  course  it  is  different  with  my  brother's  child.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  babies,  and  am  rather  afraid  of  them.  However,  I  ' 
am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  child  in  the  care  of  Mammy  Rose  and 
Eliza.     I  am  far  more  concerned  for  George. 

March  T,isf. —  I  have  been  busy  all  day;  this  is  my  first  quiet 
moment.  Harriet,  who  has  been  with  us  a  week,  left  this  morning, 
with  Eliza  and  baby,  to  visit  the  grandmother.  The  old  lady's  health 
is  failing,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to  see  the  child  we  thought  it  best  to 
yield,  notwithstanding  it  is  rather  a  risk.  We  shall  miss  the  little 
one  terribly.  George  is  more  like  himself  ;  he  talks  much  of  Clara, 
and  I  begin  to  comprehend  the  depth  and  devotion  of  his  love.  I 
cannot  always  heartily  respond  when  he  praises  her  for  every  virtue  ; 
he,  fortunately,  is  too  absorbed  to  notice.  The  other  day  he  said, 
"  Matty,  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  know,  as  I  do,  that  Clara's 
whole  heart  was  mine.  She  never  loved  another;  and  this  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  possessing  her  entirely,  which  I  could  not  have  were  I  not 
her  first  and  only  love."  My  poor  George!  He  brought  me  to-day 
Clara's  journal,  which  she  desired  him  to  give  me.  I  do  believe, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  have  been  perfectly  just  to  my  sister-in- 
law.  I  judged  her  calmly  and  dispassionately.  That  I  did  not  love  her 
warmly  was  not  my  fault.  In  looking  back  over  our  intercourse,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  on  my  part  it  was  blameless. 

April  lotk. —  I  have  just  finished  Clara's  journal,  and  this  is  what 
I  read,     if  I  had  only  known  before.     Ah  me  ! 

[concluded  in  next  number-.] 
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IN  approaching  the  august  and  majestic  age  of  Elizabeth,  one 
experiences  an  instinctive  feeling  of  reverence,  not  unlike  that 
which  conies  over  a  person  upon  entering  such  a  place  as  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  all  around  repose  the  relics  of  the  great  and 
illustrious.  And  like  the  swelling  notes  of  a  grand  Te  Deiim  rolling 
along  its  magnificent  arches,  seems  to  ring  down  the  ages  the  fame  of 
the  men  and  achievements  of  that  memorable  period.  Certainly  no 
era  of  history  can  boast  a  more  splendid  galaxy  of  great  and  noble 
names  than  that  composed  of  such  as  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Howard, 
Essex,  Raleigh,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Bacon.  Yet  even  amid 
these  brilliant  luminaries  there  shines  forth  one  beautiful  star,  whose 
soft  radiance  can  never  be  obscured  by  their  more  resplendent  glare. 
In  every  succeeding  generation  the  world  has  delighted  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  idol  of  his  times,  the  pride  of  that 
proud  age.  "At  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  —  the  generous, 
gallant,  all-accomplished  Sidney,"  says  one,  "  the  roused  fancy  wakes, 
as  at  the  sound  of  a  silver  trumpet,  to  all  the  gay  and  splendid  asso- 
ciations of  chivalry  and  romance."  Seldom,  indeed,  in  all  history, 
have  so  many  noble  qualities  and  such  brilliant  and  varied  talents 
been  combined  in  one  person. 

Sidney  was  born  at  Penshurst,  the  baronial  castle  of  his  father's 
house,  four  years  before  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  "At  his 
great  birth  where  all  the  Muses  met,"  a  commemorative  oak  is  said 
to  have  been  planted,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  castle  park.  Though  born  without  a  title,  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins.  His  father's  family  was 
originally  French,  but  came  over  to  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  to  whom  William  de  Sidney  was  chamberlain.  His 
grandfather,  a  knight-banneret  and  officer  in  the  household  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  ;  and  his  father,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  was  universally  beloved  and  admired  at  the  court  of  Edward 
VI.  From  infancy  he  was  his  companion  and  bosom-friend,  and  it 
was  in  his  arms  that  the  amiable  young  king  expired.  His  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Dudley,  and  the  sister  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick,  and  of 
Guilford  Dudley,  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Nothing  in 
Sidney  challenges  our  admiration  more  than  his  self-sacrificing  and 
unwavering  devotion,  in  times  of  darkness  and  trial,  as  well  as  in  the 
day  of  prosperity,  to  his  honored  parents  ;  who  were,  however,  by 
their  purity  of  character  and  refinement  of  culture,  eminently  worthy 
of  such  a  son.  When  the  conduct  of  his  father  as  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  was  assailed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  such  powerful  adver- 
saries as  to  injure  iiim  materially  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  Philip 
undertook  his  vindication,  with  so  much  ability  that  he  was  completely 
reinstated  in  the   Queen's  favor.      Indeed,    such    was    the    natural 
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fervor  of  his  temper  and  his  extreme  regard  for  his  father's  reputa- 
tion, that  his  ahnost  culpable  vehemence  nearly  involved  him  in  an 
open  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  near  relative  and  friend 
of  Elizabeth,  and  caused  him  unjustly  to  suspect  his  father's  secre- 
tary of  secret  treachery.  The  deference  he  paid  his  parents'  wishes 
was  so  great  that,  after  engaging  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father  he  cheerfully 
gave  up  this  cherished  design  of  doing  battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Protestantism,  to  remain  at  home  and  assist  him,  still  surrounded 
as  he  was  with  difficulties  and  dangers  in  Ireland. 

As  a  scholar,  if  Sidney  did  not  attain  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
savans  of  the  age,  it  was  only  because  his  days  were  cut  off  so  prema- 
turely. In  his  brief  life  we  see  a  memorable  instance  of  vv'hat  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by  constant  assiduity,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  distractions  of  courts  and  the  various  cares  and  duties 
of  active  life.  From  earliest  childhood  he  evinced  the  most  remark- 
able aptitude  for  study,  and  he  has  been  classed  with  such  men  as 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  and  Pascal,  who  by  the  wonderful  energy  of 
their  natural  powers  have  acquired  an  uncommon  proficiency  in 
science  during  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  old  Thomas  Fuller :  "  Such  was  his  aptitude  for  learning,  that  he 
could  never  be  fed  fast  enough  therewith,  and  so  quick  and  strong  his 
digestion,  that  he  soon  turned  it  into  wholesome  nourishment,  and 
thrived  healthfully  thereon."  At  school,  and  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  he  was  equally  distinguished.  At  the  latter,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Edmund  Spenser,  Richard  Carew,  Camden  the  historian, 
and  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  his  life-long  companion  and  devoted  friend, 
were  his  fellow-students.  It  has  been  said  of  Sidney  that  he  "culti- 
vated not  one  art  or  one  science,  but  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences:  his  capacities  and  comprehensive  mind  aspiring  to  preem- 
inence in  every  part  of  knowledge  attainable  by  human  genius  and 
industry."  The  stores  of  ancient  literature  which  had  recently  been 
introduced  into  England  were  a  rich  mine,  which  the  young  student 
explored  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  diligence,  so  that  his  name 
became  celebrated  in  all  the  universities  of  Europe.  When  such 
was  his  love  of  knowledge,  we  naturally  expect  that  he  should  be 
the  friend  of  every  one  actuated  by  the  same  desires.  Thus  he  became 
the  great  patron  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Says  Fulke  Greville  : 
"There  was  not  a  cunning  painter,  a  skilful  engineer,  an  excellent 
musician,  or  any  other  artificer  of  extraordinary  fame,  that  did  not 
make  himself  known  unto  this  famous  spirit,  and  found  him  his  true 
friend  without  hire.". 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  reading  the  story  of  Sidney,  though 
his  career  was  so  brief,  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  almost 
every  eminent  personage  of  the  day.  At  the  court  of  Charles  IX. 
he  mingled  with  the  illustrious  company  summoned  to  attend  the 
royal  nuptials  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valois, 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  nobles,  literati,  and  soldiers, 
that  had  ever  met  in  France  ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  formed  those 
sincere  and  life-long  friendships  with  the  gallant  Henry  of  Navarre 
and   Morn  ay   du   Plessis,   the   learned   and    heroic    leader    of    the 
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Huguenots,  which  do  them,  as  well  as  him,  so  much  honor.  Venice 
was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  centre  of  fashion  and  taste  — 

"  The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ; " 

and  such  men  as  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Palladio,  the  chief  of  architects,  Tasso,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
divine  Titian,  were  the  associates  of  Sidney  during  his  sojourn  there. 
While  at  Frankfort,  he  enjoyed  the  rare  good  fortune  of  becoming 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Herbert  Languet,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  learned  characters  in  all  history,  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  the  great  Melancbthon,  and  the  confidant  of  Augustus, 
King  of  Sweden,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  friendship 
of  two  such  men  is  singularly  interesting  and  beautiful,  for  it  seemed 
to  resemble  the  relationship  between  father  and  son  more  than  any 
other.  In  nothing  is  the  noble  character  of  Sidney  more  beautifully 
shown  than  in  his  wise  selection  of  friends  and  companions  from 
among  the  best  and  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day.  Among 
them  were  William  of  Orange,  "  the  greatest  man  of  that  great  age," 
the  learned  Lipsius  and  Ursinus,  and  a  host  of  such  characters.  All 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Protestants  on  the  Continent  were 
proud  to  hav-^e  the  honor  of  his  correspondence.  Nor  was  he  less 
appreciated  at  home.  He  possessed  the  affectionate  regard  of  the 
knightly  Essex,  and  Raleigh  and  Spenser  were  ever  the  friends  of 
his  heart.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Sidney's  life  was  to  procure  the 
grant  of  more  than  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  for  the 
author  of  the  Faerie  Qtieene ;  who,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  made  him  the  prototype  of  Sir  Calidore,  the 
Knight  of  Courtesie.  Indeed,  it  is  to  Sidney,  in  all  probability,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  this  most  poetical  of  poems,  since  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  was  through  his  advice  that  Spenser  transferred  his 
genius  from  the  field  of  pastoral  to  that  of  heroic  poetry. 

When  he  returned  from  his  three  years'  tour  abroad,  "complete  in 
pattern  and  in  mind  with  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman,"  he 
at  once  became  the  pride  of  the  British  court,  and  the  central  figure 
of  that  most  famous  assemblage  of  illustrious  personages.  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  though  the  innocent  victim  of  the  headsman's 
axe  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  "carried  away  from  all  his 
countrymen  the  laurels  of  both  knighthood  and  of  song"  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  .  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  now  elevated  to  this  high 
position  at  the  court  of  his  illustrious  daughter,  without  the  slightest 
effort  on  his  part,  by  the  tacit  and  universal  recognition  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  real  excellence  of  his  character  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  realm.  The  familiar  companion  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  the  age  on  the  Continent,  and  "  the  very  oracle  and  cynosure 
of  fashion  and  chivalry  "  at  home,  his  popularity  became  unbounded, 
and  his  reputation  brilliant  alike  in  England  and  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Lords  and  ladies,  statesmen  and  gallants,  the  old  and 
young,  grave  and  gay  alike,  yielded  instinctively  to  the  magnetism 
and  charm  of  a  being  — 

"  Whose  every  act,  and  word  that  he  did  say, 
Was  like  enchantment,  that  through  both  the  eyes 
And  both  the  ears  did  steal  men's  hearts  away." 
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He  that  could  enlighten  statesmen  on  the  science  of  government, 
and  hold  learned  discourse  with  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the 
age,  was  at  the  same  time  quite  unequalled  in  all  the  noblest  graces 
of  gentlemanhood  ;  and,  peerless  in  the  knightly  exploits  of  the  tour- 
nament, bore  off  the  glittering  prize  from  many  a  well-contested 
tilting-field.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  exalted  position,  he  was  singu- 
larly free  from  all  pedantry  and  affectation,  and  a  discreet  modesty 
and  manly  frankness  characterised  him  in  his  intercourse  with  all. 
While  most  of  the  courtiers  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  were  so  engrossed 
with  frivolous  gaiety  as  not  to  think  of  devoting  any  time  to  the  care 
of  the  mind  or  the  formation  of  character,  the  pleasures  of  the  court 
were  but  the  relaxations  of  Sidney's  leisure  hours ;  and  though 
"basking  in  the  full  sunshine  of  court  favor  and  fair  ladies'  eyes,  and 
all  the  chivalries  and  euphuisms  of  Gloriana's  fairy-land,"  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  this  pomp  and  splendor  in  time  be- 
came extremely  distasteful  to  him.  Notwithstanding  his  extreme 
youth,  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  were  so  convinced  of  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  intellect  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
German  court,  that  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  ostensibly  to  offer  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  but  in  reality  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Protestant 
cause  on  the  Continent,  with  which  the  shrewd  Elizabeth  knew  it 
would  ere  long  be  the  interest  and  duty  of  England  to  identify  herself, 
in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  which  threatened  all  of  their  common 
religion  from  the  ppwer  and  superstition  of  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of 
Spain. 

Sidney  was  one  of  the  very  few  brave  spirits  whom  Elizabeth 
deemed  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of,  knighthood,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered. His  devotion  to  his  royal  mistress  was  indeed  worthy  of 
"the  president  of  nobleness  and  chevalrie;"  and  when  she  became 
alarmed  at  the  frequent  plots  and  conspiracies  against  herself,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  none  undertook  with  more  alacrity  and  zeal  the 
solemn  obligation  of  the  league  formed  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
to  defend  her  sacred  person  and  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  England 
intact.  Not  less  clearly  is  his  patriotism  shown  in  his  refusal  of  the 
enticing  offers  made  him  by  Prince  Casimir  in  Holland  and  Don 
Antonio  of  Portugal ;  and  by  his  exertions,  when  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  procure  that  wise  legislation  against  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits 
which  contributed  so  eminently  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  king- 
dom at  a  time  when  so  many  dangers  threatened  it. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  gallant  Sidney  did  not  for  a  long  time 
receive  that  promotion  which  his  ability  and  services  so  richly 
merited.  According  to  Mr.  Gray,  this  was  probably  retarded  through 
the  machinations  of  Lord  Burleigh,  part  of  whose  policy  it  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  Cabala,  that  "  able  men  should 
be  by  design  and  of  purpose  suppressed. "  But  though  in  compara- 
tive inactivity,  he  was  rendering  his  country  and  the  age  no  small 
service  by  setting  an  example  of  uprightness,  true  nobility  of  spirit, 
and  elevated  Christian  character  in  high  places  ;  and  the  value  of 
such  a  type  in  m.oulding  the  characters  of  that  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations IS  scarcely  to  be  overestimated.     Mr.  Pears  in  his  sketch   of 
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Sidney's  life  well  says  :  "  It  would  be  better  for  England  than  all  her 
commerce  and  manufactures,  if  she  had  many  such  now  among  her 
young  noblemen  :  gifted  men,  with  talents  and  rank  to  give  them  the 
right  to  be  heard,  with  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  practical 
wisdom  to  guide  them,  who  would  take  to  the  rough  work  that  our 
busy  times  and  manifold  corruptions  in  Church  and  State  afford." 
Once  during  his  residence  at  court  Sidney  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
innocently  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  known  as 
"the  veriest  coxcomb  in  the  kingdom  ;  "  and  though  so  chivalrously 
devoted  to  the  maiden  Queen,  yet  when  he  was  undeservedly  re- 
buked by  her  for  his  part  in  the  affair,  gave  another  strong  proof  of 
his  spirit  and  independence,  by  nobly  and  ardently,  though  with  all 
respectfulness  and  humility,  urging  the  high  and  inalienable  rights  of 
the  English  gentleman,  not  to  be  infringed  upon  or  disregarded  with 
impunity  by  any  man,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree,  even  though  an 
earl  or  a  prince.  After  this  he  retired  to  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  famous  Arcadia  was  written. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that 
"  charm  of  ages,"  as  Dr.  Young  called  it,  is  far  too  much  neglected  at 
the  present  day.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects — and,  indeed,  they 
have  been  sufficiently  paraded  before  the  world  —  through  the  centu- 
ries to  come,  as  in  those  that  are  past,  it  will  remain  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  genius  of  its  illustrious  author,  that  "sweetest  warbler  of 
poetic  prose."  According  to  D'Israeli,  its  imperishable  diction  is  the 
language  of  Shakspeare  before  Shakspeare  wrote  \  and  Shaks- 
peare,  who,  alone  of  all  the  elder  dramatists,  has  given  true  beauty 
to  woman,  and  who  certainly  was  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Arcadia, 
no  doubt  drew  his  fine  conceptions  of  the  female  character  from 
Sidney.  There  is  a  feminine  delicacy  in  whatever  alludes  to  woman 
which  is  peculiar  to  Sidney  ;  and  no  writer's  power  over  the  feelings 
is  greater  than  his  in  his  wonderful  portraitures  of  character  ;  for  in 
the  softer  emotions  of  pity  and  tenderness,  the  most  eminent  critics 
have  pronounced  him  inferior  not  even  to  the  prince  of  dramatists. 
In  the  Arcadia  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  golden  age  and  the  age 
of  chivalry  are  exquisitely  blended  ;  and  the  romantic  affection  of 
Musidorus  and  Pyrocles,  the  realisation  of  not  only  the  mediseval, 
but  classic  idea  of  friendship,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  times. 
We  quote  the  following  from  the  Retrospective  Review,  as  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  one  experiences  in  perusing  the  Arcadia  : 
"  We  teel  ourselves  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  in  the  foils  of  a 
witchery  too  gratifying  to  our  senses  to  be  willingly  shaken  off,  by 
which  we  are  removed  to  other  and  more  delightful  climes,  trans- 
ported to  the  shady  groves  of  Arcady  and  the  bowery  recesses  of 
Tempe.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  age,  with 
glimpses  of  the  armed  grandeur  of  the  age  of  chivalry  —  in  a  period 
when  all  that  was  lovely  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
all  that  was  fascinating  in  the  fantastic  magnificence  of  the  other,  were 
united  and  mingled  together  ;  where  the  rustic  festivity  of  the  shep- 
herd was  succeeded  by  the  imposing  splendor  of  the  tournament,  and 
the  voice'  of  the  pastoral  fife  and  oaten  reed  was  joined  with  the 
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sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  clashing  of  the  lance."  "  And  this 
volume  of  melodious  prose,"  says  the  author  of  the  Amenities  cf  Litera- 
ture, "  of  visionary  heroism,  and  the  pensive  sweetness  of  loves  and 
friendships,  became  the  delight  of  poets."  In  it  not  only  Shaks- 
peare,  but  Shirley,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Waller,  Cowley,  and  a  host  of 
others  found  inexhaustible  treasures  of  beauty  and  thought,  and  Sir 
William  Temple  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  found  "  the  true  spirit 
of  the  vein  of  ancient  poetry  in  Sidney."  No  literary  work  ever  pro- 
duced a  more  profound  impression.  It  became  an  "academy  of 
compliments  to  the  world  of  fashion,"  and  in  great  measure  shaped 
the  public  taste  and  language  of  the  day.  The  Arcadia  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  consigning  to  oblivion  Lyly's  Euphues  (a 
book  the  style  of  which  is  said  to  be  more  elaborately  and  systemati- 
cally bad  than  that  of  any  work  in  the  whole  extent  of  literature), 
and  in  restoring  the  purity  of  our  language.  It  passed  through  four- 
teen editions,  was  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  and  re- 
tained its  unbounded  popularity  for  many  generations. 

Sidney's  Defence  of  Foesie  was  almost  the  first  piece  of  criticism,  as 
it  is  still  by  far  the  most  perfect  composition  of  its  kind  in  the 
language.  Every  writer  that  speaks  of  it  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise, 
and  it  lias  been  the  staple  of  all  subsequent  dissertations  on  poetry. 
Not  inappropriately  has  it  been  styled  a  hymn  of  intellectual  beauty; 
and  it  is  indeed  uniformly  excellent,  whether  we  regard  its  purity  of 
style,  its  profound  erudition,  its  richness  in  classic  illustration,  its 
brightness  of  fancy,  its  clear  and  cogent  reasoning,  or  its  manly 
eloquence.  But  its  most  striking.characteristic  is  its  fervid  sincerity: 
it  is  all  warm  from  the  heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart.  Purely  a  work 
of  love,  it  was  prompted  by  his  devotion  to  the  poetic  muse  ;  a  feeling 
which,  while  it  was  one  of  the  fondest  endearment,  amounted  to 
positive  veneration  in  his  mind.  Sweet  Poesie  was  not  less  the  mis- 
tress of  the  incomparable  Sidney  than  royal  Gloriana  herself,  and  in 
his  courtly  devotion  to  the  one  he  united  the  more  spiritual  service 
of  the  other.  Whatever  he  has  written  is  so  pervaded  with  his  own 
noble  spirit,  that  the  mind  unconsciously  connects  the  author  with  the 
work,  and  is  so  infused  with  a  sense  of  his  gentle  presence  that  harsh 
censure  can  find  no  lodging  there.  And  surely  his  writings,  so  im- 
mature, ought  not  to  be  regarded  solely  in  the  cold  light  of  criticism. 
All  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind  have  been  written  at 
a  later  period  of  life  than  that  at  which  Sidney  was  cut  off.  Though 
his  faults  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  John  Lyly  himself,  we 
could  surely  never  forget  that  the  gentle  Sidney  was  "the  protecting 
planet  of  Spenser,  and  the  morning  star  of  Shakspeare." 

As  a  soldier,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  true  son  of 
Mars.  In  the  DefeJice  of  Poesie,  he  confesses  that  he  never  read  the 
noble  old  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chace,"  without  finding  his  heart  stirred 
more  than  with  a  trumpet.  Give  him  but  a  just  cause  on  which  he 
could  devoutly  ask  the  blessing  of  God,  and  no  sword  would  leap 
more  quickly  from  its  scabbard,  no  arm  strike  more  valiantly  than 
his.  He  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
was  a  most  righteous  one,  and   therefore  when  they  applied  to  Eng- 
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land  for  assistance,  he  urged  their  claims  before  the  Queen  (he  being 
in  the  Privy  Council)  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability  that  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  principally  owing  to  his  influence  that  Elizabeth  finally 
did  send  aid  to  the  Belgians.  His  wise  and  soldierlike  conduct  in 
the  Low  Countries  is  beyond  all  praise,  though  his  movements  and 
his  free  action  were  necessarily  often  cramped  and  thwarted  by  his 
being  under  such  a  worthless  offtcer  as  Leicester,  concerning  whose 
exploits  in  Holland  Sir  Robert  Naunton  has  observed  that  his  device 
might  have  been,  without  prejudice  to  the  great  Csesar,  Veni^  vidi,  redii. 
He  did  his  best,  however,  to  influence  his  uncle  ;  and  had  his  wise 
councils  but  been  followed,  the  career  of  the  English  army  in  the  Neth- 
erlands might  have  been  a  very  different  one.  Yet  laboring  patiently  in 
his  appointed  station,  he  trained  his  own  men  to  strict  military  disci- 
pline, and  soon  inspired  them  with  that  implicit  confidence  and  love 
which  is  the  proudest  reward  of  every  true  commander.  We  cannot 
speak  of  his  ably  planned  and  gallant  surprise  of  Axel,  or  his  thrilling 
oration  to  his  troops  just  before  the  attack  ;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon 
the  story  of  Zutphen's  bloody  field.  It  is  historic  ;  the  splendid 
gallantry  of  British  troops  was  never  better  exhibited.  Sidney's 
devoted  heroism  and  valor  are  immortal ;  and  utterly  forgetful  of 
himself,  it  was  in  the  third  gallant  charge  to  rescue  his  friend.  Lord 
Willoughby,  after  having  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  that  he 
received  the  fatal  wound  which  in  a  few  days  after  terminated  his 
brief  and  glorious  career.  Thus  went  down  in  night  and  blood  that 
"bright  star  of  Britain  on  whom  light  was  copiously  diffused  by 
Virtue,  by  the  Muses,  by  the  Graces,  and  by  Fortune."  * 

While  he  was  retiring  from  the  f;eld  of  battle  occurred  that  mem- 
orable incident  which  has  rung  through  Christendom  till  it  is  upon 
the  lips  of  every  school-boy.  It  is  thus  touchingly  narrated  by 
Sidney's  friend  and  biographer,  Fulke  Greville :  "  The  horse  which 
he  rode  was  rather  furiously  choleric  than  bravely  proud,  and  so 
forced  him  to  forsake  the  field,  but  not  his  back,  as  the  noblest  and 
fittest  bier  to  carry  a  martial  commander  to  his  grave.  In  which  sad 
progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle,  the 
General,  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for 
drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him  ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the 
bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along  who  had 
eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the 
bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  he  took  it  from  his  head  before 
he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words :  '  Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine.'  And  when  Itk  had  pledged  this  poor 
soldier,  he  was  presently  carried  to  Arnheim."  His  triumphant 
Christian  death  was  the  fitting  close  of  such  a  life.  "  He  died,"  says 
Greville,  "  not  languishing  in  idleness,  riot  and  excess,  not  as  over- 
come with  nice  pleasures  and  fond  vanities,  but  of  manly  wounds 
received  in  the  service  of  his  prince,  in  defence  of  persons  oppressed, 
in  maintenance  of  the  only  true  Catholic  and  Christian  religion, 
among  the  noble,  valiant  and  wise,  in  the  open  field,  in  martial 
manner,    the   honorablest   death    that   could    be   desired    and    best 

*  Lipsius. 
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becoming  a  Christian  knight:  whereby  he  hath  worthily  won  to  him- 
self immortal  fame  among  the  godly,  and  left  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  to  others  of  his  calling."  Yet  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sad  in  such  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  fire  of  genius  ;  and  while  we 
may  not  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  what  a  man  in  whose  early  life  such  germs  of  greatness  dis- 
covered themselves  might  have  accomplished  had  his  days  been 
prolonged  to  the  ordinary  limit  of  existence. 

^V■hen  Sidney  died,  a  universal  wail  of  lamentation  went  up  from 
the  whole  civilised  world.  Kings  put  their  courts  in  mourning,  and 
scholars,  poets,  soldiers  and  statesmen  in  every  nation  united  in  their 
expression  of  deepest  regret  for  his  loss  and  true  appreciation  of  his 
genuine  worth.  Even  Philip  of  Spain,  in  fighting  against  whom  he 
had  fallen,  was  touched.  "  England  has  lost  in  one  moment,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  what  she  may  not  produce  in  an  age." 

"Brief,  brave  and.  glorious  was  his  young  career; 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes." 

The  English  nation  was  bowed  in  inconsolable  grief.  The  court  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  bereft  of  its  brightest  ornament,  and  the  Queen 
herself  wept  his  untimely  fate  with  unaffected  sorrow.  Both  the 
universities  poured  forth  their  lamentations  in  Latin  eleo-iacs  and  all 
his  contemporaries' and  successors,  from  Tom  Nash  to  the  venerable 
Camden,  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  tributes  to  his  memory.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the  latter.  "Philip 
Sidney,  the  great  glory  of  his  family,  the  great  hope  of  mankind,  the 
most  lively  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  darling  of  the  world.  This  is 
that  Sidney,  whom  as  Providence  seems  to  have  sent  into  the  world 
to  give  the  present  age  a  specimen  of  the  ancients,  so  did  it  on  a 
sudden  recall  him,  and  snatch  him  from  us,  as  more  worthy  of 
heaven  than  of  earth.  Thus  when  virtue  is  come  to  perfection,  it 
presently  leaves  us,  and  the  best  things  are  seldom  lastino".  Rest 
thee  in  peace,  O  Sidney,  if  I  may  be  allowed  this  address.  We  will 
not  celebrate  thy  memory  with  tears,  but  admiration.  Whatever  we 
loved  in  thee  [as  the  best  author  speaks  of  the  best  Governor  of 
Britain],  whatever  we  admired  in  thee,  continues  and  will  continue  in 
the  memories  of  men,  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  the  annals  of  time." 
None  felt  his  loss  more  than  the  faithful  and  beloved  Spenser,  and 
Fulke  Greville  desired  to  have  engraved  upon  his  monument,  together 
with  "  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Counsellor  to  King  James," 
the  words  '■^jFriefid  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

Though  Sidney  was  great  as  a  scholar,  writer,  diplomat  and  states- 
man, there  have  been  more  distinguished  ones,  and  he  may  have 
been  surpassed  in  all  those  fields  in  which  by  his  dazzling  versatility 
he  excelled  ;  yet  there  is  one  particular  in  which  he  has  scarcely  had 
a  peer  —  certainly  no  superior  —  as.a  Christian  gentleman.  For  such  a 
character  he  was  fitted  not  less  by  nature  than  by  birth  and  educa-, 
tion.  He  knew  how  to  regard  his  noble  lineage  in  its  true  light  ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Zonch,  in  his  life  of  Sidney,  admirably  says,  "  The  pride  of 
noble  descent  is  then  only  laudable  when  it  excites  to  surpass  others 
in  everything  good  and  great  j  when  it  becomes  an  incentive  to  im- 
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prove  our  moral  and  religious  attainments.  And  'as  nothing  cheers 
the  heart  of  greatness  more  than  the  fair  glory  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors,' so  he  alone  beautifies  their  escutcheon  who  adds  to  the  memo- 
rials of  their  worth,  the  lustre  of  his  own  achievements."  All  this  it 
was  Sidney's  high  aim  to  accomplish.  Like  Charles  Kingsley's 
young  hero,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  a 
gentleman,  "  by  which  word  he  had  been  taught  to  understand  the 
careful  habit  of  causing  needless  pain  to  no  human  being,  poor  or 
rich,  and  of  taking  pride  in  giving  up  his  own  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  were  weaker  than  himself."  It  was  this  spirit  which 
prompted  the  act  of  kindness  to  the  dying  soldier  on  the  battle-field. 
Sidney  may  fairly  divide  the  honors  of  chivalry  and  courtesy  with 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Bayard,  the  knight  sans  penr  et  sans 
reproche,  "  the  most  approved  gentleman  of  Christendom."  In  all 
three  the  same  complete  abnegation  of  self  marked  every  deed  and 
word  and  thought,  and  made  the  daily  beauty  of  their  lives.  Com- 
bined with  this  self-forgetfulness,  devotion  to  duty  was  the  great  and 
controlling  principle  of  Sidney's  character.  This  it  was  that  made 
him  truly  brave  and  strong,  not  less  in  keeping  his  soul  unspotted  by 
the  contaminations  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  youth,  and  in 
curbing  his  lofty  spirit  to  suffer  and  bear  in  patience  when  its  eager 
wings  were  kept  down  by  the  jealous  restraints  of  power,  than  when 
it  bade  him  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country  and  his  faith.  This 
prompted  the  bold  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Queen,  dissuading  her 
from  the  contemplated  union  with  the  Due  d'Alengon,  a  prince 
twenty  years  younger  than  herself,  and  who  afterwards  became  such 
a  monster  of  wickedness  that  Margaret  of  Navarre,  his  own  sister, 
said  that  "  if  fraud  and  cruelty  were  to  be  banished  from  the  earth, 
there  was  in  him  a  stock  sufficient  from  which  it  might  be  replen- 
ished." None  knew  better  than  Sidney  the  extreme  delicacy  of  in- 
terfering in  such  a  matter  with  the  haughty  and  imperious  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.;  and  it  is  well  known  that' both  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
right  hands  in  consequence.  It  is  terrible  to  think  what  might  have 
been  the  result,  not  only  to  England,  but  all  the  Protestant  world, 
had  this  ill-assorted  and  nefarious  match  been  consummated  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  European  politics  was 
changed  by  that  one  noble  letter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  which  all 
true  Englishmen  will  bless  God  as  long  as  the  British  name  and 
liberty  endure.  The  motto  inscribed  upon  his  arms  was  ^'Quo  Fata 
Vocant.''^  To  him  the  "Fates"  were  duty,  and  duty  alone.  And  the 
path  of  duty  became  the  path  of  glory. 

Sidney's  character  becomes  invested  with  a  doubly  great  attrac- 
tiveness if  we  consider  him  as  a  representative  and  type  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  a  grand  epoch  all  over  Europe,  but 
especially  and  preeminently  to  England.  A  new  page  of  history  was 
opened  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet,  in  the  language  of  a 
recent  writer,  "with  the  dawn  oc  liberal  thought  lately  breaking  upon 
Europe,  still  mingled- the  reflected  light  of  the  fading  star  of  chivalry, 
and  nowhere  were  gallant  feats  of  arms  and  courtly  observances  so 
essentially  blended  with  statesmanship  and  valor  as  among  the  sub- 
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jects  of  the  lion-hearted  but  beauty-loving  Tudor.  Her  men  of  silk 
were  also  men  of  iron."  Sidney  appears  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  new  and  the  old  order  of  things — "the  mirror  of  knight- 
hood and  the  flower  of  chivalry,"* — yet  nevertheless  fully  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  tines.  It  was  the  age  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  of  Howard, 
of  Frobisher  and  Hawkins  —  a  new  and  glorious  day.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  El  Dorado  of  the  new  world  of  wonder  and  of 
wealth  invited  the  enterprise  of  the  nations,  and  commerce  and  navi- 
gation were  spreading  their  white  wings  on  every  sea;  while  at  the 
same  time  was  going  on  the  stupendous  and  irrepressible  conflict  of 
ideas  —  the  new,  the  free,  the  liberal  and  true  contending  with  the 
old,  the  despotic,  the  bigoted  and  false.  It  was  the  time  of  proud 
Spain's  meridian  glory,  when  she  vaunted  herself  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world  ;  but  when  England  too  was  gathering  her  resources  and 
girding  up  her  young  strength  for  the  tremendous  conflict  that  was  to 
culminate  in  "  Britain's  Salamis,"  the  glorious  fight  of  1588.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Philip  Sidney,  with  his  poetic  imagination, 
and  with  his  daring  spirit  and  craving  for  action,  should  long  to 
course  the  boundless  deep,  to  see  those  strange  lands  of  golden 
m.ystery  beyond  the  sunset,  and  above  all,  to  cross  swords  with  the 
common  enemies  of  freedom,  his  country  and  his  religion.  There- 
fore he  formed  the  secret  design,  though  it  was  destined  never  to  be 
carried  out,  of  accompanying  on  one  of  his  gallant  voyages  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  that  "first  of  Britons  who  adventured  to  sail  round 
the  globe,  and  carried  into  unknown  seas  and  nations  the  glory  of 
the  English  name."  Then,  again,  it  was  a  new  and  even  more 
glorious  day  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  here  Sidney  is  a  still  more 
eminent  type  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  'The  Reformation,  inaugurating 
the  everlasting  freedom  and  activity  of  thought,  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  coming  glories  ;  while  the  more  free  and  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  had  opened  to  England  the  brilliant  literature  of 
Italy,  then  at  its  height,  and  the  world  of  classic  and  mediaeval  art. 
"  In  great  Eliza's  golden  time  "  was  ushered  in  the  meridian  splendor 
of  our  English  literature,  the  grandest  and  noblest  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted ;  and  of  this  noontide  glory,  be  it  ever  remembered  by  Britons 
and  Britons'  descendants,  the  gallant  Sidney,  whose  name  is  the 
synonym,  not  only  for  every  manly  virtue,  but  every  scholarly  adorn- 
ment as  well,  was  the  sweet-voiced  harbinger.  So  accomplished  a 
scholar  and  author,  so  devoted  a  son,  brother,  friend,  so  gallant  a 
soldier,  so  courteous  a  gentleman,  so  noble  a  patriot,  so  pure  a 
Christian,  so  complete  a  7}ia7i^  deserves  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion to  crown  with  new  laurels  of  fame  and  honor  and  song  so  un- 
stained a  brow. 

P.  Brynberg  Porter. 

*  That  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  old  spirit  of  chivalry  is  seen  in  the  defence  he  wrote  of 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  condemnation  and  ridicule  ot  whom  a  tract,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  was  issued ;  m  which,  instead  of  calmly  refuting  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent,  he  throws  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenges  him  to  single  combat  at  any  piace  in  Europe 
he  may  assign.  So  it  was  through  the  same  rash  spirit  that  he  probably  lost  his  lite  ;  for  at  Zutphen, 
seeing  the  veteran  Lord  Marshal,  Sir  William  Pelham,  lightly  armed,  he  took  off  his  own  cuisses,  the 
portion  of  the  armor  covering  the  thighs  ,in  order  that  he  might  not  be  better  protected  than  he,  and 
thus  left  exposed  that  part  of  the  body  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound. 
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SONNET. 


OCTOBER  days  !     Month  beautiful  and  rare  ! 
Of  russet  leaves,  sad  thoughts  and  pensive  dreams ; 

When  birds  are  mute,  and  softly  glide  the  streams, 
And  golden  languors  steep  the  smoky  air  ! 
On  drowsy  wing  slow  flies  the  cawing  crow ; 

The  partridge  whistles  in  sere  fields  again  ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  nuts  and  grain, 
In  woods  that  with  autumnal  splendors  glow  ; 
The  robin  now  his  tawny  breast  displays. 

In  hedge  or  orchard  that  all  slumbrous  lies  ; 
Valley  and  hill  sleep,  mellowed  in  dim  haze, 

And  mountains  loom  enrobed  in  bluer  dyes  ; 
The  ruddy  sun  e'en  shines  with  softened  rays, 

Throus^h  the  faint  gauze  that  veils  the  earth  and  skies  ! 


S.  S. 


THE   NEGRO   IN    HIS   RELIGIOUS   ASPECT. 


OTHING  is  more  apparent  to  an  attentive  and  impartial 
observer  than  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  our  colored  population 
tends  continually  to  drift  back  to  the  ancestral  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion, which  are  the  birthright  of  every  African.  So  long  as  they 
were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  whites,  this  lapse  was  pre- 
vented. It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  influence  which  can 
be  exercised  over  them  in  their  present  changed  relations  will  be 
equally  efificacious.  It  is  true  that  the  mixed  race  have  these  heredi- 
tary characteristics  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  the  undiluted  blacks, 
A  tew  drops  of  a  whiter  blood  than  that  which  rightfully  courses 
through  their  veins  may  infuse  a  more  logical  mode  of  thought  and  a 
regard  for  the  practical  into  the  sensuous  African  nature.  More  than 
this,  this  mixture  o£  blood  often  lays  the  foundation  of  a  more 
rational  religious  faith,  than  that  which  animates  the  souls  of  their 
darker  brethren  ;  but  the  former  are  the  exceptions  ;  assuming,  it  is 
true,    larger  proportions    and    more    consequence    than    exceptions 
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usually  do,  and  composing  that  motley  mass  of  all  tints  and  hues  of 
brown  that  push  forward  toward  something,  they  know  not  precisely 
what,  stung  by  absurd  ambitions,  and  vexed  with  irrational  discon- 
tents, thrusting  themselves  into  office,  and  wrangling  for  preposterous 
rights.  It  is  not  of  this  nondescript  class,  representing  neither  the 
white  man  nor  the  negro,  that  we  now  speak  ;  nor  is  it  of  that  small 
minority  who,  endowed  with  better  intelligence,  are  honestly  endeavor- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  conditions.  We  are  dealing  at 
present  with  that  enigmatical  mass  of  sable  humanity  that  welters  in 
confusion  and  anarchy  in  our  Southern  land.  It  is  a  strange  and  un- 
beautiful  mass,  heaving  with  misrule  and  discontent,  dimly  conscious 
of  its  own  anomalousness,  and  from  time  to  time  dashing  in  indefinite 
revolt  against  the  low  bulwarks  that  a  partial  government  has  been 
compelled,  in  sheer  self-defence,  to  rear  against  their  absurd  demands. 
This  mass,  as  it  sways  to  and  fro,  appears  like  some  huge  leviathan 
cast  ashore  out  of  its  natural  element,  aimless,  purposeless,  and  to 
superficial  eyes  almost  lifeless.  But  disintegrate  the  mass,  and  every 
particle  will  be  found  to  possess  a  soul  imbued  with  superstition, 
woven  into  its  very  grain  as  it  were,  never  to  be  eradicated.  We 
.speak  of  the  negro  knowingly,  having  labored  among  them  in  the 
days  when  the  Southern  people  were  supposed  fit  guides  for  him. 

Prominent  among  these  people  in  his  self-assumed  office,  stands  the 
"  preacher."  He  is  their  spiritual  thermometer  and  weather-gauge  ; 
determining  the  religious  status  of  each  member  of  his  flock  with  a 
precision  and  decision  that  out-Peters  St.  Peter  himself.  This  office, 
as  before  remarked,  is  always  self-assumed  ;  at  least,  we  have  never 
known  of  any  instance  where  the  '"  preacher"  was  set  apart  by  any 
rite  or  ceremony,  or  was  required  t5  show  any  qualification.  He  has 
a  call,  not  well-defined  perhaps,  but  miraculous;  not  one  voice  among 
his  credulous  followers  ever  daring  to  dissent  from,  or  question,  his 
ipse  dixit.  The  preacher,  who,  perforce,  must  be  shrewd,  and  su- 
premely self-complacent,  grasps  the  keys  of  celestial  kitchens  with  as 
firm  a  hand  as  though  he  understood  all  about  Apostolic  Succession 
and  stood  in  line,  solemn,  unapproachable,  in  all  the  distinction  of 
black  cloth,  spectacles,  and  a  standing  collar  —  three  requisites  for 
erecting  a  pulpit.  The  "preacher"  is  never  facetious,  except  unwit- 
tingly ;  cannot  dig,  to  beg  is  not  ashamed,  never  loses  guard  over  his 
self-importance,  and  allows  no  liberties.  He  lives  by  souls,  usually 
charging  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  soul  for  its  admission  into 
the  fold.  Fifty  cents  is  the  ordinary  price  for  a  trial  experience; 
one  dollar  for  a  sure  and  saving  hope,  from  which  there  is  no  back- 
sliding. And  these  things  are  neither  sectional  nor  denominational, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  arbitration  of  the  "preacher,"  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  depth  of  superstition  in  the  character  of  his 
followers.  Should  a  truly  earnest  "  seeker  "  come  to  his  preacher, 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  sin  upon  liis  conscience,  and  request  a  pre- 
scription to  rid  himself  of  this  load,  he  is  indignantly  dismissed  with, 
"  Yah  !  Yer  begone,  wid  yer  white-trash  religion."  No,  the  "  seeker  " 
must  come  with  a  vision,  a  dream,  lightning  at  midnight,  darkness 
at  noonday,  accompanied  by  a  summons  from  "Gabnl's  tooting- 
horn,"  or  a  loud  call  and  command  to  "  drap  that  bucket,"  or  "  hoe," 
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as  the  case  might  be,  &c.,  &c.  These  things,  and  the  hard-earned 
dollar  to  back  them,  are  convincing  proof  that  "  white  trash  "  have 
never  put  their  profane  fingers  in  this  spiritual  pie  :  the  "seeker"  is 
prepared  to  "jine  the  army." 

These  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  usually  have  a  set  day  for  putting 
the  "seekers  through."  On  that  day,  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is 
triumphant ;  the  revelations  of  Svvedenborg  fade  into  the  flimsiest  in- 
significance by  the  side  of  African  visions,  and  the  unwritten 
catechism  used  on  such  occasions  would  puzzle  the  Twelve  Apostles 
in  conclave,  leaving  out  the  Latter-Day  theologians  of  every  school. 
In  one  instance,  where  Gabriel's  ever-ready  horn  had  been  the  means 
of  conversion,  the  length  of  the  horn  was  so  strenuously  demanded  by 
the  preacher,  that  the  "seeker"  was  inclined  to  step  down,  until  the 
fortunate  idea  struck  him  to  describe  the  horn  as  covering  the  "yuni- 
versal  airth."  No  one  in  the  assembly  could  gainsay  or  equal  that, 
and  the  preacher  had  to  give  in. 

At  a  so-called  "trial  meeting"  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  the 
following  question  was  propounded  to  every  "  seeker  ":  "  Does  yer  feel 
as  if  anythink  was  rising  in  yer  throat  like  ?  Does  it 'pear  to  you 
as  if  it  was  chokin'  yer  like  ?  "  Now,  this  was  the  test  question.  Those 
who  experienced  no  "  chokin's  "  were  "  hipplecrits  tear itig  among  the 
wheat,^'  to  whom  all  "seekers"  who  had  been  put  through  were  for- 
bidden to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  thought  we  would 
be  amused,  perhaps  instructed,  when  attending  the  trial  meeting,  but 
this  was  enough  to  sadden  any  heart  ;  and  our  sympathies,  which  we 
thought  were  dead,  went  out  to  the  visionless,  moneyless  "  seekers," 
probably  because  we  were  in  the  same  category.  After  this  dismissal, 
another  class  was  harangued  by  the  preacher,  who  had  not  the 
requisite  fee  ;  these  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition  to  "work  out 
their  own  salvation,"  if  possible  by  tiie  next  meeting.  Talk  about 
any  man's  infallibility  indeed  !  While  thousands  are  straining  their 
eyes  across  the  wide  Atlantic  to  scan  the  doings  at  Rome,  ten 
thousand  arbitrary  priests  are  ruling  lesser  but  ever-widening  circles 
among  the  negro  masses,  and  their  influence  is  direful  and  fearfully 
on  the  increase.  As  many  African  tribes  are  represented  in  this 
country,  so  do  many  distinctive  features  crop  out  now  and  then,  ac- 
companied by  old  superstitions,  and  superstitious  practices  also. 
Signs  and  omens  that  were  justly  frowned  down  by  their  former 
owners,  have  been  revived.  Thousands  who  were  compelled  by  those 
same  owners'  to  listen  to  the  reading  and  plain  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  now,  freed  from  all  wholesome  restraint,  beget  new  and 
grossly  sensual  creeds,  whose  name  is  Legion.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed, that  in  certain  localities  within  the  State  of  Mississippi  many 
African  superstitions  have  been  revived.  Charms  consisting  of  a  bit 
of  tallow,  in  which  is  embedded  the  toe-nail  of  a  black  cat,  drawn 
from  the  paw  of  the  living  creature,  is  sold  by  their  fetish-men  to  the 
parents  of  children  subject  to  fits.  These  gew-gaws  are  enclosed  in 
a  leathern  pouch,  and  forbidden  to  be  opened  under  the  penalty  of 
some  dire  punishment.  In  some  places,  the  pow-wowing  practised 
over  a  new-born  infant  would  be  quite  creditable  to  a  genuine 
African. 
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At  the  base  of  a  certain  bluff  on  the  Altamaha  River  thousands  of 
negroes  have  been  immersed  ;  always  when  the  tide  is  in.  It  was 
discovered  that  each  candidate  for  baptism  dropped  a  small  coin 
when  plunged  into  the  water,  and  on  inquiring  of  one  of  the  initiated, 
we  were  informed  that  it  was  to  "pay  the  water  for  wash  away  sin." 
We  pondered  over  this  information  without  arriving  at  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  mystery,  until  an  intelligent  young  friend  reminded 
us  that  the  pennies  dropped  at  the  flood-tide  could  readily  be  obtained 
at  low-water  mark.  The  mystery  being  explained,  during  the  next 
immersion  we  gazed  at  the  preacher  with  a  new  and  peculiar  interest 
that  bristled  with  moral  daggers  pointed  with  contempt. 

In  some  localities  in  the  extreme  South,  where  the  white  population 
is  sparse,  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  are  revived  ;  and  it  would 
prove  a  new  and  interesting  study  to  one  accustomed  to  research,  to 
trace  out  by  means  of  these  practices  the  original  tribes  from  whence 
these  negroes  sprang. 

In  one  of  the  districts  of  that  blackened,  desolated  spot,  once  the 
proud  State  of  South  Carolina,  we  met  with  a  native  African  woman, 
who  informed  us  that  she  was  stolen  from  her  tribe  at  the  tender  age 
•  of  seven  years  ;  further,  that  she  came  of  a  tribe  that  was  never  known 
to  steal.  Neatness  and  honesty  were  her  characteristics  ;  but  her 
religious  faith,  partly  inherited,  and  partly  of  her  own  formation,  was 
a  peculiar  one.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  was  emotional  —  at  a  very 
low  ebb  on  wash-days,  in  a  state  of  resurrection  at  funerals,  and 
triumphant  during  revival  meetings.  She  had  forgotten  the  name  of 
her  tribe ;  even  the  names  of  her  parents  had  slipped  from  her 
memory;  but  the  river  which  she  had  been  taught  to  worship  in  her 
infancy  had  worn  deep  channels  iri  that  treacherous  memory.  This 
deep,  abiding  superstition  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  her  to 
transfer  her  idolatry  to  some  stream  in  her  new  home.  By  conse- 
quence she  became  a  Baptist,  or  rather  an  immersionist  j  for  she  was 
a  Baptist  no  further  than  the  waters  of  the  Great  Pedee  conveyed 
her.  This  woman  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  slavery  that  I  ever 
met  with,  outstripping  St.  Paul  himself;  often  saying  that  if  she 
had  never  been  brought  to  America  she  would  never  have  known  old 
"  Marcus,"  her  husband,  nor  ever  seen  the  spot  on  the  Pedee  River 
where  she  first  found  a  religion  that  assuredly  was  of  more  comfort 
to  her  than  the  faith  she  left  behind  her.  Although  of  course  a 
princess  of  the  blood-royal,  she  did  not  care  to  return  to  her  kingdom 
and  claim  her  right  to  the  crown,  preferring  her  humble  cottage,  with 
"  Mark"  by  her  side,  to  the  bamboo-hut  of  her  royal  sire. 

The  negro  is  generally  an  Athenian  in  his  creed.  Fearing  in  his 
ignorance  that  he  might  miss  the  right  thing,  he  sacrifices  on  every 
altar  to  gods  known  and  unknown.  "Let's  go,"  said  a  negro  urchin 
to  his  fellow,  "and  pray  to  de  white  people's  God."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  believe  In  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Another  negro,  an  adult,  styling  himself  a  Baptist  preacher,  after 
listening  to  our  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  declared  "  He  was  a 
mighty  good  God  for  white  folks,  but  de  dark  poperlation  hab  no  use 
for  such  as  he."  They  crave  a  God  to  meet  their  low  sensual  views, 
and  such  they  are  seeking. 
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What  hand  can  stay  this  tide,  this  sinking-back  into  African  dark- 
ness? Can  a  little  salt  season  or  preserve  so  corrupt  a  mass?  Can 
a  few  teachers,  be  they  ever  so  devoted  to  the  cause,  with  only  a  few 
hundreds  under  their  care,  net  the  deluded  millions  turned  adrift  a 
century  before  the  time  upon  the  broad  fathomless  ocean  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty?  Can  the  most  hopeful  of  patriots  see  aught  but  a 
terrible  temporal  and  spiritual  fate  in  reserve  for  the  unbound, 
bewildered  negro,  as  with  less  than  a  child's  knowledge  he  pushes 
his  little  untried  craft  out  to  open  sea,  scarce  looking  back  to  the 
terra  Jirma  \\'\\cxt  needful  restraint  once  held  him  safe?  See  him, 
without  chart  or  rudder,  fix  his  sensual  eye  on  sun,  moon,  stars  and 
waves  as  his  divinities,  floating  with  the  tide,  and  drawn  by  a  tendency 
which,  unaided,  he  cannot  resist,  back  to  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
his  race. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  does  not  a  feeling  of  gratitude  arise  in 
your  heart  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  this  ?  It  springs  up  now 
in  ours  ;  and  as  we  look  over  the  "  gloomy  hills  of  darkness  "  and 
see  the  moral  and  spiritual  death  of  this  helpless,  hapless  people,  all 
anger  at  their  misconduct,  all  amusement  at  their  fantastic  perform- 
ances, are  merged  into  a  pang  of  real  sorrow  for  their  inevitable  fate. 

Cheveux  Oris. 


REVIEWS. 


Principia  or  Basis  of  Social  Science.     By  R.  J.  Wright.     Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

ONE  can  hardly  read  a  book  without  feeling  some  sort  of  interest 
in  the  author,  so  it  is  consolatory  to  us  to  learn  that  this  bulky 
volume  is  the  result  of  very  brief  reading  and  reflection.  Not  until 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Wright  tells  us  in  his  preface,  did  he  devote  any 
attention  to  these  studies  ;  but  since  its  close  he  has  given  "  some  of  his 
best  time  and  thought  "  to  them,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  volumes 
of  which  he  here  presents  the  public  with  the  first.  Had  he  begun 
these  studies  earlier  and  devoted  all  his  best  tim6  and  thought  to 
them,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  the 
result  would  have  been  unspeakably  sad. 

It  would  not,  we  iniagine,  give  much  profit  or  entertainment  to  our 
readers  if  we  were  to  undertake  any  detailed  examination  of  these 
Frincifia,  -which,  instead  of  being  principles,  are  rather  a  congeries 
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of  crotchets,  "transcendental  analogies"  and  fantastic  theories 
blown  like  bubbles  from  a  pipe,  founded  upon  facts  misarranged, 
history  misread,  and  science  misunderstood. 

For  example,  struck  with  the  number  Six,  and  the  fact  that  bees 
build  up  their  combs  of  six-sided  cells,  he  begins  to  arrange  arts  and 
sciences,  faculties,  crystals,  astronomical  sj'stems,  organs  of  sense, 
and  what  not,  into  groups  of  six,  adding  members  when  there  is  defi- 
ciency, and  subtracting  when  there  is  superfluity,  to  obtain  his  mystic 
number.  Are  there  not,  he  asks,  six  continents,  six  arrangements  of 
chemical  elements?  —  much  as  Dr.  Slop  asked,  "  are  there  not  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  ?  seven  planets?  seven  plagues?"  And  like 
Mr.  Shandy,  we  may  answer.  That  there  are  ;  and  there  are  also  six 
letters  in  Mr,  Wright's  name,  and  six  legs  on  a  grasshopper,  an  insect 
whose  German  appellation  is  synonymous  with  crotchet,  whimsy,  or 
maggot. 

He  has  much  to  say  about  nations  and  States,  but  it  is  rather  con- 
fused by  reason  of  his  not  knowing  what  a  nation  is,  and  what  a 
State  is.  The  word  nation,  as  Mr.  Wright  will  discover  when  he  has 
advanced  somewhat  further  in  his  studies,  has  two  meanings,  one 
ethnological,  and  one  political.  In  the  former  sense,  a  nation  is  a 
people  or  race,  having  in  the  main  a  common  origin,  and  continuous 
history.  In  the  political  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  State — an 
organised  sovereign  community,  self-governed  and  independent. 
Such  a  power  is  England,  the  form  of  its  government  being  monarch- 
ical ;  and  such  a  power  is  each  of  the  republican  States  of  our  Fede- 
ration. If  the  States  chose  to  coalesce  and  merge  their  sovereignties 
into  one,  they  would  become  one  great  State  ;  and  then  Mr.  Wright's 
idea  of  an  American  nation  would  be  a  political  fact.  But  having 
no  clear  conception  of  these  things  he  gets  into  strange  muddles, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  his  attempts  to  define  a  nation  by  nine 
notes,  of  which  eight  are  wrong,  and  appear  to  contain  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  erroneous  definitions. 

As  for  Mr.  Wright's  knowledge  of  history,  it  is  sufBcie/it  to  men- 
tion that  in  several  places  he  speaks  of  the  military  monks,  the  Hos- 
pitallers, Templars,  Teutonic  Knights  and  Knights  of  Alcantara,  as 
still  extant  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

A  good  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  political  economist's  brain,  is  his 
idea  of  currency.  We  need  not  wade  through  Mr.  Wright's  "  tran- 
scendental use  of  averages  as  an  actual  basis  for  currency,"  when  we 
find  him  saying,  "  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  is  not  a  tenth  nor 
perhaps  a  hundredth  part  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  for  it 
in  crises  and  panics."  Did  Mr.  Wright  ever  hear  of  a  financial  crisis 
in  any  country  that  had  not  a  paper  currency  ?  The  sole  cause  of 
such  a  crisis  is  not  a  scarcity  of  money,  but  apprehension  that  the 
representative  of  money,  notes,  bonds,  &c.,  is  worth  indefinitely  less 
than  what  it  pretends  to  be  worth.  We  know  that  to-day  the  dollar 
greenback  is  worth  84  cents,  because  we  can  get  that  much  gold  for 
it,  and  there  is  no  panic  ;  but  if  we  were  suddenly  threatened  with  a 
great  war,  there  would  be  a  crisis,  because  no  one  could  tell  what  his 
greenback  was  worth.  The  very  tiro  in  political  economy  knows  that 
the  specie  in  the  world,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  and  must  always  be 
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sufficient  to  perform  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wright's  idea 
of  exchanges  and  the  payment  of  debts  seems  to  be  this  : —  If  A  owes 
B  a  million  dollars,  B  owes  C  a  million,  and  so  on  down  to  Z,  who 
owes  A  a  million  dollars  less  one,  how  much  money  would  be  required 
to  settle  the  indebtedness?  Mr.  Wright  would  say  twenty-six  million 
dollars,  less  one  ;  whereas  a  single  dollar  in  money  would  clear  the 
whole.  But  such  crudities  are  not  unnatural  in  philosophers  who 
reason  by  "  transcendental  analogies,"  of  whom  Schiller  has  said,  in 
language  too  pungent  for  translation, — 


"  Was  sie  gestern  gelernt,  das  wollen  sie  heute  schon  lehren ; 
Ach,  was  haben  die  Herrn  doch  fiir  ein  kurzes  Gedarm  !  " 


W.  H.  B. 


Memorial,  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Graduates  and  Eih'es  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  who  fell 
during  the  War  between  the  States.  By  Charles  D.  Walker,  late 
Assistant  Professor  V.  M.  I.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co. 

Although  this  Memorial  work  contributes  little  that  is  new  or  very 
important  to  the  history  of  the  late  war,  nor  was  it  so  intended,  yet  it  is 
a  record  —  for  the  most  part  by  comrades  and  eye-witnesses  —  of  the 
services  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  Confederate  soldiers,  nearly  all 
officers,  and  many  holding  high  rank  ;  and  the  Southern  people  will 
care  to  have  perpetuated  the  separate  parts  taken  by  brigades,  regi- 
ments, companies  and  individuals.  And  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
subjects  of  these  memoirs  belonged  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  here  narrated  the  details  of  battles  and  other  opera- 
tions which  are  summed  up  in  its  illustrious  campaigns,  and  that  story 
cannot  be  told  too  often  or  from  too  many  standpoints. 

The  book  has  another  and  a  deeper  interest,  in  the  familiar  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  impulses  and  convictions  which  moved  this 
representative  body  of  Southerners,  whether  with  Secession  or  Union 
proclivities  at  first,  to  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle, 
and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct  in  sustaining  their  share  of  its 
heavy  burdens.  And  here  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  story ;  but 
the  constancy  of  the  theme  is  pure  patriotism,  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty  even  unto  death.  Nor  are  such 
qualities  wasted  even  in  disappointment.  The  cause  being  unsuc- 
cessful, its  abstract  merits  will  be  less  effectual,  perhaps,  for  its  vindi- 
cation before  posterity  than  the  motives  and  conduct  of  its  actors. 
And  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  conquerors  the  Southern  people  have  an 
interest  —  a  right  and  a  duty  —  in  having  justice  done  to  their  purity 
of  heart  and  hand,  and  exhibition  of  every  manly  virtue  in  defence 
of  their  convictions.  No  true  reconciliation,  even  in  the  sentimen- 
tality of  these  centennial  days,  can  be  brought  about  until  this  at 
least  is  conceded  ;  and  a  magnanimous  foe  will  only  do  honor  to  itself 
in  according  so  muclr. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  organised  in  1839,  ^""^  among 
its  earlier  graduates  were  such  men  as  Rodes,  the  Pattons,  Crutch- 
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field,  Garland,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  identified  with  the 
arm}'  where  they  served  and  fell.  General  Smith  tells  us  that  "  one- 
tenth  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  commanded  by  the  eleves  of 
this  school,  embracing  three  major-generals,  thirty  brigade-generals, 
sixty  colonels,  fifty  lieutenant-colonels,  thirty  majors,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  captains,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  lieuten- 
ants," of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 
cadets  then  at  the  Institute  rendered  valuable  aid  in  drilling  a  large 
part  of  the  inexperienced  troops  at  Richmond.  Twice  afterward  — 
if  not  oftener  —  its  corps  of  students  was  called  into  active  service  ; 
once  at  McDowell,  where  the  writer  well  remembers  their  manly 
bearing,  although,  fortunately,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  expose 
their  young  lives  on  the  field  ;  and  afterwards  at  Newmarket,  when 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion  compelled  General  Breckinridge  to  put 
them  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  with  a  loss  of  eight  killed  and 
forty-eight  wounded  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three.  To  the 
very  last,  however,  the  Institute  contributed  its  educated,  and  some- 
times unripe,  soldiers  to  the  Confederacy  ;  for  many,  impatient  of  the 
slow  advance  of  manhood  in  such  a  time  of  their  country's  need, 
Went  forth  untimely  from  its  walls  and  gave  up  their  young  lives  in 
vain  but  willing  sacrifice. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  may  be  proud  of  this  record  of  her 
sons,  and  does  well  to  preserve  and  honor  the  memory  of  the  least  of 
them.  H. 


The  History  of  Democracy  ;  or,  Political  Progress  Historically  Illustrated 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Latest  Periods.  By  Nahum  Capen,  LL.  D. 
Vol.  I.     Hartford  :  American  Publishing  Company. 

What  is  democracy?  "Government  of  a  people  by  the  people 
themselves,"  is  the  usual  answer.  This  indeed  is  the  substance  ;  but 
in  only  a  few  very  small  republics  is  a  system  of  pure  democracy 
possible,  where  the  people  themselves  meet  in  council,  make  their 
laws,  and  transact  public  business.  The  almost  universal  practice  in 
republics  or  parliamentary  governments  is,  for  the  people  to  choose 
those  who  shall,  for  them  and  in  their  name,  make  and  administer  the 
laws.  But  the  trust  reposed  in  these  representatives  is  not  unlimited  : 
they  are  chosen  under  the  implied  condition  that  they  shall,  in  their 
political  action,  adhere  to  certain  general  principles,  or  carry  out  a 
certain  system  ;  and  in  this  way  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  thought  to  be  preserved.  What  then  are  the  great  advan- 
tages of  this  form  of  government?  The  theory,  of  course,  has  been 
that  self-interest  will  induce  the  people,  or  the  greater  number  of 
them,  to  insist  upon  such  a  course,  of  policy  as  will  tend  to  thegen- 
eral  advant.ige.  Experiment  has  not  altogether  confirmed  this  theo- 
retical view.  Were  the  greater  number  wise  enough  to  see  what  will 
promote  the  general  weal,  or  were  those  who  lead  them  patriotic 
enough  to  lose  sight  of  private  interests  in  the  consideration  of  the 
public  good,  democracy  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  admirable  system  j 
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but  a  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  shows  that, 
here  at  least,  these  conditions  have  by  no  means  been  satisfactorily 
attained.  It  has  happened  that  legislative  acts  have  been  passed, 
and  administrative  acts  performed,  which  were  very  plainly  and 
palpably  opposed  to  the  majority.  Men  are  occasionally  chosen  to 
places  of  trust  who  are  notoriously  unworthy  of  confidence.  The 
encroachments  of  power  are  not  always  checked,  and  its  unlawful 
exercise  is  sometimes  connived  at. 

Since,  then,  scarcely  any  abuse  exists  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  this  democratic  republic,  what 
real  advantage  can  be  claimed  for  democracy?  Perhaps  this. 
Democracy  is  a  system  of  change.  No  policy  can  long  rule  the 
course  of  a  democratic  government  without  exciting  an  opposition 
which  sooner  or  later  overthrows  it  and  substitutes  another.  The 
essence  of  democracy  is  party ;  and  the  party  out  of  power  will 
always  attack  the  measures  of  the  party  in  power.  People  feel 
grievances  much  more  keenly  than  they  appreciate  benefits  ;  and  the 
opposition  have  the  great  advantage  of  appealing  to  their  hopes  with 
illimitable  promises.  A  party  once  defeated  rarely  regains  power  by 
promising  to  return  to  the  exact  measures  of  the  past:  it  must  intro- 
duce some  modification  corresponding  with  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  time,  and  hence  the  policy  of  the  country  is  in  a  perpetual  flux. 
Thus  democratic  government  is  an  organised  system  of  political 
experiments,  in  the  course  of  which  the  people  is  slowly,  painfully, 
expensively  being  educated.  We  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
any  one  lesson  ;  it  is  enough  if  a  small  residuum  of  experience 
remains  as  a  clear  gain  from  years  of  disaster.  Gradually,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  —  if  the  republic  does  not  crumble  to  ruins  before  that  day 
arrives  —  an  accumulation  of  experiences  will  have  raised  the  people 
to  a  point  of  intelligence  which  will  lead  them  to  prefer  wise  and 
virtuous  men  as  the  depositaries  of  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Capen,  however,  in  the  work  before  us,  takes  a  very  much 
brighter  view.  He  sets  out  with  the  position  that  "the  destiny  of 
man  is  that  of  perpetual  advancement  in  knowledge,  freedom  and 
happiness  ;  and  that  Democracy  is  the  great  instrument  by  which 
these  ends  are  to  be  accomplished.'*  To  prove  this  position  by  the 
argument  of  history  is  the  object  of  this  imposing  work,  which,  how- 
ever we  may  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  conclusions,  we  can 
heartily  admire  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  it,  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  that  he  has  made  tributary  to  it,  and  especially  for  its  abun- 
dance of  original  thought.  Amid  so  many  farragoes  of  crude  notions, 
the  windy  production  of  undigested  reading,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn 
to  the  work  of  one  who  has  studied  books  only  to  furnish  the  material 
for,  or  to  help,  his  own  powers  of  reflection. 

Following  the  historical  plan,  he  glances  at  the  first  appearances  of 
democracy  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  then  turns  to  France  and 
England.  The  American  colonies  are  next  the  subject  of  study,  as 
representing  the  transplantation  of  dissident  elements  from  the 
mother-country  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  as  being  the  nurseries  of 
American  republicanism.  The  Puritans,  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic, -naturally  receive  the  larger  share  of  the  author's  attention  ; 
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but  the  other  colonies  are  treated  severally.  The  movements  of 
parties  in  England,  the  long  struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  or 
the  democratic  and  absolutist  elements  in  English  politics,  are  fol- 
lowed with  much  detail,  and  the  first  volume  is  thus  brought  down  to 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  might  wish,  perhaps,  that  an  author  with  such  extensive  stores 
of  information  had  been  a  little  more  full  on  obscure  points,  and  a 
little  more  condensed  on  matters  of  which  none  of  his  readers  can  be 
ignorant,  or  which  are  unessential  to  his  purpose.  If,  for  instance, 
instead  of  the  long  accounts  of  the  domestic  relations  of  King  George 
II.,  and  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  —  introduced,  he  tells  us,  "to 
show  that  royalty  is  not  above  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity," 
which,  we  think,  he  might  have  safely  taken  as  conceded  with- 
out argument  —  he  had  given  us  some  account  of  the  great  popular 
movements  in  France  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  and  if 
he  had  substituted  for  his  long  and  poetical  disquisition  on  the  char- 
acteristics and  charms  of  woman,  a  glimpse  of  the  democratic  element 
in  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  as  represented  by  the  prophets,  we  think 
he  might  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  book  without  adding  to  its 
bulk.  But  it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  suggest  possible  improvements 
in  a  work  so  laborious  in  the  endeavor  to  grapple  with  a  complex 
and  difficult  subject;  so  conscientious  in  its  striving  for  fairness  to 
all  (except  Tories)  ;  and  so  valuable  as  a  storehouse  of  varied  infor- 
mation. W.  H.  B. 


Whiteladies,  A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     New  York  :     Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

The  republic  of  English  letters  has  at  the  present  moment  perhaps 
no  better  representative  of  novelists  of  the  second  rank  than 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  She  knows  just  what  she  can  do,  and  do  well,  and 
she  does  not  venture  beyond  it  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  her 
stories  are  always  pleasant  reading. 

This  story  turns  upon  an  old  manor  in  England,  once  the  property 
of  a  convent,  but  secularised  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  amid  the 
general  spoliation  of  church  lands,  and  somehow  appropriated  by  the 
Austin  family,  to  whose  origin  a  peculiar  legend  was  attached.  Over 
the  descendants  of  this  family  a  curse  was  popularly  believed  to 
hang ;  at  all  events,  while  the  females  lived  long,  the  male  continu- 
ants of  the  direct  line  always  died  young. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  story  the  manor  of  Whiteladies 
is  held  by  two  old  maiden  ladies,  Susan  and  Augustine  Austin,  during 
the  minority  of  the  heir,  their  nephew,  who  is  an  invalid  travelling  on 
the  Continent.  Two  great  cares  oppress  the  souls  of  these  worthy 
ladies :  Miss  Susan  is  in  dreadful  apprehension  lest  her  nephew 
should  die,  and  the  estate  pass  to_^  a  cousin  whom  she  hates  ;  Miss 
Augustine,  a  gentle  mystic,  part  simpleton  part  saint,  thinks  the 
weird  of  the  family  to  be  a  curse  entailed  by  the  sin  of  its  founder, 
and  devotes  her  life  to  expiation  in  the  form  of  an  almost  monastic 
life  divided  between  religious  exercises  and  deeds  of  charity,  sup- 
ports a  set  of  almshouses  with  a  private  chapel,  founds  a  chantry  to 
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the  extreme  perplexity  of  the  rector,  looks  upon  all  worldly  matters 
as  things  of  infinitesimal  account,  and  is  at  once  the  torment  and  ad- 
miration of  her  more  practical  sister. 

Now  there  is  a  younger  nephew,  the  old  ladies'  pet,  whom  Miss 
Susan  would  be  glad  to  have  in  the  place  of  heir  to  the  invalid,  but 
the  objectionable  cousin  stands  in  the  way.  But  there  is  a  possible 
heir  nearer  than  any  of  those  two,  in  the  person  of  the  representative 
of  another  branch  of  the  family  who  has  not  yet  been  found.  The 
cousin,  however,  finds  this  heir,  who  is  an  old  man  with  no  son  living, 
buys  out  his  life  interest  i^i  the  estate,  and  conveys  the  news  to  Miss 
Susan  herself,  with  such  an  air  of  triumphant  proprietorship,  that  her 
exasperation  breaks  down  her  principles  of  a  life-time,  and  leads  her 
on  to  a  desperate  expedient  which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  get 
from  the  story  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  consequences  involve 
the  poor  lady  in  a  maze  of  perplexity,  terror,  and  remorse  which 
almost  kill  her,  and  bring  complications  of  trouble  all  round,  until 
the  satisfactory,  if  not  exactly  happy,  winding-up  of  the  story. 

The  characters  are  all  well  drawn,  some  with  great  delicacy  and 
truth,  and  some,  as  the  Italian  Giovanna,  with  no  common  force. 
Though  the  reader  is  not  perplexed  with  any  mystery,  there  is  enough 
uncertainty  in  the  plot  to  keep  his  interest  alive  and  his  imagination 
agreeably  entertained  to  the  end,  which,  after  all,  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  novel. 


The    ReceJit  Origin  of  Man.     By  James  C.  Southall.      [Illustrated.] 
Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  recently  reached  by  a  large 
body  of  scientific  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  respecting  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  have  naturally  evoked,  and  will  for  some 
time  continue  to  evoke,  pretty  active  discussion.  The  data  are  so 
enormous  in  amount,  so  varied  in  character,  and  many  of  them  so 
disputable,  that  the  force  of  the  argument  at  present  for  man's 
antiquity  rather  lies  in  the  cumulation  of  indications,  than  in  the 
conclusiveness  of  any  particular  fact  or  set  of  facts.  So  there  is 
abundant  room  for  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  no 
lack  of  disputants  on  either. 

To  the  neutral  onlooker  it  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  so 
much  feeling  should  enter  into  a  controversy  of  this  kind  ;  or  why 
any  one  should  prefer  to  believe  that  man  had  only  existed  six 
thousand  years  upon  earth  instead  of  six  million.  Of  course,  if  any 
one  chooses  to  import  his  theological  views  into  science,  and  espouse 
one  side  or  the  other,  not  because  the  facts  in  themselves  seem  to 
support  that  side,  but  because  that  side  best  suits  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  he  may  grow  warm  enough  ;  but  he  places  himself  at  a 
sad  disadvantage  in  argument  with  a  man  who  seeks  only  truth  in 
the  facts  and  deductions,  regardless  of  how  they  may  afifect  pre- 
conceived views  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Southall,  in  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  fairly  hits,  we 
think,  a  weak  point  in  the  mode  of  discussion  of  many  scientific  men. 
He  remarks : — 
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There  is  a  certain  want  of  ingenuousness  among  many  literary  and  scientific 
men  with  regard  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  is 
reprehensible,  and  for  which  I  have  little  respect.  They  studiously  avoid  all  men- 
tion of  these  documents,  when  if  they  had  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the 

Euphrates  or  the  Nile,  they  would  receive   great  attention I   venture   to 

violate  this  canon  of  letters.     I  have  said  in  a  plain  way  whatever  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  on  my  subject  —  treating  Moses  as  I  would  treat  Herodotus. 

This  is  fair  and  just.  The  Hebrew  ScrijDtures  are,  by  universal 
admission,  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  and  contain  statements  of 
great  importance.  The  man  most  free  from  theological  bias  must 
admit  that  as  ancient  documents  they  possess  a  high  interest,  and 
are  entitled  to  credit  according  to  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical 
criticism.  We  do  not  accept  the  statements  of  Herodotus  concerning 
Rhampsinitus  and  Zamolxis  as  we  do  those  concerning  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  but  does  any  one  on  that  account  think  of  ruling  him  out  of 
court  as  a  witness?  And  certainly,  even  as  the  ritual  of  an  ancient 
faith,  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  before  a  scientific  tribunal, 
on  scientific  questions,  as  the  Vedas  or  the  Zendavesta,  provided  one 
weight  and  one  measure  be  applied  to  all. 

Mr.  Southall  seems  to  have  brought  to  his  task  the  most  in- 
defatigable diligence  and  research.  No  point  of  the  argument,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  does  he  leave  untouched  ;  and  the  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  that  he  has  collected,  would  of  itself  constitute 
this  work  a  valuable  contribution  to  science,  apart  from  his  reasonings. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  views,  we  must  leave 
to  the  decision  of  archaeologists  ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
any  one  desiring  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  will  find  here  an 
ample  source  of  information  down  to  the  very  latest  dates. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Lacy  Diamcnds.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  the  "  Odd  Trump." 
New  York :  E  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

We  suppose  that  if  there  be  any  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  critic  as  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Coulson  (there  is  no  reason 
why  the  anonymity  should  be  any  longer  preserved)  is  entitled  to  take 
among  American  novelists,  it  will  be  settled  by  the  volume  before  us. 

The  Lacy  Diamonds  is  so  far  a  sequel  to  Harwood  that  it  relates 
the  fortunes  of  certain  descendants  and  kindred  of  the  personages  in 
the  former  story,  and  gives  the  history  of  the  mysterious  and  fateful 
jewels  whose  recovery  brings  about  the  catastrophe  of  Harwood ; 
but  beyond  these  connections  it  is  an  entirely  different  story.  The 
scenes  are  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  occasional  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  or  peep  into  a  piratical 
haunt  in  Australia.  With  all  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  is  plenty 
of  action  ;  the  march  of  the  story  is  rapid,  and  the  reader's  interest 
is  never  allowed  to  flag  for  a  moment  as  he  follows  the  development 
of  an  excellent  plot,  which  is  complex  without  being  too  intricate,  and 
singular  without  being  extravagant. 

As  a  mere  story  of  plot  this  novel  might  justly  take  a  high  place  ; 
but  its  great  charm  and  strength  lie  in  the  dialogue  and  characters, 
and  the  dramatic  way  in  which  these  are  brought  out.     Lady  Lacy 
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(without  being  in  any  respect  an  imitation)  will  take  a  place  in  our 
memory  by  the  side  of  Lady  Castlewood  in  Henry  Esmond,  as  a 
portrait  of  lovely  and  gracious  womanhood.  "  Swiss  "  is  the  author's 
ideal  of  perfect  manhood  ;  and  though  perhaps  a  little  too  univer- 
sally accomplished,  is  none  the  less  a  living  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
whom  the  reader  takes  at  once  into  his  friendship.  The  noble  moral 
tone  of  the  work,  not  inculcated  in  homilies,  or  insinuated  in  nauseous 
"goodiness,"  but  pervading  it  like  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  chief 
personages  naturally  live,  is  to  the  reader's  mind  like  draughts  of  pure 
mountain  air  to  his  body,  refreshing  and  strengthening.  One  feels 
better  for  having  read  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  author  may  long  continue  to  delight  and  im- 
prove us  by  the  works  of  his  genius  ;  and  when  we  wish  for  his 
works  the  widest  circulation,  we  are  more  benevolent  toward  the 
public  than  toward  himself.  W.  H.  B. 


The  French  at  Home.     By  Albert   Rhodes.     New  York  :     Dodd  6c 
Mead. 

The  publishers,  in  a  preface,  inform  us  that  "this  volume  is  not 
made  up  of  the  notes  of  a  wayside  traveller  who  describes  what  he 
sees  in  a  six  months'  residence  or  less.  Mr,  Albert  Rhodes's  oppor- 
tunities during  a  lengthy  foreign  residence  in  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service,  have  been  unusual  ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations 
is  here  presented  in  a  form  that  is  both  brilliant  and  instructive." 

Mr.  Rhodes's  opportunities  during,  his  "  lengthy  "  residence  may 
have  been  unusual,  but  we  must  still  consider  the  epithets  "  brilliant 
and  instructive "  entirely  too  strengthy  to  apply  to  these  sketches, 
in  which  he  describes  nothing  but  what  has  been  described  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  and  what  any  attentive  traveller  with  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  language  can  see  in  six  weeks.  Dinners  at  restaurants, 
grisettes  and  students  at  Mabille  and  Asnieres,  the  theatres  and 
cafh-chantants,  the  artists  in  their  studios  and  the  proletaries  of  St. 
Antoine  and  Belleville  —  these  are  what  he  tells  us  about,  and  these 
certainly  require  no  unusual  opportunities  to  see.  We  are  all  aware 
that  connection  with  the  U.  S.  consular  and  diplomatic  service  gives 
a  social  standing  which  is  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  most  refined 
and  exclusive  French  society ;  but  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  for  not  availing  himself  of  these  advantages  of  his  position 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  regions  not  entered  by  Paul  de  Kock,  Zola, 
and  other  writers  of  the  Bohemian  type,  since  no  doubt  he  was  re- 
strained by  feelings  of  delicacy  which  do  him  honor. 

Here  and  there  we  find  a  sprightly  passage,  such  as  this  : — 

When  the  Gaul  performs  a  gallant  act,  he  extracts  all  the  honey  that  is  to  be 
gotten  out  of  it.  If  he  gives  up  his  seat  to  a  woman,  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  points 
to  the  vacant  place  as  if  he  were  surrendering  an  empire,  and  inviting  a  queen  to 
enthrone  herself  thereon.  If  he  hoists  her  umbrella,  it  is  as  if  he  were  spreading 
out  the  canopy  of  heaven  over  her  head.  If  he  picks  up  a  fallen  glove,  he  offers 
it  to  the  owner  as  if  he  were  placing  his  sword  and  honor  at  her  disposal  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  If  he  quits  her  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  he  looks  after  her  as  a 
chamberlain  of  the  court  might  do  when  her  Majesty  mounts  the  throne. 
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Our  enjoyment  of  this  neat  and  quite  Fienchy  bit  of  hyperbole,  is 
a  little  clouded,  however,  by  a  shadow  of  doubt  whether  it  be  quite 
original.  The  consular  service  is  a  fine  school  for  elegant  wit  ;  but 
after  we  have  had  an  old  epigram  of  Martial  offered  us  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  latest  Parisian  jeiix  d'espiit.  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  pre- 
vades  all  our  reading.  W.  H.  B. 
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T  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  prodigious  crop  of  "centennials"  which 
threatens  to  spring  up  next  year,  our  English  cousins  will  not  forget  to 
celebrate  the  semi-millennial  of  "  the  Good  Parliament."  Indeed,  as  the 
government  and  laws  of  this  country  are  the  descendants  of  those  of 
England,  and  our  liberty  but  the  development  of  that  English  freedom  of 
which  Sir  John  Fortedcue  so  justly  boasted  about  a  century  later,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  if  some  remembrance  of  it  were  made,  by  way  of  variety,  in 
some  of  the  forthcoming  epinikian  odes 'to  the  American  eagle. 

In  the  year  1376  the  English  people  found  themselves  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  state  of  aggrievement.  The  wretched  management  of  the  war 
with  France,  which  had  opened  so  brilliantly  at  Cressy,  thirty  years,  and 
culminated  so  triumphantly  at  Poitiers,  twenty  years  before,  had  turned  all 
the  glory  into  disgrace.  The  Black  Death  had  swept  away  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  realm,  and  laborers  were  lacking  to  till  the  soil.  Men  began 
to  wander  about  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  dearest  market,  and  these  gangs 
of  farm-hands  soon  became  gangs  of  banditti.  A  Jacquerie  was  gathering 
head.  Society  was  dividing  into  threatening  antagonisms  :  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  landless  against  the  land-owners,  the  laity  against  the  clergy, 
the  commons  against  the  baronage. 

The  king  was  in  his  dotage,  and  in  the  hands  of  evil  advisers  and 
favorites.  The  people  could  no  longer  trust  the  baronage  to  lead  them  in 
resistance  to  the  crown,  and  yet  the  excessive  taxation  and  other  abuses, 
and  the  flagrant  misgovernment  of  the  realm,  demanded  prompt  and  decisive 
remedy.  So  the  knights  of  the  shire,  or  county  members,  and  burgesses, 
or  borough-members,  joined  hands  in  the  cause,  thus  making  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  a  political  unit,  but  the  supreme  power  in  the 
land.  The  King's  ministers  were  impeached,  freedom  of  election  de- 
manded, arbitrary  taxation  protested  against,  and  in  a  word  the  germs  of 
free  parliamentary  government  planted.  True,  the  growth  of  these  was 
checked  for  a  while,  but  they  had  a  vitality  which  defied  extinction.  The 
English  people  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  barons  who  extorted 
the  Great  Charter  from  the  worst  of  the  Angevins  ;  but  a  greater  step  was 
made  when  the  Good  Parliament  made  the  government  of  England  re- 
sponsible to  the  English  people. 
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The  fact  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  1876,  a  hundred  years  will  have 
passed  since  the  Fourth  of  July  1776,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  sublime  thing, 
but  as  it  has  not  been  our  doing,  there  is  perhaps  not  much  reason  for 
glorification  in  it.  Nor  need  we  exult  very  much  over  the  extension  of  our 
boundaries,  territorial  and  otherwise,  as  the  land  was  there  before  our  race 
existed,  and  will  probably  be  there  after  it  has  passed  away.  The  facts  on 
which  the  orators  may  descant  with  commendable  pride,  should  be  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made  in  the  last  hundred  years  in  all  that  exalts  and  dig- 
nifies a  nation.  They  should  show  how  utterly  "tyrannies  and  usurpa- 
tions ",  against  which  the  Declarators  protested,  are  unknown  among  us 
now;  that  any  "obstruction  of  the  administration  of  justice",  the  creation 
of  "swarms  of  officeholders",  the  "suspension  of  lep^islatures  ",  the  sub- 
ordination of  judges,  the  "assent  to  acts  of  pretended  legislation  ",  the 
"  excitement  of  domestic  insurrection  ",  and  so  forth,  are  merely  remem- 
bered as  half-mythical  horrors  of  a  century  ago.  They  should  show  how 
much  more  justly,  wisely,  and  regardfully  of  the  best  interests  of  all,  the 
country  is  now  governed  than  it  was  in  that  remote  day.  It  might  also  be 
shown  how  we  have  avoided  their  mistakes  ;  how  we  have  learned  wisdom 
in  finance  from  the  experiment  of  the  "Continental"  currency ;  justice  and 
humanity  in  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  ;  and  other  similar  advance- 
ments. We  trust  the  orators  of  next  year  will  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon 
these  points,  which  afford  the  true  ground  of  American  self-congratula- 
tion, and  enable  us  clearly  to  see  the  vast  progress  we  have  made  in  those 
things  which  constitute  the  real  glory  of  a  nation,  that  we  may  exult  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  School-superintendent  of  St.  Louis,  who,  we  be- 
lieve, is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the  country  in  matters 
of  education,  has  recently  published  a  course  of  reading  which  he  recom- 
mends to  "the  uncultured."  This  list  of  works  or  selections  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  most  oracular  sayings  of  Carl^'le,  the  least  intelligible 
passages  of  Goethe,  the  most  orphic  utterances  of  Emerson  and  Alcott, 
with  a  few  dashes  of  Coleridge,  George  Sand,  Hegel,  and  "Angelus 
Silesius." 

Of  the  merits  of  these  writers,  we  make  no  question  ;  but  we  should 
think  that  the  results  of  putting  "  the  uncultured  "  on  a  diet  of  yeast  instead 
of  wholesome  bread,  would  be  something  rather  surprising  than  gratifying; 
and  that  "the  Everlasting  Yea",  "the  Renunciants",  "the  principles  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction",  "the  Absolute",  "the  Ego  and  Non-ego" 
would  dance  such  a  saraband  in  the  uncultured  brain'  as  to  leave  Mr. 
Harris's  disciple  much  in  the  condition  of  Paul  Donibey  after  Miss  Blim- 
ber's  first  lesson,  when  it  was  an  open  question  with  him  "  whether  twenty 
Romuluses  made  a  Remus,  or  hie,  haec,  hoc  was  troy  weight." 
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A   LOVE   STORY. 

'  Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow" 

Bar/on  Grey. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IT  is  five  o'clock  p.  m.     The  faint  lights  in  the  sky,  and  the  dull 
shade    falling    over  the  roofs  of    the    houses,  tell  that  night  is 
gathering  over  the  city.     The  door  is  open  between  the  two  rooms, 
studio  and  bedroom,  occupied  by  Miss  Silverthorn  and  her  protegee, 
Miss  Holme.     Miss  Silverthorn  is  in  the  inner  room,  standing  by  the 
severe-looking  little  round  iron  washstand,  washing  her  short,  plump 
white  hands.     In  the  studio  the  bright  little  coal-fire  in  the  Franklin 
:  stove  is  burning  well,  a  kettle  of  hot  water  on  top  of  it,  suggesting 
1  that  tea  may  be  made  as  soon  as  any  one  desires  it  ;  and  in  the  fire- 
\  light  the  thickly  hung  studies  and  finished  landscapes   on    the   wall, 
t  the  twinkling  ivy-leaves,  the  white  statuette  on  a  bracket  in  the  corner, 
tthe  outline  of  two  easels,  and  the  polished  shape  of  the  piano,  that 
inewly   added  piece  of  the  studio's  furniture,  are  revealed.       Some 
:  figure  is  seated  at  the  piano,  and  a  very  pure  fresh  voice  is  singing 
in  the  silent  room.     Miss  Silverthorn  dries  her  hands   on    a  towel, 
comes  in  quietly,  and  lies  down  on  the  hard,  short  little  green  sofa. 
The  young  person  at  the  piano  wears  a  long  dress  that  falls  in  plain 
soft  folds  upon  the  floor,  and  part  of  her  hair  is  trailing  in  a  loose 
bright  tress  which  has  many  little  rings  and  curls  in  it;    there  is  a 
fresh    white  rose  somewhere  in  her  hair  —  they   always   contrive  to 
have  a  few  fresh  flowers  in  those  rooms  —  and  when  she  turns  her  head 
la  little,  the  fire-light  shows  the  grave  white  beauty  of  her  face,  with 
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its  soft  curves  and  shadows.  This  face  brightens  all  Miss  Silver- 
thorn's  visions  of  the  future  ;  she  has  a  motherly  passion  for  it ;  she 
is  vastly  proud  of  Lois  altogether  ;  her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  success 
in  pleasing  all  to  whom  she  has  been  presented  by  her.  Miss 
Silverthorn  lies  on  the  little  green  sofa  and  listens  to  the  singing  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  for  it  is  this  ballad  with  which  Lois  is  adding  to 
the  twilight  charm,  a  ballad  of  which  Miss  Silverthorn  is  particularly 
fond.  Not  that  the  little  lady  has  much  to  regret  in  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  ;"  she  has  more  friends  now  than  she  had  in  the  hey-day  of  her 
youth  ;  those  who  have  passed  away  from  the  conflict  and  faded  out 
of  her  life  have  not  left  her  desolate  ;  she  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  the  object  she  had  before  her  when  she  came  to  New  York  several 
years  ago  —  she  is  known  and  praised,  that  is  both  her  pictures  and 
she  are  ;  she  is  invited  everywhere  she  cares  to  go,  and  she  is  a  con- 
tented, prosaic  little  body,  with  a  good  appetite  and  a  clear  conscience. 
The  most  prosaic  of  us  like  to  feel  sentimental  at  times,  however; 
Miss  Mary  Silverthorn  hears  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  recalls  her  lost  youth,  and  can  even  conjure  up  in  fancy  a  girlish 
attachment  to  the  son  of  the  rector  in  her  native  village  ;  to  be  sure, 
he  was  never  a  handsome  lad,  but  he  died  young,  and  that  thought 
casts  some  romance  over  him. 

"  Sing  it  over,"  says  Miss  Silverthorn,  as  Lois  pauses  ;  and  Lois 
sings  it  over,  and.  then  wanders  ofif  into  a  strain  of  German  music, 
which  suggests  the  German  name  she  saw  written  on  a  door  on  their 
floor  of  the  studio-building;  she  had  noticed  it  because  of  the  foreign 
handwriting  and  the  queer  pretty  little  flourishes  under  the  name 
"  K.  Eernhard."  Miss  Silverthorn  said  that  its  owner  was  a  young 
German  who  composed  music  and  gave  music-lessons.  Then  Lois 
falls  to  singing  again,  and  as  her  voice  soars  high  and  clear.  Miss 
Silverthorn  is  conscious  that  somebody  in  passing  has  paused  by  the 
door.     The  step  is  heard  again,  and  returns  and  pauses. 

"  Is  it  somebody  looking  for  anything,  or  somebody  listening  to 
her  voice  ?  "  she  wonders,  and  noiselessly  crosses  the  room  and  quietly 
opens  the  door.  It  was  Herr  Bernhard.  (She  told  Lois  afterwards 
about  it ;  he  was  standing  there  in  the  hall,  his  liands  clasped 
together.  "  Ach  !  Himmel  !  "  he  said,  "  What  heffenly  voice  have 
you  in  there?")  And  then  she  asked  him  in.  He  was  a  young  man, 
with  very  broad  smooth  brows,  and  short  curly  brown  locks  of  hair, 
and  bright  quick  eyes. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Mees  Olme,"  he  said,  apologetically,  looking 
at  her  seriously  out  of  his  bright  eyes  as  Miss  Silverthorn  presents 
him.     "I  had  to  leesten.     Will  not  you  sing  once  more?  " 

Miss  Silverthorn  has  made  a  light,  and  he  can  see  fully  to  what  a 
handsome  young  woman  with  what  gracious  eyes  he  has  been  pre- 
sented. He  is  to  her  only  one  out  of  a  dozen  men  whom  she  has 
met  since  coming  to  New  York  ;  but  she  is  kind  to,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  interested  in  them  all.  She  sings  for  him.  And  then  she 
makes  him  play  for'her,  and  sees  the  grasp  his  clean  firm  hand  takes 
of  the  keys,  and  watches  how  he  dashes  through  a  rapid,  brilliant 
piece  of-music.     He  turns  after  that  and  drops  Ins  hands. 

"  It  is  my  violin  I  love  the  best,"  he  says,  half  timidly.  "There  is 
no  instrument,  not  one,  that  has  power  to  tell  a  story  so  well." 
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"Will  you  bring  it  in  and  play  for  us  some  evening?"  Miss 
Silverthorn  asks  :  and  he  promises,  and  goes. 

He  does  come  and  bring  the  violin.  He  becomes  a  part  of  that 
pleasant  visit  to  New  York,  one  of  the  figures  to  be  remembered  when 
she  looks  back  on  it  and  counts  up  the  varying  incidents  and  amuse- 
ments of  that  three  months'  stay.  Many  a  night  Lois  recalls  when  a 
certain  celebrated  landscape-painter,  whom  she  and  Miss  Silverthorn 
call  "The  Great  Artist  "  between  themselves,  is  drinking  of  "  the 
cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  his  long,  awkward  figure  loung- 
ing against  a  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  his  dark  eyes  studjyng 
the  canvasses  on  their  easels  ;  while  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn  toasts 

a  last  slice  of  bread  before  the  fire,  and  her  friend,  Miss  F ,  from 

the  floor  below,  who  paints  in  water-colors,  is  unrolling  a  bundle  of 
fancy-work  in  gay  worsteds,  and  Ernst  Bernhard,  with  his  violin  on 
his  arm,  is  fingering  the  strings  in  a  caressing  way,  while  she  herself 
is  playing  a  low  prelude  on  the  piano  to  the  duett  they  will  presently 
open.  '■'■Dans  ma  Bo/iemie,'"  she  hums  to  herself ;  she  does  not 
quite  pronounce  the  words,  for  fear  these  artists  may  not  quite  care 

to  be  set  down  as  "  Bohemians,"  even  in  the  best  sense  ;  Miss  F 

especially  is  careful  that  every  one  should  proclaim  the  eminent  re- 
spectability of  this  independent  life  of  theirs,  and  would  in  a  red-hot 
fashion  resent  having  it  called  "Bohemian."  But  the  freedom,  the 
frankness,  the  day-by-day  content  and  gayety  of  this  lonely-seeming 
life  —  the  sociability  among  the  "old  inhabitants"  of  the  studio- 
buildings,  charm  Lois.  Oh  !  the  cosy  breakfasts,  for  which  they  broil 
their  own  steak  or  chops  over  the  little  coal-fire,  and  make  the  coffee 
with  hot  water  from  that  convenient  little  kettle,  always  on  top  of 
the  stove  ;  the  occasional  luncheons  ;' and  the  dinners  for  wlfich  they 
sally  forth  to  a  restaurant;  the  sociable  tea-and-toast  at  night,  eaten 

in    their  own   room   or  in    Miss  F 's.      The  milkman  and  baker 

come  around  in  the  building  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  take 
their  rolls  and  milk  in  every  day.  The  postman  comes  around  too, 
and  drops  with  a  whistle,  into  the  letter-box  in  their  door,  the  maga- 
zine Mr.  Maurice  sends  Lois,  letters,  newspapers,  invitations  now  and 
then,  and  blanks  enclosed  from  Art  Exhibitions  which  Miss  Silver- 
thorn is  invited  to  fill  out  with  the  names  of  such  pictures  as  she  will 
contribute  ;  and  labels  on  which  she  is  to  write  their  names,  their 
prices,  if  for  sale,  and  the  address  to  which  they  must  be  returned. 
Of  the  blanks  thus  enclosed  to  her,  Miss  Mary  pasted  one  on  a 
painting  of  a  child's  head  by  Lois,  one  which  she  had  painted  at 
Holme  Park,  had  brought  on  with  her,  and  retouched  in  Miss  Mary's 
studio.  The  cartman  called  for  the  paintings,  and  this  went  with 
Miss  Silverthorn's,  and  was  hung,  early  in  December.  Lois  went  on 
the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  with  beating  heart  saw  that 
there  was  a  little  group  before  it. 

"  Aint  it  a  little  dear?"  said  a  stout,  motherly-looking  lady,  hold- 
ing her  gold  eye-glasses  in  one  hand  and  her  catalogue  in  the  other. 
Lois  flushed  beautifully,  Miss  Silverthorn  smiled  radiantly,  and  they 
moved  on,  making  the  tour  of  the  rooms.  The  Great  Artist  was 
there,  talking  with  a  confrere.     He  turned  and  came  to  meet  them. 

"Your  little  picture  is  really  a  gem,  Miss  Holme.  I  have  been 
looking  at  it  half-an-hour.     It  is  sold  already,  I  see." 
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"Oh,  is  it?"  cried  Lois,  her  whole  face  changing.  "I  did  not 
notice  that.  I  did  not  think  it  v/ould  sell  at  all,  but  Miss  Mary 
marked  the  price  and  sent  it.  Oh  !  to  think  that  I  have  sold  my  dear 
little  'September'  !" 

"Is  it  '  September'?  I  thought  it  was  just  'Autumn  '  generally  ; 
that  wreath  of  leaves  is  the  daintiest  thing  !  "  His  homely  face 
looked  almost  as  radiant  as  hers  ;  he  had  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
having  done  a  kind  deed,  for  it  was  his  warm  praise  and  confident 
prediction  of  the  future  fame  to  be  attained  by  the  young  artist,  had 
sold  the  picture. 

''May  I  introduce  my  friend?"  he  asked,  giving  the  brother 
artist's  name ;  it  was  one  that  made  both  ladies  eagerly  assent,  and 
another  celebrity,  with  very  calm,  polished  manners,  a  big  beard, 
and  a  faultlessly  fashionable  costume,  was  talking  to  them  in  a 
moment.  " 'I'he  Great  Artist"  turned  away;  presently  he  came 
back. 

"I  have  found  out  the  gentleman  who  bought  your  picture,  Miss 
Holme.  He  would  feel  very  much  honored  if  you  would  allow  him 
to  be  presented  ;  and  you  can  decide  the  name  for  him — '  Autumn,' 
as  labelled,  or  '  September.'  " 

Miss  Holme  assents  ;  and  presently  feels  that  a  great  pair  of  dark 
eyes  are  devouring  her  face,  and  that  an  exquisitely  arrayed  gentle- 
man, with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  is  bowing  before  her. 

He  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  rather  bright  and  witty  one.  She  is  a 
little  afraid  of  his  eyes  at  first,  for  he  cannot  help  the  admiration 
that  flashes  into  them  again  and  again  as  she  turns  here  and  there 
in  speaking  and  questioning,  and  he  catches  new  views  of  her  lovely 
face,  and  hears  again  and  again  the  pure,  calm  voice  that  seems 
somewhere  to  have  a  thrill  in  it.  Miss  Silverthorn  and  the  second 
artist  move  a  little  toward  them,  and  Miss  Silverthorn  speaks  to  the 
young  man,  and  so  does  her  companion.     Lois  quickly  gathers  from 

their  talk  that  he  is  the  nephew  of  a  Mrs.  W ,  at  whose  charming 

house  so  many  of  the  artists  and  lions  of  the  day  gather,  and  where 
she  and  Miss  Silverthorn  have  been  invited  and  entertained  once 
since  her  coming  to  New  York. 

The  two  ladies  leave  the  exhibition  flushed  and  smiling,  the 
Great  Artist  and  his  celebrated  confrere  attending  them  to  the  door, 
and  the  young  man  with  the  flower  in  his  button-hole  accompanying 
them  to  the  street  and  the  horse-cars. 

"  Is  it  '  Autumn  '  or  '  September  '?  "  he  asks,  as  he  assists  Lois  to 
the  rear  platform  of  the  car.  She  pauses.  O  sweet  September !  O 
bitter  September  !  The  month  of  late  roses  when  Harvey  wooed  so 
well !  The  month  of  early  red  leaves  when  Harvey  and  his  bride 
came  home  one  short  year  later!  After  all,  the  month  means  her 
past  life  to  her,  bitter  and  sweet ;  and  this  is  her  first  success  in  the 
new  career.  She  will  name  the  picture  for  the  past,  and  be  done 
with  it  all  in  that  final  act. 

"  September,"  she  says. 

"Good-bye,  and  thank  you,"  says  Miss  Silverthorn.  He  doffs  his 
hat,  and  the  car  rolls  away,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  crossing, 
looking  after  them. 
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"  My  Lake  George  view  has  been  sold,"  Miss  Silverthorn  says  to 
her  companion,  presently. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mary  !     Has  it  ?     For  $600  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  $600." 

"  I  am  so  glad.  How  selfish  of  me  not  to  have  thought  to  ask  of 
it  before  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  And  I  don't  bejieve  anything  could  have 
pleased  me  as  the  fact  that  yours  was  so  promptly  picked  up.  Did 
you  hear  that  young  gentleman  ask  first  if  you  were  with  me,  and 
afterwards  if  he  might  come  up  to  my  studio  to-morrow  ?  He's  very 
rich,  Lois  ;  and  all  that  family  have  a  certain  weight.  If  they  begin 
to  praise  you,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Only  don't  let  it  turn  your  head  \ 
you've  got  a  deal  to  do  yet." 

And  satisfying  her  mind  that  she  had  wisely  tempered  triumphal 
congratulations  with  cautious  counsel,  Miss  Silverthorn  allowed  her 
face  to  beam  cloudlessly  all  the  way  home. 

Miss  Mary  Silverthorji^ s  journal. 

December. —  The  other  day,  as  I  was  serenely  at  work  alone,  Lois 
having  gone  down  to  Stewart's  to  do  some  shopping,  a  knock  came  at 
the  door,  and  I  opened  it  to  a  tall  pale  gentleman,  with  kind,  well- 
opened  brown  eyes,  and  a  soft  long  beard,  who  glanced  past  me  in- 
quiringly into  the  studio,  and  then  asked,  smiling,  "Is  it  Miss  Silver- 
thorn?" 

I  told  him  that  it  was,  and  he  said  that  his  name  was  Blythe,  and 
that  being  in  the  city  he  had  called  to  see  Miss  Holme.  I  knew 
all  about  him,  of  course,  when  he  said  his  name,  and  asked  him  in, 
gave  him  the  easy-chair,  and  told  him  she'd  be  in  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  had  not  been  chatting  long,  when  I  heard  her  step  and  an  accom- 
panying one.  She  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  a  certain  dark 
young  gentleman,  the  owner  of  "  September,"  had  managed,  as  he 
so  frequently  does,  to  meet  and  walk  home  with  her.  I  think  he  was 
coming  in,  when  Lois  gave  a  little  start,  and  with  astonishment  and 
pleasure  mingling  in  the  "  immaculate  white  and  red"  of  her  face, 
flew  to  meet  Mr.  Blythe  with  both  hands  held  out.  They  both  looked 
so  beaming  as  they  clasped  hands  that  the  young  man  at  the  door 
clouded  up  and  stepped  back. 

"  Come  in,  come  in  !  "  I  cried.  I  saw  a  certain  straightening  pro- 
cess pass  over  his  face,  and  he  came  in,  quite  himself,  and  shook 
hands  with  me.  Lois  introduced  him.  The  two  gentlemen  glanced 
at  each  other  sharply,  and  then  I  suppose  Eugene  saw  the  gray  hairs 
in  Mr.  Blythe's  hair  and  beard,  and  the  thin  hands  and  pale  forehead 
that  plainly  show  how  sickly  he  is,  and  he  appeared  amiable  at  once. 
They  stood  there,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
three  exchanging  little  courtesies  of  speech,  and  Lois  looking  so  well 
and  bright  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  two  watched  her  so.  There 
was  a  cheerfulness  and  glow  and  gayety  about  her  that  she  has  never 
had  before  ;  we  have  been  used  to  see  her  wearing  only  white  or  black, 
and  having  generally  a  grave,  sweet,  serious  look,  and  I  think  the 
soft  color  worn  at  her  throat  and  the  rich  fur-trimmed  cloak  and  the 
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plume  in  her  hat  became  her  as  well  as  the  altered  look.  When 
Eugene  left,  as  he  presently  chose  to,  Mr.  Blythe  asked  who  he  was. 
I  informed  him,  and  she  told  him  about  the  sale  of  her  picture  "Sep- 
tember." He  sat  down  beside  Lois  on  the  sofa,  listening  with  smiling 
eyes. 

"It  has  been  just  three  months  since  that  night  you  told  me  you 
were  coming  to  New  Vork,"  he  said,  presently.  "  What  a  white  slip 
of  a  thing  you  looked  that  night  !  Vou  have  revolutionised  her.  Miss 
Silverthorn." 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  her  happy,"  I  said. 

"And  she  has  kept  me  at  work,"  Lois  says.  "  I  have  been  painting 
hard  every  day."  Tiiere  was  a  spirited  group  of  figures  in  her  new 
picture  which  testified  to  that.  "  And  we  have  such  good  times," 
Lois  goes  on.  "We  have  real  concerts  here  sometimes  —  a  young 
German  teacher,  with  bright  eyes,  and  a  violin  that  can  ask  the  very 
heart  out  of  your  body  — " 

"  Great  Heavens !  my  friends.  And  is  this  tiie  life  devoted  to 
painting,  and  independent  of  men?     I  have  been  deceived." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  good  tilings  a  violin  puts  into  one's  head," 
she  answers.  "  When  Herr  Bernhard  is  playing  alone,  1  shut  my 
eyes  and  see  all  the  tragedies  and  joys  of  life  grouping  themselves 
before  me  :  I  see  faces,  1  hear  voices  I  never  heard.  I  have  seen, 
while  he  played,  groups  of  people,  each  with  faces  telling  all  their 
life's  stories  and  modes  of  thought,  standing,  kneeling,  parting,  clasp- 
ing hands  in  the  presence  of  death  and  anguish.  1  sketched  this 
very  group  while  he  was  here  one  night ;  my  pencil  went  of  its  own 
accord,  and  if  he  had  stopped  too  soon  I  should  never  have  had  it 
done  —  never  those  mouths,  or  the  twist  of  those  fingers  as  the  hands 
clasp." 

(I  remember  the  night ;  the  grave  preoccupied  look,  the  steady, 
rapid  hand,  and  the  sweet  lights  that  came  and  went  as  she  sketched, 
and  Herr  Bernhard  played  himself  weary  with  the  violin  —  await- 
ing, lost  sort  of  an  instrument,  which  never  sounds  comfortable  to  me 
unless  it  plays  dance-music  ;  and  when  it  gets  to  going  in  those 
diabolical,  heartrending  strains,  I  always  do  think  of  a  piece  of 
dance-music  gone  to  Purgatory  for  its  worldly  light-mindedness.) 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  your  musician,"  Mr.  Blythe  replies. 

"  He  is  in  here  two  or  three  times  a  week,"  she  says,  simply.  "  You 
can  easily  do  that.  What  are  you  in  New  York  for,  and  how  long 
will  you  stay  t  " 

"  I  am  in  New  York  to  amuse  myself,  and  I  shall  stay  as  you  help 
me  in  the  undertaking.  Brenford  is  hopelessly  dull.  Christmas 
festivities  are  looked  forward  to  —  there  are  to  be  three  parties  in 
Christmas  week,  I  believe,  and  Minnie  is  all  excitement  over  clothes 
and  beaux.  I  found  it  all  very  heavy,  and  took  myself  off  for  a 
change." 

"  When  did  you  see  any  of  my  people  ?  " 

"  The  day  before  I  left,  they  were  all  well.  Miss  Nelly  says  she 
can't  do  without  you  much  longer.  She  takes  great  pains  with  your 
kitten,  she  says,  and  feeds  old  Fortune,  your  dog,  with  perfect  regu- 
larity ;  but  she  thinks  Fortune  is  sick  and  needs  some  homoeopathic 
remedies." 
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"  Mother  can  doctor  him,"  Lois  replies,  quite  earnestly.  "  Is  he 
sick,  really  ?  " 

"  I  did  see  Mrs.  Holme  with  a  box  full  of  small  bottles,  anxiously 
looking  over  it,  the  other  day  ;  but  whether  she  was  doctoring 
Fortune  or  the  gardener's  little  girl,  who  was  in  the  room,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  she  gives  the  pellets  to  Mrs.  Alexander  —  I  saw  her. 
Harvey  laughs  at  them,  and  Mistress  Louise  looks  as  sober  as  fate, 
with  her  taper  pink  tongue  held  out,  and  your  mother  gently  dropping 
the  little  pellets  on  it." 

"  If  I  had  not  been  fonder  of  painting  I  should  have  been  a 
doctor,"  Lois  says,  folding  her  veil.  "  I  should  like  to  study  the 
science  of  medicine  ;  it  is  so  curious,  so  mysterious,  and  certain 
remedies  have  such  strange  afifinities  for  people  of  certain  tem- 
peraments. It  carries  you  so  far.  One  can  never  learn  enough 
in  this  life.  I  want  to  know  about  the  union  of  minds  and  bodies. 
I  saw  an  old  man  the  other  day  in  the  cars,"  she  goes  on,  "  an  old 
man  in  a  bottle-green  overcoat  and  a  shabby  high  hat ;  he  had  a 
peculiar  broad,  short  chin  and  protruding  under-jaw,  a  snake  style  of 
face  ;  he  looked  aimless  and  foolish  ;  he  was  so  old,  with  reverend 
white  hair,  and  his  worn-out  lower  teeth  kept  harmlessly  babbling 
against  his  upper  lip.  What  sentient  feeling  had  he?  What  life 
was  in  Kim?  Body  or  soul,  which  was  the  farther  gone?  And 
then  the  car  halted,  and  somebody  jumped  in  and  sat  down  ;  and 
here  was  a  young  man  —  scarcely  twenty,  I  should  say  —  rosy,  beard- 
less, happy,  with  one.  of  those  short  upper  lips  that  suggest  the 
Grecian  type  of  physically  beautiful  youth.  He  did  look  so  happy  — 
that  short  upper  lip  curled  up  so  above  his  fine  white  teeth  ;  and  he 
looked  so  easy,  so  well  kept,  so  intelligent,  so  active  in  mind  and 
body  —  and  what  of  it  was  physical,  youthful  strength  and  elasticity, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  character?  And  so  I  go  and  see,  and  study 
and  wonder  when  and  where  I  shall  know  more." 

"  All  in  the  right  time  and  place,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Maurice  said. 
"And  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  own  mind  free  and  clear.  All 
the  world's  your  book  now,  and  there  is  a  zest  in  studying  it.  Have 
you  been  out  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  I  liked.  Everybody  has  been  so  good  to  me  this 
winter,  and  has  combined  so  to  make  me  have  good  times." 

Everybody  has  indeed  seemed  to  wish  to  serve  and  please  this  new 
and  fair  young  queen,  and  I  am  so  proud  of  her !  Unspoiled,  serene, 
gracious,  she  takes  and  gives  pleasant  courtesies.  She  is  so  blessedly 
safe  from  falling  in  love  !  I  give  thanks  often  for  that  love-affair  of 
last  year,  which  I  so  rebelled  against  at  the  time,  not  knowing  it  was 
the  very  thing  necessary  to  disenchant  and  sober  her  and  arm  her  for 
future  life.  If  we  could  only  look  ahead  !  If  she  hadn't  once  liked 
and  learned  to  unlike  Harvey  "  le  d^bonnaire,"  she  would  have  been 
more  easily  moved  this  winter  ;  but  he  and  men  generally  are  plainly 
and  simply  discerned  at  their  true  value  now.  "  I  don't  pretend  to 
say  I  dislike  all  men,"  she  said  to  me  soberly  one  night.  "  They  are 
kind,  and  I  like  some  of  them.  But  sometimes  —  well,  sometimes 
I  wish  I  could  never  see  another  man  or  hear  one  speak.  To  hear 
them  talk  of  eternal  love  and  faithfulness  1  —  why,  the  very  first  man 
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Adam  was  a  coward,  and  turned  on  the  wife  who  carried  to  him  the 
half  of  wliat  she  enjoyed  ;  the  first  one  of  them  didn't  know  what 
devoted  love  meant,  and  his  sons  are  no  wiser."  And  I  bless  heaven, 
and  hope  she  may  continue  so  to  believe  ! 

I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  about  her  friendship  with  Mr.  Maurice,  close 
and  warm  as  that  appears  to  be.  They  are  out  together  now  every 
fair  day  arm-in-arm — his  arm  in  hers,  for  she  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  He  has  a  wonderful  power  of  combativeness  against  disease  ; 
frail  as  his  body  is,  his  will  and  intellect  sustain  it,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  companions.  He  is  going  South  in  a  few  days  now, 
to  try  the  climate  there  through  the  next  three  or  four  severe  months. 
Lois  has  urged  him  to  go  ;  I  think  she  is  afraid  he  will  die  if  he 
does  not.  He  has  not  for  a  long  time  stayed  in  one  place  so  long  as 
he  has  lately  stayed  in  Brenford,  and  I  cannot  think  what  has  kept 
him  unless  it  was  the  pleasure  of  being  with  her. 

He  was  up  here  last  night,  and  so  were  Eugene  and  the  Great 
Artist.  Christmas  is  near,  and  Lois  will  go  home  for  a  while  then, 
so  they  come  oftener  than  ever  now.  The  Great  Artist  laughs  at  and 
with  her,  but  he  yields  to  her  charm  no  less  than  the  others,  and  to 
her  they  all  defer.  I  think  her  power  is  not  only  that  she  is  beautiful, 
that  she  is  a  woman,  an  artist,  that  she  has  tact ;  but  that  she  is  good. 
I  think  they  see  that  there  is  no  evil  in  her,  that  she  is  not  selfish  or 
malicious,  or  envious  or  untruthful  ;  that  there  is  great  purity  and 
goodness  in  her  heart,  and  they  reverence  the  rare  type  of  woman- 
hood. 

They  were  discussing  a  quarrel  which  has  lately  agitated  two 
members  of  our  circle,  and  the  acrimony  and  lack  of  dignity 
characterising  it.  "  Of  course,"  said  the  Great  Artist,  shouldering 
the  mantelpiece  in  his  favorite  and  ungainly  attitude,  "  Smith  has 
behaved  foolishly  ;  but  he  was  inordinately  provoked." 

"Why  should  he  allow  himself  to  be  provoked?"  said  Eugene, 
with  a  glance  towards  the  gentle  young  lady  whose  approval  he 
watched  for.  "  It  is  better  to  keep  possession  of  one's  self  ;  that 
there  should  be  provocation  does  not  necessarily  imply  being  pro- 
voked." 

"  That  is  all  very  pretty,"  returned  the  Great  Artist,  who  studied 
the  ceiling  so  carefully  that  I  cast  an  apprehensive  eye  to  the  corners, 
to  be  sure  no  cobwebs  marred  its  beauty — "  very  pretty.  Just  try  to 
persuade  an  interested  party  to  ignore  an  enemy's  impertinence. 
You  can't  be  cool  forever,  unless  you're  more  of  a  fish  than  a  man. 
But,"  dropping  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling  now,  "  I  beg  Miss  Holme's 
pardon,"  (really,  I  don't  believe  the  man  knew  /was  there)  \  "  battles 
are  not  to  be  fought  over  again  before  her." 

"  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  Miss  Holme  says,  "  that  one  of  the 
best  texts  for  daily  life  is,  '  Fret  not  thyself ;'  it  ought  to  be  hung  up 
everywhere,  in  business  offices,  in  public  halls,  in  homes.  The 
unloveliness  and  the  folly  and  the  waste  of  this  '  fret ' !  It  is  so 
much  more  dignified- and  easy  and  serene  not  to  be  fretted  ;  if  one 
could  always  laugh  at  what  is  annoying,  would  think  of  all  sides 
before  giving  way  to  the  smallest  excitement,  why  then  —  " 

"  Why  then,  Utopian,  the  world  would  stand  still,  the  newspapers 
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come  to  an  end,  the  religious  societies  have  nothing  to  interest  them, 
tlie  gossips  die  of  ennui,  and  the  devil  breakfast  before  reading  his 
despatches.  The  spice  of  existence  would  be  gone,  and  one-half  of 
the  world  cease  to  amuse  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  What 
then  t " 

"  In  the  way  of  keeping  perfectly  calm  whatever  befall,"  said  Mr. 
jMaurice,  "  it  strikes  me  that  yesterday,  when  walking  through  a  sunny 
avenue  with  a  serene-voiced  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  we  came 
upon  one  of  those  rolling  abominations  called  baby-carriages,  in 
which  a  child  was  lying  twisted  into  a  most  uncomfortable  position, 
while  the  nurse  who  pushed  it  had  her  eyes  anywhere  except  on  her 
charge  and  a  two-year-old  who  toddled  beside  her,  and  whose  hand 
she  held,  straining  its  shoulder  upwards  aboniinably.  The  young 
lady  eyed  her  with  some  indignation  ;  the  little  one  who  walked 
pulled  away  from  his  nurse  and  ran  two  or  three  steps  towards  us 
alone,  stumbled  and  fell.  Nursery-maid  seized  it,  slapped  it  heartily, 
and  jerking  it  by  the  hand,  started  on.  Her  Serene  Highness  imme- 
diately addressed  her,  in  a  voice  balmy  as  a  May  morning,  but  with 
very  indignant  eyes:  'Whose  little  children  are  these?'  The  nurse 
stared  and  tried  to  pass.  '  Whose  children  do  you  nurse  .-' '  repeats 
the  young  lady,  intercepting  her  with  a  valiant  front.  The  girl  hesi- 
tated, and  at  last  gave  the  name  of  her  mistress.  '  Now,'  said  this 
young  lady,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  excitement,  '  I  shall  go  to  your 
mistress  at  once  and  take  pains  to  tell  her  that  you  maltreat  her 
babies  on  the  public  street  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  more  careful  in 
your  next  situation  !  '  I  would  have  liked  to  have  thwarted  that  young 
lady's  desire  as  much  as  to  have  crossed  the  path  of  a  young  typhoon. 
Yet  she  is  always  calm." 

"  I  hope  the  young  lady  fulfilled  her  threat,"  said  the  Great 
Artist. 

"She  tells  me  she  fulfils  all  her  promises." 

"  I  hope  she  met  with  no  rudeness,"  said  Eugene. 

"  She  did  not,"  said  Lois,  quietly,  though  she  had  flushed  a  little, 
"  She  was  treated  very  respectfully  by  the  poor  young  Mamma  :  who  had 
suspected  the  girl  of  several  small  cruelties  before,  and  who  declared 
that  she  should  now  be  dismissed  at  once.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sorry 
I  took  the  trouble." 

"  And  how  about  looking  at  all  sides  before  we  decide  to  become 
angry  ?  "  queries  the  Great  Artist.  "  Suppose  your  nurse  had  a  sick 
sister  to  support  off  her  wages  ?  Suppose  she  had  been  greatly 
troubled  lately  by  a  drunken  brother,  or  had  just  had  a  letter  from  the 
faithless  coachman  living  next  door  but  one  to  say  that  he  was  about 
to  marry  Sarah  Mary  ?     How  then  ?  " 

"  I  diJ  think  of  that,"  she  said.  "  Her  mistress  told  me  all  about 
her." 

"  And  which  was  the  case  ?  " 

"  She  was  going  to  be  married  in  two  weeks  to  the  baker  around 
the  corner  !  "  Miss  Holme  replies,  with  a  low,  triumphant  burst  of 
laughter. 

VVe  went  by  Herr  Bernhard's  door  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  saw 
him  within,  writing  ;  the  door  was  ajar,  for  his  room  had  been  over- 
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heated  by  his  stove  while  he  was  out.  He  looked  up  and  came  to 
speak  to  us.  "  Mees  Olme,  I  haf  set  the  worts  you  gaf  me  ^.o  music," 
he  said  ;  "  I  copy  now  the  last  of  ii.  This  is  the  room  in  which  I  gif 
my  lessons  now,"  throwing  the  door  wide.  "  If  you  ladies  will  come 
in,  then  I  would  like  to  play  this  for  you,  and  you  shall  see  how  it 
will  go." 

\Vc  went  in.  The  song  was  very  pretty  —  something  about  "  a 
face  like  a  rose,"  and  "  Youth  and  Hope  and  Spring,"  and  a  flower- 
ing branch  of  blossoms — all  pretty  enough,  with  a  little  sad  ring  in 
the — I  think  it  is  a  minor-strain,  at  the  last  line,  "  a  little  soft  heart 
broken."  Lois  picked  up  the  words  somewhere,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
thinks  the  song  is  lovely. 

Herr  Bernhard  h;is  a  thoroughly  good  piano  in  his  small,  plain 
room  ;  and  there  was  an  empty  bird-cage  in  the  window. 

"  Had  you  a  bird  ?  "  I  asked.     "  It  is  gone." 

"  He  haf  not  gone  far,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "  Wheet !  Wheet !  "  and 
as  he  whistled  tlie  canary  fiew  towards  him  and  lit  in  his  palm,  a 
tame  little  yellow  fellow,  with  the  brightest  beads  of  eyes.  "  He 
knows  me  well,"  the  young  German  said.  "  He  will  always  be  flying 
about  me  when  I  am  here.  He  will  come  to  me  and  light  on  my  ear, 
so,  and  peck  at  me  and  sing,  and  if  I  write  he  will  come  and  jump 
up  on  my  pen  so  that  scarcely  I  can  get  on  for  him.  He  is  a  good 
bird,  a  good  comrade  to  me."  The  little  fellow  was  twittering  and 
singing  as  his  master  spoke. 

"  Where  did  you  get  him  ?  such  a  nice  one  !  "  I  asked. 

"I  —  it  was  a  lady  who  gaf  him  to  me,"  he  said,  and  blushed  up 
to  the  eyes.  Whoever  the  lady  was,  may  she  keep  his  heart  in  peace, 
so  that  he  may  see  and  know  this  enrapturing  Lois  without  any  heart- 
ache as  penalty. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  heard  our  musician  now,  and  enjoyed  his  playing. 
It  has  been  a  bright  and  pleasant  .season  for  us  all  so  far,  I  think,  and 
I  siiall  miss  Lois  friglufully  while  she  is  at  home.  Mr.  Maurice  takes 
her  away  from  me  a  good  deal  just  now,  but  after  Christmas  I  shall 
have  her  more  to  myself.  Eugene  cannot,  though  he  would,  take  her 
out  so  much,  and  the  Great  Artist  would  not  though  he  could.  He 
will  talk  to  her  by  the  half-hour  here,  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment  that  he  should  have  her  alone.  I  am  afraid  tliat 
Eugene  is  becoming  a  little  too  sentimental ;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  and 
he  will  get  over  it.  Lois  says  she  wishes  she  could  look  ahead  a 
year  or  two  and  see  how  things  will  settle  down  about  all  these  gentle- 
men she  knows  now,  and  whom  they  will  all  marry  at  last  and  be  de- 
voted to.  For  that  Eugene,  or  a  cousin  of  his  who  also  admires  her, 
or  a  certain  Mr.  Penrose,  about  whom  Mr.  Maurice  teases  her,  or  any 
of  them,  will  care  for  her  even  half  x  life-time,  she  does  not  for  a 
moment  believe  —  blessed  be  Fate  therefor! 


"  I  am  going  in  two  days  myself,"  Lois  says,  as  Mr.  Maurice  sits 
down  on  the  green  sofa  with  the  announcement  that  it  is  his  last  visit  \ 
he  leaves  that  night  for  Charleston. 

"  But  you  will  come  back,"  he  says ;  and  then,  as  she  lifts  her  eye- 
brows and  looks  at  him,  "  Not  that  /do  not  expect  to  come  back  — 
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good  heavens !  no  ;  but  not  for  so  much  longer.  Will  you  write 
often,  like  a  good  child  ?  " 

"As  often  as  I  feel  myself  encouraged  to  write." 

"  Do  not  forget  that.     I  agree." 

"  Your  cousin  is  going  with  you,  isn't  he  ?  "  Miss  Silverthorn  asks. 

"  My  brother-in-law,  my  youngest  brother-in-law,  Percy,"  he  says. 
"  He's  a  good  young  fellow,  and  will  keep  me  in  excellent  spirits,  I 
haven't  a  doubt.  He's  only  nineteen,  and  the  world  is  all  rose-color 
to  him." 

"•  Do  you  remember  tlie  boy  with  the  happy  face  and  short  upper 
lip  I  told  you  about  —  the  one  I  saw  in  the  street-car?"  Lois  asks. 
"  From  your  description  of  Percy,  I  have  often  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  one  like  him." 

"  It  might  possibly  have  been  he.  What  face  have  you  seen  lately 
to  tell  me  about?  " 

"  There  was  a  man  in  the  stage  I  liked  the  other  day,"  she  said, 
looking  up.  "  I  did  not  like  him  at  first  ;  he  was  a  great,  careless, 
handsome  man,  with  loose  black  hair  a  little  gray,  a  lion  style  of 
physique,  and  looked  fine  and  selfish  in  an  immense  soft  dark  over- 
coat. I  saw  him  going  down  town.  But  coming  back  he  chanced  to 
get  into  the  same  stage  with  me  again,  and  there  was  a  woman  with 
him  towards  whom' he  had  that  attentive  air  —  it  was  a  pale,  shabby 
woman,  with  a  plain  face  a  little  freckled,  and  she  had  on  a  worn-out 
waterproof,  and  yet  he  looked  so  kind  and  so  fond  I  felt  pleased  ; 
he  looked  as  tender  and  devoted  as  if  he  had  never  thought  of  her 
as  anything  but  elegant  and  lovely,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  an  idea 
o|  being  ashamed  of  his  wife." 

"  Dear  soul,  she  is  so  easily  pleased  !  "  said  Mr.  Maurice,  looking 
over  to  Miss  Silverthorn. 

"  Well,  /think  he  might  have  done  better,  if  she  was  his  wife,  and 
given  her  a  new  cloak  while  he  wore  a  cheaper  coat  himself,"  re- 
plied Miss  Silverthorn,  rising.     "  You  must  exxuse  me,  please,  I  have 

to  go  down  to  Miss  F 's  this  morning.     Good-bye,  and  a  pleasant 

trip,  if  I  don't  see  you  again." 

"That  man  was  very  like  Harvey  about  the  mouth  and  chin,"  said 
Lois,  as  the  door  closed  after  Miss  Silverthorn.  "  I  used  to  think  there 
was  not  a  face  in  the  world  like  his  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  common 
it  is  to  see  handsome  men,  with  well-opened  eyes  and  good  straight 
noses,  and  that  clear  complexion,  and  moustaches  which  go  down  so.  I 
have  seen  Harvey  twice  lately  in  such  a  different  guise,"  she  con- 
tinues, dropping  her  voice.  "  Once  it  was  a  man  who  sat  in  front  of 
me  at  a  concert,  a  navy-officer,  with  precisely  Harvey's  style  of  face 
and  figure,  only  rather  exaggerated,  for  he  was  older,  and  had  a  little 
bald  spot  on  top  of  his  head  ;  and  he  was  stouter,  with  such  a  vicious, 
sensual,  degenerated  expression,  and  crafty  wrinkles  beginning  to 
come  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes  :  still,  you  understand,  a  fine-looking, 
rather  handsome  man.  And  the  other  was  a  preacher  —  Harvey, 
clearly,  but  with' a  thinner  and  more  spiritual  face,  his  hair  fine  and 
gray  ;  you  never  saw  such  eyes  or  heard  such  a  pleading  voice.  And 
which  will  he  be  most  likely  to  resemble  when  he  is  forty?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  "  said   Mr.  Maurice,  and  paused.     A  man  may  be 
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as  unexacting  as  you  like,  but  when  he,  though  only  a  friend,  is  on 
the  eve  of  parting,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  regretting  that  he 
is  little  thought  of,  even  then,  if  it  occurs  to  his  fair  friend  to  recall  the 
memory  and  ponder  the  character  of  one  not  half  so  true  to  her  as  he. 
"  It  is  the  old  luck,  the  way  life  goes,"  he  thinks  to  himself  ;  and  then, 
"  I  am  selfish  ;  poor  child,  she  has  her  youth  to  outlive  yet,  and  her 
fate  to  conquer  ;"  and  yet,  aloud,  "  I  would  not  ponder  it,  if  I  were 
you.  Whatever  he  is  or  is  not  in  the  future,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  it  is  not  for  you  to  make  or  unmake  him  now  ;  whatever  he 
used  to  be,  you  will  have  little  profit  in  thinking  on  it.  His  life,  all 
that  he  is,  was,  will  be,  is  in  his  own  hands,  and  those  of  the  wife  he 
has  chosen  to  help  him  live." 

"Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  remind  me  of  that?  Well,  I  was 
wrong.  One  is  never  quite  understood  —  and  I  dare  say  I  have 
often  wearied  you  with  my  talk  of  people,  and  idle  guesses  about 
their  past  and  future.  I  will  not  try  to  make  you  understand  what  I 
meant  —  you  are  a  little  too  hard  \  but  then  you  are  a  man  —  we 
will  never  talk  of  him  again  !  " 

"Miss  Holme  —  now,  Lois!  I  did  not  think  you  and  I  would 
ever  quarrel  ^^.  Are  you  angry  ?  \rQ  yoxx  crying i  Great  heavens, 
I  retreat !     Good-bye." 

"  Good-by&,"  she  answers,  coldly,  standing  erect  before  him, 
flushed  and  unconquered.  He  pretends  to  hesitate,  and  then  holds 
out  his  hand.     At  the  touch  of  it  she  speaks. 

"  We  have  never  quarrelled  before  ;  I  am  sorry  it  has  occurred 
now  ;  I  am  sorry  you  are  going.     Good-bye." 

"  We  did  not  quarrel !  "  he  says,  quickly.  "  That  was  the  foolish 
word  I  used.  God  keep  you  safe,  child,  while  I  am  gone  !  Good- 
bye." 

"  Do  not  go,"  she  says,  giving  him  her  other  hand,  and  looking 
down.  "There  is  so  much  I  would  have  said  to  you — there  is  so 
much  I  have  never  thanked  you  for." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  good-bye  as  if  it  were  a  last  farewell,"  he  inter- 
poses. "One  would  think  you  were  saying  the  kind  things  one  says 
to  a  dying  person,  when  one  would  not  have  him  go  without  hearing 
once  of  all  the  best  things  we  have  felt  for  him.  Do  not  speak  to  me 
as  if  it  were  a  last  chance.  I  wili  come  back  to  you  —  nothing  can 
keep  me  —  I  am  not  ready  to  die  yet.  My  child,  tell  me  good-bye 
with  smiles  and  not  with  tears  ;  the  tears  are  here  —  well,  with  a 
smile,  too,  then." 

She  lifts  her  face  with  a  brave  smile  trembling  about  the  lips,  and 
April  tears  wet  under  her  lashes,  and  Mr.  Maurice  clasps  the  little 
hands  close,  and  stooping  gently,  kisses  from  them  "  the  tear  that 
said  good-bye." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

"  But  thou,  tliough  peril  loom  afar. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  war? 
Let  the  wild  stream  flood  its  brink. 
There's  no  bark  of  thine  to  sink. 
Let  Falsehood  weave  its  subtle  net, 
Thou  art  done  with  vain  regret. 
We  plan,  struggle,  mourn  and  chafe  — 
Safe,  my  darling,  dead  and  safe  !  " 

S.  K. 

Letters. 
From  Maurice  Blythe  to  Lois  Holme. 

January  c^th. 

I  was  thinking  on  my  journey  hither,  my  friend,  what  a  good,  pretty 
letter  to  me  you  would  make  of  all  this,  if  it  were  you  on  your  travels 
and  I  at  home.  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  describing  things  as  you  de- 
manded that  I  should  ;  but  I  know  how  you  would  write  to  me  about 
the  faces  I  see,  and  the  way,  and  give  me  a  general  idea  of  every- 
thing. 

We  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  time  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  line  of 
steamers,  and  went  down  the  bay  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
moonlights.  My  young  brother-in-law,  Percy,  couldn't  be  persuaded 
to  retire,  but  mounted  his  travelling-shawl,  lit  a  cigar,  and  stayed  on 
deck  till  very  late,  while  I  serenely  slept  in  my  state-room.  We  took 
the  cars  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  next  morning  at  about  six  o'clock,  and 
went  on  our  southward  way.  I  could  not  picture  to  you  the  country 
between  Portsmouth  and  Wilmington  :  a  more  desolate,  God-forsaken 
looking  country  I  never  saw ;  poor'  small  hamlets,  of  which  the 
prominent  impression  is  of  whisky-shops  and  loafers,  white  and  black  ; 
little  dark  unpainted  houses  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  level 
country  through  which  we  passed  ;  a  narrow  beaten  path  at  one  side 
of  them,  perhaps,  winding  through  a  few  trees  ;  a  child  sitting  out  on 
the  rough  side-steps  ;  a  field  of  stubble,  and  one  or  two  patient 
bullocks  feeding  ;  an  old  cart  tilted  down  ;  a  distant  wood.  It  is  so 
unutterably  lifeless  and  dreary  that  one  wonders  how  could  sou/s  live 
and  thrive  there.  It  was  prettier  in  the  sunny  afternoon  ;  crimson 
and  purple  stains  from  the  car-windows  glowed  and  changed  along 
the  wall  ;  we  passed  by  great  yellow  fields  with  slant  tree-shadows, 
and  through  woods,  with  a  gully  of  water  between  the  trees  and  us, 
reflecting  on  its  surface  the  blue  sky  and  white  clouds,  and  having 
dots  of  color  on  its  edges  in  crimsoned  leaves ;  far  along  through 
the  trees  a  frantic  and  undignified  sun  was  seen  skurrying  through 
the  tall  tops  ;  then  we  came  out  on  the  level-lying  sunset  with  its 
shreds  of  rose  and  golden  clouds,  and  passed  groves  of  evergreens, 
tender  and  freshly  green,  and  queer  tall  weeds  with  white  transparent 
heads,  and  pines,  pines. 

At  Wilmington  we  rested  a  night  and  day ;  the  journey  had  tired 
me  very  little,  thanks  to  the  comforts  of  the  steamer,  but  I  did  not 
care  to  hurry  on.  It  is  a  pretty  place.  Percy  went  roving  around  the 
morning  after  we  arrived,  and  came  back  enthusiastic.  "  These  girls 
here,  sir,"  said  he,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  his  hat  tilted 
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back  and  his  face  aglow  —  "they've  got  the  fashions,  bless  you!  and 
they  go  walking  about  as  pretty  and  nice,  and  look  like  they  don't 
stare  at  everybody  that  stares  at  them.  It's  a  wide-awake  little  place. 
I  was  talking  with  a  man  down  among  the  stores,  nice-looking  fellow, 
and  he  says  —  oh!  did  I  tell  you  what  a  confounded  thing  I  did? 
Stepped  on  a  young  lady's  dress  on  a  crossing  and  gave  it  a  most  tre- 
mendous rip.  She  turned  around  with  a  little  vexed  look,  and 
smoothed  her  face  right  out  as  soon  as  she  saw  how  sorry  I  looked. 
I  had  my  hat  off  and  asked  ten  thousand  pardons,  and  she  said  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  in  the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard,  and 
picked  it  up  and  walked  off.  They've  got  an  unusual  number  of 
balconies  and  piazzas  to  their  houses  ;  so  many  trees  all  down  the 
streets,  and  gardens  and  things — "  Now,  you  must  take  Percy's 
view  of  the  place,  for  I  saw  very  little  of  it.  Speaking  of  tiie  young 
lady  with  the  torn  dress,  I  remember  the  horrible  rent  that  beautiful 
one  of  yours  got  one  day  when  we  were  out,  and  how  you  went  all  the 
way  home  without  even  once  looking  thoughtful  or  glancing  abstract- 
edly at  the  torn  place.     I  admired  your  self-command  at  the  time. 

In  Charleston  the  next  day  I  walked  about  a  little  ;  I  had  not  been 
there  since  the  war.  I  think  you  would  like  it ;  I  am  sure  you  would, 
for  the  houses  are  half  built  out  of  doors  —  that  is,  they  are  many  of 
them  surrounded  with  piazzas  above  and  below  —  and  you  believe  in 
out-of-doors  life.  And  you  would  like  the  Battery,  with  the  fine  old 
houses  fronting  it  and  the  sea  tumbling  in  at  the  foot  of  tiie  wall,  the 
raised,  broad,  paved  walk,  the  two  great  lanips  and  the  many  benches  ; 
its  daylight  warmth  and  loveliness  suggesting  all  the  time  how  en- 
trancing moonlights  there  must  be.  You  would  like  to  see  the  high 
square  pews  in  old  St.  Michael's,  where  one  must  stand  up  in  order 
to  see  over  into  another  pew  ;  and  you  would  like  to  read  the  tablets 
on  the  wall,  and  to  stroll  through  its  ancient  graveyard,  where  even  in 
January  stray  violets  come  and  bloom  on  the  graves.  In  Charleston 
you  will  see  palmetto  and  lemon  and  orange  trees,  magnolias  and 
camellias. 

I  am  sure  my  letter  will  tire  you.  I  will  not  describe  Savannah  at 
all;  every  one  will  tell  you  it  is  the  loveliest  of  Southern  cities,  and 
give  you  accounts  of  its  four  rows  of  trees  down  a  street,  its  squares, 
its  fountains,  parks,  churches,  moss-swung  trees,  and  flowers  blooming 
out-of-doors  all  winter  long.  We  took  boat  from  Savannah  to  Jack- 
sonville and  made  a  comfortable  trip,  waited  at  Fernandina  for  the 
tide  to  serve,  and  crossed  the  St.  John's  bar,  with  its  many  racing, 
tossing  "  white  horses,"  and  then  past  long  sandy  stretches  and  a 
wooded  shore,  the  hamlet  of  Ma3'port,  and  a  landing  on  the  opposite 
shore,  which  ought  to  be  called  "  The  Abomination  of  Desolation  " — 
a  horrible  glaring,  sandy  place,  with  no  trees,  few  shrubs,  houses 
raised  on  pillars,  and  gaunt  dogs  and  cats  straying  about  over  the 
white  unshaded  sand  ;  past  several  little  settlements  and  wharves,  near 
which  fishermen's  nets  were  hung  up  in  the  sun  ;  and  after  about 
twenty-live  miles  of  the  river  we  reached  the  bustling  wharf  at  Jack- 
sonville. We  have  been  here  now  several  days.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
and  the  hotels  are  thronged  with  visitors.  Percy  has  met  some  young 
lady  friends,  and  seems  to  be  a  welcome  partner  in  the  dances  which 
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take  place  here  at  the  hotel.  There  are  negro  bands  which  play  very- 
good  dance-music.  Percy  is  never  tired  of  investigating  the  problem 
of  the  negro.  He  is  out  on  the  piazza  just  now,  watching  a  four-year- 
old  specimen  of  the  race  pat  and  siuifl^e  and  dance  for  the  sake  of 
the  pennies  the  "  white  genimen  "  give  him. 

The  Indian  River  oranges  are  the  best,  and  Percy  and  I  feed  on 
them.  I  have  engaged  some  which  I  shall  send  home  to-morrow, 
some  to  father  and  some  to  you  ;  and  hope  part  of  them  at  least  may 
bear  transportation  sufficiently  well  to  be  better  than  most  of  those 
you  get  at  home. 

We  are  going  over  to  St.  Augustine  after  a  while  —  not  yet.  I  shall 
wait  for  some  letters  at  least,  and  expect  yours  to  be  among  the  first. 
I  will  close  my  scrawl,  and  mail  it  as  we  go  out.  Percy  is  up  here 
now,  primping  at  an  astonishing  rate  ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  couple 
of  ladies,  friends  of  his,  drive  out  on  the  shell-road  with  us,  and  he  is 
arming  for  conquest.  There  is  something  loveable  after  all  in  a  hand- 
some lad's  ingenuous  vanities  ;  I  love  to  look  at  him  trying  to  suit  his 
complexion  in  cravats.  The  shell-road  is  hard,  smooth,  and  white,  a 
favorite  drive.  It  leads  out  from  the  soft,  white  sandy  streets  of  the 
town,  with  their  wooden  sidewalks  and  leaning  trees,  and  winds  out 
past  several  saw-mills,  with  the  flaming  waste-wood  fires  burning  in 
their  sen>icircular  brick  walls,  and  leads  along  where  one  catches 
beautiful  views  of  the  blue,  bright  St.  John's.  The  road  is  fairly  alive 
with  vehicles  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  day,  and  presents  quite  an  ani- 
mated appearance.  • 

Percy  states  that  what  made  him  burst  out  into  that  hearty  roar  of 
laughter  just  now,  was  the  thought  of  a  little  ten-year-old  darkey,  who 
accosted  a  gentleman  to-day,  and  offe'red  to  amuse  by  standing  on  his 
head  for  five  cents.  "  Pooh  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  eyeing  him,  and 
thinking  he  wasn't  small  enough  to  be  funny  ;  "  I  can  do  that  my- 
self."    "  Can  you?  "  cries  the  urchin.     "  Do  it,  an'  I'll  gi'  you  ten  !  " 

I  am  waiting  for  that  letter  you  promised  to  write  me  in  Christmas 
week,  and  which  I  hoped  to  find  here  on  my  arrival.  Do  not  forget 
that  you  promised  to  enclose  me  the  words  of  that  lov^ely  song  Bern- 
hard  wrote  for  you  ;  they  were  pretty  words,  and  I  wish  you  were 
sufficiently  ingenuous  to  own  that  you  wrote  them  yourself,  as  I  am 
sure  you  did. 

Good-bye.  Don't  forget  me.  I  have  seen  nobody  as  pretty  as  you 
are,  and  1  can  think  of  nobody  else  in  the  world  with  whom  I  would 
so  much  like  to  have  a  talk.     Yours  ever,  Maurice  Blythe. 

Letter  2. 

yanuary  6fh. 

I  have  had  letters  from  home  this  morning,  but  none  from  you. 
Surely  you  will  not  fail  to  send  me*  word  how  you  do.  I  know  you 
must  now  be  in  muclf  trouble  about  your  brother,  and  I  feel  infinitely 
anxious  about  you.  I  have  an  absurd  longing  to  take  myself  home 
at  once  to  be  wilh  you.  A  weak  arm  and  a  sorry  figure  to  stand  as 
a  defence  between  you  and  this  troublesome  world  ;  and  what  could 
a  poor  worm  like  me  say  for  your  counsel  and  comfort?     But  we  all 
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are  irrational  about  some  things,  and  I  feel  an  irrational  notion  that 
I  might  possibly  be  something  to  you,  who  are  so  young  and  strong 
and  beautiful.  Do  write  me  a  line.  And  if  ever  you  feel  alone  in 
the  life-struggle,  or  fall  to  wondering  if  anywhere  in  all  the  world 
anybody  at  that  special  moment  is  knowing  or  caring  for  just  your 
mood,  think  o'  me,  my  dear.     Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

Maurice  Blythe, 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  that  Edward 
Holme  called  his  sister  to  his  room,  leaving  Nelly  Gaddys  and  his 
mother  downstairs.  She  came  lightly,  took  the  chair  he  offered  her, 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  saw  it  very  pale  and  haggard,  as  if  sud- 
denly changed  by  desperate  feeling. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Edward  ?  "  she  asks,  with  anxious  eyes. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Lois."  He  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  at  a  little  distance  from  her.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  to  do  you  an 
ill  turn." 

"  Why,  how  ?  "  she  asks,  wonderingly. 

"  You  have  come  back  looking  so  pretty,  Lois  —  and  bright.  And 
here  is  that  New  York  chap  writing  down.  Mother  says,  for  permission 
to  follow  you  here  ;  the  one  who  bought  your  picture  ;  he  is  of  very 
fine  family  and  all  that ;  and  he  wants  to  marry  you,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what  upon  earth  —  ?  " 

"  Lois,  perhaps  it  can  be  hid  ;  if  it  isn't,  it  will  be  the  town's  talk  in  a 
week,  and  a  great  disgrace  —  my  doing.  When  I  heard  of  this  man, 
and  that  I  might  have  injured  your  prospects  for  life,  I  felt  that  I 
was  bound  to  go  to  you  first  with  it."  He  has  been  looking,  as  he 
talks,  sometimes  at  her,  sometimes  at  the  floor  ;  now  he  drops  his 
eyes  entirely  and  turns  very  white.  "I  have  behaved  in  a  way  —  I 
have  taken  and  lost  the  bank's  money  for  several  months  ;  I  lost 
almost  all  in  Wall  Street.  At  the  last  of  the  year  it  must  all  come 
out.  I  could  not  go  and  tell  Mother  I  had  made  away  with  so  much 
that  was  not  mine  to  touch  —  I  would  die  first  !  What  I  have  suffered 
—  Lois,  you  could  not  suffer  so  much  if  you  were  to  try  !  The  help- 
lessness, the  ignominy,  the  certainty  that  I  had  no  device  to  put 
off  the  evil  day,  and  that  all  of  you  would  —  Don't  be  too  hard  on 
me!" 

"Hard  on  you?  Oh,  Edward!"  Lois  says.  She  cannot  speak. 
She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  When  she  lifted  it  from  them, 
she  holds  her  hands  out  to  him.  "  Hard  ?  Oh,  Edward,  I  am 
infinitely  sorry.     I  have  not  a  word  to  say." 

He  leaves  the  door  with  one  step  at  sound  of  her  voice,  and  puts 
his  arms  about  her  with  the  grasp  of  one  who  has  suddenly  found 
support  and  stay.  And  Lois  kisses  him.  Any  man  as  honorable  as 
she  would  recoil  from  him  ;  she  is  drawn  to  him  with  pity.  There 
were  anguish,  doubt,  fear,  and  love  in  his  explanation  ;  all  appeal  to 
her  womanly  and  sisterly  instincts. 

"  Edward,  what  led  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  How  was  it  ?  —  Don't 
think  of  me.  I  have  no  '  prospects '  to  be  ruined  ;  I  have  written  to 
my  friend  already  and  he  will  not  come.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  think 
of,  that.     But,  Eddy,  for  your  own  sake  — " 
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And  he  does  tell  her  all.  With  his  head  against  her  knee,  and  her 
hand  against  his  forehead,  he  spreads  out  before  her  such  a  panorama 
of  a  young  man's  life  as  she  will  never  forget.  He  tells  her  how 
simply  the  thefts  were  accomplished,  how  impossible  to  be  covered 
again  ;  how  many  thousands  he  had  taken.  It  is  an  hour  later  that 
Porcuy  taps  at  the  door. 

"  We  are  going  to  bed,  we  are,"  she  calls.     "  Good-night,  Edward." 

"Good-night,"  he  answers.  He  does  not  rise,  or  open  the  door, 
or  kiss  her  as  usual,  and  she  moves  on.  Edward  is  still  sitting  with 
his  sister's  arm  around  his  neck.  Tears  have  come  to  his  eyes  now 
and  overflowed  ;  his  voice  is  broken  and  softened  ;  his  head  leans 
heavily  ;  but  the  burden  is  lifted,  or  shifted.  He  had  feared  his 
sister,  with  her  clear,  grave  eyes,  her  cool,  sound  judgment;  now  he 
knew  that  her  tenderness  was  equal  to  any  demand  upon  it,  that  her 
old  childish  love  for  her  little  brother  was  still  pure  and  fervent  in 
her  young  womanhood.  She  did  not  in  the  least  attempt  to  palliate 
his  crime,  but  she  showed  him  that  she  suffered  with  and  not  apart 
from  him  in  his  present  evil  case  :  she  had  been  shocked,  he  saw  ; 
she  trembled,  but  she  did  not  turn  away.  She  was  as  white  as  he  ; 
tears  were  shining  in  her  great  eyes  ;  but  the  tender  clasp  of  her  arm 
never  loosened.  It  was  thus  they  were  sitting,  and  thus  neither 
moved  when  Porcuysaid  her  good-night  through  the  keyhole. 

A  coward  when  wondering  alone  how  his  disgrace  could  be  hidden, 
a  spark  of  courage  awoke  in  Edward  as  he  appealed  to  his  sister. 
"What  could  we  do?  " 

"  We  can  only  tell  Mother,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lois,  her  hand 
trembling  a  little.  "  She  had  over  ten  thousand  dollars  put  in  the 
bank  last  month,  when  some  real  es'tate  was  sold.  She  will  make 
you  a  check,  and  you  can  replace  the  money.  It  is  all  I  can  think 
of." 

"That  would  cause  remark  in  the  bank  —  her  check  for  so  large 
a  sum.  They  will  all  know  of  it,  first  or  last  —  I  know  it  !  Is  there 
no  help  but  that  ?     Must  she  know  ?     I  can't  tell  her." 

"  I  will  tell  her,  if  you  cannot,"  Lois  answered,  turning  whiter  at 
the  thought. 

"  How  can  I  ever  look  her  in  thelface  again  ?  "  he  cried  despairingly. 
"  Oh,  Lois,  I  wish  that  it  were  all  over  !  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  was  out  of  it  ;  I  wish  that  I  were  dead  !  " 

The  sudden  violence  of  that  last  cry  frightened  her.  "I  —  I 
think  I  am  so  bewildered  that  I  can't  think,  Eddy,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps  there  will  come  some  other  plan  to  me  by-and-by  ;  I  will 
think  of  everything  I  can.  There  is  help,  you  know,  in  every  case, 
and  we  can  look  for  it.     Don't  give  up,  Eddy." 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.     "If  it  had  not  been  I  " 

"  Pray  for  help  and  forgiveness,  Edward,"  she  said,  softly. ' 

He  walked  with  her  to  her  own  *door,  "  Tell  Porcuy,"  he  said, 
with  sudden  compunction,  remembering  how  he  had  refused  any 
notice  to  her,  "  to  come  to  the  door  and  kiss  me  good-night." 

His  mother's  door  unclosed,  and  his  mother,  with  her  long  dark 
hair  unloosed  about  her  sweet,  bright  face,  almost  as  young  as  her 
daughter,  looked  up  to  him,  and  swept  aside  her  heavy  tresses  as  he 
34 
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leaned  and  kissed  her  also.  She  smiled  in  silence  and  shut  the  door 
agun.  He  turned  and  walked  back  up  the  dark  and  gusty  hall.  It 
was  dead  winter-time.  The  night  was  dark,  the  wind  was  wailing. 
A  shaft  of  light  fell  across  the  hall  as  a  door  opened,  and  a  quaint 
little  figure  made  its  appearance  —  a  childish  figure,  enveloped  in  a 
long,  old  green  dressing-gown,  which  trailed  behind  it  a  yard  or  so  ; 
a  little  figure  which  advances  rubbing  its  eyes  and  putting  out  one 
hand  towards  him. 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  going  to  speak  to  me  any  more." 

What  an  odd  little  soul  !  The  great  eyes  arc  wide  open,  one 
cheek  is  red  (from  pressing  on  the  rug,  where  Lois  iiad  found  her 
snatching  a  nap  lying  before  the  bedroom-fire)  ;  the  hair  almost  as 
frowsy  as  in  the  real  "  porcupine  "  days  ;  and  the  wind  blows  down 
the  gusty  hall  and  puffs  out  the  green  gown  so  that  two  small  bare 
feet  are  seen  beneath  its  hem.  Two  small  hands  clasp  on  Edward's 
arm,  and  two  sleepy  eyes  shut  involuntarily  as  Porcuy  lifts  her  mouth 
for  the  good-night  kiss.  Edward  stands  looking  down  on  her,  as  she 
leans  on  him  in  her  pretty,  childish  simplicity.  He  puts  his  hands 
on  hers  presently,  unclasping  them  from  his  arm,  and  suddenly  kissing 
her,  leaves  a  tear  upon  her  cheek.  Another  moment  and  iiis  door  is 
bolted  between  them,  and  Porcuy  stands  awake  and  startled,  alone. 
Until  her  dying  day  she  will  never  forget  just  this  bit  of  her  life  — 
the  gusty  hall,  the  long,  swaying  folds  of  the  dress  she  wore,  the 
farewell-kisses  that  awoke  her,  the  door  that  closed  so  suddenly  and 
shut  her  away  in  a  long  parting,  from  Edward  Holme,  with  his  tear 
wet  upon  her  cheek. 

Lois  lay  awake  half  that  night  pondering  Edward's  story;  not 
without  sudden  sighs  agitating  her  breast,  not  without  switt  tears 
slipping  down  upon  the  pillow  now  and  then,  and  her  cheeks  burning 
once  and  again  with  sudden  flame  ;  but  with  courage  and  hope.  It 
came  to  her,  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  remembrance,  that  she  had 
money,  a  legacy  left  her  by  the  grandmother  whose  namesake  she 
was  ;  it  was  only  eight  thousand  dollars  originally,  but  it  had  lain  in 
bank  for  years,  and  it  would  more  than  cover  Eciward's  deficit  if  —  if 
Mr.  Blythe  would  take  it.  She  would  be  twenty-one  before  long. 
Surely  if  she  asked  him,  Mr.  Blythe  would  take  it  now  and  trust  her 
not  to  cheat  him,  even  if  she  was  a  minor.  A  pang  went  through 
her  heart.      He  would  not  have  doubted  Edward  a  week  ago  ! 

There  was  no  way  but  this.  Her  mother  might  be  spared  the 
knowledge  of  her  son's  misconduct  if  Lois  went  to  Mr.  Blythe.  Her 
father's  will  had  left  the  whole  estate  absolutely  to  her  mother;  but 
this  had  been  another  person's  money,  and  was  Lois's  alone.  Mr. 
Blythe  had  always  been  very  kind  to  her  ;  and  he  would  see  there 
was  no  way  but  this  —  if  this  should  be  possible.  Mr.  Maurice  would 
help  her,  if  he  were  here.  At  thought  of  him  she  held  out  iier  hand, 
even  in  the  darkness,  as  if  to  reach  through  space  and  night  and 
summon  the  man  who  was  her  friend.  She  drew  back  her  hand 
again,  and  folded  it  with  her  other  hand  beneath  her  cheek.  The 
one  man  on  whom  she  relied  was  far  away;  she  must  do  for  herself. 

It  was  all  in  vain,  the  crude  idea  that  floated  through  her  brain; 
and  vain   the   dawn  of  hope   in  which   she  fell   into   deep   slumber 
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towards  day.  In  that  wild  dawning,  while  the  sleet  was  drumming 
against  her  window-pane  and  the  earth  lay  dull  and  cold  under  the 
storm,  it  was  Edward  who  changed  the  course  of  life  and  settled  his 
own  fate. 

In  the  bright  early  sunlight  which  came  next  morning,  Lois  came 
down  the  piazza-steps  and  paused  in  the  avenue  before  the  door. 
The  trees  were  glittering  in  their  icy  robes.  The  edges  of  the  road 
were  white,  where  the  hail  and  sleet  were  lingering  in  the  grass. 
The  air  was  keen  and  clear.  Lois  drew  in  a  long  breath,  and  wrap- 
ping about  her  her  light  shawl,  started  off  for  a  run  down  the  avenue 
among  the  trees.  The  blood  leaped  into  her  cheeks,  the  light  to  her 
eyes.  She  paused  half  way,  all  glowing,  and  saw  a  small  figure  in  a 
pretty  blue  morning-dress  just  entering  the  gate.  She  went  on  to 
meet  it,  and  came  back  up  the  avenue  with  Louise,  arm-in-arm. 
Louise  had  a  little  basket  with  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  handle, 
hung  over  her  arm. 

"  I  have  come  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  half-a-dozen  eggs,  Lois," 
she  said.  "I  wanted  some  for  breakfast,  and  I  know  your  hens  will 
lay  when  no  one  else's  will.  Could  you  let  me  have  some,  do  you 
think?" 

"  If  there  are  any  you  shall  have  some.  Dinah  will  know  ;  come 
around  the  corner  down  this  way  to  the  kitchen. —  Good-morning, 
Dinah.     Any  fresh  eggs  .-•  " 

Dinah,  the  black  cook,  stood  by  the  kitchen-door.  "Morning, 
Missy  ;  morning.  Miss  Lowisy.  Here's  two  bran-new  eggs  Dick  just 
brought  in;  and  then  there's  some  more  here  came  in  yesterday: 
won't  they  do  ?  " 

"Yes  indeed,  perfectly,"  said  Louise,  holding  out  her  little  basket 
and  receiving  the  two  fresh  ones  and  four  others.  "Thank  you, 
Dinah. —  Come,  Lois,  you  must  walk  back  to  the  gate  with  me." 

"Is  breakfast  nearly  ready,  Dinah?" 

"  Now,  Missy,  yoti  know  there  aint  no  use  in  getting  breakfast 
early  for  our  folks.  It'll  be  ready  in  a  half-hour  or  more,  'cordin'  as 
things  go,  and  if  you  all's  ready  it'll  be  as  much  as  you  is." 

Lois  laughed,  and  linked  her  arm  in  her  friend's.  They  walked 
down  to  the  gate. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  over  and  take  breakfast  with  me,  Lois," 
Louise  said.  "You  haven't  ever  taken  a  meal  with  me,  and  you've 
merely  been  to  the  gate  once  since  you've  been  home." 

"As  I  only  reached  home  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  this  is 
only  a  very  few  days  after — " 

"And  as  I  have  made  myself  so  very  plentiful  at  Holme  Park  that 
you  really  haven't  had  a  chance  to  come  in  to  see  me  !  Very  well. 
But  come  in  now  and  take  breakfast." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  home  at  breakfast  this  morning,  or  I  would. 
How  is  Harvey?  I  have  only  seen  him  at  Christmas  dinner,  you 
know.     Is  he  very  busy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  he  is  busy.  What  with  making  speeches  everywhere  he  is 
asked  to,  and  all  his  law  business  besides  —  he  has  one  of  those  cases 
now  you  submit  to  the  Judge  all  in  writing,  and  then  he  has  another 
case  to  argue  before  a  jury  next  week,  and  a  will  he  has  some  charge 
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over  somehow  is  to  be  disputed.  He  has  plenty  to  do.  He  sits  up 
writing  till  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  I  up  there  asleep,  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  of  the  second  story :  and  he  never  will  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  —  he's  probably  just  dressed  now.  I'm  always 
'the  early  worm,'  he  says.  I  certainly  am  the  most  industrious  person 
in  that  house.  Come,  Lois,  we  are  right  at  the  gate  now  ;  do  come 
in." 

They  had  crossed  the  road  while  talking.  Harvey,  with  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  came  to  the  front  door,  his  bright  hair  touched  by 
the  sunshine,  the  old  clear  color  in  his  cheeks.  "I  am  to  have  com- 
pany at  breakfast  after  all,  then,"  said  he.  "  I  excuse  your  absence, 
Louise,  if  you  have  brought  this  distinguished  young  lady  to  join  us. 
Good-morning,  Lois !  "  This  salutation  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
closed  the  gate  behind  her. 

"  Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  Lois,"  said  Louise,  "  and 
you  can  be  at  home  in  time  for  a  second  one  ;  so  come  in  and  let 
Harvey  entertain  you."  And  the  hostess  departed  kitchenwards  with 
the  eggs. 

She  came  back  in  a  minute,  to  find  Lois  leaning  on  the  opened 
piano,  and  Harvey  standing  behind  her  using  every  persuasive  art  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  make  her  sing  the  song  Nelly  told  him  the  young 
German  in  New  York  had  composed  for  her. 

"  I  can't  sing  at  this  hour  of  the  day,"  Lois  was  saying. 

"  You  could  if  you  were  obliging,"  Harvey  rejoined,  saucily. 

Louise  interposed  :  "  How  do  you  like  my  parlor,  Lois?  " 

"Oh,  behold  our  magnificence!"  said  Harvey,  turning  about. 
"  More  splendor  than  space,  more  curtain  than  window,  more  picture- 
frame  than  picture.     Approve  her  taste  —  do.     I  was  afraid  not  to." 

"Be  still,  Harvey,  and  let  Lois  speak." 

It  was  a  splendid  set  of  furniture,  and  all  the  colors  in  the  room 
were  soft  and  harmonising;  and  this  Lois  said  very  heartily.  It  did 
have  the  look  of  a  too-dressed  baby,  and  there  was  more  picture- 
frame  than  picture  ;  but  the  picture-frames,  broad,  massive,  carven, 
with  rich  intricate  gildings  and  traceries,  were  works  of  art  in  them- 
selves. There  was  no  such  home-y  corner  in  the  whole  room  as  in 
the  large  sitting-room  at  Holme  Park,  where  everybody  knew  the  old 
red  chair,  and  the  worn,  soft  sofa,  and  the  broad,  handsome  old 
painting,  in  its  -ancient  frame,  which  hung  upon  the  wall.  There  were 
no  magazines  scattered  on  the  table  and  doubled  up  under  the  sofa 
cushion  ;  no  carelessness,  no  ease,  no  "  just-have-your-own-way  "  look 
to  anything.  But  it  was  very  pretty,  very  elegant,  very  fashionable. 
Copies  of  ever-popular  pictures  were  there  ;  the  small  graceful  head 
of  Beatrice  Cenci  appeared,  set  in  velvet,  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
carven  frame  ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  hung  opposite:  a  beautiful 
sunset  landscape  was  set  on  an  easel  in  one  corner ;  and  Lois's  own 
delicate  little  painting  of  apple-blossoms  was  set  with  it.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  the  Judge's  portrait,  which  Harvey  would  not  have  dis- 
placed, was  hanging  ;  and  his  grave,  grim  mouth,  shrewd  eyes,  and 
white  head  shone  high  above  the  unfamiliar  scene.  Lois  was  looking 
at  him  with  a  curious  expression  in  her  eyes,  when  Louise  called  her 
thoughts  back  by  a  remark  about  the  embroidery  of  the  piano-cover. 
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They  went  into  the  breakfast-room  presently,  where  the  same  fine, 
new  look  was,  in  the  glitter  of  the  mirror  and  silver  and  glass, 
on  the  carvings  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  on  the  carpet, 
the  drugget,  the  mantel-ornaments  and  all.  It  lacked  something, 
but  it  was  certainly  nothing  which  an  upholsterer  could  furnish  or  a 
neat  housemaid  do. 

"  I  have  had  my  own  way,  Lois,"  said  Louise,  staidly  pouring  out 
the  coffee.  "  Such  a  grim,  dull  house  as  this  was  when  we  came  into 
it!  Doesn't  it  look  light  and  nice  now?  Isn't  the  wall-paper 
pretty?  " 

"  You  will  not  escape,  Lois,  without  going  all  through  the  house 
and  approving  the  ornaments  of  every  room.  She  has  so  few  to 
admire  her  new  things,  my  poor  little  lady!  It  is  very  dull  for  her." 
Harvey  looked  across  at  his  wife,  who  was  very  pretty  this  morning, 
with  real  affection  mingled  in  his  half-laughing  air. 

"Yes,  it  is  dull  beyond  everything,"  Louise  responds.  "Harvey 
is  the  only  person  I  see  much  of,  and  he  laughs  at  me  half  the  time. 
I  shall  advise  all  my  lady-friends  not  to  marry  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  very  clever,  for  he  will  be  much  too  lofty  to  be  sympathetic." 

Harvey  colored.  Before  Lois  alone  was  his  wife  so  entirely  frank 
and  open  ;  in  the  world  about  them,  Louise  held  her  own  with  a  very 
good  grace  ;  but  with  the  woman  before  whom  he  particularly  wished 
to  maintain  appearances,  his  wife  was  painfully  sincere.  Her  love 
and  admiration  for  .Lois  \yere  quite  unaffected,  and  deep  enough  to 
have  made  a  more  exacting  husband  a  little  jealous  ;  and  Lois  always 
agreed  with  his  wife,  either  for  conscience-sake,  or  from  aversion  to 
his  knowing  when  her  sympathies  wer^  his  ;  but  of  her  he  had  no 
right  to  ask  more  —  of  her,  so  beautiful,  so  lost  to  him,  so  swiftly 
removing  from  his  place  and  way  of  life,  he  asked  nothing. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Harvey,  "  my  little  woman  has  invaded  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  I  have  retired  step  by  step,  and  entrenched 
myself  in  the  office,  which  is  filled  with  the  friends  of  my  boyhood  : 
a  shabby,  antiquated  sofa,  and  chairs  to  match  ;  it  is  the  only  place 
in  which  one  can  lounge,  and  have  nice  dusty  books,  and  throw 
things  pell-mell.  She  regards  it  as  a  reformer  would  some  stronghold 
of  heathenism,  and  it  offends  her,  and  hurts  her  pride." 

Lois  looked  down  into  her  cup  and  smiled.  "  You  two  had  better 
stop  pretending  to  disagree,"  she  said.  "  As  Porcuy  says,  you 
'  couldn't  fool  a  blind  mouse.'  Harvey  admires  the  finery  and  pretends 
that  it  is  all  too  pretty  for  any  one  but  Louise  ;  and  Louise  abominates 
the  snuggery,  and  yet,  I  daresay,  is  very  glad  to  shut  Harvey  up 
there  and  get  rid  of  him  sometimes.  I  am  sure,"  looking  bravely 
up,  "  if  any  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  happy,  you  two  ought." 

"  I  never  think  about  whether  I  am  happy  or  not,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Then  you  certainly  are  ;  because.if  you  were  not  happy,  you  would 
be  very  likely  to  think  about  it  a  good  deal,"  Lois  said. 

Harvey  leaned  on  one  elbow  smiling,  and  handed  his  coffee-cup  to 
his  wife.  "  Another  lump  of  sugar  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  content 
with  life  ;  or,  in  other  words,  my  cup  will  be  full." 

Louise  had  just  grasped  the  lump  of  sugar  with  the  sugar-tongs, 
and  lifted  it  above  Harvey's  cup,  when  her  face,  which  was  turned  to 
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the  door,  suddenly  blanched  a  little,  and  she  let  the  sugar  fall  with  a 
splash.  A  little  darkey,  Dinah's  eldest  girl,  had'Suddenly  darkened 
the  doorway,  hot  with  running,  and  with  a  look  of  wild  excitement  on 
her  face.  "  If  you  please,  Missy,  Miss  Nelly  say  won't  you  come 
home  ?     Mast'  Ed'ard  — "     A  gasp  for  breath. 

"What?"  asked  Lois,  quickly  rising,  her  face  whiter  than  the 
morning  sunlight  which  flashed  across  it. 

"Mast'  Ed'ard's  done  gone  away.  He  lef  a  note  for  Mistis; 
gone  clean  away.  And  Mary  do  say  he  aint  took  nothing  outen  his 
room  dat  she's  seen,  excepting  his  pocket-pistol." 

Lois  made  an  inarticulate  cry,  with  a  little  startled  gesture  of  horror 
and  amazement,  turning  sharply  as  if  she  had  been  struck  in  the  face. 
The  next  moment  the  messenger  had  started  off  for  home  in  a  run, 
and  Lois,  with  one  glance  at  Harvey  and  Louise,  crossed  to  the  door 
to  follow  her.  Harvey  sprang  up  and  hurried  to  her,  while  Louise 
caught  up  the  little  shawl  she  had  worn  and  ran  to  put  it  about  her. 
Harvey  drew  the  shawl  close,  and  put  Lois's  hand  in  his  arm.  "  Do 
not  be  frightened,"  he  said,  gently.  "  I'll  walk  home  with  you,  and 
you'll  find  there's  nothing  in  it.     Darkeys  love  a  sensation." 

It  was  not  a  very  long  walk  at  most,  but  it  seemed  like  miles  to 
her  now  as  they  went.  "  It  is  nothing,"  her  companion  said  again, 
feeling  that  she  trembled. 

"  Oh,  Harvey !" 

It  was  all  she  said ;  only  this  one  little  moan,  and  the  steps 
hurrying  a  little  faster.  This  one  short  little  walk,  holding  his  arm, 
unconscious  that  he  was  supporting  her,  walking  in  fear  towards  a 
great  sorrow  —  this  was  a  wondrous  phase  of  life  to  succeed  that  lost 
time  when  Harvey  was  her  lover,  and  she  was  free  from  sorrow  and 
all  alive  to  the  presence  of  the  man  she  held  most  dear. 

Harvey  went  with  her  into  the  house,  up  to  the  upper  room  wherein 
her  mother  lay  —  her  sweet,  pretty  mother,  with  all  the  last  bright 
gleams  of  youth  and  joy  gone  from  her  altered  face,  lying  where  slie 
had  lain,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  since  she  had  read  Edward's 
farewell. 

No  trembling  or  weakness  then  in  Lois.  She  went  to  her  mother, 
all  her  soul  quickened,  and  lifted  her  head  on  her  arm.  Nelly  gave 
over  rubbing  the  white  hand,  with  its  worn  wedding-ring,  and  looked 
up. 

"  Oh,  Lois,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

Lois  had  her  fingers  on  her  mother's  pulse. 

"Nelly,"  she  said,  in  her  soft,  calm  voice,  "  Harvey  is  at  the  door. 
Will  you  tell  him  I  should  like  to  send  for  the  doctor  —  Doctor 
Stron;??" 
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THE  history  of  the  New  York  Gold  Room  from  1866  to  1874 
would  have  been  monotonous,  but  for  one  great  and  striking 
event,  which  stands  out  like  a  pyramid  in  a  desert  as  we  look  back- 
ward—  Black  Friday.  The  day  thus  marked  was  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1869  —  one  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Wall  Street,  for  the  gold  "corner"  which  then  culminated  and  col- 
lapsed, by  paralysing  credit  and  making  it  impossible  to  borrow 
money,  involved  a  wild  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  event 
was  the  result  of  a  deep  laid  conspiracy,  which  sought  to  involve  the 
Government  itself  in  the  plot;  and  its  successful  issue  for  the  con- 
spirators was  only  frustrated,  after  immense  damage  had  been  done, 
by  their  own  financial  weakness  and  Treasury  interference. 

.When  in  August  1869  the  price  of  gold  declined  to  1314,  it  was 
generally  predicted  that  it  would  fall  much  lower,  and  the  temper  of 
the  Street  and  the  .importing  community  being  "bearish,"  a  large 
"short "  interest  in  the  market  accumulated.  The  desperadoes  of 
the  Elrie  "ring"  had  been  buyers  of  gold  for  some  time  previously, 
and  were  then  preparing  for  a  great  "  bull"  movement  in  the  pre- 
cious metal  by  depressing  it  as  much  as  possible  in  advance,  relying 
on  the  heavy  "short"  interest  and  their  ability  to  control  the  floating 
supply  of  coin  and  force  the  bears  to  "cover,"  or  buy  in,  for  their 
profit.  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
ring,  and  had  for  their  object  not  only  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
floating  supply  of  gold,  but  by  indirect  means  that  of  the  Treasury 
reserve  also.  With  this  view  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made 
to  secure  the  appointment  as  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  of  a 
certain  person  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators,  but  as  they  after- 
wards asserted  that  they  found  a  friend  in  the  one  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  they  may  possibly  have  had  little  to  regret  in 
being  thus  thwarted.  Overtures  were  also  made  to  and  accepted  by 
a  person  connected  by  marriage  and  intimate  with  the  President's 
family,  with  the  design  of  preventing  Treasury  gold  sales,  and  sub- 
sequent developments  through  the  newspapers  showed  that  this  part 
of  the  programme  had  been  cunningly  devised,  and  until  nearly  the 
last  moment  implicitly  confided  in  by  those  concerned.  Two  of 
those  unconnected  with  the  Erie  railway  who  had  joined  the  ring  at 
the  outset — W.  S.  Woodward  and  Alfred  Kimber — sold  out  and  left 
it  two  or  three  days  before  the  collapse,  when  gold  neared  140;  but 
the  remaining  conspirators  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with 
more  determination  than  before,  and  forced  the  price  up  to  1444  by 
the  close  of  business  on  the  23d  of  September,  against  141  at  the 
opening  on  that  day,  and  137 i  at  the  opening  on  the  22d.  A  rise 
of  three-and-a-quarter  per  ctnt.  in  a  day,  and  of  six-and-three-quar- 
ters  in  two  days,  would  have  been  a  mere  ordinary  fluctuation  in  war 
time;  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  it  seemed  enormous, 
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and  filled  Wall  Street  and  all  who  had  to  pay  customs  duties  or  buy 
foreign  exchange  with  alarm.  Hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bout- 
well,  by  prominent  bankers  and  merchants,  begging  them  to  sell 
Government  gold  to  break  the  "corner"  and  avert  wide-spread  dis- 
aster. But  no  response  came  ;  the  Treasury  did  nothing  except 
announce  the  prepayment  of  some  interest-coupons  without  rebate, 
and  a  painful  degree  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  prevailed. 
The  conspirators  had  borrowed  money  very  heavily  to  carry  so  much 
of  their  gold  as  they  were  unwilling  to  lend  to  the  bears,  and  had  in 
addition  locked  up  all  the  currency  they  could,  in  order  to  produce 
extreme  monetary  stringency ;  for  they  were  at  the  same  time 
"short"  of  stocks  —  foreseeing  the  effect  on  the  latter  of  their  gold 
operations  —  and  anxious,  therefore,  to  aggravate  it  into  a  panic  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  A  prominent  National  bank  was  under  their 
control  and  certified  their  checks  as  required,  an  important  matter 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  their  transactions. 

The  purchases  and  sales  in  the  Gold  Room  on  the  22d  aggregated 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  on  the  23d  they 
were  about  five  hundred  n)illions.  The  ring  had  lent  gold 
freely,  although  at  advancing  rates  for  its  use,  to  whoever  wished  to 
borrow,  but  called  for  fresh  margins  from  lime  to  time  as  the  price 
rose,  and  in  this  way  received  a  large  amount  of  money  from  the 
"shorts."  But  the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  the  conspiracy  was 
to  compel  the  bears  to  buy  to  cover  their  contracts,  and  it  was 
therefore  decided  to  call  in  suddenly  on  the  24th  all  the  gold  that 
had  been  lent,  and  pay  for  it  with  certified  checks  on  the  bank 
referred  to  ;  a  scheme  that  was  frustrated  on  the  appointed  morning 
by  orders  from  Washington  to  the  National  Bank  Examiner  to  in- 
vestigate instantly  its  affairs,  immediately  following  which  a  heavy 
run  set  in  upon  it,  which  it  succeeded  in  meeting,  but  its  ability  to  aid 
the  ring  was  lost. 

The  ringleaders  now  saw  that  every  moment  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  their  plans.  Although  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
certain  Treasury  officials,  and  the  friend  of  the  President's  family, 
were  with  them,  these  men  in  a  trying  emergency,  they  knew,  might 
prove  false,  or  their  influence  fail  to  prevent  a  sale  of  Treasury  gold; 
and  if  that  took'  place,  vulnerable  and  extended  as  they  were,  they 
saw  they  would  be  undone.  They,  however,  were  prepared  for  either 
failure  or  success,  by  having  two  sets  of  brokers  —  one  responsible,  to 
take  low-priced  gold  and  the  winnings  —  the  other  irresponsible,  to 
make  contracts  for  the  high-priced  gold,  bear  the  losses,  and  fail  in  the 
event  of  their  schemes  miscarrying.  The  vast  volume  of  Thursday's 
transactions  had  proved  too  much  for  the  machinery  of  the  Gold 
Clearing  House,  and  a  dead-lock  was  the  result  there,  although  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  deferred  clearings  would  be  made  on 
the  following  day.     - 

The  conspirators  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at  the 
office  of -William  Heath  &  Co.,  in  Broad  Street,  one  of  the  firms  of 
brokers  acting  for  them,  and  resolved  on  bringing  matters  to  an 
immediate  crisis,  by  playing  "  a  bluff  game,"  and   bidding  the  price 
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up  so  as  to  frighten  or  force  the  "shorts"  into  settling.  Fisk 
advanced  to  the  front  as  the  director  of  operations,  and  although 
Gould  was  in  the  same  back-room  with  him,  gave  the  orders  that 
were  to  stagger  the  Gold  Room.  The  sequel  proved  that  this  was 
done  to  screen  the  responsible  houses  employed  by  the  ring  from 
liability,  and  to  confine  the  latter  to  Fisk  personally,  who  intended 
to  escape  from  it  in  the  best  way  he  could,  if  the  speculation  turned 
out  disastrously.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  this  occasion,  with 
characteristic  humor  and  unscrupulousness,  to  one  of  those  involved 
with  him  in  this  gigantic  operation  : — "  We're  in  for  a  big  thing  this 
time  ;  and  if  we  bust,  we  might  as  well  do  it  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 
Once  when  I  was  travelling  with  the  old  man  in  Vermont,  I  met  a 
woman  with  a  piece  of  printed  muslin  in  her  hand.  '  Oh,'  said  she, 
'  I've  been  waiting  till  you  came  along  here  again,  this  long  time. 
Your  father  sold  me  a  yard  of  this  for  twelve-and-a-half  cents,  and 
said  the  colors  wouldn't  wash  out,  and  look  at  it  now  ! '  '  Well,'  said 
I  to  her  seriously,  '  I  don't  think  father  would  tell  a  lie  for  twelve- 
and-a-half  cents —  the  poor  man  isn't  here  to  defend  himself  —  but 
he  might  tell  eight  of  'em  for  a  dollar.'  So  I  say,  if  we're  to  run  the 
risk  of  busting  higher  than  a  kite,  we'll  do  it  for  a  dollar,  but  not  for 
twelve-and-a-half  cents." 

The  principal  buyer  for  the  ring  up  to  this  time  had  been  Albert 
Speyers,  his  purchases  on  the  previous  day  having  amounted  to  more 
than  thirty  millions  ;  and  to  him  Fisk  gave  such  orders  as  caused  the 
price  of  gold  to  rise  a  few  moments  after  ten  o'clock  to  150,  and  to 
162 1  by  eleven  o'clock,  after  which  it  reacted  to  160.  Speyers,  who 
had  been  running  in  almost  breathless  haste  between  the  ot^ce  where 
Fisk  and  Gould  were  and  the  Gold  Room  at  intervals  during  the 
morning,  frequently  with  his  eyes  fiaming  and  his  face  flushed,  bid 
160  for  a  million,  and  afterwards  —  but  not  in  the  Gold  Room  — 
stated  that  he  had  received  orders  from  Fisk  to  buy  any  number  of 
millions  at  this  price.  The  bears  were  terrified  at  this  display  of 
courage  and  apparent  strength,  which  threatened  their  utter  ruin,  and 
Wall  Street  quivered  with  excitement.  Meanwhile,  the  responsible 
brokers  of  the  ring  were  trying  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  were  "short"  to  settle  at  150  by  predicting  a  rise  to  200,  and 
not  a  few  paid  large  sums  to  Smith,  Gould,  Martin  &  Co. —  the  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  ring  —  to  be  relieved  of  their  contracts.  The 
ability,  or  willingness,  of  Speyers  or  his  principals  to  take  the  gold  he 
had  bought  and  was  bidding  for,  was  already  distrusted,  when  he 
with  a  blind  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  financial  strength  of  his 
employers  was  still  recklessly  bidding  160  for  a  million  of  gold,  and 
unaided  by  any  other  bidder  trying  to  hold  the  market,  the  Treasury 
announced  that  it  would  sell  four  millions  of  gold  on  the  next  day, 
and  almost  simultaneously  sales  of**'  cash  "  gold  were  made  by  brokers 
supposed  to  be  acting  for  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  and  A.  Belmont  &  Co., 
and  the  market  broke  in  leaps  of  five  per  cent,  for  lots  of  ten  and 
twenty  thousand.  Albert  Speyers  frantically  yelled  out  for  the  last 
time  — "A  hundred  and  sixty  for  a  million  !  "  and  heard  only  cries  of 
derision  and  a  wild  whoop  of  victory  from  the  excited  multitude  of 
his   fellow-brokers,  who   took   no    notice  of  his   bids.     He  seemed 
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unable  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  acted  like  one  dazed  by  his 
surroundings.  Then  he  turned  in  dismay  and  left  the  room,  only  to 
find  that  his  contracts  would  not  be  honored,  and  that  he  must  default 
,  accordingly.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fisk  denied  having  given  him 
the  orders  upon  which  he  acted,  and  repudiated  his  contracts  ;  and 
Speyers,  saddled  with  enormous  debts,  was  utterly  ruined,  and  left 
Wall  Street  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  had  received  no  margin 
to  protect  himself  from  either  Fisk  or  the  ring,  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  excess  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  conspiracy  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  conspirators. 

The  market  had  been  broken  by  superior  strength,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  conspirators  was  apparent  to  all  A  few  had  been  bold 
enough  to  sell  "short"  gold  to  Speyers  at  or  about  the  top  price,  but 
even  some  of  these  came  out  sufferers,  for  when  they  saw  the  market 
suddenly  break  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  they  anticipated  an  upward 
reaction,  and,  satisfied  with  their  apparent  profit,  bought  to  "cover" 
their  contracts,  not  knowing  at  the  moment  that  neither  he  nor  his 
principals  would  receive  the  gold  he  had  bought.  Thus,  as  the  mar- 
ket continued  to  decline  rapidly,  they  soon  found  themselves  loaded 
with  large  amounts  purchased  five  or  ten  per  cent,  above  the  price  at 
which  they  could  have  supplied  themselves  a  little  later. 

The  bubble  having  collapsed,  gold  sold  at  135  soon  after  noon,  and 
as  low  as  1315  during  the  afternoon.  The  conspirators  left  Wall 
Street  as  quickly  and  as  privately  as  possible,  and  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  Erie  stronghold  in  Twenty-third  Street,  where  they  com- 
municated through  their  lawyers  with  corrupt  judges,  and  rained 
injunctions  on  the  street  to  prevent  settlements  and  protect  Sm;th, 
Gould,  Martin  &  Co.,  who  held  the  great  bulk  of  the  ring's  funds, 
and  whose  office  was  guarded  by  armed  deputy-sheriffs,  and  closed  to 
angry  creditors  and  the  groups  that  gathered  in  front  of  it.  The  ring 
had  met  with  a  Waterloo  defeat,  and  was  now  eager  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  its  winnings  from  the  wreck,  and  pay  a'^  little  as  possible 
of  its  losses.  Popular  indignation  ran  so  high,  that  if  Fisk  or  any  of  his 
ring  associates  had  made  themselves  visible  about  that  time  in  Broad 
or  New  Street  they  would  have  been  mobbed.  Albert  Speyers  had 
been  instructed  to  give  up  William  Belden  &  Co.  as  his  principals  for 
the  high-priced  gold  bougiit  on  Thursday  and  Friday  morning,  but  as 
soon  as  the  market,  broke  it  was  found  that  this  house  had,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Fisk's,  "gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth  ;"  and  some- 
thing less  than  fifty  millions  of  gold,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
delivered  to  it,  was  practically  repudiated  by  the  failure.  Smith, 
Gould,  Martin  &  Co.  and  William  Heath  &  Co.  refused  to  receive  or 
deliver  gold  pending  settlements  at  the  Clearing  House,  and  very 
soon  the  friendly  injunctions  on  the  latter  and  themselves  came  to 
their  relief,  and  completed  the  dead-lock  all  round  which  so  many  had 
apprehended.  Affairs  at  the  Gold  Bank  and  Clearing  House  —  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  —  were  in  a  state  of  disorder  that 
made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  solvent  or  insolvent,  and  the 
funds  of  all  who  had  deposits  with  the  bank  were  tied  up  there  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  several  millions,  and  without  these  many  were 
powerless  to  make  settlements  with  their  creditors. 
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The  trouble  brewing  in  the  Gold  Room  led  to  incipient  panic  on 
the  Slock  Exchange  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  which  developed 
into  a  full  panic  on  Black  Friday,  when  securities  were  sold  regard- 
less of  price.  This  panic  lasted  until  the  Wednesday  following,  and  in- 
volved the  failure,  among  other  stock  and  banking  firms,  of  Lockwood 
&  Co.  Its  severity  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  decline  in 
New  York  Central,  which  sold  at  205  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  as  low  as  145  before  the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  monetary 
stringency  was  so  great  that  at  one  time  from  one  to  two-and-a  half 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  having  stocks  carried  over  or  "  turned  "  for  a 
single  day. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  terrible 
confusion  that  then  prevailed  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  consternation 
that  filled  the  public  mind.  The  fear  that  the  lowest  depths  had  not 
been  reached,  blanched  the  cheeks  of  men  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
Street-,  for  stocks  were  recklessly  sacrificed,  apparently  on  Sir  Boyle 
Roche's  principle,  when  he  declared  his  willingness  to  sell  the  last 
acre  of  his  estates  to  defend  the  remainder.  The  panic  was  the  great 
sensation  of  the  time,  the  topic  of  general  conversation,  the  absorbing 
theme  of  the  newspapers,  and  Wall  Street  became  tiie  Mecca  whither 
curious  crowds  flocked  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  financial  ruin  and 
demoralisation.  Indeed,  the  wild  scenes  of  Black  Friday  gave  rise 
to  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  increased  rather  Uian  dimin- 
ished for  several  days  afterwards.  The  uneasiness  and  alarm  that 
were  at  first  confined  to  Wall  Street  and  the  New  York  importers, 
gradually  extended  to  other  cities,  and  affected  by  its  paralysing  in- 
fluence all  branches  of  commerce.  Trade  was  brought  almost  to  a 
stand-still,  not  only  in  commodities  more  immediately  affected  by  the 
price  of  gold,  but  in  everything  else.  In  Wall  Street  numerous  of- 
fices were  lighted  up  night  after  night,  in  which  clerks  could  be  seen 
working  from  dusk  till  dawn  as  busily  as  during  the  ordinary  hours 
of  business,  in  the  effort  to  mike  the  crooked  straight,  reminding 
those  familiar  with  the  locality  of  the  similar  night-work  that  the 
speculative  stock-fever  of  1863-64  sometimes  necessitated,  when  the 
glare  of  gas  was  here  and  there  seen  streaming  from  brokers'  offices 
all  night  long  in  the  dark  and  silent  precincts  of  the  financial 
quarter. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  at 
the  Clearing  House  was  the  long  delay  of  the  principal  brokers  of 
the  ring  in  making  their  statement  of  the  coin  they  wished  to  receive 
and  deliver.  This  they  withheld  until  they  had  made  settlements 
advantageous  to  themselves  with  their  creditors;  and  the  latter, 
weary  of  waiting,  and  seeing  that  the  conspirators  were  protected  by 
a  venal  judiciary,  were  willing  to  accept  almost  any  terms  which  en- 
abled them  to  save  something  from  the  wreck. 

Committees  had  been  chosen  by  the  Gold  Exchange  to  co-operate 
with  the  Gold  Bank  in  extricating  it  from  the  complication  in  which 
it  was  involved,  and  first  one  and  then  another  Receiver  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  latter.  Finally,  after  weeks  of  hard  work  —  the  clerical 
force  being  employed  night  and  day  including  Sunday  —  the  Gordian 
knot  was  cut.     Meanwhile,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September, 
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the  gold  brokers  had  met,  and  agreed  to  close  the  Gold  Room  until 
the  clearings  of  the  23d  and  24th  had  been  made,  most  of  them  having 
been  placed  financially  hors  de  com'^at  by  the  failure  of  the  Clearing 
House  to  perform  the  service  expected  of  it,  or  by  the  losses  involved 
in  their  recent  operations,  while  each  man  distrusted  his  neighbor's 
solvency.  This  closing  of  the  gold  market  led  the  Stock  Exchange, 
on  the  29th  of  the  month,  to  pass  a  resolution  permitting  gold  dealings 
in  the  Long  Room,  and  later,  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Open  Board  of 
Brokers.  The  National  Stock  Exchange,  a  new  and  short-lived  or- 
ganisation in  Broad  Street,  also  opened  its  room  to  dealings  in  gold. 
But  on  the  5th  of  October  the  Gold  Room  was  re-opened,  although 
only  to  dealings  ex  Clearing  House,  the  dead-lock  in  the  latter  still 
existing  ;  and  thereupon  dealings  elsewhere  were  suspended,  the  Stock 
Exchange  having  finally  rejected  ihe  proposition  to  establish  a  gold 
department.  By  the  21st  of  October  the  tangled  skein  in  the  Gold 
Bank  had  been  unravelled,  and  the  Receiver,  who  had  previously 
announced  that  order  had  been  at  length  brought  out  of  confusion, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  deferred  clearings  of  the  23d 
and  24th  of  September,  paid  on  that  date  the  first  dividend  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  assets  to  its  creditors,  the  injunctions  upon  it 
having  been  modified  to  allow  of  this  being  done  ;  following  which 
the  liabilities  were  liquidated,  so  fast  that  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  the  fourth  and  last  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  paid. 
This  speedy  settlement  in  full  took  the  creditors  agreeably  by  surprise, 
as,  after  the  previous  vexatious  delays,  confidence  in  the  bank  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was,  however,  announced  that  its  surplus  of 
$360,000,  and  $310,000  of  its  $500,000  of  capital,  had  been  lost, 
througli  past  mismanagement  and  the  sacrifices  involved  in  realising 
assets  to  make  settlements.  The  directors  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mated, that  if  the  Gold  Exchange  was  willing  to  permit  them  to  do 
so,  they  would  resume  the  clearing  business  on  their  diminished 
capital,  after  taking  measures  to  abolish  the  receivership.  This  pro- 
position was  finally  accepted,  under  an  entirely  new  management, 
and  on  the  22d  of  November  the  Gold  Bank  was  re-opened  as  a 
clearing-house  only,  since  which  no  interruption  of  its  business  has 
occurred.  But  numerous  lawsuits  to  which  the  Black  Friday  con- 
spiracy gave  rise  kept  its  memory  green  in  the  courts  long  after  all 
outward  signs  of  its  effects  had  passed  away  ;  and  those  against  the 
principal  conspirators  were  defended  by  all  the  arts  known  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  degrade  a  noble  profession  into  an  engine  for 
defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  aided  by  judges  whose  presence  on  the 
bench  was  a  public  scandal  —  men  who  dragged  the  ermine  in  the 
dirt  and  published  by  their  acts  their  own  corruption. 

The  transactions  of  Fisk  and  his  crew  in  connection  with  these  gold 
operations  would,  to  say  the  least,  have  hopelessly  bankrupted  any 
other  man  or  set  of  men  ;  but  he  and  his  co/ifreres  were  enabled  by 
the  peculiar  resources  at  their  command  to  defy  their  creditors,  who, 
excepting  Albert  Speyers,  were  either  goaded  or  wearied  into  an  aban- 
donment of  their  suits,  or  into  settlements  on  whatever  terms  the 
defendants  offered.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  x'Vssistant- 
Treasurer  at  New  York  promptly  resigned  his  position,  and  the  Presi- 
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dent's  family-friend  and  connection  was  overwhelmed  with  obloquy; 
while  both  were  brousjht  in  as  debtors  to  a  large  amount  by  the  con- 
spirators, who  alleged  that  they  had  been  carrying  heavy  sums  of 
gold  for  their  account,  although  the  allegations  were  denied. 

By  the  4tli  of  March,  1870,  gold  had  declined  to  110}  ;  but  from 
the  sleep  into  which  the  market  had  fallen  it  was  temporarily  aroused 
in  the  following  July  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  caused  a  rapid 
advance  to  122I;  yet  as  early  as  the  4th  of  November  in  the  same 
year  sales  were  made  at  no,  the  war  having  meanwhile  terminated 
with  Napoleon's  surrender  at  Sedan.  Since  that  time  no  great  event 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  gold  market,  which  has  fluctuated  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  speculative  manipulations  within 
narrow  limits  —  although  the  premium  declined  to  61  at  one  time  in 
November  1873,  under  the  depression  produced  by  the  crisis  —  and 
Black  Friday  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  memory,  but  one 
which  will  be  handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  Wall  Street. 

KiNAHAN    CORNWALLIS. 


AN    IDEAL   THANKSGIVING. 


S  there  are  abuses  the  law  cannot  reach,  so  there  are  people  no 
holiday  includes.  There  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  orphans, 
vagrants,  criminals,  fallen  women,  reformatory  inmates,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  destitute  as  a  body,  are  feasted  with  good  things  and  made  to 
share  the  comfort  of  the  rich  :  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
all  the  prosperous  divisions  of  mankind,  and  all  those  who  have  a 
home  somewhere  throughout  the  land.  But  as  comprehensive  as  this 
charity  may  be,  as  minute  in  its  search  after  recipients,  as  thoughtful 
in  the  choice  of  creature-comforts,  it  is  pitiful  to  think  how  many  yet 
remain  in  the  "highways  and  hedges"  out  of  reach.  Can  you 
imagine  a  gathering  of  such  as  these  ?  We  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  startling  to  think  that  those  who  come 
to  the  surface  are  only  the  minoiity.  Beneath  every  success,  however 
modest  and  obscure,  there  is  a  su'bstructure  of  accumulated  failures  ; 
and  for  one  or  ten  whom  we  see  in  moderate  comfort  and  unassuming 
ease,  there  are  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  who  have  been  too  weak  to 
swim.  We  had  been  to  many  fully-spread  boards,  public  and  private, 
on  this  day  of  typical  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings  and  good 
gifts  of  the  year,  but  one  to  which  we  were  accidentally  introduced 
late  in  the  evening  proved  of  greater  interest  and  rarity  than  any  of 
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the  others.  It  was  no  illegal  community  feasting  its  voluntary  asso- 
ciates, such  as  on  this  day  might  meet  in  peace  and  forget  for  once 
that  it  stands  before  the  world  as  an  outlaw  —  for  the  thieves' 
gathering  in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  strangely  described  in  '■'■Notre 
Davie"  has  its  merry  and  wide-awake  counterparts  in  our  times  —  but 
it  was  a  stranger  assemblage  than  any  thieves'  fraternity.  The  host 
was  a  gray-iieaded  man,  wifeless  and  childless,  rich,  odd,  disappointed, 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  misanthropic.  He  had  no  aim  in  life  ; 
no  interest  strong  enough  to  absorb  him,  no  will  stable  enough  to  hold 
the  reins.  He  gave  to  every  one  who  asked,  but  no  work  of  charity 
interes.ed  him.  There  was  no  pursuit,  physical  or  mental,  which 
could  so  enchain  him  as  tc  turn  him  from  vain  regrets  and  impatient 
longings.  He  had  never  found  his  place  in  life;  and  the  crowd  in 
which  he  mixed  forlornly  was  too  busy  to  set  him  in  it.  He  had 
never  known  necessity,  and  therefore  never  tasted  the  excitement  of 
the  race  for  existence,  which  some  time  or  other  gives  at  least  a  dash 
of  interest  to  the  most  unsuccessful  career.  He  had  some  feeble 
artistic  longings,  or  rather  gropings,  which  the  taste  of  a  professional 
dealer  was  left  to  satisfy.  He  had  once  been  in  business,  but  it  was 
a  nominal  occupation,  as  he  had  entered  an  office  after  he  came  of 
age  and  left  all  the  work  to  an  old  experienced  head-clerk,  whom,  in 
a  fit  of  generosity— and  idleness — he  one  day  suddenly  constituted 
master  of  his  business  and  of  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  him- 
self retiring  into  a  life  of  leisure  on  a  sum  four  times  that  amount. 
He  had  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but  the  lady  had  run  away  with 
another  man  the  evening  before  the  wedding-day.  He  had  travelled, 
that  is,  sauntered  tlirough  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  and  some  Italian 
towns,  never  getting  into  scrapes,  but  always  returning  more  dejected 
than  before,  persuaded  that  he  was  a  mistake  and  an  anomaly,  and 
that  some  fate  prevented  him  from  ever  finding  his  right  place  in  the 
world.  He  was  not  irreligious,  but  he  belonged  to  no  religious  body ; 
and  if  any  one  told  him  he  had  much  to  thank  Providence  for,  he 
would  shrug  his  shoulders  in  wonder.  As  years  went  on,  he  brooded 
more  and  moreover  disappointed  hopes,  and  took  a  morbid  pleasure 
in  finding  out  cases  of  failure  in  all  the  various  callings  of  life.  He 
dwelt  on  the  subject  till  it  became  a  monomania  ;  and  one  or  two  ac- 
quaintances (he  had  no  heart-friend),  out  of  compassion  for  his 
unhealthy  state,  advised  him  to  turn  this  brooding  to  practical  use,  by 
benefiting  poor  men  in  situations  like  his  own. 

Such  was  the  singular  host ;  while  as  for  the  guests,  they  were  as 
various,  in  class,  in  education,  in  biith,  in  appearance,  as  they  could 
be,  even  in  a  city  where  everything  und,er  the  sun  is  more  or  less 
represented.  All  who  are  bankrupt  and  ruined  in  reputation  and 
position,  or  in  their  own  estimation,  had  a  representative  at  that 
strange  feast  of  moral  equality.  Every  degree  of  shabbiness,  of 
seedmess,  of  dilapidation,  in  face  or  garment,  was  present  ;  for  no 
rule  was  made  as  to  dress,  and  those  whom  shame  or  idleness  made 
remiss  were  as  freely  admitted  as  those  who  had  made  little  pitiful 
attempts  at  decency.  The  talk  was  mild  and  characteristic,  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  past,  or  the  future  as  it  might  have  been.  Some 
were  merry,  indeed,  but  it  was  the  pathetic  merriment  of  a  Micawber 
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who  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  not  to  expect  anything  "turning 
up."  Others  were  evidently  thankful,  but  undisguisedly  sorrowful, 
and  wore  here  a  faded  black  crape  and  there  a  dingy  black  bonnet, 
in  token  of  recent  mourning.  Some  faces  were  pale,  some  bloated, 
some  sullen,  some  good  and  patient,  but  none  beautiful  ;  many  had 
beetle  but  when  hope  goes,  beauty  departs  with  it.  On  the  host's  right 
hand  sat  a  man  in  rusty  black,  with  nervous  hands  that  clutched  at 
things,  and  trembled  as  they  held  glass  or  fork  or  napkin.  His  face 
was  pale  and  unwholesome,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  restless,  and  his 
whole  bearing  told  of  a  hopeless,  broken  life.  He  had  never  been  a 
criminal,  never  willingly  harmed  any  one,  never  harbored  a  deliber- 
ately unkind  thought,  and  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  a 
murderer  and  a  suicide.  He  was  what  is  called  a  good-natured,  con- 
vivial man,  and  his  wife  had  died  years  ago  —  of  consumption,  the 
doctors  said.  His  own  spirit  was  dead,  or  in  its  last  agonies  ;  and  of 
all  this  he  was  dimly  conscious,  in  a  despairing  sort  of  way.  He  was 
up  to  his  neck  in  a  quicksand,  and  his  host  sorrowfully  whispered  to 
me,  "  1  fear  it  is  his  last  thanksgiving." 

■  On  the  left  (the  other  place  of  honor — but  what  a  significant  dis- 
tinction to  occupy  these  prominent  seats!)  sat  the  jauntiest  individual 
of  the  whole  party,  and  at  first  sight  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  why  he  had  his  share  at  this  banquet  of  the  ruined  and  bereaved. 
It  was  not  his  look  nor  his  dress  that  told  the  secret,  but  his  words. 
He  was  better  dressed  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  a  self-satisfied 
look  rested  on  his  features.  But  you  soon  saw  a  blank  in  the  midst 
of  that  self-satisfaction  —  the  lack  of  something,  which  mysterious 
something  would  just  have  put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  our  friend's 
circle.  He  talked  louder  than  the  rest  ;  and  though  a  few  listened 
greedily,  as  those  do  who  snatch  at  a  new  quack-medicine  to  cure 
their  chronic  ailment,  yet  his  talk  seemed  to  disappoint  and  disgust 
most  of  the  company.  He  held  out  the  comfort  of  irresponsibility  in 
the  present  and  of  annihilation  hereafter — no  God  to  restrain  us  now, 
and  none  to  judge  us  later;  but  the  lack  of  that  "something"  made 
his  face  grow  ugly  and  hard  as  he  expounded  his  theories,  and  his 
own  appearance  was  not  in  favor  of  his  treatment. 

The  other  guests  turned  to  each  other,  and  some  whispered  confi- 
dentially ;  while  others  by  signs  and  looks  seemed  to  be  discussing 
their  neighbors'  business,  or  criticising  their  appearance.  A  curious 
rivalry  between  many  drew  our  attention  ;  each  thought  his  own  mis- 
fortune the  heaviest,  and  was  jealous  of  the  consideration  which 
another  won. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  one,  a  stiff  man  in  a  dilapidated  dress-coat, 
but  spotlessly  clean  linen,  "  I  don't  hold  that  loss  of  money  ought  to 
entail  loss  of  position.  '  A  man's^a  man  for  a'  that,'  says  the  poet, 
though  now  there  is  many  an  errand-boy  who  was  brought  up  in  my 
office  who  looks  askance  at  me  in  the  street." 

"Ah,  but,  Mr.  X,"  said  a  pale,  haggard  young  man,  in  a  shabby  busi- 
ness suit,  and  no  linen  visible,  and  a  caiefully  inserted  patch  in  the 
left  sleeve  of  his  coat,  "you  did  not  seem  to  know  that  proverb 
when  1  called  on  you  eight  years  ago  and  asked  you  to  help  me  to 
get  a  situation   and  an  honest  living.     I  was   not  well-dressed,  but  I 
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was  willing,  and  I  would  have  served  you  more  faithfully  nan  the 
very  man  you  chose  instead  of  me  because  he  paid  $2000  security. 
But  he  ruined  you,  and  he  is  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  dishonesty 
now." 

The  first  man  looked  uncomfortable  and  did  not  answer,  and  the 
younger  one,  turning  to  his  neighbor,  said  :  "  I  have  to  live  with  my 
vi'ife  and  three  children  and  a  mother-in-law  in  one  room  in  a  tene- 
ment-house, and  I  can't  get  more  than  five  dollars  a  week  in  a 
slop-shop  for  selling  rotten  clothing  to  greenhorns.  My  wife  has  to 
go  out  doing  chores,  or  take  in  washing  —  whatever  comes  to  hand  ; 
and  it's  nothing  but  our  being  temperance  folk  that  keeps  us  going 
at  all.  But  to  think  that  I  should  come  to  this  ;  and  if  I  had  only 
had  a  chance  and  a  bit  of  capital,  I  might  have  had  a  business  like 
his.r' 

"Perhaps  you  would  have  lost  it,  like  him,"  returned  the  Job's 
comforter  at  his  elbow.  ^^  His  wife  has  to  take  in  boarders,  and  his 
daughters  go  out  teaching  music  by  the  day.  There's  not  much  to 
choose  between  you  both.  As  for  me,  I  started  in  life  with  the  notion 
of  being  a  great  author;  and  I  am  over  forty  now,  and  glad  to  get  six 
dollars  a  week  in  a  book-store.  Thank  goodness!  I  have  no  wife ;  but 
I  am  lonely  sometimes,  and  often  wanted  some  one  to  encourage  me 
at  my  little  odd  bits  of  work  now  and  then.  Sometimes  I  wrote  for 
magazines,  and  once  I  got  a  good  place  as  reporter  for  a  newspaper, 
but  I  was  tempted  and  got  drunk  and  lost  my  place.  I  have  never 
done  it  since,  but  my  luck  never  came  back.  I  have  covered  reams 
of  paper  and  made  about  $1000  altogether  in  little  sums,  but  no  one 
knows  my  name.  I  carried  a  novel  and  a  poem  from  one  publishing 
house  to  another  for  ten  years,  and  never  could  get  any  editor  even 
to  read  them.  I  am  trying  to  save  a  little  money  now  to  get  the 
poem  published  after  my  death,  with  a  little  autobiography,  which 
may  teach  the  world  what  it  has  lost,  and  make  people  sorry  that 
they  let  such  a  man  die  so  miserable  a  death  after  so  disappointing 
a  life." 

*'  They  say  some  people  have  forced  themselves  on  the  public  by 
the  manner  of  their  death,"  said  a  wild,  melancholy-looking  man  by 
tiie  author's  side;  "and  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  sucli  a 
scene  to'make  my  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  sell.  Tableau  —  the  picture 
just  finished,  on  the  easel  ;  the  expression  of  Romeo  just  expiring, 
agonisingly  natural,  and  just  a  faint  likeness  of  the  artist  perceptible 
in  the  dying  lover's  face.  Then  at  the  foot  of  the  easel,  the  artist 
himself  lying  dead,  with  his  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  or  a 
phial  in  the  other,  or  better  still,  some  papers,  suggesting —  what  is 
no  more  than  the  truth  —  sheer  starvation,  through  want  of  patronage 
and  appreciation.  Then  imagine  a  Herald  reporter  visiting  the  '  re- 
mains,' and  giving  a  sensational  description  of  the  surroundings, 
minutely  scoring  the  number  of  buttons  on  the  artist's  worn-out  shoes, 
and  noting  the  spider's  web  in  the  north  corner,  not  forgetting  the  in- 
evitable simile  between  the  frail  web  and  that  of  the  artist's  '  unhappy 
destiny.'  For  two  days  the  mob  would  flock  to  see  the  picture,  and 
somebody  would  make  a  mint  of  money  by  exhibiting  it ;  and  the  third 
day,  when  some  new  sensation  filled   the  papers,  a  connoisseur  would 
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buy  it  at  double  the  price  that  would  have  saved    me  from    death, 
and  lament  that  he  had  not  found  me  out  in  time." 

"You  talk  of  death  like  a  child,"  said  a  croaking  voice  across  the 
table.  "  Here  am  I,  an  old  woman  ;  once  '  Minnie  St.  Angel,'  a  famous 
actress,  but  none  the  less  a  starving,  broken-down  drudge  now. 
Never  despair  while  you  are  young  ;  it  is  only  the  old  who  know  what 
trouble  is.  To  have  been  'some  one'  and  to  fall  to  being  nobody, 
that  is  the  hardest  thing  of  all,  much  harder  than  to  have  been  un- 
known all  your  life.  To  have  had  a  brief  season  of  power  and  youth 
and  beauty,  to  have  worn  sham  jewels  and  paper  crowns,  and  have 
enjoyed  real  fun  and  real  admiration,  and  then  to  find  yourself  ruined 
by  the  small-pox,  and  unfit  for  any  other  business,  so  that  you  have 
to  do  the  fifth-rate  parts,  and  be  maid-of-all-work,  i.  e.  companion,  to 
a  new  favorite  —  that  is  hard  !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  harder  for  those  who  never  had  a  brief  hour  of 
success  at  all,"  said  an  angular-looking  woman,  two  seats  farther  off. 
"  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatre-hack,  and  was  on  the  stage  from  a 
child  ;  but  as  I  grew  up  plain  and  not  clever,  I  was  used  in  all  the 
common  parts,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  an  individuality. 
1  have  never  had  a  home,  and  since  my  father  died,  never  even  had 
a  friend;  'and  now  I  am  wardrobe-woman  in  a  low  theatre,  and  glad 
to  have  the  place  too." 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  no  pay,"  said  a  rough  voice  opposite. 
"  I  have  been  in  the"  army  all  my  life  ;  was  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's  as 
a  lad,  fought  in  Algeria  and  in  Russia  ;  and  because  I  took  part  in 
some  plot  —  they  called  it  revolutionary  —  I  lost  my  little  pension, 
and  starved  in  consequence.  I  don't  know  what  I  did,  only  an  old 
comrade  made  me  put  my  name  to  a  paper  I  did  not  read,  and  I  had 
to  run  away  J  but  once  here,  I  could  find  nothing  to  do,  and  I  am 
trying  to  beg  enough  money  to  buy  a  hand-organ  and  a  camp-stool." 

Next  him  sat  a  little  prim  body,  in  a  shiny  black  silk  dress;  she 
seemed  rather  shocked  by  the  mention  of  the  organ  and  stool,  and 
objected  that  if  he  was  a  7nan  he  must  be  able  to  find  some  work  to 
do.  "Now,"  she  said,  "though  I  am  only  a  woman,  I  set  to  work  at 
once  as  soon  as  our  fortune  was  gone.  I  got  a  teacher's  place  at  a 
school,  and  ever  since  I  have  taught,  and  supported  myself.  But  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  lady  tenderly  brought  up,  and  not  taught  very 
thoroughly  —  as  people  were  not  in  my  day  —  to  mix  with  common 
people  and  be  knocked  about  in  the  world.  My  father  was  a  rich  man 
and  a  gentleman,  and  we  have  good  blood  in  our  veins  for  many 
generations  back,  long  before  our  family  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 
Our  name  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and  there  never 
was  a  man  who  bore  it  who  ever  disgraced  it." 

"A  long  pedigree  is  a  good  thing,  if  it  is  genuine,"  said  a  crippled 
man  beside  the  little  lady  who  reminded  us  of  Hepsibah  Pyncheon  ; 
"but  if  1  had  it,  and  could  exchange  it  for  a  straight  back  and  sound 
limbs,  I  would  gladly  give  it  up."  His  neighbor  drew  herself  up 
rather  coldly.  "  But  I  do  believe  I  am  happier  than  most  of  you 
here,  for  I  set  out  to  get  one  thing  and  I  got  it,  though  it  brought 
little  else  with  it.  I  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  had  no  family  to  boast 
of,  and  the  one  thing  I  wanted  was  learning.  Well,  I  was  good  for 
35 
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nothing  to  work,  as  I  was  a  cripple,  so  I  got  books  from  kind 
neighbors  and  taught  myself  a  good  deal,  sitting  by  the  kitchen-fire 
in  winter,  or  out  on  the  bench  at  the  door  in  summer.  Sometimes  I 
got  to  school,  and  at  last  my  father  and  some  richer  neighbors  made 
up  a  little  money  for  me  to  go  to  college.  But  as  for  a  profession, 
my  state  of  health  made  almost  everything  out  of  the  question.  I 
grew  more  infirm  as  I  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  indeed  but  for  this 
I  should  have  no  right  to  be  here  among  you.  I  would  not  be  a 
burden  on  any  of  my  own  people,  though  they  begged  me  to  live  with 
them  —  and  if  I  could  make  money  for  them  I  would  —  but  I  found 
a  young  man  who  wanted  to  learn  enough  to  go  to  college,  but  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  teaching,  and  I  asked  him  to  take  me  home  and 
give  me  a  share  of  his  room,  and  I  would  teach  him  for  nothing.  So 
he  did,  and  I  wrote  for  magazines  to  help  him  to  buy  books,  to  add 
to  mine,  and  by-and-by  he  went  to  college.  I  went  with  him,  and 
kept  house  for  him  in  two  rooms,  and  taught  him  all  the  time  between 
lectures  ;  and  now  he  is  getting  on,  and  will  be  in  Germany  soon,  to 
study  more  and  take  his  degree.  And  so  I  jog  on  —  I  and  my  books  ; 
and  though  my  meals  often  consist  of  milk,  and  bread  and  butter 
only,  still,  you  know,  as  I  am  only  half  a  man,  half  a  meal  will  do  for 
me.  I  said  I  would  give  noble  blood  in  exchange  for  good  health 
and  strong,  souird  limbs;  but  I  would  give  neither  my  books  for 
health  or  good  blood,  nor  even  health  alone  for  a  long  pedigree." 

The  host  smiled  at  us  and  said:  "There  is  the  man  who  is  really 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

It  was  saddening  to  turn  from  the  cripple  to  the  others,  who  many 
of  them  equally  gifted,  yet  had  never  attained  his  contentment  with 
his  lot.  One,  a  man  in  a  rough  jacket  and  a  careless  air,  but  his 
face  contradicting  his  manner,  said  :  "  Well,  I  fancy  1  have  had  a 
wider  experience  than  all  of  you,  if  change  of  employment  gives 
experience.  There  are  few  things  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  any,  I  was  an  errand-boy  in  a  store  at  first — and  before 
that  there  was  a  blank  time,  which  was  my  childhood,  with  two  or 
three  islands  of  circumstances,  the  only  things  I  can  remember. 
One  of  these  was  a  drunken  scene,  in  which  my  mother  was  carried 
off  by  policemen.  Some  kind  soul  took  me  away  and  soon  put  me 
in  the  store.  But  the  bigger  boys  were  jealous  of  me  and  told  lies 
about  me,  and  one  day  I  was  in  the  street  alone.  Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  did  a  man's  work  before  I  had  left  off  being  a 
boy,  and  only  got  boy's  wages  for  it  ;  and  after  a  bit  I  went  into  the 
country,  where  I  managed  a  plough  and  slept  in  barns  ;  and  once  I 
was  a  pedler,  but  my  pack  was  soon  stolen.  1  got  into  a  grain 
merchant's  office  in  a  city  out  West,  but  lost  the  place  a  fortnight 
after,  through  a  trick  played  me  by  a  fellow-clerk.  1  have  been  a 
miner,  driven  an  engine,  been  an  express-man,  got  a  little  smattering 
of  books  and  taught  men  their  letters  for  a  bed  and  a  crust  of  bread; 
slept  in  the  open  afr,  written  for  penny-papers,  distributed  advertise- 
ments at  street-corners,  and  now  I  am  just  where  I  was  when  I 
started.  I  have  no  home  ;  left  my  last  boarding-place  without  paying, 
but  left  my  only  good  coat  behind  instead ;  slept  last  night  in  a  car- 
depot,  and  picked  up  a  few  burnt  cigar-ends  to  keep  the  hunger  off 
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this  morning.  I  would  take  any  job,  but  people  don't  seem  to  want 
jobs  done  just  now ;  and  yet  they  look  at  you  suspiciously  and  say, 
'  there's  lots  of  work,  if  you  only  bestir  yourself  and  look  for  it.' " 

"  You  and  I  are  much  alike,"  said  a  man  opposite.  "  though  I 
went  to  school  and  you  did  not.  I  have  looked  for  work,  both  in 
and  out  of  my  profession  ;  and  when  there  are  so  many  doctors  who 
can't  get  patients  notwithstanding  their  diplomas,  and  so  many  clever 
young  lawyers  smothered  out  of  practice,  just  because  they  are  young 
and  unknown,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  musician  cannot  make  a  place 
for  himself.  I  have  heard  you  all  talk  of  being  poor,  but  when  a 
man  loses  many  a  possible  good  chance  in  his  business  through  the 
want  of  a  postage-stamp  at  the  right  time,  I  tell  you  he  knows 
something  of  poverty,  though  he  may  have  a  good  coat  on  his  back. 
But  in  our  profession  poverty  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  the  inherit- 
ance of^  every  artist,  and  curious  to  say,  we  may  even  be  famous  and 
starve.  If  I  could  count  on  the  former,  however,  I  should  not  much 
mind  the  latter.  Meanwhile,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances 
and  live  in  a  decent  house." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  woman  near  him,  "  and  I  dare  say,  not  your  own 
house.  Well,  if  poor  boarders  have  their  troubles,  don't  think  that 
the  boarding-house  keeper  sleeps  on  a  bed  of  roses.  There  is  a 
hopeless  side  to  poverty,  and  a  contented  side,  and  an  expectant 
side;  but  I  know  of  knother,  which  is  the  ludicrous  side.  None  know 
it  better  than  I  do.  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  husband  died  in  debt. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  weary  old  way  to  support  myself.  I 
wish  ladies  could  go  lower  down  to  make  money.  I  had  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  do  differently  from  others  of  my  set,  and  I  think, 
with  us  women,  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  troubles.  We 
don't  dare  to  face  the  world's  talk,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  And  so,  as  dozens  in  my  neighborhood  kept  boarders, 
and  could  afford  better  things  than  I  could,  my  house  languished 
instead  of  thriving.  I  just  kept  my  head  above  water,  but  I  had 
anxieties  without  number.  I  had  trouble  with  my  servants,  because 
I  could  not  pay  high  prices,  and  those  who  did  not  ask  high  prices 
did  not  know  their  work.  At  last  it  grew  so  intolerable  that  I  sent 
for  two  nieces  of  mine,  penniless  as  myself  (they  took  in  plain  sew- 
ing and  lived  in  one  room,  boarding  themselves),  and  offered  them  a 
home  if  they  would  help  me  with  the  house-work.  They  came,  and 
we  sent  the  servants  away;  and  if  we  did  not  have  plenty,  we  at  least 
had  peace.  We  had  order  and  cleanliness  too.  That  is  another 
circumstance  in  which  poor  ladies  fail,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  I 
was  brave  enough  to  have  my  own  way  in  this.  If  you  are  poor  and 
have  tolerable  health,  do  your  own  work.  So  we  are  head  and 
shoulders  above  water  now.  I  cannot  say  it  is  very  delightful,  but  it 
is  tolerable.  And  now  as  to  the  ludicrous  side  of  poverty.  We  see 
enough  of  it ;  so  many  little  shifts  and  pretences,  though  they  are 
pathetic  enough  sometimes!  I  began  by  asking  rather  high  prices, 
and   if   they  were   refused,  let  the  rooms  stay  empty  ;   but  my  purse 

I  began  to  empty  too,  and  I  was  obliged  to  compromise.  Sometimes 
II  did  not  like  a  man's  manner  or  a  woman's  costume,  and  I  was 
stiff,  which  lost  me  a  good  deal.     Then  again  some  men's  business 
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was  not  to  my  taste,  though  they  were  very  silent  and  unobtrusive 
themselves.  I  lost  many  a  good  boarder  the  first  year  by  standing 
too  much  on  my  dignity,  and  the  second  year  by  having  slovenly 
servants.  I  have  seen  reasons  since  to  alter  both  these  things,  and 
if  a  dancing-master  generally  teaches  'deportment'  to  his  pupils,  and 
shows  a  small  grocer's  daughter  —  in  view  of  future  contingencies  — 
how  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage  gracefully,  I  think  he  should  also  — 
in  view  of  certain  possibilities  quite  as  likely  to  come  to  pass — teach 
a  banker's  daughter  how  to  attract  and  deal  pleasantly  with  boarders. 
If  it  were  not  a  good  thing  to  be  merry  under  the  worst  circum- 
stances, I  should  not  detain  you  so  long  with  my  experiences  ;  but  if 
we  persistently  ignore  the  humor  that  is  concealed  in  almost  every 
stage  of  poverty,  we  are  making  ourselves  more  miserable  than  God 
intended  us  to  be.  My  friends  are  all  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
they  all  pay  punctually,  and  few  give  much  trouble.  Once,  indeed, 
a  man  who  paid  me  six  dollars  a  week,  very  nonchalantly  broke  four 
fresh  eggs  one  after  the  other  and  then  refused  to  eat  any,  because 
they  were  not  done  enough  to  his  taste.  Then  there  was  one  who 
drank  and  never  could  get  as  far  as  his  own  room,  and  night  after 
night  would  creep  into  the  bath-room  and  sleep  in  the  bath.  He 
was  perfectly  harmless  and  quiet,  and  always  looked  so  ashamed  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  send  him  away.  There  was  one  who  came 
rather  too  much  covered  with  jewelry  and  I  almost  turned  him  away, 
but  he  was  very  young,  and  1  made  up  my  mind  to  try  him  for  a 
week ;  he  paid  in  advance,  and  next  week  the  same,  but  he  got  no 
work.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  he  came 
to  ma  with  his  gold  studs  and  offered  them  for  his  board  for  one 
more  week.  I  told  him  I  would  wait,  but  he  grew  so  angry  I  had  to 
take  them.  By  next  week  he  got  a  place,  and  was  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  month;  he  walked  there  and  back  every  day;  it  was  a 
long  way  down  town,  and  he  had  no  car-fare  ;  he  would  not  take  it 
from  me.  Before  the  month  was  up  he  was  dismissed,  and  they 
refused  to  pay  him  ;  he  had  no  means  to  compel  them,  but  the 
debt  he  owed  me  troubled  him  more  ihan  the  loss  of  his  place. 
Then  he  forced  a  ring  on  me,  and  next  week  another,  and  by-and- 
by  his  watch.  He  would  not  pawn  them,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
rather  have  me  sell  them  than  do  it  himself.  I  never  did  sell  them, 
of  course,  and  after  two  years  he  got  on  better  and  sent  me  some 
money,  and  I  sent  him  the  trinkets.  Another  man  did  all  the  rough 
work  of  the  house  for  us  for  eight  months  for  his  board  and  room, 
and  worked  eleven  hours  in  a  shop  besides,  because  his  wages  only 
just  kept  his  sister  in  a  hospital  all  that  time.  Some  people  came 
to  me,  and  though  they  paid  irregularly  and  very  low  prices,  kept 
talking  of  the  rich  people  they  knew,  and  the  great  people  they  were 
related  to,  and  the  nice  houses  they  had  lived  in,  and  the  number 
of  servants  they  had  kept,  and  the  crests  of  their  families  in  the  old 
country,  &c,,  &c.,  to  match.  One  man  went  out  every  evening  in 
cleaned  yellow  kid-gloves  with  a  gilt-headed  cane,  and  spent  his 
money  on  half-price  theatre-tickets  and  cheap  cigars.  His  neigh- 
bor, a  big,  burly,  downright  man,  who  never  was  out  after  seven 
in    the    evening,  nor    in    bed    after   five    in  the  morning,   and  who 
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boasted  of  his  growing  tannery  business,  always  declared  the  kid- 
glove  man  went  to  entrap  a  rich  wife  and  make  her  believe  he  was 
a  down-town  banker's  clerk  (he  worked  in  a  soap-factory  at  Hunter's 
Point).  But  I  might  go  on  forever  with  this  catalogue  ;  and  I  only 
want  to  tell  young  people  who  find  the  landlady  looking  sour  at 
times,  that  her  place  is  not  more  comfortable  than  theirs,  and  that 
they  should  make  allowances  for  a  poor  woman  who  is  often  driven 
from  pillar  to  post." 

"  If  money  troubles  were  everything,"  said  a  moody  man  at  the 
table,  "you  would  all  be  quarrelling  who  was  the  worst  off  among 
you.     But  you  might  be  rich  in  money,  and  yet  broken  and  worthless." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  the  host  whispered  to  me :  "  He  was  to 
have  been  married  to  a  very  nice  girl,  but  she  jilted  him  and  married 
one  who  was  much  richer  than  he  —  a  very  common  case,  but  none 
the  less  sad.  It  has  broken  his  life,  and  destroyed  his  faith  in 
woman." 

"And  those  silent  people  not  far  from  us?  I  should  judge  them 
to  be  heart-sick  rather  than  in  want.     Am  I  right?"  I  said. 

■  "  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  That  child  is  an  orphan,  but  poor  too  ;  her 
father  and  mother  both  died  from  drink  ;  and  that  pale  woman  next 
her,  who  is  not  poor,  is  more  wretphed  yet,  for  her  husband  neglects 
her.  He  does  not  ill-treat  her,  but  he  simply  cares  nothing  for  her ; 
and  she  is  not  one  to  retaliate  by  going  into  society  and  flirting  with 
others.  She  is  dying  of  a' broken  heart  —  that  is  all.  And  see  those 
two  whom  nothing  seems  to  affect.  They  had  one  only  son,  and  he 
was  killed  last  month.  I  think  they  are  only  waiting  to  die  together 
and  go  to  him." 

"  That  sort  of  suffering  is  worse,  but  it  does  not  make  such  a  show," 
I  said. 

"  No,  but  there  is  worse  than  that  again,"  my  friend  answered. 
"  See,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  that  man  with  an  uneasy  eye  ;  he  is 
out  of  his  element,  and  only  some  subtle  fascination,  I  believe,  made 
him  come  here  against  his  will.  He  has  never  done  anything  that 
can  bring  him  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  but  I  had  rather  be  a 
prisoner  than  take  his  place  in  life.  His  conscience  is  restless  ;  and 
every  morning  when  he  wakes,  depend  upon  it,  he  feels  the  same  dull 
oppression  that  we  do  two  or  three  times  in  our  lives,  the  first  morning 
after  a  death  or  a  great  misfortune." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Set  traps  for  the  feet  of  others.  In  old  times,  legends  say,  men 
sold  their  own  souls  ;  he  has  sold  those  of  others.  And  anciently,  to 
trample  on  the  cross  was  the  worst  sacrilege  a  man  could  commit ; 
but  he  has  trampled  beneath  his  feet  the  very  image  of  God,  the 
Spirit  that  made  his  victims  the  children  and  heirs  of  God.  In  the 
world,  such  as  he  are  called  '  men  about  town.'  I  need  not  tell  you 
more." 

I  looked  at  him  ;  but  if  he  had  killed  the  spirit  in  others,  surely  it 
refused  to  be  entirely  killed  in  himself,  for  he  had  the  most  uncom- 
fortable, furtive,  hurried  way  of  looking  round  and  then  down,  as  if 
he  constantly  expected  some  one  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
take  him  prisoi.er.     In  strange  contrast  with  him,  his  guilty  look  and 
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his  faultless  dress,  was  his  neighbor,  a  woman  with  a  faded  shawl  and 
a  soiled,  rakish  bonnet,  brazen  face  and  dirty  hands.  Her  dress  was 
little  better  than  rags,  and  she  had  something  about  her  which  spelt, 
as  plainly  as  if  she  wore  a  printed  badge,  "  Five  Points."  No 
teaching,  no  help,  no  good  example,  had  ever  come  to  her  ;  no  chance, 
as  she  might  have  put  it  herself,  of  lifting  herself  out  of  the  gutter. 
We  wondered  what  she  could  have  to  be  thankful  for  ;  but  for  that 
matter,  many  of  the  other  guests  seemed  to  have  as  little.  This  was 
explained  to  us  later  on,  and  the  lesson  was  as  much  needed  as  it 
was  by  the  recipients  of  our  odd  friend's  bounty.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  all  the  guests  ;  as  we  said  before,  they  were  of  all  degrees, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social,  for  even  the  very  rich  were  represented 
by  a  woman  in  Parisian  dinner-dress,  who  sat  between  two  men  of 
the  homeless  kind,  the  lay-figures  of  society.  The  group  was  charac- 
teristic. She  was  more  hopeless-looking  than  her  neighbors,  and  the 
blank  on  her  face  was  almost  as  palpable  as  on  that  of  the  so-called 
philosopher  at  the  host's  left  side. 

"  Has  she  too  no  faith  ?  "  we  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  quite  so  bad,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "but  only  one  step  removed 
from  that  state,  for  she  has  no  work  ;  no  object  but  pleasure  ever 
stirs  her." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  gather  all  these  together?  "  we  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  That  was  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  my  scheme,"  said  our 
friend.  "  Some  I  sent  for,  some  I  brought  myself  ;  I  met  some  in  the 
street,  and  others  I  had  much  trouble  to  hunt  up.  It  was  delightful 
to  feel  that  there  was  one  thing  that  did  seem  worth  a  little  exertion. 
I  was  thinking  of  this  for  some  time,  and  I  noted  down  several  I 
knew,  whom  misfortune  had  unmistakably  marked  as  her  own  ;  then 
I  walked  the  streets,  and  passing  the  people,  I  looked  narrowly  at 
them,  speculating  about  the  homes  they  had,  and  trying  to  read  their 
hearts  through  their  faces.  I  stopped  at  a  sewing-machine  establish- 
ment, where  nearly  a  hundred  machines  were  going  at  once  ;  it  was 
on  a  corner,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a  wall  of  plate-glass  between 
me  and  the  girls.  All  those  near  these  windows  were  pretty,  and  wore 
coquettish  ribbons  in  their  frizzed  hair.  Each  sat  in  an  increasing 
pile  of  soft  silk-ties  of  radiant  colors,  and  the  effect  was  very  pretty. 
I  went  in,  and  in  the  further  and  darker  corners  were  plain,  sallow 
girls,  with  their  hair,  whether  untidy  or  tidy,  all  tucked  away  very 
unpretendingly.  Their  dress  was  shabby  and  their  boots  old.  They 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  a  disgrace  to  the  establishment,  if  they 
had  not  happened  to  be  practised  workers  and  valuable  hands. 
Besides,  their  necessities  were  such  as  to  force  them  to  take  lower 
wages  in  consideration  of  their  plainness  of  feature  and  of  dress,  and 
the  establishment  found  this  very  generous  distribution  of  labor  work 
uncommonly  well  in  the  interest  of  its  coffers.  I  chose  some  of  these 
girls  for  my  Thanksgiving  feast ;  I  wish  I  could  have  taken  them  all. 
I  walked  through  courts  filled  with  tenement-houses,  where  hardly  a 
word  was  heard  unaccompanied  by  a  curse  or  an  oath,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  choose  any  one  who  was  more  wretched  and  more  un-get- 
at-able  to  any  sense  of  joy  and  peace  than  another.     I  picked   up  a 
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few,  the  most  hardened  and  despairing  I  could  find.  To  some  I  sent 
formal  invitations  by  post.  I  knew  it  would  please  them  ;  the  invi- 
tation itself,  put  in  language  they  had  not  known  for  years,  would  be 
more  of  a  blessing  than  the  mere  feast  to  which  they  were  bidden. 
To  others  I  sent  invitations,  knowing  that  though  these  were  the  first 
social  messages  they  had  ever  received,  yet  to  get  an  implied  recog- 
nition of  the  possible  future  that  still  awaited  them,  would  be  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  man  too  short  to  look  over  a  wall  into  a 
beautiful  garden.  The  moral  pleasure  given,  or  the  self-respect  in- 
duced by  these  invitations,  is  more  than  half  the  boon  of  my  Thanks- 
giving feast.  To  a  few,  the  mere  animal  filling  is  much  ;  but  then  to 
those  far  sunk  in  the  mud,  animal  comfort  must  precede  a  moral  im- 
pression. When  you  go  among  what  are  called  the  dangerous 
classes,  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  in  declaiming  about  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  before  you  had  propitiated  them  with  clean, 
wholesome  food,  medicine  for  the  sick,  new  bread  for  the  children, 
milk  for  the  babies,  and  a  clean  cloth  for  the  table  and  clean  sheets 
for  the  bed.  When  people  are  comfortable  they  like  to  listen  to 
good  talk  ;  and  when  you  have  laid  the  foundation  in  the  corporeal 
works  of  mercy,  you  may  safely  begin  the  superstructure  of  the 
spiritual'.  Now  perhaps  you  think  these  people  are  too  busy  thinking 
about  their  individual  troubles  to  be  thankful  at  all,  and  that  to  be 
comfortable  w^^  day  in  the  year  is  hardly  worth  being  thankful  for  ; 
or  that  some  of  them  are  so  sunk  in  a  misery  that  cannot  be  got  at, 
that  it  matters  nothing  to  them  to  have  their  bodies  filled  and  warmed. 
Something  of  all  this  is  true.  Indeed,  the  physical  parts  of  their  trials 
are  really  the  least,  and  the  physical'reward  of  a  good  feast  also  com- 
paratively small.  Some  of  them  dine  well  every  day  of  their  lives, 
and  yet  have  no  pleasure  in  it  or  anything  else.  Those  who  do  not, 
find  more  pleasure  in  the  comfort,  the  security,  the  absence  of 
anxiety  to-night,  than  in  the  mere  abundance  of  food.  Those  who 
are  poor  do  not  mind  the  hard  beds,  the  hard  work,  the  scanty  fare 
they  get  ;  but  they  do  mind  the  uncertainty  of  their  lives,  the  lack  of 
a  home,  the  want  of  appreciation  of  themselves,  the  want  of  sympathy 
and  understanding,  the  cold  drawing  back  of  the  prosperous,  the 
divided  attention,  the  social  slights,  the  fair  words  and  no  deeds,  the 
barren  good-wishes  —  in  one  word,  the  whole  repellent  attitude  of  the 
world.  Those  who  are  rich  feel  the  emptiness  of  conventional 
society,  the  weariness  of  doing  nothing,  the  lack  of  real  interest. 
That  is  a  worse  state  than  any  other  —  worse  even  than  repeated  dis- 
appointments. Those  who  are  clever  among  my  guests,  would  gladly 
be  poor  all  their  lives  if  they  could  secure  attention  for  the  works  of 
their  brain.  It  is  not  physical  distress  that  makes  the  real  ills  of 
life,  nor  is  it  physical  prosperity  that  makes  a  man  happy  and 
thankful ;  but  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  stepping-stone  to  ease  of  mind, 
so  much  only  is  it  really  prized." 

"  But  there  is  something  higher  than  mere  ease  of  mind,  or  even 
appreciation  and  encouragement,"  we  said.  "  Do  you  suppose  you 
can  provide  that  too  at  your  feast?  " 

"I  hope  so;  at  least  we  can  make  an  approach  to  it.  Those  few 
whose   trouble   lies  further  than  poverty,  and   deeper  than   lack  of 
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sympathy  from  others,  or  confidence  in  themselves  ;  those  whose 
burden  is  an  uneasy  conscience,  have  come  here,  I  conjecture,  rather 
out  of  curiosity.  But  I  did  not  mean  that  even  they  should  leave 
without  learning  a  lesson.  Do  you  see  that  old  man  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  opposite  us?  He  has  peace  enough  to  bathe  us  all  in  it, 
patience  enough  and  joy  enough  to  share  with  us  all.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  read,  but  he  knows  the  thing  that  Saint  Paul  counted  a 
higher  knowledge  than  all  his  Hebrew  learning  and  his  Greek  subtlety, 
'Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified.'  He  had  a  great  misfortune  in  his 
youth  —  no  matter  what  it  was  —  and  if  ever  there  was  a  child  of 
God,  fashioned  by  God's  own  hands,  and  chastened  in  His  own  way, 
it  is  he." 

Here  the  host  stepped  forward,  and  raising  his  voice,  continued, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  all : — "  There  is  one  among  you,  my  friends, 
who  has  no  word  to  speak  of  his  troubles  or  his  disappointments,  and 
yet  his  troubles,  as  the  world  goes,  have  been  harder  to  bear  than 
all  yours,  save  those  miseries  born  of  guilt.  I  did  not  ask  him  be- 
cause he  was  unfortunate,  but  because  I  needed  something  you  could 
all  join  in  being  thankful  for.  He  has  that  treasure  ;  he  has  the 
secret  which  would  turn  all  your  misery  into  joy,  as  the  old  alchemists 
boasted  of  turning  base  metals  into  gold.  He  will  not  speak  of  him- 
self: he  will  not  even  speak  to  you.  If  you  see  one  who  is  silent  and 
has  been  so  all  the  evening,  it  is  he  whom  I  mean.  He  has  sometimes 
told  me  things  which  I  know  can  be  useful  to  you  also,  and  which  I 
should  be  selfish  in  keeping  to  myself.  I  should  have  done  very  little 
for  you  all,  if  I  had  brought  you  here  only  to  ape  the  ancient  custom 
of  material  bounty  extended  to  all  classes  to-day.  But  instead  of 
showing  you  only  a  full  board,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  not 
keep  you  from  starving  again  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  brought 
you  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth,  to  look  at,  to  handle, 
and  to  imitate  (for  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  you  to  imitate  him) — 
a  happy  man. 

"You  are  looking  for  him?  He  is  old,  poor,  silent,  and  as  the 
world  would  add,  ignorant,  sad  and  lonely.  But  listen  to  what  he 
once  told  me : — '  There  is  some  one  who  breathes,  who  moves,  who 
flows,  who  burns,  who  converses,  unknown  to  me,  constantly  with  me. 
I  feel  him  well  \  I  hear  him  well  ;  sometimes,  even,  I  answer  him,  in 
my  heart.  But  it  is  a  speech  without  words,  which  we  understand 
without  having  been  at  school,  and  read  without  having  learned  to 
read  in  books.  It  is  low  and  indistinct,  like  the  sound  of  deep  water 
in  the  pools  of  the  abyss,  and  nevertheless  it  keeps  me  company  and 
consoles  me  like  a  friend  by  the  chimney-corner  at  night.'  That  is 
one  of  the  pillars  that  uphold  the  world  for  him  —  his  trust  in  God. 
Now  here  is  the  other,  which  concerns  you  most ;  for  if  you  can  imi- 
tate that,  the  first  will  come  as  its  natural  consequence.  '  I  have 
here,  in  my  heart,  and  not  in  my  head  —  the  head  has  vertigoes,  the 
head  deceives,  as  we 'say  j  but  the  heart  never  goes  round,  and  the 
conscience  does  not  deceive  —  I  have  here  a  heart  and  a  conscience, 
which  have  two  voices,  low,  but  clear,  and  which  say  to  me,  this  is 
good,  this  is  bad  ;  this  is  just,  this  is  unjust ;  this  is  right,  this  is 
wrong;   and  that  which  is  good,  just,  and  right  —  that  is  the  will  of 
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God.'  This  is  his  trust  in  conscience.  But  I,  rather  to  convince 
ni3'self  than  to  perplex  him,  asked  him  again  :  '  How  do  you  know 
this?'  And  here  was  his  answer,  which  we  all  might  have  made,  for 
every  one  of  us  has  experienced  the  truth  of  it :  'I  have  no  need  to 
know  it,  because  I  feel  it.  When  I  hurt  myself  with  my  hammer, 
and  my  flesh  suffers  and  bleeds,  I  have  no  need  to  prove  that  I  have 
hurt  myself;  is  it  not  so.?  I  simply  feel  it.  Well,  in  the  same  way, 
when  I  have  hurt  my  soul  by  not  following  the  will  of  God,  I  do  not 
need  to  prove  it  to  myself ;  I  feel  it  strongly  enough,  and  my  soul 
cries  and  bleeds  within  me,  like  my  flesh  under  my  hammer.'*  He 
said  much  more,  but  that  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to-night." 

The  host  ceased,  and  we  noticed  that  there  was  one  guest  less  at 
the  table.  He  had  gone,  but  no  one  spoke.  The  uneasy-looking 
man  and  the  wearied  blank-faced  woman,  the  two  who  sat  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  host,  the  woman  in  rags,  and  many  others,  were  pale 
and  thoughtful.  A  sentence  we  had  lately  read  came  to  our  minds 
as  we  watched  their  faces.  It  was  not  as  complete  a  taking  by  storm 
as  the  sentence  implies,  but  it  was  a  beginning  in  that  direction. 
"The  violent  irruption  of  rightful  thoughts  is  the  return  home  of  a 
man  who  is  without  his  key,  and  who  climbs  honestly  over  his  own 
wall."  The  cripple  looked  as  if  he  understood  his  host  better  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  as  if  he  were  nearer  the  standard  of  the  old, 
silent  man  who  had  slipped  away.     The  giver  of  the  feast  went  on  : 

"To  live  by  this  rule  of  my  friend,  needs  two  things,  grace  and  a 
real  resolve.  The  first  is  never  wanting.  You  can  reckon  on  it, 
whenever  and  as  long  as  you  make  up  your  mind  to  furnish  the  other 
thing,  a  fixed  resolve.  Say  I  will  and  stick  to  it.  You  think  some- 
times that  you  do  say  it ;  I  tell  you,  you  never  have.  I  never  have  ; 
and  that  is  why,  up  to  this,  I  have  had  no  aim,  and  no  happiness  in 
life.  I  am  not  too  old  to  begin  now,  and  most  of  you  are  much 
younger  than  I.  This  is  no  day  for  preaching  sermons,  but  every 
day  is  good  for  making  resolutions  ;  and  I  tell  you,  if  you  keep  to 
this  one,  which  we  "are  all  going  to  make  together,  next  Thanksgiving 
will  find  us  a  much  happier  and  nobler  set  of  people.  A  great  poet 
has  said,  'Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all  ; '  but  we  v/ill, 
with  grace  to  help  us,  improve  the  quotatioA  thus,  '  Conscience  doth 
make  conquerors  of  us  all.'  " 

A  few  of  the  guests  hung  back,  undecided  what  to  do,  ashamed  to 
say  no,  and  afraid  to  say  yes.  Some  moved  up  to  thank  the  host 
cordially  for  the  help  he  had  given  them,  the  path  he  had  opened  ; 
and  the  poor  woman  in  rags,  no  longer  brazen-faced,  but  with  a 
certain  dogged  hurry,  as  if  afraid  to  be  dragged  back  by  invisible 
hands  into  the  gutter,  was  the  first  to  pronounce  the  unusual  pledge. 
Others  came  up,  with  brightening  faces,  looking  as  though  the  very 
effort  had  braced  them  ;  and  others,  calm  and  steadfast,  seemed  to 
be  doing  the  one  thing  which  they  had  come  so  near  doing  very  often, 
and  yet  had  as  often  just  fallen  short  of  doing.  In  the  confusion  a 
few  stole  away,  looking  back  as  though  they  longed  to  follow  the  rest, 
and  their  faces  more  wretched  than  when  they  had  sat  down,  but  the 

*This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  passage,  and  the  next,  are  all  adapted  from  the  French,  and  owe 
to  this  their  rather  unusual  ring,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  and  homely  story. 
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one  who  sat  at  the  host's  right  hand  was  not  among  the  backsliders. 
He  was  the  last  to  say  "  I  will,"  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  terribly 
in  earnest. 

Then,  as  silence  fell  and  the  guests  disappeared,  our  eyes  saw  no 
longer  a  large,  loaded  table,  but  a  dark  library  one  full  of  books,  and 
heavy  green  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  the  voice  of  our  odd  friend 
was  ringing  with  a  decided,  joyous  tone  as  he  said  :  "  That  is  what  we 
propose  to  do  next  year." 

We  had  never  heard  him  speak  so  excitedly,  and  the  sound  roused 
us.  It  was  only  then  that  we  realised  —  and  he  himself  only  did  so 
now,  so  absorbed  in  his  scheme  had  he  been  —  that  we  had  not 
assisted  at  a  veritable,  tangible  banquet,  but  talked  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  our  longings  and  imaginings  were  facts.  But  could 
not  something  like  this  be  done,  if  not  literally,  yet  in  a  certain 
sense,  metaphorically?  We  hear  too  much  of  physical  want  and 
physical  plenty,  and  to  restore  self-respect  is  even  better  than  to  fill 
with  bread.  But,  understand,  that  though  in  many  instances  the 
latter  can  be  done  without  the  former,  in  most,  on  the  contrary,  the 
former  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  latter.  And  though  Thanks- 
giving is  a  good  day  to  begin  things,  still  every  day  may  become  a 
thanksgiving  for  those  who  seek  out  the  hungry  (both  in  body  and 
in  spirit)  to  feed,  and  the  naked  to  clothe. 

B.  M. 
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WELL,  men  may  talk  as  much  as  they  choose 
About  their  dislike  of  the  other  sex  ; 
They've  a  hankering  they  never  lose, 
After  the  creatures  that  worry  and  vex, 

I've  known  men  to  curse  most  fearfully 
All  women,  from  Eve  to  the  present  day, 

And  ride,  a  petticoat  just  to  see. 

For  half-a-day's  journey  out  of  their  way. 

When  women  are  few  and  far  apart, 

Men  cotton  to  things  with  womanish  ways  ; 

For  each  has  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart, — 
In  fact,  in  the  long  run  I  think  it  pays. 
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If  nothing  else  should  their  fancy' win, 

The  men  of  the  frontier  will  sometimes  let 
Their  tenderer  feelings  centre  in 

The  love  of  some  boy,  like  the  "  Frontier  Pet." 

A  smooth-faced  voung  fellow,  tall  and  slim, 

With  girlish  manners,  a  diffident  hand, 
Yet  brave  as  the  best.     We  tied  to  him, 

As  soon  as  he  came  in  our  border  band. 

The  south  wind  sighed  o'er  the  prairie  land. 
And  kissed  its  wild  roses  one  morn  in  June  ; 

The  Pet  rode  out  alone  from  our  band, 
To  capture  some  game  ere  the  sun  marked  noon. 

The  sun  rose  high  and  the  sun  sank  low, 

All  the  boys  in  the  camp  began  to  fret  ; 
And  now  and  then  one  "  would  like  to  know 

What  the  deuce  had  gone  with  the  Frontier  Pet." 

The  west  wind  swept  o'er  the  prairie  flowers. 
And  the  .moon  swung  high  in  the  eastern  sky  ; 

Some  men  rode  out  from  that  camp  of  ours, 
To  bring  home  the  Pet,  or  to  find  out  why. 

We  found  the  boy  near  the  redskin  trail, 

With  a  great  red  place  on  his  fair  young  head  ; 

A  'Rapahoe  arrow  told  the  tale. 

While  the  moon  looked  down  on  his  body  —  dead. 

You  see  that  lot  of  long  tresses  there. 

Hung  up  on  the  wall  near  my  friend,  the  gun  ? 

A  fair  collection  of  locks  of  hair  — 
They  are  'Rapahoe  top- knots,  every  one. 

Harry  J.  Shellman. 
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SOVEREIGNTY. 


II. 
Its  Rights  and  Powers. 

THE  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  are  in  one  sense  con- 
vertible terms.  If  by  "  rights  "  we  mean  what  are  prohibited 
"by  no  human  law,  and  can  be  done  without  incurring  legal  responsi- 
bility, then  since  sovereignty  is  amenable  to  no  earthly  authority,  its 
rights  are  measured  by,  or  rather  identical  with,  its  physical  capacity 
to  execute  its  will.  If  (to  put  extreme  cases)  the  sovereign  sees 
proper  to  put  men  to  death  without  accusation  or  trial,  confiscate 
their  property,  or  arbitrarily  deprive  them  of  personal  liberty,  as 
there  is  no  human  authority  competent  to  prevent  such  acts,  they 
must  in  the  sense  mentioned  be  deemed  rightful.  Against  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  however  tyrannical  and  despotic,  against  its 
decrees,  however  unjust,  against  its  acts,  however  cruel,  there  is  no 
appeal.  As  respects  the  citizen,  its  judgments  are  final,  its  acts 
irremediable. 

But  the  use  of  the  word  in  so  broad  a  sense  leads  to  error  and  pro- 
duces confusion  between  ideas  naturally  and  logically  distinct.  Sov- 
ereigns like  individu.xls  are  subject  to  the  immutable  moral  law  ;  but 
to  apply  the  word  "rights"  to  whatever  in  virtue  of  their  physical 
omnipotence  they  can  effect,  is  to  leave  ourselves  without  appropriate 
language  to  discriminate  between  the  moral  and  immoral  character- 
istics of  their  acts.  A  better  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  use  the  word 
"  powers  "  to  designate  whatever  the  sovereign  can  do  by  reason  of 
its  physical  omnipotence,  and  confine  the  term  "rights"  to  what  it 
can  do  in  virtue  of  its  moral  capacity.  Edmund  Burke  uses  the 
phrases  "  abstract  right "  and  "  moral  right "  as  synonymous,  the 
first  with  power,  in  the  broad  sense,  the  latter  with  rightful  and  just 
power.  But  in  addition  to  misapplying  the  word  "  right "  to  what 
may  be  essentially  wrong,  these  terms  fail  to  distinguish  between 
conceptions  logically  dissimilar.  To  say  that  the  sovereign  has  the 
abstract  but  not  the  moral  right  to  execute  a  man  without  trial,  owing 
to  the  arbitrary  meaning  attached  to  the  words,  leaves  the  under- 
standing without  any  clear  notion  of  the  distinction  intended  to  be 
expressed.  But  to  say  that  it  has  the  power  but  not  the  right  to  do 
so,  conveys  to  the  mind  in  a  single  sentence  the  true  character  of 
the  act,  and  distinguishes  accurately  between  physical  and  moral 
capacity.  Adopting  this  terminology,  we  say  that  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  are  absolute  and  wholly  unlimited,  except  by  the  physical 
inability  to  execute  its  will. 

The  purpose,  however,  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
limits  fixed  by  nature  or  the  constitution  of  society  to  the  rights,  or 
rightful  powers  of  sovereignty.  As  already  intimated,  sovereigns 
are  subject  to  the  moral  code  as  established  by  human  reason.     To 
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assert  that  society  is  exempt  from  obedience  to  those  precepts  of 
morality  which  are  obhgatory  on  all  of  its  members,  is  to  utter  a 
glaring  absurdity.  We  assume  therefore,  without  argument,  that  no 
sovereign  has  the  right  to  do  that  which  is  essentially  wrong  or  con- 
flicts with  natural  justice.  But  there  are  other  restrictions  on  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign,  growing  out  of  its  primary  rela- 
tions to  its  citizens  or  subjects,  rather  than  from  the  obligations  of 
morality,  and  to  these  we  desire  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

In  our  former  number,  we  speak  of  sovereignty  as  being  inherent 
in  the  community  or  body-politic.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  comes 
into  being  as  a  necessary  incident  to  and  co-existing  with  the 
community,  and  not  that  it  is  self-existent.  To  say  that  it  is  inherent, 
is  not  to  deny  that  it  is  primarily  derivative.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
community,  but  the  community  itself  is  in  one  sense  derivative,  and 
sovereignty  with  it.  Intelligence  is  inherent  in  man,  but  man  himself 
with  all  his  attributes  is  the  creature  of  another  and  higher  power. 
In  like  manner  sovereignty  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  causes 
which  originate  the  community,  and  springs  into  being  with  it.  To 
attain  therefore  to  a  just  conception  of  the  rightful  limitations  on 
sovereign  power,  we  miist  go  back  to  the  origin  of  society,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  the  natural  rights  of  individuals 
became  merged  in  the  obligation  of  social  obedience. 

It  may  be  true,  as  contended  by  some,  that  man  never  existed  in  a 
pure  state  of  nature,  or  out  of  all  relation  to  his  fellow-men.  But  this 
only  proves  that  men  never  came  together  upon  any  express  terms  of 
union.  It  does  not  show  that  society  is  not  founded  upon  some 
m///>c/ understanding  between  its  constituent  units,  having  reference 
to  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  powers  rightfully  vested  in  the  entire 
body.  Geometers  know  that  in  nature  no  point  without  occupying 
space,  no  line  without  breadth,  and  no  surface  without  thickness, 
ever  actually  existed.  Yet  the  conception  of  position  without  refer- 
ence to  extension,  and  of  extension  in  one  direction  onl}',  they  know 
to  be  logically  just,  and  their  reasoning  therefore  sound  and  conclu- 
sive. In  like  manner,  although  mankind  may  have  never  existed  in 
a  pure  state  of  nature,  the  conception  of  the  individual  out  of  all 
relations  to  society  is  perfectly  just  and  logical.  In  other  words,  the 
consideration  of  man  and  his  rights  as  an  individual,  logically  ante- 
dates the  consideration  of  him  and  his  privileges  as  a  member  of 
society. 

Since  the  powers  and  rights  of  an  individual  in  a  pure  state  of 
nature  are  only  limited  by  his  physical  incapacity,  we  must  suppose 
that  as  a  member  of  society  he  has  voluntarily  divested  himself  of  all 
of  those  natural  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of  which  would  or  might 
become  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  he  does  by  means  of  an  implied  agreement  with  each  and  all  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  which  we  have  once  before  applied  the  name  of 
the  "social  contract."  This  social  contract  differs  essentially  from 
the  '' origi?ial  contract"  of  Mr.  Locke  and  his  disciples.  According 
to  them,  the  original  contract  was  an  implied  agreement  between  the 
ruler  or  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ruled  or  governed 
on  the  other.     But  this  manifestly  presupposes  that  government  has 
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an  existence  independent  of  the  will  of  the  community,  whereas  in 
fact  it  is  but  the  creature  of  the  community.  (9//r  "  social  contract" 
has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  government ;  but  the  parties 
thereto  are  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  community.  By  this 
they  are  understood  to  stipulate  not  only  as  respects  the  natural 
rights  which  each  surrenders,  but  also  as  regards  the  powers  which 
the  mass  regarded  as  a  unit  or  body-politic  shall  rightfully  exercise; 
and  it  is  these  powers  which  constitute  the  rights  or  just  powers  of  the 
sovereign.  The  extent  of  those  powers  must  ordinarily  be  determined 
by  the  necessities  of  the  community.  For  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
suppose  that  the  members  of  the  community  have  mutually  consented 
to  the  exercise  of  all  powers  which  are  7iecessary  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve the  peace,  wellbeing  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  body.  Even 
those  powers  which  are  regarded  as  convenient,  though  not  strictly 
necessary,  may  often  be  supposed  to  have  been  vested  in  the  community 
by  the  social  contract.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  power  to  do 
an  act  essentially  immoral  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  granted. 
We  will  add,  that  inasmuch  as  the  great  aim  of  the  individual  upon 
entering  into  society  is  to  promote  and  preserye  justice,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  ever  consented  to  the  perpetration  by  the  community 
of  any  act  essentially  unjust.  But  we  can  attain  to  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  just  powers  of  sovereignty  by  reference  to  particular  cases, 
than  by  reasoning  from  general  maxims. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  certain  theorists  to  deny  the  right'of  the  com- 
munity to  inflict  the  death-penalty;  because,  they  say,  the  individual 
in  a  state  of  nature  has  no  power  over  his  own  life,  and  can  not  have 
granted  to  the  community  a  power  which  he  did  not  himself  possess. 
This  reasoning  would  be  just  and  sound,  were  the  right  derived  from 
the  individual  himself  who  is  thus  punished.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  in  fact  derived,  not  from  him,  but  from  his  fellow-mem- 
bers of  society.  In  a  state  of  nature  each  of  these  has  the  right  of 
self-defence  unlimited  and  unimpaired.  Upon  entering  into  society 
he  partly  divests  himself  of  this  right  and  transfers  it  to  the  com- 
munity, which  thus  becomes  bound  to  do  for  him  what  he  formerly 
did  for  himself.  Man  in  society  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  in 
kind  and  degree  as  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  ditference  is  that  the 
duty  and  right,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  were  personal,  are  in  the 
social  state  transferred  to  the  body-politic.  But  not  only  is  the  duty 
of  giving  protection  thus  vested  in  the  community,  but  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  mode  of  giving  it  also;  and  if  the  death-penalty  is 
shown  to  be  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  crime,  the  community 
has  the  undoubted  right  to  inflict  it.  Of  course,  the  necessity  should 
appear,  if  not  certain,  at  least  probable.  By  a  similar  train  of  reason- 
ing, the  right  of  the  community  to  deprive  dangerous  persons  of  their 
personal  liberty,  for  life  or  some  shorter  term,  may  be  vindicated. 

Since  individual  ownership  is  in  a  great  degree  the  offspring  of 
social  institutions,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  community  has  the 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  with  the  citizen's  property.  But  this  is  not 
true,  or  only  partially  true.  The  citizen,  we  must  remember,  not  only 
enters  into  society  for  the  sake  of  protection  to  his  reserved  natural 
rights,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  certain  purely  social  rights  and  advan- 
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tages.  In  truth,  these  last  must  be  deemed  to  constitute  his  principal 
motive  ;  and  it  would  be  in  fraud  of  the  social  compact  were  they  to 
be  held  and  enjoyed  by  a  tenure  more  precarious  than  his  reserved 
natural  rights.  Hence,  no  citizen  can  be  rightfully  deprived  of  his 
property  without  some  just  and  adequate  cause.  Although  he  holds 
it  under  the  protection  and  guaranty  of  the  sovereign,  he  does  not 
hold  it  at  the  latter's  will.  Even  in  case  of  necessity,  if  the  sovereign 
takes  and  appropriates  an  individual's  property,  it  ought  in  some  way 
to  divide  the  burden  of  the  loss  between  the  members  of  the  whole 
community.  For,  as  we  must  assume,  no  man  by  the  social  contract 
undertakes  to  contribute  more  than  his  fair  proportion  to  the  support 
and  defence  of  the  community,  and  to  exact  more  would  be  in  contra- 
vention of  its  implied  terms,  as  well  as  manifestly  unjust. 

Again,  by  the  same  social  contract,  individuals  may  be  presumed  to 
have  undertaken  to  contribute  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  entire  community, 
but  not  for  the  benefit  of  other  individuals.  Hence  any  law,  though 
proceeding  directly  from  the  sovereign,  which  either  discriminates 
between  classes  of  persons  when  raising  contributions  for  the  use  of 
the  community,  or  raises  such  contributions  for  the  direct  or 
indirect  benefit  of  pther  classes  than  those  subjected  to  the  burden, 
is  manifestly  unjust,  and  in  conflict  with  the  rightful  powers  of  the 
sovereign.  The  State  may,  if  it  chooses,  in  case  of  necessity,  appro- 
priate the  entire  wealth  of  .its  citizens  to  the  public  defence,  or  other 
use.  But  it  cannot  with  any  pretence  of  right  or  justice  take  the 
property  of  one  man  or  one  class  alone,  and  so  apply  it. 

I'he  question  of  how  far  the  State-or  community  is  endowed  with 
authority  to  control  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  is  one  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  anxious  and  angry  discussion  among 
thinkers,  and  occasioned  more  strife  in  the  world,  than  any  other  we 
can  now  call  to  mind.  And  yet  considered  merely  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  its  solution  would  appear  sufficiently  easy.  As  religious 
faith  is  a  matter  which  ordinarily  concerns  the  individual  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  Creator  alone,  it  would  prima  fade  seem  that  power  to 
dictate,  or  regulate  it,  lies  entirely  outside  of  the  mass  of  governmental 
powers,  which  upon  grounds  of  necessity  we  suppose  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  social  contract.  But  we  must  discriminate  between 
belief  and  practical  worship.  As  to  mere  faith  or  belief,  however 
outrageous,  we  can  conceive  of  no  case  in  which  the  community 
would  be  justified  in  interfering,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
breast  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  any 
opinion,  religious  or  otherwise,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  acts, 
would  be  gross  tyranny  and  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
But  acts  pei formed  under  pretext  of  religion  are  different.  So  long 
as  mere  belief  only  exists,  however  immoral  or  absurd  it  may  be, 
the  State  ought  not  to  interpose.  But  whenever  such  belief  is  followed 
by  acts  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  it  is  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  to  interpose  and  correct 
them.  And  in  correcting  the  acts,  it  may  possibly  go  further,  and 
as  a  means  of  prevention  prohibit  the  opinion.  Thus  a  man  may 
believe  that  private  property  is  sinful,  and  that  by  God's  law  all 
things  should  be  in  common.     So  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  mere 
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theoretical  speculation,  he  is  not  subjected  to  interference  ;  but  the 
moment  he  acts  on  his  belief  and  proceeds  to  appropriate  other 
people's  goods,  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere,  and  it  may  even 
take  steps,  not  only  to  punish  the  offence,  but  to  eradicate  the 
erroneous  opinion.  A  man  or  set  of  men  may  honestly  believe  that 
polygamy  is  recognised  by  Scripture  and  established  by  the  laws 
of  God.  So  long  as  they  do  not  undertake  to  practise  it,  they  do 
not  justly  subject  themselves  to  interference  from  the  community. 
But  whenever  they  attempt  to  violate  the  social  regulation  which 
limits  us  to  a  single  wife,  by  taking  to  themselves  a  number,  they 
become  objects  of  such  punishment  as  the  State  may  deem  proper 
to  inflict. 

The  foregoing  examples  will  serve  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the 
distinction  between  the  "  powers  "  and  "  rights  "  or  "  rightful  powers  " 
of  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  we 
are  possessed  of  no  infallible  guide  or  standard  for  ascertaining  what 
powers  are  rightful,  and  what  not,  in  any  given  case.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  no  revelation  upon  that  head  ;  and  we  have  no  reliance 
but  upon  our  own  weak  and  fallible  reason,  for  discriminating  between 
those  privileges  and  rights  which  men  reserved  to  themselves  upon 
entering  into  society,  and  those  they  yielded  up  for  the  common 
benefit.  It  may  also  be  well  in  this  connection  to  repeat  our  former 
remark,  that  if  the  sovereign  sees  proper  to  employ  a  power  not  em- 
braced within  its  rightful  ones,  if  for  instance  it  chooses  to  perpetrate 
an  act  of  gross  tyranny  and  injustice,  the  individual  citizen  has  no 
means  of  resisting  or  redressing  the  wrong.  The  political  armory 
supplies  him  with  no  weapon  of  defence. 

As  with  the  sovereign,  so  with  its  minister  and  agent,  Government. 
When  the  sovereign  constitutes  a  government,  it  either  limits  its 
authority  or  omits  to  do  so.  If  it  omits  to  do  so,  then  it  must  be 
taken  to  have  clothed  it  with  the  whole  of  its  own  powers.  If  it 
undertakes  to  limit  it,  then  outside  of  the  express  terms  of  the  limita- 
tion it  must  be  taken  to  have  delegated  its  entire  powers.  These  con- 
clusions seem  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  obvious  \  but  as  they  have 
been  disputed,  and  as  the  point  is  of  practical  importance,  we  shall 
consume  some  brief  space  in  an  effort  to  prove  their  soundness. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  government  established  without  express 
limitations  or  restrictions,  the  government  so  formed,  to  all  intents 
and  in  all  respects  represents  the  sovereign.  In  such  a  government 
there  is  no  authority  competent  to  determine,  nor  is  there  any 
grounds  for  determining,  that  any  one  power  has  been  granted  or 
withheld  in  preference  to  another.  There  is  no  test,  in  short,  by 
which  we  can  determine  between  the  granted  and  reserved  i^owers. 
In  governments  expressly  limited,  the  constitution  or  organic  law 
supplies  the  test,  and  the  judiciary  is  usually  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  determine  in  reference  to  that  test.  But  such  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  those  governments  not  bound  by  written  consti- 
tutions. If  this  be  disputed,  where,  we  ask,  in  such  government  is 
the  test  for  determining,  and  in  what  branch  of  the  government  is 
vested  the  authority  to  determine?  If  it  be  claimed  that  natural 
reason  or  the  moral  law  furnishes  a  test  or  standard  (as  has  been 
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claimed  by  some),  we  again  ask  who  is  to  judge  of  this  moral  law  or 
natural  reason?  Shall  the  law-making  power  be  the  judge?  and  if 
so,  will  its  judgments  bind  its  successors?  The  reply  to  this  must 
be  in  the  negative,  for  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  the  law-maker  of 
the  present  day  cannot  bind  the  law-maker  of  the  future.  Both  being 
equal  as  respects  power,  the  will  of  neither  is  in  a  proper  sense  para- 
mount as  regards  the  other. 

The  English  Parliament  furnishes  an  illustration  of  our  position. 
The  English  monarchy  is  more  limited,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
Europe  :  but  it  is  limited  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  not  by  restric- 
tions proceeding  directly  from  the  nation  or  sovereign.  But  the 
English  Government,  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is 
wholly  unlimited  and  unrestricted  by  any  fundamental  law  emanating 
from  the  sovereign  will.  Now,  it  is  true  that  certain  ancient  statutes 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  from  oppression,  have,  by 
lapse  of  time  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  their  favor,  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  in  some  degree  organic,  and  pro- 
hibitory of  legislation  conflicting  with  themselves.  But  the  sole 
restraint  these  enactments  exercise  is  of  a  moral  and  not  of  a  legal 
nature.  Should  the  English  Parliament  to-morrow  repeal  Magna 
Cha/ta.  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  we  know  of  no 
power  in  the  English  Constitution  competent  to  declare  the  repeal 
void.  A  future  Parliament. could  repeal  the  repealing  act,  and  there- 
by reinstate  the  original  laws,  but  further  than  this  nothing  can  be 
effected  by  counter-legislation.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  a  gov- 
ernment not  subject  to  express  constitutional  restrictions,  the  legis- 
lative department  has  no  legitimate  capacity  to  avoid  its  own  previous 
acts  by  declaring  them  repugnant  to  the  original  grant  from  the  sov- 
ereign.    At  most  its  declaration  only  binds  itself. 

And  if  the  legislature  is  not  endowed  with  this  power,  d.  forlioriy 
the  executive  and  judiciary  are  not  so  endowed.  For,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  explain,  in  countries  having  no  express  organic  law,  the 
mass  of  sovereign  powers  necessarily  falls  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government.  Even  where  written  constitutions  exist,  the 
residual  mass  of  such  powers,  that  is  the  mass  not  specially  delegated 
to   other   departments,  must  be  exercised   by  the  law-making  power. 

In  governments  of  the  first  kind,  in  fact,  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  legislative,  and  it  follows 
that  if  the  latter  has  not  the  power  mentioned,  its  two  subordinates 
are  also  without  it.  Moreover,  as  respects  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  it  is  possessed  of  no  forms  or  modes  by  means  of 
which  it  can  interpose  to  declare  an  act  repugnant  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  grant  from  the  sovereign.  As  to  the  judiciary,  it  is  not  to  be 
disputed  that  ordinarily  it  is  the  department  to  which  should  be 
committed  the  duty  of  discriminating  between  granted  and  ungranted 
powers.  Hence,  in  countries  possessing  written  constitutions,  the 
judiciary,  as  we  have  before  stated,  usually  undertakes  to  determine 
questions  of  conflict  between  the  organic  law  and  acts  of  the  other 
departments.  In  such  countries  the  judiciary  is  most  frequently  the 
I  direct  creature  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  Hence  it  is  not  in  such  cases  the  subordinate,  but  the 
36 
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equal  of  the  legislature,  and  may  extend  its  power  of  judging  to  the 
acts  of  the  latter.  But  in  those  communities  which  possess  no 
written  organic  law,  there  is  no  pretence  of  such  equality,  but  as  we 
have  just  said,  the  power  of  construing  the  laws  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  subordinate  to  the  power  of  making  the  laws.  For  the 
judiciary  in  such  cases  to  undertake  to  declare  the  legislativ'e  will 
void,  is  equivalent  to  the  creature  and  inferior  assuming  control  over 
and  nullifying  the  acts  of  the  superior  and  creator. 

It  is  true  that  the  pretence  has  been  occasionally  put  forth,  and 
that  too  by  men  of  high  authority.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  Dr.  Bon- 
ham's  case,  expressly  declared  that  the  Common  Law  overruled  Acts 
of  Parliament  repugnant  to  natural  reason  or  common  right.  The 
necessary  inference  he  drew  was,  that  when  such  acts  came  before 
the  courts,  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  them  void,  because  of  their 
conflict  with  the  supposed  natural  reason  and  common  right.  But 
this  doctrine,  which  would,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  limits,  make  the 
judiciary  supreme  master  in  the  State,  has  long,  since  been  repudiated 
by  all  English  jurists  deserving  the  name,  and  the  doctrine  has  been 
firmly  established  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  however  unjust  or  ab- 
surd, binds  all  the  departments  of  government  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Sober  commentators  on  English  law  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  were  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  require  the  commis- 
sion of  murder,  the  judges  would  have  but  the  one  alternative  of 
enforcing  the  law  or  resigning  their  places. 

We  have  said  that  the  duty  of  discriminating  between  granted  and 
ungranted  powers  usually  and  properly  pertains  to  the  judiciary. 
But  this  principle,  which  only  applies  to  governments  existing  under 
written  constitutions,  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was  certainly  un- 
known to  jurists  before  the  formation  of  our  own  State  constitutions, 
and  its  propriety  was  disputed  even  some  time  after  that  era.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  most  philosophical  of  our  early 
statesmen,  always  doubted  the  existence  of  this  right  in  the  judiciary, 
and  feared  that  its  exercise  would  involve  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth. Even  to  this  day,  foreign  jurists  can  scarcely  comprehend 
what  they  can  only  regard  as  the  assertion  of  superiority  on  behalf 
of  the  judiciary  over  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  De 
Tocqueville,  an  author  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  American  system,  evidently  never  fully  understood  the  prin- 
ciple.* We  believe  that  even  in  those  recent  governments  of  Europe 
more  or  less  founded  on  written  constitutions,  the  judiciary  never 
undertakes  to  set  aside  the  legislative  will  as  being  in  conflict  with 
the  organic  law.     Yet  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  such  consti- 

*  About  the  most  singular  and,  we  may  add,  ludicrous  of  all  the  mistakes  and  blunders  into  which 
English  authors  have  fallen  in  reference  to  American  institutions,  is  that  which  we  find  m  Mr. 
Austin's  work  on  Jurisprudence.  This  otherwise  able  and  accurate  writer,  when  commenting  on  the 
ignorance  and  recklessness  of  certain  of  our  Stale  legislatures,  tells  us  upon  the  alleged  authority  of 
one  of  the  Murat  family,  that  in  Florida  (where  Mons.  Murat  practisea  law)  upon  an  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  it  was  customary  for  the  lawyers !  !  to  meet  together  and  determine  among  them- 
selves what  Acts  of  the  adjourned  body  should  be  obeyed  by  the  people  as  law,  and  what  not.  Not 
having  ilie  worli  before  us,  we  don't  undertake  to  quote  its  language,  but  we  have  given  its  meaning. 
No  doubt  his  authority,  Murat,  refers  to  the  power  asserted  by  the  State  judiciary,  and  Austin  has 
thus  misunderstood  and  perverted  liis  meaning.  It  looks  like  a  queer  mistake  tor  a  disciple  of 
Bentham  and  associate  of  Mill  to  make,  but  this  only  tends  slill  further  to  show  how  strange  this 
judicial  assumption  seems  to  European  jurists  of  all  sects. 
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tution  can  be  preserved,  unless  there  is  an  authority  vested  some- 
where to  declare  the  nullity  of  enactments  conflicting  vi'ith  it.  Nor 
does  this  authority  in  the  judiciary  render  that  body  superior  to  the 
legislative.  In  declaring  an  Act  void  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
organic  law,  a  court  merely  determines  between  two  laws  —  the  one 
permanent  and  paramount,  the  other  possessed  of  legal  validity  in 
so  far  only  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  former.  At  all  events, 
this  principle  has  not  operated  badly  in  our  country  ;  for  we  know 
that  but  for  judicial  interposition  nothing  would  now  be  left  of  our 
constitutions.  State  and  Federal,  but  the  merest  shreds  and  tatters. 
At  the  same  time  that  a  power  so  extraordinary  may  be  subject  to 
great  abuse  must  be  conceded  ;  and  after  all,  the  only  adequate  and 
all-sufificient  guaranty  which  States  possess  against  legislative  usurpa- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  judicial  on  the  other,  consists  in  the  intel- 
ligence and  vigilance  of  the  people,  for  whose  sake  all  government 
was  ordained. 

J.  R.   McCONNELL. 


MY    SISTER-IN-LAW. 


II. 
Clara's  Journal. 

ANUARY  26th. —  I  have  been  married  exactly  one  month  to-day. 
Wonderful !  And  been  one  week  in  George's  home.  I  am  rather 
lonely  at  times,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  my  keeping  a  journal.  M}' 
sister  Matty  does,  and  she  gave  me  the  idea.  This  diary  is  for  you, 
Mamma.  I  think  I  will  "make  believe"  I  am  writing  my  life,  and 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  which  is  when  I  was  a  wee 
thing  at  Grandpa  Bonfay's.  I  think  I  have  begun  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
in  books,  one's  ancestors  are  first  mentioned,  so  I  will  begin  again. 

Mamma  was  an  only  child.  Her  parents  dying  while  she  was  very 
young,  she  was  adopted  by  Grandpa's  sister.  Aunt  Mcintosh.  She 
met  Papa  at  the  Virginia  White  Sulphur  (I  shall  get  George  to  take 
me  there),  who  took  her,  after  their  marriage,  to  Grandpa  Bonfay's, 
where  they  lived  many  years.  This  is  as  far  back  as  I  am  able  to  go. 
I  am  sure  you  are  shocked.  Mamma ;  but,  please  remember,  it  is 
something  to  know  even  one's^randfather,  in  these  days  of  self-made 
men  and  women.  I  promise,  as  a  penance,  to  study  the  genealogical 
table. 

Grandpa  owned  several  plantations ;  we  lived  on  one  near  Jackson- 
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ville,  Florida.  All  of  us  were  born  there,  and  many  died.  My 
eldest  brother,  Langlois,  was  twelve  when  we,  that  is  Manuel  and 
myself,  were  born.  Except  our  immediate  family,  there  was  no  one 
but  Grandpa  and  Uncle  Ramon.  Our  home  was  very  happy,  as  I 
then  remember  it.  Later,  Papa  and  Uncle  Ramon  did  not  quite 
agree.  I  fancy  Papa  was  a  bit  of  an  Abolitionist  —  rank  heresy 
then  ;  he  disapproved  of  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  blacks,  but 
the  whites.  Langlois  too  adopted  Papa's  views,  and  when  old  enough 
to  choose,  insisted  on  going  North  and  being  a  merchant.  I  re- 
member the  storm  of  indignation  which  followed,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  the  proposition  was  met,  that  he,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  the 
descendant  of  Spanish  grandees,  wished  "to  go  into  trade."  He 
carried  his  point  for  all  that.  Grandpa's  influence  placed  him  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  merchant-prince  in  New  York,  where  he  did  so 
■well  that  in  a  year's  time  he  was  made  travelling-agent,  which  position 
he  still  holds,  living  a  great  part  of  the  year  abroad.  Langlois'  dis- 
grace was  the  only  subject  on  which  Uncle  Ramon  and  Papa  were 
fully  agreed  ;  the  former  insisting  that  it  was  a  judgment  on  Papa  for 
holding  Abolition  notions;  and  Papa,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
Uncle  Ramon's  narrow  views.  At  Grandpa's  death  a  separation  was 
unavoidable.  Uncle  Ramon,  as  eldest,  inherited  the  greater  portion 
of  the  estate,  and  soon  after  the  whole  ;  for  Papa,  who  was  no  lover 
of  agriculture,  sold  to  his  brother  land  and  negroes,  preferring  to  live 
at  the  North  —  another  unpardonable  offence  to  Uncle  Ramon  —  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  see  more  of  Langlois.  He  bought  a  beautiful 
place  on  the  Hudson  ;  and  well  do  I  remember,  young  as  I  was,  the 
intense  cold  of  that  first  winter.  Manuel  and  myself  soon  became 
acclimated.  Mamma,  although  a  Floridian,  had  been  educated  at 
the  convent  at  Manhattanville,  and  therefore  the  change  of  climate 
was  only  a  passing  annoyance.  Not  so  poor  Papa ;  the  cold  and 
cutting  east  winds  soon  affected  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong. 
In  less  than  two  years  he  died,  and  now  it  was  we  realised  the  ad- 
vantage of  Langlois  "  being  in  trade."  Papa,  never  much  of  a 
manager,  had  by  some  means  become  involved,  and  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  the  little  yet  left,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clear  busi- 
ness sense  of  Langlois.  He  so  arranged,  that  although  not  rich,  we 
Vv^ere  above  want  and  enabled  to  live  in  comfort. 

I  pass  over  my  school-days;  they  were  like  other  girls'.  I  made 
one  true  and  lasting  friend  in  poor  Janet  Radford.  She  was  several 
years  older,  and  I  rather  looked  up  to  her.  She  married  the  year 
before  I  did,  and  died  in  six  months  of  a  broken  heart.  I  received, 
the  day  after  I  was  married,  the  pearl  ring  I  wear,  left  me  on  her 
dying  bed  as  a  keepsake. 

Just  after  my  return  home,  came  George.  He  was  in  New  York 
on  business,  staying  at  Judge  Severton's,  who  happened  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  Papa's,  and  also  of  George's  father.  It  was  through  the 
Judge  we  became  acquainted  ;  he  was  sorry  for  poor,  lonely  George. 
How  the  rest  came  about  I  am  sure  J[  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know  we 
were  married  after  a  short  courtship.  I  would  rather  have  waited 
until  Langlois  returned  from  Germany  ;  but  Mamma  thought  not,  and 
so  we  were  married. 
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And  now  I  must  tell  of  my  arrival  and  surroundings.  Lonewood 
is  twenty  miles  from  the  village  —  or  town?  —  of  Wethered.  The 
cars  arrive  twice  a  day  —  north  or  south  —  the  up  and  the  down  train, 
as  they  express  it  here.  Twice  a  day  every  man,  child  and  dog  rushes 
to  the  depot,  and  for  ten  minutes  Wethered  is  an  intense  place;  but 
no  sooner  has  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  disappeared,  than  the  town 
subsides,  and  quiet  dullness  settles  over  everything.  We  were  detained 
all  day  and  night  at  Wethered,  which  enabled  me  to  study  the  natives 
from  the  hotel-window.  One  thing  struck  me  :  I  was  not  stared  a  . 
When  one  reflects  on  the  stagnation  of  little  country-towns,  and  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  one  must  acknowledge 
it  requires  no  small  degree  of  self-denial  to  refrain  from  staring. 
From  Wethered  there  is  an  early  morning  train  to  within  ten  miles 
of  Lonewood.  For  this  we  waited  ;  and  although  due  at  seven,  it  did 
not  reach  town  until  nearly  nine  —  cause,  conductor  stopped  to  see 
a  fox-hunt !  True,  Mamma.  These  cars  run  to  what  is  called  a  turn- 
off,  a  way-station  for  the  convenience  of  farmers  living  far  from  town. 
We  reached  this  place  after  several  hours  ;  something  was  the  matter 
with  the  engine  —  Fve  since  been  told  that  this  is  always  the  case  — 
which  delayed  us.  The  turn-off  is  a  long  shed  filled  with  bags  ;  at  one 
end  a  log-cabin  occupied  by  two  seedy  men,  one  switch-tender,  the  other 
postmaster.  The  mail,  I  fancy,  is  not  large  ;  it  was  all  held  in  the  post- 
master's coat-pocket  ;  half-a-dozen  letters  for  Lonewood,  and  a  few 
papers.  The  latter  were  being  read  by  the  postmaster;  he  handed 
them  to  us  when  he  had  finished,  with  a  polite  bow.  On  descending 
from  the  cars,  about  forty  dogs,  I  do  {hink,  rushed  at  us,  and  almost 
frightened  me  to  death.  A  little  poison  judiciously  placed  would  be 
a  blessing  and  a  comfort.  In  my  life  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal 
the  dogs.  After  a  little  while  the  carriage  came,  and  right  glad  I 
was  ;  but  oh  !  such  a  road.  Imagine,  Mamma,  one  wheel  in  a  deep 
gulley,  and  the  other  on  a  line  with  your  head  ;  or  else  you  look  out 
of  the  front  window  and  see  the  horses  walking,  as  if  on  their 
hind-legs,  while  the  carriage  reposes  in  a  hole  a  yard  or  two  deep  ; 
and  this  for  ten  miles.  No  sooner  did  I  congratulate  myself  on  one 
escape  than  we  encountered  more  dangers.  The  horses  would 
plunge  into  a  run,  and  all  but  lose  their  footing  in  the  rapid  mountain 
torrent.  I  know  I  was  red  in  the  face  from  holding  my  breath, 
but  I  did  not  scream  once  ;  of  this  I  am  proud.  All  I  did  was  to 
cling  to  George.  I  think  I  rather  pinched  him,  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  The  views  along  the  road  are  lovely,  I  am  told  ;  I  was  too  frightened 
to  look. 

At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  Lonewood.  The  imme- 
diate approach  is  imposing.  We  turned  into  a  gateway,  ornamented 
by  a  dozen  or  more  little  negroes,  screaming,  "  How-d'ye,  Mars  George  ? 
how-d'ye,  young  mistis  ? "  and  from  this  into  a  long  avenue,  planted 
on  each  side  with  grand  old  trees  whose  tops  met  overhead.  The 
house  is  not  handsome,  but  large — too  large  in  fact ;  but  then  it  was 
built  in  colonial  times  —  bricks  and  glass  imported  from  England — 
when  it  was  customary  to  entertain  several  families  at  once.  All  the 
old  part  is  massive  ;  walls  several  feet  in  thickness,  windows  and 
doors  large,  rooms  high-pitched,  staircase  wide  ;  and  the  fire-places  ! 
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how  shall  I  give  you  an  idea  of  them  ?  I  should  think  it  would  take 
a  small  forest  to  supply  one  of  them  with  wood  for  a  winter.  This 
is  the  house  proper  ;  but  in  addition,  rooms  have  been  added  on  the 
first  floor  in  every  direction,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  proportion 
or  beauty.  These  are  built  of  wood,  and  each  room  is  a  passage- 
way to  another.  Southerners  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  up-stairs  ; 
everything  is  on  the  first  floor.  My  bedroom,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
not.  You  know  how  timid  I  am,  Mamma  ;  I  am  sure,  sleep  would 
be  impossible  in  a  down-stairs'  bedroom.  I  should  be  constantly 
imagining  some  one  at  the  door  or  window.  Beyond  the  wooden 
excrescences  are  the  out-buildings,  kitchen  and  servants'  cabins  ; 
these  are  all  built  of  rough  logs,  plastered  with  clay,  and  boarded 
inside.  The  chimneys  are  on  the  outside,  and  are  of  stone  and  clay; 
the  windows  protected  by  a  wooden  shutter ;  no  glass.  It  is  so  new 
and  strange  to  me,  Mamma.  The  view  in  every  direction  is  lovely 
beyond  description.  The  mountain  on  which  we  live  stands  alone 
between  two  ranges,  and  is  very  high.  In  front,  one  looks  over  a 
vast  plain,  miles  and  miles  to  where  earth  and  sky  meet.  At  the 
back  we  go  up  and  up  till  we  end  in  the  ridge  of  rocks.  On  the 
right  the  land  lies  in  hill  and  dale,  shut  in  at  last  by  high  hills.  On 
the  left  is  a  valley,  twenty  miles  wide  and  nearly  a  hundred  long — 
most  exquisite  \  and  beyond  are  the  highest  mountains  of  this  chain 
in  a  semicircle  of  a  hundred  miles.  The  lawn  slopes  on  every  side, 
and  is  planted  in  native  trees,  old  and  gnarled.  It  is  like  what  one 
reads  in  books  of  far-away  countries,  only  more  beautiful  in  reality 
than  in  description.  I  never  tire  of  the  view.  I  fancy  it  must  be 
quite  easy  to  be  good  in  such  a  home  of  beauty  ;  evil  seems  a  greater 
profanation  here.  To-morrow  I  will  give  an  account  of  my  recep- 
tion.    I  am  very  happy,  dear  Mamma. 

yaimary  27M. — Well,  we  drove  to  the  great  door  and  were  met  by 
George's  sisters.  They  welcomed  me  most  kindly.  My  heart  went 
out  to  them  at  once ;  I  have  so  longed  for  sisters.  Manuel,  although 
the  dearest  of  brothers,  could  not  be  to  me  quite  all  a  sister  could. 
After  kissing  my  sisters  I  had  to  shake  hands  with  a  dozen  old 
family  servants.  I  was  amused  at  their  funny  courtesy  and  congra- 
tulations. Then  I  was  taken  into  a  comfortable,  cosy  room,  where 
there  was  a  large  blazing  wood-fire  ;  and  pleasant  it  was  after  the 
long  ride  in  the  dismal  rain.  I  was  dreadfully  tired,  but  tried  to  talk 
and  make  a  good  impression  ;  in  which  I  signally  failed,  for,  on  look- 
ing at  Matty  while  giving  an  account  of  the  accident  to  the  train, 
the  expression  of  her  face  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  What  a  simple- 
ton !  "  I  was  quite  overpowered.  Each  sister  asked,  "  Did  you  find 
the  rpad  as  bad  as  you  thought  ?  "  I  saw  I  was  expected  to  answer 
"  No."  It  was  a  hard  struggle  between  politeness  and  truth ;  for 
although  they  will  abuse  the  road  themselves,  they  do  not  like  others 
to  do  it.  I  compromised  matters  as  well  as  I  was  able.  I  retired 
soon,  but  not  to  sleep  ;  I  was  too  excited,  I  suppose  ;  and  then  the 
hum  of  voices  in  the  room  beneath — which  I  came  to  know  as  "  dear 
mother's  room  " — kept  me  awake.  I  am  quite  sure  I  was  under  dis- 
cussion ;  I  felt  it  in  my  bones,  and  you  know,  Mamma,  they  never 
deceive  me. 
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jfamiary  30///. —  I  wish  you  could  see  Mammy  Rose  ;  she  is  jet 
black,  tall  and  graceful;  her  features  are  actually  good,  almost  hand- 
some. She  is  very  old  ;  for  her  hair,  the  little  that  can  be  seen,  is 
snow-white.  She  nursed  the  children,  and  their  mother  before  them  ; 
she  still  talks  to  them  pretty  much  as  if  they  were  children.  Her 
dress  is  always  the  same  ;  lofty  white  turban,  dress  of  black  stuff, 
white  apron,  and  white  handkerchief  crossed  over  her  bosom.  On 
Sunday  and  great  occasions  the  dress  is  of  finer  material,  and  the 
apron  dispensed  with.  Her  husband,  Uncle  Abram,  also  very  old,  is 
a  character.  All  the  week  he  works  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  in 
the  garden,  but  on  Sunday  wears  a  pair  of  George's  old  boots — 
altered  to  fit  —  a  high  beaver  hat,  and  over  all  holds  a  cotton  um- 
brella. Thus  attired,  he  walks  from  one  end  of  the  plantation  to  the 
other,  the  envy  of  all.  I  asked  Mammy  Rose  how  it  happened  she 
was  so  unlike  the  other  servants,  and  she  told  me  the  following 
story  : 

"You  see,  honej^,  I  is  no  common  nigger;  I  comes  of  r'yal  blood, 
and  dis  is  how  it  was.  My  great-grandmother,  the  fust  one  dat 
come  to  dis  country,  was  call  Guinea  Nancy  ;  and  many  is  de  time 
she  tole  me  how  in  fur-away  Africky  she  and  her  little  brother  was 
a-playiri  by  the  river,  and  the  slav'e-traders  come  grabbled  'em,  and 
tuck  'em  to  de  ship,  and  dey  never  seen  home  no  more.  She  tole  me 
how  her  daddy  was  a  prince,  and  went  about  in  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  sent  him  by  the  queen." 

"What  became  of  the  little  brother?" 

"  Dat  I  don't  know.  Ef  I  was  tole,  I  is  forgot,  for,  honey,  I  is  old, 
and  my  membrances  is  gittin  scatte'red.  Guinea  Nancy  was  bought 
by  dis  family,  and  here  we  is  ever  sence." 

"And  Uncle  Abram  —  did  he  come  from  Africa  too?  Is  he  a 
prince  ?  " 

"  No,  honey,  Uncle  Abram  is  'spectable  old  nigger ;  but  he 
got  no  r'yal  blood  in  him." 

This  conversation  took  place  one  morning  when  Mammy  Rose 
came  up  with  the  mint-julep.  Every  morning  early  she  goes  the 
rounds,  with  a  silver  tankard  of  julep,  in  which  stand  half-a-dozen 
straws.  Every  one  takes  sips  to  guard  against  miasma.  It  is  not 
needed  really  in  the  mountains,  but  quite  necessary,  I  am  told,  on 
the  lower  plantations.  Still,  the  icy  coldness  is  very  refreshing  even 
here.  Mammy  Rose  improves  the  opportunity  to  gossip  about  the 
family.  She  seems  to  know  the  history  of  each  member,  from  the 
time  they  came  to  America.  You  see,  Mamma,  I  am  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  family  records.  I  fancy  from  what  she  tells  me 
(supplemented  by  George)  that  the  marriage  of  his  parents  was  one 
of  convenience  rather  than  love.  They  were  first  cousins,  each  an 
only  child.  The  estates  must  not  pass  out  of  the  family,  and  so  the 
children  must  marry. 

"  Did  they  wish  it  themselves?  " 

"  Miss  Ginnie  she  did,  but  Mars  George  kinder  held  back  at  fust. 
Dey  did  say  he  wanted  to  marry  somebody  else,  but  it  wan't  no  use. 
We  couldn't  'low  dat,  for  what  would  come  of  de  'states  ?  " 

"And  were  they  happy?  " 
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"  Miss  Ginnie,  she  was  for  sure  ;  Mars  George,  he  tuck  to  books. 
You  see,  dey  was  disappointed  —  leastways  Mars  George  was  —  in  de 
boys.  Three  fine,  putty  boys  died  one  arter  the  other,  and  no  one 
knowed  what  kilt  'em  ;  and  sech  a  lot  of  gals,  and  every  one  live." 

"I  suppose  the  girls  were  not  thought  much  of?" 

"Not  by  ole  Mars  ;  but  Miss  Ginnie,  she  jes  dote  on  'em." 

"And  how  when  George  was  born  ?  " 

"  Old  Mars  didn't  care  at  fust ;  knowed  he  was  gwine  to  die  like 
de  rest,  and  tuck  no  notis.  But  when  he  seed  him  a-growin'  a  fine 
little  chap,  full  of  speret,  then,  honey,  his  heart  was  sot  on  him,  same 
like  yourn.  He  was  a  quar  man,  was  ole  Mars.  He  thought  more 
of  a  ole  worrumy  book  than  he  did  of  ary  child  he  had,  'cepting 
little  Mars ;  and  de  older  de  books  was  de  more  he  like  'em.  He 
certainly  did  set  store  by  worrums."     A  very  natural  conclusion. 

January  31^"/'. —  It  is  Sunday  evening.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  walk  with  Anne.  We  went  to  her  mother's  grave  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery.  She  talked  much  of  her  mother  ;  the  tender  reverence 
with  which  they  speak  of  her  is  very  sweet  and  touching.  Her  wishes 
are  still  held  sacred ;  her  room  the  place  of  family  gathering ;  her 
Bible  and  prayer-book  still  on  the  table,  and  her  arm-chair  still  in  its 
accustomed  place.  I  like  it,  Mamma.  Anne  has  given  me  bits  of 
family  history  as  I  read  the  tombstones  ;  for  here  have  been  buried 
for  generations  every  member  of  the  family  born  in  America.  Some 
of  the  older  inscriptions  are  amusing  :  not  only  is  a  long  list  of 
virtues  recorded,  but  also  the  military  or  civic  offices  formerly  held 
by  the  deceased.  It  was  stated  that  one  estimable  matron  had  been 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children  !  Her  virtues  were  printed  in  small 
capitals,  and  this  in  large.  I  can  imagine  that  in  colonial  days, 
when  inhabitants  were  few,  this  mother  in  Israel  held  an  enviable 
position.  I  noticed  also  how  two  or  three  names  were  repeated 
again  and  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne,  "  they  are  not  allowed  to  die.  You  will  see 
'  Fordyce '  and  'Virginia'  constantly.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  the 
old  families  to  keep  to  the  names  as  the  one  tie  that  binds  them  to 
the  mother-country.  Should  the  son  or  daughter  to  whom  the  name 
is  just  given  die,  then  it  is  incorporated  in  the  baptismal  name  of 
another  child.  Look,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  a  marble  column 
broken  in  half;  "that  is  to  the  memory  of  my  great-uncle  Fordyce, 
the  eldest  son,  who  was  lost  at  sea  years  ago  on  the  ill-fated  President. 
At  his  death,  my  grandfather  inherited  the  estate  and  the  name  in 
addition  to  his  own.  My  eldest  brother  Fordyce  died,  and  the  name 
comes  to  George.  It  is  the  same  with  Virginia ;  my  eldest  sister 
died,  and  dear  mother  gave  the  name  to  Matty." 

"But  does  it  not  make  confusion?" 

"No,  for  families  are  designated  by  their  homesteads  rather  than 
their  names.  For  instance,  J?7?/^«  Gzr/^/"  may  mean  any  John  of  the 
six  j  but  when  you  say  john  of  Clifton  or  yolm  of  Lanevale,  one  knows 
of  whom  you  are  speaking." 

I  like  my  sister  Anne  ;  she  is  exceedingly  lovable,  and  her  eyes 
are  perfect  :  the  real  violet  of  poets.  Anne  is  not  one  I  should  ask 
for  advice  ;  she  lacks  something,  I  hardly  know  what. 
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Sundays  here,  Mamma,  are  very  unlike  Sundays  with  us.  Here, 
there  is  no  church  nearer  than  Wethered  ;  so  every  morning  George 
reads  the  church-service  and  a  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  the  sisters 
teach  the  servants.  I  offered  to  help,  and  chose  a  class  of  girls  as 
being  most  suited  to  my  ability.  I  have  only  to  state  that  at  the  close 
of  the  hour  I  resigned.  My  dear  Mamma,  "  Topsy  "  is  no  figment  of 
the  imagination. 

February  \st. —  I  am  to  be  given  a  wedding-dinner.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  to  be  invited.  A  neighborJiood  includes  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles :  as  our  nearest  neighbor  \sjive,  I  fancy  there  will  not  be  much 
overcrowding.  A  stupid  thing  occurred  last  night.  It  was  rather 
late  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door ;  I  was  very  much  frightened, 
and  showed  it.  It  was  only  Matty,  come  to  give  me  a  few  hints  about 
the  company.  I  might  have  known  it  was  one  of  the  family.  Unfor- 
tunately, Matty  thought  I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  stand  too  much  in 
awe  of  my  sister  to  tell  her  the  truth.  But  I  will  to  you.  Mamma, 
although  I  am  sure  you  will  be  ashamed  of  me,  as  I  am  of  myself.  I 
am  afraid  of  the  negroes  ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  this  house  is 
never  locked  day  nor  night,  the  front-door  not  even  shut  winter  or 
summerl  When  !•  asked  why  this  was,  they  told  me  it  was  the  custom. 
Should  any  one  come  to  the  place  and  find  the  door  closed,  they 
would  immediately  drive  away  mortally  offended.  When  George  is 
at  home  I  do  not  so  much  mind  ;  but  he  is  often  gone  for  several  days, 
and  I  almost  die  of  fright.  Nothing  is  put  away  under  lock  and  key  ; 
silver  and  other  valuables  lie  all  around. 

Matty  is  quick  in  speech  and  temper  :  it  is  only  momentary,  but  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  all  that.  We  do  not  harmonise,  I  fear,  and  yet  I 
wish  to  love  her ;  she  is  George's  favorite.  He  tells  me  they  owe 
everything  to  her.  It  was  she  who  directed  the  move  from  the  lower 
plantation  ;  she  who  saved  the  family  pictures,  plate,  and  china  ;  she 
who  saved  the  heirlooms,  and  part  of  their  father's  valuable  library  • 
and  not  least,  she  who  so  managed  finances  that  George  was  educated 
as  befitted  a  gentleman.  No  wonder  that  Matty  is  the  home-centre, 
now  that  "dear  mother"  is  dead.  And  yet,  admirable  as  she  is,  I 
do  not  love  this  woman.  Harriet  is  more  to  my  mind  ;  not  so 
clever  as  either  Matty  or  Ellen,  but  she  has  more  of  humanity  about 
her,  does  not  pride  herself  on  any  one  virtue  —  Matty's  strong  point 
is  justice  —  and  unknowingly  excels  in  all;  not  that  she  is  perfect, 
but  good.  Ellen  is,  like  her  father,  clever  at  books,  I  suspect,  and 
at  nothing  else  ;  I  mean  she  is  not  practical,  and  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  sense  much  valued  now.  Her  sisters  are  proud  of  her,  and 
she  has  a  very  pleasant  time  :  all  play  and  no  work.  Eva  does  not 
attract  me.  She  is  young  and  rather  spoilt  (she  is  Harriet's  darling)  ; 
pretty,  and  she  knows  it,  but  she  is  not  as  pretty  as  she  thinks.  Now, 
Mamma,  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  my  sisters  as  they  appear  to 
me  at  present ;  my  views  may  be  modified  or  changed  hereafter. 

To  go  back  to  Matty's  visit;  she  instantly  perceived  she  had 
pained  me  by  her  hasty  speech,  and  corrected  herself. 

"  I've  come  to  tell  you  about  the  party.  It  is  awkward  meeting 
strangers  for  the  first  time,  so  I'll  put  you  on  your  guard.     Mrs. 
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Maxwell,  an  old  lady,  will  be  here.  She  is  a  little  deaf,  but  don't 
notice  it;  and  don't  talk  very  loud,  it  vexes  her.  Be  sure  you  call  her 
Cousin  Maxwell ;  she  is  touchy  on  this  point,  although  the  only  claim 
she  has  to  kinship  rests  on  an  uncertain  le^^end,  which  states  that 
a  mythical  relative  of  hers  married  an  equally  mythical  relative  of 
mine.  Lastly,  don't  let  the  old  lady  bore  you  ;  poor  soul,  she  has  been 
through  oceans  of  trouble,  and  borne  it  all  so  beautifully.  You  will  also 
see  a  Miss  Turner;  a  lady  far  too  young  for  her  years,  who  has  not 
acquired  the  art  of  'growing  old  gracefully,'  yet  she  is  very  good  ; 
devoted  herself  to  two  orphan  nieces,  who  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  her,  educated  and  married  them  well.  Then,  there  will  be 
meek  Mrs.  Gray :  of  her  you  need  not  be  afraid  ;  she  will  praise  all 
you  do,  and  think  all  you  say  '  wonderful  ! '  The  young  ladies  will 
not  interest  you  ;  but  remember,  dear,  they  grew  up  during  the  war, 
have  had  few  advantages  of  education,  and  possibly  lack  polish ;  but 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  struck  with  their  grace  and  refinement. 
Gentle-folks  are  always  gentlefolks,  and  this  truth  you  will  learn. 
The  gentlemen  will  not  trouble  us  much  ;  they  will  collect  on  the 
lawn  and  indulge  in  their  usual  pastime  and  solace  —  smoking. 
Tobacco  is  about  the  only  thing  at  the  South  I  cannot  tolerate.  Do 
you  see  your  way?  " 

"  Perfectly,  so  far  ;  but  what  am  I  to  talk  to  them  about?  " 
"Cousin  Maxwell  will  not  give  you  a  chance;  with  Miss  Turner, 
fashions  are  a  safe  topic.  Mrs.  Wonderful  Gray  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  words  on  any  subject.  The  young  girls  care  to  know  of 
the  magical  outside  world  ;  it  will  be  pleasant  to  meet  one  who  has 
actually  seen  the  places  and  persons  of  which  they  have  only  read." 

Febfuary  (^th. —  I  quite  enjoyed  the  party,  Mamma.  The  dinner 
arrangements  were  in  perfect  taste  and  keeping.  I  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  in  which  these  people  once  lived.  You  would  be 
charmed  with  the  air  of  refinement  which  surrounds  them  at  all  times. 
I  do  exceedingly  admire  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  reverses  are 
borne;  there  is  no  complaining,  no  attempt  at  appearing  richer  than 
they  really  are,  no  regret  even  expressed  for  the  past.  They  did  their 
best  and  —  failed.  This  result  they  accept  as  the  will  of  God.  I 
think  the  South  is  nobler  in  defeat  than  she  could  have  been  in 
victory,  and  I  thknk  God  these  people  are  my  people  ;  yes.  Mamma, 
I  am  proud  of  my  Southern  birth.  When  the  war  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
without  bitterness,  and  yet  on  every  side  one  sees  traces  of  the 
desperate  struggle. 

Matty  had  given  me  an  accurate  description  of  the  guests.  Cousin 
Mcixwell,  a  little,  dried-up  woman  in  black,  devoted  herself  to  me. 
She  possesses  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  all  prefaced  by — "  tha  was  a  ole 
man  up  in  Clarkson."  Whether  it  was  the  same  "  ole  man  "  each 
time,  I  cannot  say.  Miss  Turner's  dress  was  youthful  and  fantastic  : 
I  suppose  she  is  between  fifty  and  sixty.  I  think  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand why  she  does  not  realise  her  age.  She  is  in  perfect 
health  and  strength,  and  as  much  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  her 
little  world  as  a  young  woman.  Not  growing  old  in  heart,  she  fails 
to  perceive  she  grows  old  in  years,  and  thus  it  is  she   appears  so 
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incongruous  and  —  ridiculous.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  Mrs.  Gray  I 
soon  tired  of.  Although  the  young  people  did  not  interest  me,  I  did 
them  ;  for  had  I  not  come  from  beyond  the  mountains,  those  blue 
mountains  which  shut  them  in,  and  the  world  out?  Perhaps  I  should 
not  say  they  did  not  interest  me,  for  in  one  way  they  did  —  the 
patience  with  which  they  live  their  isolated  lives,  their  enjoyment  of 
the  few  pleasures  which  fall  to  their  lot  —  content  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  all  things.  Ah,  dear  Mamma,  who  would  despise  this 
people,  that  have  among  them  such  women  ! 

As  Matty  predicted,  the  gentlemen  betook  themselves  to  the  lawn. 
There,  under  the  trees,  some  reclining  on  the  grass,  others  tilted  back 
in  chairs,  their  legs  gracefully  intertwined  with  the  legs  of  the  chairs, 
they  talked  and  smoked.  Occasionally  I  caught  snatches  of  the  con- 
versation — "  Robert  says," — "  Which  Robert?  "  interrupts  some  one. 
"  Robert  of  Oakland." — "  Well,  sir,  we  are  overtaxed  ;  the  only  hope 
for  the  country  is  " — "  He  is  a  rising  young  man  ;  why,  sir,  he  made 
a  speech  last  week  in  the  court-house," — "  Crops  are  pretty  fair;  want 
rain  though," — "That  may  be,  but  the  cut-worm  is  not  so  destructive 
ias  — "  What  all  the  talk  was  about,  Mamma,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
Fortunately  the  guests  left  early;  almost  all  had  many  miles  to  travel. 
I  was  tii-ed  out,  and  my  sisters  too.  And  now  I  am  introduced  to  the 
neighborhood. 

March  j^th. —  I  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  gardening  ;  am  to 
be  Ellen's  assistant,  Uncle  Abram  executive  ofificer.  Ellen  has  sub- 
scribed to  quantities  of  papers  and  books  ;  we  are  quite  flooded  with 
"  Southern  Cultivators,"  "  Practical  "Farmers,"  "Simple  Directions  for 
Raising  Vegetables," — awfully  complex — "  Hints  for  Gardening,"  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  Ellen  has  invested  in  peas  to  that  extent  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  anything  else,  if  Uncle  Abram  plants  them. 
The  old  man  does  not  fancv  the  new  rule.  Ellen  gives  the  seed  to 
Uncle  Abram,  and,  to  make  sure  of  no  mistake,  reads  the  directions 
to  him.  It  is  comical  to  watch  the  old  man's  expression  as  he  listens, 
slowly  scratching  his  white  woolly  pate  the  while  ;  I  doubt  if  he  com- 
prehends. This  morning  Ellen  gave  him  about  ten  quarts  of  peas. 
"  You  understand.  Uncle  Abram,  ihere^' — handing  him  a  bag — "are 
the  Early,  there" — another  bag — "the  Extra,  there" — bag — "the 
Advances,  and  there  "  —  bag  — "  Late  prolific," —  reads  — "  the  Early 
should  be  planted  in  drills  an  inch  deep,"  and  so  on.  "  Now,  Uncle 
Abram,  do  you  clearly  understand,  beyond  mistake?  " 

"  Cartenly  I  does,  Miss  Ellen,"  and  looking  at  Uncle  Abram  I 
thought  I  did  too, 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  to  plant  them  according  to  directions,  and 
trust  to  Providence." 

"Very  well.  Miss  ;  but  my  'pinion  is.  Providence  does  jes  about  is 
much  harm  is  good."     This  was  our  beginning. 

March  i^th. — Most  anxiously  have  we  watched  our  peas,  but  not  a 
sign,  "  Something  must  have  happened  to  them,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  we 
will  call  Uncle  Abram. —  Uncle  Abram,  should  not  the  peas  be  up?" 

"  Ef  dey  is  dar  dey  ought." 
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"  What  (rd!«  have  become  of  them  ?  "  I  think  for  a -inoment  Uncle 
Abram  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  on  Providence  3  but 
better  counsels  prevailed. 

"  Ef  dey  is  dar." 

"And,  pray,  where  are  they?" 

"  Ef  Dina  aint  fed  'em  to  de  chickens  dey  is  on  de  — " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  did  not  plant  them?  " 

"  Feard  I  does,  Miss  Ellen." 

"  Now,  Clara,  is  not  this  too  bad  ?  Did  I  not  take  the  trouble  to 
bring  the  book  and  read  the  directions  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  did,  Miss  Ellen,  and  I  was  mighty  pleased." 

"  Why  then  did  you  not  plant  them  ?  " 

"  Becase  you  see,  Miss  Ellen,  judgme:.t  is  better  nor  books." 

"You  provoking  old  man,  I  will  tell  your  master  the  instant  he 
returns." 

Uncle  Abram  retired  to  his  hoe,  not  at  all  discomposed.  He  knew 
Ellen  would  probably  not  tell  George  ;  and  if  she  did,  what  had  he 
to  fear  from  "  Young  Mars,"  whom  he  had  known  since  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  and  carried  countless  times  in  his  arms? 

Our  gardening  is  ended.  Uncle  Abram  has  conquered.  Ellen 
stormed  for  a  while,  then  laughed  heartily.  "  My  dear,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  useless  contending  with  Uncle  Abram,"  and  so  it  seems. 

I  wish,  Mamma,  I  could  send  you  some  of  the  exquisite  flowers  with 
which  I  am  surrounded  ;  they  are  everywhere,  within  and  without  the 
house.  The  oratory,  where  George  reads  prayers,  is  ever  sweet  and 
fresh  with  them.  They  have  not  to  be  petted  and  coaxed  to  grow  as 
with  us.  Cape  jessamine  and  kindred  plants  remain  out  all  the 
winter.  In  a  little  while  I  shall  see  the  Carolina  jessamine,  of  which 
you  have  often  spoken.  I  am  not  home-sick,  except  at  times  ;  only  I 
wish  I  knew  my  sisters  better  ;  they  overpower  me  rather,  particularly 
in  talking  at  table.  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  them,  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel  ;  they  tease  and  laugh  at  each  other  most  un- 
mercifully, but  all  is  taken  in  perfect  good-humor.  It  is  strange  how 
such  opposite  characters  can  "  dwell  together  in  unity."  The  bond 
is  the  love  for  "  dear  mother ;"  in  this  they  are  one,  however  differing 
otherwise. 

April  2^th. —  To-day  I  went  for  the  first  time  into  the  large  room 
adjoining  mine.  It  is  filled  with  the  pictures  from  the  lower  planta- 
t:ion.  Anne  had  occasion  to  dust  them,  and  I  went  with  her.  The 
.portraits  are  not  those  of  a  handsome  family,  if  I  except  the  eyes, 
which  are  invariably  fine ;  the  faces  denote  strength  of  character 
rather  than  gentleness,  and  the  women  are  superior  to  the  men,  in 
expression  at  least.  I  could  quite  believe  the  tales  told  by  Anne,  as 
I  looked  at  the  portraits.  Some  were  exquisite  little  gems  on  ivory  ; 
one  could  almost  feel  the  plush  on  the  velvet,  and  the  soul-speaking 
eyes  held  one  spell-bound.  It  was  curious  to  notice  how  the  faces 
repeated  themselves,  cropping  out  in  generations  far  removed.  There 
was  Matty,  for  instance,  in  that  brave,  but  stern-looking  man  in 
court-dress,  who  died  fighting  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  there  my 
dearest  George,  in  the  gray-eyed  young  man  killed  in  a  duel.    Nearly 
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all  the  men  of  the  older  generations  died  violent  deaths  ;  no  wonder 
the  women's  violet  eyes  seem  burdened  with  unshed  tears.  The 
history  of  these  pictures  would  fill  a  book  ;  one  history  I  must  relate. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  table,  and  on  it  a  book  fully  three 
feet  in  lengtTi  and  over  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  the  covers  were  old  and 
worm-eaten.     "  What  is  that  book,  Anne  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It  is  the  family  Bible,  which  was  lost." 

"How  was  that?  " 

"  When  we  moved  up  here  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  so  little 
time  to  do  it  in,  and  so  much  confusion  generally,  that  this  precious 
old  Bible  was  overlooked,  and  left  behind.  We  did  not  discover  our 
loss  until  Sherman  had  the  plantation.  We  were  greatly  grieved, 
and  sent  a  trustworthy  messenger  to  try,  if  possible,  to  recover  the 
book.  He  reached  the  plantation  in  safety,  but  only  to  find  it 
deserted  and  the  house  in  flames.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
book  was  burnt  with  everything  else.  A  year  after,  George  went  for 
the  first  time  to  New  York,  and  while  glancing  over  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Herald^  he  was  attracted  by  seeing  our  name.  He  read 
the  notice,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  advertiser,  who  kept  a 
second-hand  bookstore,  had  in  his  possession  certain  books  with  our 
name  in  them,  which  he  bought  from  soldiers  of  Sherman's 
division,  and  which  the  owner  could  obtain  on  application.  George 
lost  no  time  ;  and' there,  with  a  few  books  of  my  father's,  was  the  dear 
old  Bible.  George  did  not  write  us,  but  brought  the  book  himself;" 
and  oh  !   how  we  hugged  and  kissed  and  cried  over  it." 

"And  who  was  the  kind,  good  man  .?  " 

"  He  was  a  Southerner  who  had  lived  many  years  in  New  York  ; 
and  although  not  rich,  made  it  a  point  to  buy  from  the  soldiers  such 
relics  as  he  deemed  of  value,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  George  wrote  an  account  of  it  all,  with  the  man's  name, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  front  of  the  Bible." 

"And  did  you  save  a  large  portion  of  your  father's  library?" 

"Alas  !  no.  When  I  think  of  its  fate,  I  am  thankful  father  did  not 
live  to  see  it ;  it  would  have  broken  his  heart.  He  spent  years  of  his 
life  and  large  sums  of  money  in  collecting  rare  books.  His  library 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most,  in  the  State. 
And  where  is  it  now?  This" — pointing  to  a  few  old  books — "is  all 
that  is  left ;  the  rest  is  either  burnt  or  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  We  had  not  much  intercourse  with  my  father;  he  was 
always  immersed  in  books  ;  and  although  most  indulgent,  still  we 
rather  feared  him.  If  we  had  a  favor  to  ask,  George  was  always 
spokesman.  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "  I  hardly  know  why  we  felt 
towards  him  as  we  did  :  I  cannot  remember  a  cross  or  a  harsh  word 
from  him.  I  suppose  it  was  his  Tack  of  fondness  for  children  which 
we  perceived." 

I,  who  married  for  love,  can  picture  that  lonely-hearted  man,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice,  because  his  brother 
was  lost  at  sea  and  he  was  now  the  heir. 

May  2oih. —  I  paid  my  first  visit  to-day  to  the  Negro  Quarter.  I 
was  both  amused  and  interested.     Mammy  Rose  introduced  me,  with 
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a  great  flourish,  to  Eliza,  "  my  granddarter,  married  de  same  day  you 
was,  young  Mistis."  Jet  black  Eliza  did  the  honors  ;  it  was  her 
cabin  I  was  in,  consequently  I  had  to  partake  of  refreshments  I  did 
not  want.  The  Quarter  is  a  little  village  of  itself,  and  exceedingly 
picturesque.  The  cabins  are  like  those  near  the  house,  each  one 
white-washed,  with  a  little  yard  in  front  planted  with  the  brightest 
flowers.  At  the  back  of  each  is  a  small  vegetable-garden.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  everything  was  neat  and  clean.  It  seems,  in  the  old 
time  before  the  war,  to  this  place  were  sent  old,  infirm,  or  broken- 
down  slaves,  also  the  young  children.  At  the  lower  plantation  were 
kept  only  the  able-bodied.  When  the  family  took  possession,  they 
had  all  these  poor  creatures  on  their  hands  —  a  heavy  drag,  with  their 
crippled  finances.  I  was  quite  loaded  with  posies  presented  by  the 
younger  fry.  The  names  of  the  children  are  very  funny,  jfulius 
Ccesar  is  popular ;  also  yupiter.  With  the  other  sex,  the  honors  are 
pretty  equally  divided  between  Venus,  Mandy  jfam,  and  Verbena. 
Who  gives  the  names,  I  am  unable  to  state  \  certainly  not  their 
"sponsors  in  baptism." 

I  have  quite  recovered  from  fear  of  the  negroes ;  sleep  peacefully, 
notwithstanding  every  door  and  window  in  the  house  is  wide  open. 

Every  evening  I  sit  under  a  great  tree  on  the  lawn,  watching  the 
sunset.  Just  now  the  sun  goes  down  behind  our  highest  mountain; 
and  while  we  are  in  twilight,  I  see  it  through  a  gap,  shining  on  a 
mountain  miles  off,  turning  it  into  burnished  gold.  At  dusk,  the 
wagons  sent  semi-annually  for  plantation-supplies  return.  They  are 
large  covered  vehicles  drawn  by  six  horses.  Miles  away  we  hear 
the  musical  tinkling  of  the  harness-bells,  now  far,  now  near,  as  they 
descend  or  ascend  the  intervening  hills,  until  the  shiny  canvas  of 
the  wagon-covers  is  seen  among  the  green  trees. 

Each  mountain  peak  and  gap  has  its  own  story,  either  Indian 
legend  or  tale  of  early  settler.  One  could  dream  away  one's  life  in 
this  solitude. 

I  look  out  and  see  Uncle  Abram  in  Sunday  suit,  returning  from 
inspection  duty.  As  I  look  at  him  it  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  he 
is  not  a  relative  of  the  "  prince  "  whose  court-dress  consisted  of  a 
"  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  which  was  sent  him  by  the  queen." 
When  I  asked  Uncle  Abram  why  he  took  these  tiresome  walks,  his 
answer  was,  "  Bleeged  to,  young  Mistis,  else  all  go  to  'struction  ef  I 
didn't."  He  has  evidently  little  opinion  of  George's  oversight.  I 
hardly  know  how  I  am  to  endure  the  summer;  already  the  heat  op- 
presses me,  and  I  am  told  it  is  unusually  cool. 

June  2\st. —  I  have  not  had  sufificient  energy  to  write,  and  yet 
another  reason — I  am  not  happy.  I  began  this  journal  for  Mamma, 
and  determined  to  say  nothing  of  my  worries.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  ;  Mamma  is  not  to  read  this  diary.  I  must  write  all  that  is  in 
my  heart.  I  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  it  longer,  it  wears  me  out; 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  than  the  brooding  I  do  now.  No,  I  am 
not  happy.  George,  dear  fellow,  is  all  he  should  be,  but  his  sisters 
do  not  like  me  ;  I  see  and  feel  it.  Everything  is  done  from  a  sense  of 
duty — cold  duty,  with  no  heart  in  it.    Matty  daily  spends  half-an-hour 
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with  me  ;  do  I  not  see  her  watching  the  clock,  and  can  I  not  catch 
the  expression  of  rehef  as  the  half-hour  strikes  ?  Ah  me  !  it  is  so  ; 
they  have  never  given  me  a  sister's  love.  I  have  no  place  ;  I  am  not 
a  sister^  but  George's  wife,  and  as  such  not  acceptable.  They  wonder 
why  I  am  dull  and  silent.  Are  they  blind  ?  Can  politeness  and 
studied  kindness  satisfy  ?  I  can  be  bright  with  George  ;  now  he  is 
much  away,  and  I  am  pining  for  the  love  left  behind  in  the  old  home. 

jfuly  2']th. —  Ellen's  marriage  prevented  my  writing.  There  was 
much  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  I  was  of  use.  Generally,  my  offers  of 
help  are  declined.  I  am  well  aware  I  can  do  but  little  ;  even  this  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  accepted.  All  my  advances  are  repulsed.  I 
do  not  mean  they  are  actually  unkind,  only  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
am  left  alone  with  Matty  ;  it  is  trying.  George  takes  me  riding  or 
driving  daily  ;  I  should  enjoy  it  exceedingly  if  it  were  not  so  warm  and 
the  roads  so  bad.  I  like  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  our  mountains, 
although  they  rather  bore  by  it,  and  are  after  all  only  ordinary  earth 
and  stone.  They  are  my  friends  and  companions  far  more  than  the 
human  beings  surrounding  me.  They  are  so  still  in  quiet  loneliness 
that  they  speak  peace  to  my  restless  heart.  I  fancy  they  understand  ; 
they  certainly  comfort. 

I  am  aware  of  a  fact  which  I  did  not  know  before,  and  even  now 
only  by  accident.  On  the  day  of  Ellen's  marriage  I  was  asked  to 
witness  a  paper  signed  by  her,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  relin- 
quishejd  all  right  and  title  to  Lonewood  in  favor  of  her  unmarried 
sisters.  The  first  quiet  time  with  George  I  asked  him  the  meaning. 
He  said,  "Lonewood  came  from  my  mother  ;  we  follow  in  this  sec- 
tion the  old  English  rule,  which  is,  that  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
father's  estate,  while  the  mother's  goes  to  the  second  one  ;  or  should 
there  be  no  second  son,  then  to  the  daughters.  When  there  are 
other  sons,  they  and  the  daughters  are  provided  for  out  of  the  estate  ; 
in  old  times  they  had  the  slave  property.  My  mother  requested  the 
girls,  in  case  of  marriage,  to  deed  the  property  to  the  unmarried 
sisters,  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  divided  and  sold.  The  remain- 
ing sister  has  the  right  to  will  it  to  whom  she  pleases,  provided  it  is 
to  one  of  the  name  and  family." 

"  And  you,  George,  what  part  have  you  in  it?  " 

"  None  whatever.  This  place  belongs  to  my  unmarried  sisters. 
The  lower  plantation  was  mine." 

"  And  have  you  nothing?  " 

"  Nothing  left." 

"  Then  we  have  no  home  ?  " 

"How  can  you  say  this?  my  .sisters'  home  is  ours:  surely  you 
know  it." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  " 

"Of  what  consequence  is  it?  I  do  not  understand  why  you  attach 
so  much  importance  to  it." 

"  Did  Mamma  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"And  we  really  have  no  home?  Oh  !  George — "  and  I  burst  into 
tears. 
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George  tried  to  comfort  me.  "Are  you  not  happy?  Are  not  my 
sisters  kind  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  kind  ;  but  oh  !  George  — "  And  this  was  all  I  could 
say.  How  was  it  possible  to  make  him  understand  the  bitter 
humiliation  dependence  on  his  sisters  was  to  me  ?  It  would  have 
been  hard  enough  had  they  been  wealthy  and  loved  me  ;  how  much 
more  trying,  when  I  Knew  how  burdened  they  were,  and  knew  in 
addition  I  was  not  loved.  I  will  say,  never  by  word  or  act  was  I 
made  to  feel  my  dependence  ;  but  oh  !  it  is  unbearable.  How  could 
Mamma  allow  us  to  marry  under  these  circumstances?  If  Langlois 
had  only  been  at  home  !  He  would  not  have  consented  to  such  an 
arrangement.  He  would  have  counselled  waiting,  until  George  either 
recovered  his  property  or  in  some  way  could  give  me  a  home.  We 
are  young,  and  could  well  afford  to  wait.     It  was  a  sad  mistake. 

Since  Ellen  left,  Matty  has  been  more  with  me.  She  is  sorry  for 
me,  although  she  does  not  know  the  cause  of  my  distress.  I  cannot 
tell  her  without  seeming  to  blame  my  husband.  She  thinks  I  need 
change  and  something  to  cheer  me  ;  she  is  very  kind,  and  I  appreciate 
it. 

jfidy  2'jth. —  Matty  leaves  for  Washington,  and  I  am  to  take  my 
first  lesson  in  housekeeping  —  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  a  house 
of  my  own? — under  Alammy  Rose.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  occu- 
pation ;  I  have  too  much  time  for  thought  generally.  When  Matty 
returns,  Manuel  is  to  visit  us;  what  joy  to  me!  I  hope  he  will  not 
think  me  changed  ;  he  would  be  grieved  and  pained.  When  I  con- 
trast our  last  meeting  and  this,  I  realise  how  old  I  have  become  in 
heart:  will  he  notice  it,  I  wonder?  I  want  him  to  know  my  dearest 
George  ;  he  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  his  generous  unselfishness.  He 
certainly  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  but  he  lacks  worldly  wisdom  : 
I  like  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

September  ^th. —  How  good  in  Matty  !  Without  a  word  to  me,  she 
quietly  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  Manuel  on  a  visit  to  Mamma. 
1  am  so  happy,  and  Manuel  too.  I  begin  to  love  Matty ;  she  is  more 
tender,  a  tritie  less  just  perhaps,  certainly  more  lovable.  Manuel's 
visit  has  been  of  service  to  me.  I  grow  young  again  under  his 
influence,  and  if,  when  I  return,  Matty  is  the  same,  not  cold  and 
reserved,  I  shall  be  quite  happy  although  I  am  homeless.  It  is  not 
in  Matty's  nature  to  be  very  tender,  I  imagine,  but  she  has  a  warm, 
true  heart  for  all  that.  I  think  I  love  her.  I  shall  not  take  this 
journal  with  me  ;  I  will  have  no  time  to  write  while  away.  So  good- 
bye, dear  old  book,  until  my  return  ;  and  now  to  pack. 

December  i^th. —  My  brief  happiness  is  ended.  I  take  up  again 
the  old  life,  and  witli.  it  the  old  cares,  the  old  loneliness.  Matty  is 
not  the  Matty  I  left  ;  in  her  place  I  find  a  hard,  stern  woman  who 
frightens  nie.  What  does  it  all  mean,  and  how  will  it  end?  Manuel, 
who  goes  out  to  Rio,  is  anxious  for  George  to  join  him,  and  so  am  I. 
Oh  for  a  home,  anywhere.  Hitherto,  Matty  opposed  my  going  ;  now^ 
she  urges  it.     George  hesitates  ;  he  does  not  like  to  leave  his  sisters 
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alone,  and  success  in  Rio  is  doubtful.  I  am  quite  willing  to  risk  all  ; 
and  if  the  climate  is  what  they  say,  surely  it  is  better  to  die  at  once 
by  one  fell  stroke,  than  to  die  by  inches,  as  I  am  dying  now. 

December  i\st. —  Matty  asked  the  history  of  the  pearl  ring;  I 
refused  to  gratify  her.  I  am  sorry  now  ;  she  seemed  more  hurt  than 
such  a  trifle  called  for.  Poor  Janet's  ring!  It  was  a  birthday- 
present  from  me  when  we  were  happy  school-girls,  and  she  on  her 
deathbed  requested  that  it  should  be  returned,  and  that  I  would  wear 
it  for  her  sake. 

Matty  is,  if  anything,  colder  than  ever.  George  perceives  none  of 
it.  We  keep  up  appearances  before  him,  and  the  dear  good  fellow 
suspects  nothing.  Could  not  Matty  be  tender  and  kind  for  his  sake? 
If  she  would  only  tell  me  what  the  matter  is,  or  if  I  had  courage  to 
ask.  Perhaps  after  the  baby  comes  it  will  be  better.  I  wonder  if 
even  then  I  shall  be  more  than  an  adjunct  —  simply  baby's  mother, 
but  no  sister. 

■  yanuary  \st. — A  sad,  homesick  Christmas  it  has  been  to  me.  The 
new  year  opens  brightly,  in  one  respect  at  least.  It  is  like  our  spring 
clays  at  home  —  mild,  with  just  a  touch  of  coldness  in  the  air.  A 
winter  in  these  mountains  is  not  pleasant  ;  the  rain  is  dismal  and 
long-continued,  roads  are  impassable,  mails  uncertain,  and  altogether 
most  wretched.  Fortunately,  spring  opens  early,  and  then  come  the 
song-birds;  first  of  all  the  mocking-bird,  as  different  from  its  poor 
caged  brother  as  night  from  day.  No  one  who  once  hears  the  wild 
song  can  be  content  with  the  prisoner's.  Next  to  the  music  of  the 
mocking-bird,  I  love  the  grand  roll  of  thunder  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  mountain  after  mountain,  and  then  the  dash  of  rain  and  furious 
rush  of  torrents,  all  in  such  haste  to  reach  the  far-off  ocean.  The 
winter  rains  are  preceded  by  the  east  wind,  which  for  days  comes 
moaning  and  sobbing  down  the  valley,  lost  winds  seeking  the  sea  in 
every  cave  and  hollow,  and  when  they  find  it  not,  cry  despairingly  to 
each  other,  "  Not  here,  not  here  !  "  So  they  sob  and  wail  until  their 
voices  are  drowned  in  tears  of  rain.  I  am  much  alone  now,  and  very, 
very  sad.     I  doubt  if  Matty  could  cheer  me  up,  even  if  she  came. 

jfanuary  2d. —  Now  I  know.  I  found  on  ray  dressing-table  last 
night  an  old  letter  of  Stephen's.  Matty,  I  suppose,  came  across  it 
while  arranging  my  papers.  And  she  believed  it !  I  am  too  over- 
whelmed with  shame  to  speak  to  her  yet ;  not  the  shame  of  guilt,  but 
the  shame  of  having  been  suspected  of  a  dishonorable  act.  Since 
she  was  so  ready  to  believe  evil,  will  she  credit  the  truth  if  I  tell  her? 
I  doubt  it.  The  story  is  simply  this.  Janet  Radford  had  an  only 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  but  who  was,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  utterly  unprincipled.  He  came  often  to  our  house  witn 
Janet,  and  "took  a  fancy"  to  me,  Janet  said.  I  never  liked  him,  but 
bore  with  him  for  his  sister's  sake.  She  told  me  I  exerted  so  good 
an  influence  that  I  might  reform  him  if  I  would  only  be  kind.  I  was 
young ;  my  vanity  was  flattered  at  the  idea  of  reforming  the  clever, 
handsome  Stephen,  I  tried  my  best,  but  I  was  not  in  love  with  him, 
37 
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nor  did  I  know  until  long  after  that  he  was  with  ine.  He  was  several 
years  older,  and  I  seemed  but  a  child  in  comparison.  One  night  we, 
that  is  Stephen,  Manuel,  Janet  and  myself,  were  playing  a  game  in 
which  a  ring  was  to  be  the  forfeit.  Stephen  lost,  and  placed  the  ring, 
in  presence  of  the  others,  on  my  finger.  I  wore  it  all  the  evening, 
until  he  and  Janet  were  going,  then  I  took  it  off  and  returned  it.  I 
remember  he  begged  me  to  keep  it,  said  he  had  justly  lost  it,  &c.  ; 
but  I  would  not.  Stephen  went  West,  and  some  months  after,  to  my 
surprise,  wrote  to  me  as  if  we  were  engaged  ;  spoke  of  the  ring  as 
"our  engagement-ring,"  as  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  1  had  returned  it  at  the  time.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to 
this  effect.  He  still  continued  writing  at  intervals ;  his  letters  I  sent 
back  unopened.  I  did  not  tell  this  to  Mamma  or  the  boys;  the 
former  I  was  unwilling  to  worry  in  her  feeble  health  ;  the  latter  I  was 
afraid  to  tell,  lest  some  serious  difficulty  should  grow  out  of  it.  How 
that  letter  came  to  be  where  it  was  I  know  not.  I  suppose  I  tossed 
it  among  the  others,  intending  to  return  it  when  I  had  time,  and  quite 
forgot  it.  This  is  the  whole  unvarnished  truth,  as  I  can  prove  by 
Manuel. 

Jaiiuary  K^th. —  I  asked  Matty  to  let  me  see  her  this  evening.     I 
will  tell  her,  whether  she  believes  me  or  not. 


A  Note  added  four  years  later. 

I  have  been  busy  arranging  for  another  family  gathering,  to  wel- 
come George,  his  wife,  and  little  son.  In  an  old  disused  trunk  I 
found  my  diary,  together  with  Clara's.  It  is  the  first  time  since  that 
dreary  evening  I  have  looked  upon  them.  In  my  deep  self-reproach 
and  humiliation  I  vowed  to  atone  for  my  injustice  to  the  mother  by 
•devotion  to  the  child.  God  knows  I  have  tried.  The  little  one  is 
the  joy  of  my  heart.  George  left  for  Rio  a  few  months  after  Clara's 
death  ;  he  has  been  most  successful,  and  now  returns  to  redeem  his 
Southern  home  and  once  more  dwell  among  his  own  people.  Eva  is 
married  ;  she  and  Ellen  have  children  of  their  own,  so  that  Virgie  is 
more  entirely  mine.  I  have  had  one  cruel  dread,  lest  George  should 
wish  to  take  the  child  ;  but  he  says  no,  so  long  as  I  live  she  is  mine. 
The  little  one  has  the  delicate  complexion  and  golden  hair  of  her  fair 
young  mother,  with  George's  earnest  eyes.  She  resembles  her  mother 
also  in  character;  she  is  timid  and  reserved  with  all  save  me.  Had 
I  only  been  to  the  mother  what  I  have  to  the  child !  I  often  take 
Virgie  to  her  mother's  grave,  and  this  evening  I  told  her  of  the  new 
mamma;  the  little  one  is  rather  perplexed.  George  married  an 
American  lady,  again  not  of  my  selection.  I  think,  however,  I  have 
quite  ceased  planning  for  others,  or  to  express  it  more  correctly  per- 
haps, ceased  trying  to  be  Providence,  and  am  quite  content  to  let  the 
good  God  manage  His  own  world  and  his  own  people  in  his  own  way. 

V.  L. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  says  that  "every  science  must  obey 
the  laws  of  logic.  If  it  does  not,  such  pretended  science  is  not 
founded  on  reflection,  and  is  only  an  irrational  absurdity.  All  infer- 
ence, evolution,  concatenation,  is  conducted  on  logical  principles, 
which  are  ever  valid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same." 

The  laws  of  logic  are  the  primary  laws  of  thought.  Here  is  the 
illustration  : 

All  X  is  _y. 

All  z  is  X. 

All  z  is  y. 

No  human  mind  can  refuse  to  accept  this  conclusion,  because  no 
human  mind  can  act  in  contravention  of  the  primary  laws  of  thought. 
What  these  primary  laws  are,  it  does  not  concern  us  here  to  state. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  benefi- 
cence which  has  imposed  laws  of  necessary  limitation  upon  the 
human  mind. 

We  readily  understand  that  the  material  universe  owes  its  stability, 
its  excellence,  its  beauty  and  its  glory  to  the  fixedness  of  the  laws 
under  which  it  exists.  Could  the  earth  allow  itself  a  moment's 
insensibility  to  its  centripetal  influence,  it  would  hurtle  away  into 
infinite  space  and  be  lost  forever ;  or  should  it  glow  with  any  excess 
of  affection  for  the  sun  to  which  it  ever  tends,  and  seek  to  diminish 
by  a  hair's-breadth  its  mean  distance  from  the  source  of  its  light  and 
heat,  it  would  be  absorbed  in  fiery  ruin.  How  eagerly  for  a  quarter 
of  the  year  does  the  earth  seek  the  north,  and  yet  how  obediently  does 
it  reverse  its  course  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  line  of  Cancer,  that  it 
may  exhibit  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  same  example  of  delicate 
sensibility  and  perfect  submission  to  law !  Otherwise,  where  were 
the  beauty  of  spring,  the  glow  of  summer,  the  fruitage  of  autumn, 
and  the  repose  of  winter  ?  If  the  angle  of  reflection  could  vary 
from  the  angle  of  incidence,  or  the  law  of  color  be  confused,  we 
might  at  any  time  step  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice — we  could  not 
find  our  way  to  our  own  dwelling,  nor  recognise  the  countenance  of 
the  dearest  object  of  our  love.  Could  the  delicate  waves  of  sound 
be  capricious  in  their  form  or  force,  we  could  not  articulate  a  cry  for 
help  to  man  or  God  ;  while,  if  the  law  which  connects  the  subtle  will 
with  the  muscles  of  the  body  could  suspend  itself,  we  would  sink  in 
paralysis  in  our  times  of  greatest* need.  Better  be  liable  to  these, 
and  many  other  and  no  less  dread  casualties  and  vicissitudes,  than  to 
be  able  to  deny  the  conclusiveness  of  a  syllogism. 

The  fundamental  attribute  of  God  is  truth  ;  the  great  idea  of  His 
universe  is  truth:  the  Son  of  God  declares  of  Himself  —  "I  am  the 
truth."  Man's  occupation  on  earth  is  the  search  after  truth :  man's 
eternal  salvation  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  if  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  could  be    disregarded,  no  truth  could  possibly  be 
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attained  by  man  beyond  the  meagre  acts  of  perception  and  con- 
sciousness, if  indeed  even  of  these.  If,  knowing  that  all  horned 
animals  are  ruminant,  and  that  the  elk  is  horned,  we  could  be 
anything  but  absolutely  certain  that  the  elk  is  ruminant,  then  the  elk 
might  be  for  us  immortal,  might  be  our  brother,  might  be  nothing. 
But  under  the  operation  of  these  self-executing  laws,  and  within  their 
limits,  the  human  mind  may  advance  indefinitely :  man  may  inform 
himself,  and  instruct,  convince,  move  and  delight  his  fellow-men. 

If  the  law  of  gravity  could  suspend  itself,  or  change  the  conditions 
of  its  action,  who  could  build  ?  If,  when  stones  were  placed  upon 
the  rising  walls,  some  should  mount  upward  in  the  air,  and  others 
should  crush  downwards  with  a  thousand  times  their  legitimate 
weight,  all  would  be  mockery  or  ruin.  But  God  does  not  purpose 
that  man  should  roam  earth  a  homeless  animal  :  He  intends  that  he 
shall  provide  for  himself  habitations,  safe,  comfortable  and  beautiful, 
and  that  he  shall  erect  noble  temples  for  the  worship  of  his  Creator  : 
and  therefore  the  laws  by  which  this  is  possible  are  fixed.  So  God 
does  not  intend  that  truth  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth  :  He 
intends  that  the  pursuit  of  it  shall  be  man's  noblest  occupation  and 
purest  pleasure,  and  the  attainment  of  it  his  highest  reward  ;  He 
intends,  and  has  promised,  that  before  earth's  history  is  completed, 
truth  shall  be  univei sally  established,  and  therefore  He  has  made 
indestructible  so  much  of  it  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
result.  Man  may  abuse  his  gift  of  reason,  and  pervert  it  to  the 
injury  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  but  he  cannot  destroy  its 
foundations. 

In  this  aspect  the  analogy  is  close  between  man  as  an  intellectual, 
and  man  as  a  moral  being.  The  law  of  his  moral  nature  is,  that  he 
should  love  and  choose  that  which  is  good.  But  this  law  being  not 
a  mechanical,  but  a  moral  law,  it  may  be  disregarded,  and  alas  !  how 
frequently  and  how  fatally  is  it  disregarded  by  the  subject  of  it. 
But  not  wholly.  Deep  down  in  the  human  conscience,  ineradicable 
by  the  power  of  human  will,  and  indestructible  by  outward  force,  is 
the  law  that  compels  every  moral  being  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  God  allows  men  to  be  sitmers: 
He  does  not  allow  them  to  transform  themselves  into  stocks  or  stones 
or  brutes.  God  permits  sin  to  abound  :  He  does  not  purpose  that  it 
shall  be  triumphant ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  world  shall 
ultimately  be  pervaded  by  holiness  as  the  waters  cover  the  great 
deep. 

To  secure  this  purpose,  that  men  shall  be  men,  and  not  irrational  ; 
shall  be  moral  beings,  and  not  brutes.  He  has  laid  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  intelligence  and  responsibility  so  deep,  that  not  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  the  folly  of  men,  nor  the  force  of  devils  can 
move  them.  "  I  am  the  Lord  :  I  change  not ;  therefore,  ye  sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  consumed." 

P. 
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••^CRATCH  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  once  said 
»3  Talleyrand.  The  same  uncomplimentary  remark  might  be 
aptly  made  concerning  the  polished  countrymen  of  Macchiavelli  in 
the  days  of  their  ascendancy.  Beneath  the  grace  and  courtliness  of 
their  exquisite  manner,  lay  the  leaven  of  barbarianism  which  crops 
out  so  forcibly  and  so  amusingly  in  the  frank  autobiography  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  But  for  all  that,  the  contrast  between  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  Italy  and  of  England,  for  instance,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  that  was,  artistically  speaking,  a  great  triumph  for 
the  former.  While  feudal  and  Northern  Europe  was  still  given  over 
to  the  sway  of  men  who,  like  strong  and  sovereign  beasts,  spent  their 
tirhe  in  feasting,  fighting,  and  bodily  exercise,  the  various  Italian 
States  were  thoroughly  polished  and  diplomatic;  sleek  and  wealthy 
burghers  ruled  in  peJace  over  some  of  them  ;  commerce,  banking,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  all :  cunning  had  taken  the  place 
of  force  ;  even  warfare  had  become  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  was 
waged  by  hired  conciottieri,'\\\\o'i&  object  was  to  make  their  fortune  as 
quickly  as  possible,  by  taking  as  many  prisoners  of  high  rank  as  they 
could  and  ransoming  them  for  unheard-of  sums.  Bloodshed  was  not 
the  rule  in  war,  and  battles  were  fought  in  which  only  two  or  three 
men  got  accidentally  killed.  In  fact,  killing  was  a  private  luxury, 
indulged  in,  in  person,  by  skilful  men  in  high  places,  who,  certain  of 
impunity,  took  this  means  to  display  their  talent  and  satisfy  their 
jealousy  or  revenge.  Macchiavelli  says  that  "the  Italian  princes 
consider  it  the  proper  boast  of  a  sovereign  to  be  able  to  appreciate  a 
lively  sally,  whether  written  or  spoken,  to  compose  a  courteous  letter 
in  classical  language,  to  be  witty  and  sprightly  in  conversation,  to 
conduct  successfully  a  delicate  and  deceitful  negotiation,  to  wear 
jewels  and  dainty  garments,  to  eat  and  drink  with  more  refined  mag- 
nificence than  other  men,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  more  perfect 
appliances  for  the  gratification  of  all  the  senses." 

There  is  an  old  book,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Count  Baldassare  di  Castiglione,  and  entitled  II  Cortegiano, 
that  is  "  The  Courtier."  It  deals  with  the  ideal  of  the  times,  and 
depicts  the  accomplished  and  perfect  gentleman  and  lady,  such  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  figure  advantageously  at  court.  But  it 
also  describes  real  people  and  real  society  j  it  gives  an  outline  of  all 
that  made  up  a  salon  in  the  year  1500 ;  its  guests,  coming  and  going 
in  brilliant  succession,  its  conversation,  its  music,  dances,  witticisms 
and  discussions,  rather  more  decent,  more  chivalrous  and  more  spir- 
itualistic than  the  cotemporaneous  gatherings  at  Rome  and  Florence, 
but  still  a  type  of  the  true  state  of  society  at  that  time.  • 

Count  Castiglione  was  first  in  the  service  of  Duke  Guido  d'Ubaldo, 
the  sovereign  of  Urbino,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Francesco-Maria  della  Rovere.     He  wrote  this  book  as  a  memorial 
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of  the  life  and  society  with  which  he  had  been  familiarly  associated 
at  the  court  of  his  first  patron.  The  duke  was  infirm  and  rheumatic, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  his  brilliant  little  court  was  wont  to 
gather  round  him  and  his  wife  in  their  private  apartments.  The 
Duchess  Elizabeth  was  a  clever  and  agreeable  woman,  besides  being 
more  discreet  and  virtuous  than  many  of  her  contemporaries.  Men 
of  eminence  in  various  branches  of  learning  gathered  from  all  pairts 
of  Italy  around  her  and  her  friend  and  favorite,  Madonna  Emilia  Pia. 
There  were,  for  instance,  Bernardo  Accolti  d'Arezzo,  a  celebrated 
poet  of  the  day  ;  Bembo,  who  became  successively  Papal  secretary 
and  then  cardinal;  Julian  de' Medici  ;  Castiglione  himself,  a  noted 
courtier,  and  many  other  lords  and  ladies  of  renown.  Pope  Julius  II., 
the  warlike  Rovere,  Michael  Angelo's  friend  and  patron,  stayed  some 
time  atUrbino  on  one  of  his  many  journeys,  and  graced  the  duchess's 
salon  with  his  presence.  The  palace  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  The  furniture  and  ornaments  were  all 
of  the  costliest  materials,  and  better  still,  in  the  perfection  of  good 
taste.  Silken  hangings,  antique  bronzes,  Grecian  statues  and  beau- 
tiful pictures  were  scattered  lavishly  throughout  the  apartments. 
Above  all,  there  was  a  rich  collection  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
books,  mostly  manuscripts,  and  all  bound  in  gold  and  silver,  embossed 
with  gems  and  decorated  with  wonderful  chasings.  Men  of  wealth 
loved  thus  to  show  their  respect  for  letters.  Banquets,  masquerades, 
jousts  and  tourneys  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  court  of  Urbino. 
Castiglione  speaks  thus  of  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  palace : — "  The 
gentle  conversations  and  courteous  merriment  of  this  house  made 
it  appear  the  true  home  of  joy."  {Allegrezza.)  After  supper  came 
dancing,  but  not  exclusively  and  for  a  protracted  period,  as  is  the 
custom  with  us  ;  for  after  that  charades  were  often  improvised,  or 
some  other  theatrical  adaptation  took  place,  and  then  came  desultory 
conversations,  whether  grave  or  merry.  The  Duchess  Elizabeth  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  such  talk,  as  she  was  well  fitted  to  do  ;  but 
there  were  no  trammels  of  etiquette  or  formality  to  check  the  general 
mirth  of  the  guests.  Each  one  sat  down  where  he  pleased,  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  lady  who  charmed  him  most.  There  was 
room  for  every  taste,  every  pleasure,  almost  every  eccentricity.  No 
set  circle  paralysed  the  conversational  powers  of  the  many  for  the 
sake  of  "showing  off  "  of  the  few;  but  many  centres  were  formed, 
and  full  swing  given  to  each  one's  peculiar  fancy.  One  evening,  as 
Castiglione  tells  us,  Bernardo  Accolti  improvised  a  sonnet  in  honor 
of  the  duchess,  after  which  the  latter  begged  Madonna  Margarita 
and  Madonna  Costanza  Fregoza  to  dance  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
company.  The  two  ladies  rose,  and  gracefully  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand,  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  musical  instrument,  probably 
some  kind  of  violin  or  flute,  played  by  the  favorite  court-musician, 
Barletta.  The  step 'was  at  first  solemn  and  measured,  a  kind  of 
minuet,  with  stately  salutes  and  slow  figures,  then  gradually  merging 
into  a  livelier  and  merrier  dance,  coquettish  and  graceful.  Another 
night,  when  the  guests  had  whiled  away  their  time  in  these  courtly 
occupations,  they  at  last  perceived  to  their  surprise  that  it  was  near 
dawn.  Castiglione  thus  describes  the  revellers  flocking  to  the  win- 
dows to  watch  for  the  sunrise  : — 
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"The  windows  on  the  side  of  the  palace  looking  towards  the  high 
peak  of  Mount  Catari  were  opened,  and  the  guests  noticed  that  a 
lovely  rose-colored  flush  already  overspread  the  eastern  sky.  The 
stars  had  all  disappeared,  save  the  fair  messenger  of  Venus  who 
guards  the  trysting-place  of  night  and  day,  and  who  now  seemed  to 
waft  upon  the  earth  a  balmy  breeze,  whose  fresh  aroma  filled  the 
atmosphere,  and  which,  penetrating  the  whispering  forests  on  the 
neighboring  hills,  already  began  to  stir  the  tide  of  sweet  song  among 
the  little  birds." 

Castiglione's  style  is  refined,  and  even  studiously  poetic  ;  while 
Bembo,  another  of  the  interlocutors  often  brought  forward  in  "The 
Courtier,"  has  a  severer  and  more  Ciceronian  way  of  speaking. 
Perhaps  this  v^fas  as  studied  as  Castiglione's  flowery  redundancy. 
The  conversations  are  somewhat  spoilt  by  this  labored  politeness, 
this  multiplicity  of  compliments  and  conceits,  this  eternal  mutual  ad- 
miration of  all  the  members  of  the  circle  for  each  other.  The  men 
are  constantly  lauding  the  ladies'  beauty  ;  while  the  latter  reply  by 
elaborately  praising  the  chivalry  and  bravery  of  the  men,  and  com- 
paring them  to  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Still,  beneath  all  this 
there  is  plenty  of  genuine  mirth,  and  even  under  cover  of  outer 
courtesy  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  piquant  seasoning  of  little  social 
skirmishes,  rivalries,  jealousies,  all  disguised  in  epigrams,  bon-mois, 
veiled  allusions,  and  stinging,  yet  unresentable,  strokes  of  wit.  One 
evening  a  discussion  was  raised  on  the  nature  of  true  politeness, 
a$  between  a  knight  and  a  lady,  and  ,one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
told  a  story,  as  a  kind  of  joking  warning,  of  an  old  knight,  a  regular 
man  of  the  iron  age,  a  warlike  and  weather-beaten  veteran,  bred  in 
the  camp  and  the  ancestral  castle  of  his  family,  who,  thinking  to 
please  her,  had  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  her,  boasted 
of  how  many  enemies  he  had  killed  in  battle  single-handed.  But 
worse  than  this,  the  barbarian,  adding  illustration  to  recital,  actually 
began  to  mimic  in  her  presence  the  various  cuts  and  thrusts  of 
his  doughty  sword  ;  whereupon  she  acknowledges  that  she  grew 
nervous,  and  several  times  glanced  at  the  door,  hoping  to  make  her 
escape  if  his  demonstrations  should  become  more  violent. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  inclined  to  more  serious  themes  ;  for 
the  cavaliers  and  courtiers  of  that  day  dabbled  in  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  even  science.  They  were,  many  of  them,  well  read  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  in  the  later  and  more  (so-called) 
"barbarous"  scholastic  philosophy.  They  would  talk  learnedly  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  their  crabbed  old  commentators  ;  of  theories 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  form  and  substance.  It  seems  their  fair  partners 
were  in  general  less  well  read  ;  for.we  find  them  gently  chiding  the 
men  for  their  learned  talk,  and  gradually  leading  them  back  to  lighter 
subjects  and  repeated  gallantries,  which  soon  obtained  forgiveness 
for  the  delinquent  metaphysicians  and  philosophers.  Still,  no 
matter  how  abstruse  the  subject,  the  language  is  always  the  same, 
courtly,  elegant,  and  well-chosen,  and  the  manner  of  discussion 
equally  dignified  and  full  of  mutual  forbearance.  It  was  a  custom 
with  this  social  club  to  choose  some  abstract  subject  and  declaim 
upon  it,  for  the  amusement  of  the  company.     One  evening,  the  evil 
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effects  of  old  age  were  proposed  as  the  subject  of  this  kind  of  impro- 
vised speech.  Dismal  as  is  the  reality,  we  find  it  here  invested  with 
a  mellow  beauty,  which  it  chiefly  owes  to  the  sonorous  cadences  of 
the  Italian  language. 

"The  sweet  blossoms  of  joy  wither  in  our  hearts  at  that  period  of 
life,  even  as  the  leaves  wither  and  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn.  To 
the  host  of  serene  and  healthy  thoughts  which  charmed  the  mind  in 
youth,  succeeds,  like  a  dark  cloud,  a  perpetual  sadness,  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  ills  ;  so  that  not  only  the  body,  but  the  mind  also,  be- 
comes languid  and  infirm,  and  retains  nought  of  its  past  pleasures, 
save  a  clinging  remembrance.  The  picture  arises  before  the  mind 
of  that  happy  time  of  youthful  dalliance,  which,  seen  through  the 
golden  mist  of  memory,  seems  to  have  been  one  perpetual  feast  of 
the  eyes,  one  eternal  bridal  of  sky  and  earth,  with  all  their  many 
beauties  —  one  everlasting  paradise,  in  which  bloomed  for  our  soul 
the  sweet  spring  of  joy.  And  this  is  why,  when  the  sun  of  our  youth 
is  fast  setting,  and  the  wintry  cold  of  old  age  fast  overtaking  us  and 
robbing  us  of  the  power  of  enjoyment,  it  would  be  well  that  we  should 
likewise  lose  our  keen  memory,  and  that  some  hidden  art  should  be 
revealed  to   us  whereby  we  might  learn  the  lesson  of  forgetfulness." 

Again,  at  another  of  these  semi-academic  gatherings,  the  Duchess 
Elizabeth  requests  her  friends  to  draw  an  ideal  portrait  of  the  accom- 
plished gentleman  or  courtier,  and  of  the  perfect  lady.  It  is  worth 
while  giving  the  picture  as  put  together  from  the  various  descriptions 
contributed  by  each  guest,  of  particular  qualities  belonging  to  an 
ideal  character  of  that  day.  The  difference  of  this  standard  from 
that  of  King  Arthur's  knights  of  the  "  Round  Table,"  the  most 
perfect  Christian  ideal,  is  very  striking.  We  give  the  passage  in  the 
author's  own  words  : — 

"  I  would  have  our  model  courtier  more  than  passably  conversant 
with  letters,  at  least  with  that  part  known  as  polite  literature  ;  like- 
wise, I  would  have  him  know  not  only  the  Latin  tongue,  but  the 
Greek  also,  because  of  the  numberless  divine  writings  existing  in  that 

language He   should   also    be  familiar  with    the    classical 

poets,  and  the  historians  and  orators  of  old ;  besides  which  he  should 
be  well  used  to  write  himself  both  in  prose  and  verse,  especially  in 
our  vulgar  tongue  ;  for  without  reckoning  the  pleasure  which  this 
will  afford  him,  it  will  also  prove  an  admirable  groundwork  for  the 
amenities  of  conversation,  and  will  fit  him  for  the  society  of  cultivated 
women,  who  are  generally  fond  of  such  poetic  conceits.  I  should  still 
consider  our  courtier  far  from  perfect  if  he  were  not  also  a  skilful 
musician,  and  if,  besides  the  readiness  and  practice  required  to  read 
his  part  fluently  in  a  song  or  chorus,  he  was  not  also  an  able 
performer  on  several  instruments.  .  .  .  For  besides  the  recreation 
and  solace  which  music  procures  for  every  one,  it  also  very  often 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  and  wins  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies, 
whose  tender  hearts  and  delicate  feelings  are  easily  affected  by  its 
harmonious  sounds." 

To  this  end  seem  to  tend  all  the  talents  or  knowledge  required  of 
man.  The  progress  of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake  becomes  a  secondary 
matter   in    this    ultra-refined    Epicurean    system.      To    be    learned 
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in  any  one  art  or  science,  and  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  ad- 
missible in  one  who  has  pretensions  to  good  breeding.  Talents  are 
to  be  used  for  the  pleasure  of  society,  not  to  be  acquired  for  the  sake 
of  pedantry.  The  applause  and  admiration  of  others  is  not  even  to 
be  sought,  but  only  the  benevolent  feeling  of  having  given  delight  to 
one's  neighbor.  Thus  it  is  incumbent  on  a  well-bred  man  to  have  at 
least  a  surface-acquaintance  with  every  polite  art.  This  is  what  we 
gather  from  a  further  contribution,  by  one  of  the  guests  of  the  ducal 
salon  of  Urbino,  to  the  ideal  portrait  of  the  model  knight : — "  There 
is  yet  another  thing  which  I  consider  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  one  which  our  knight  should  by  no  means  neglect,  namely,  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  painting." 

But  again,  curiously  enough,  moderation  and  prudence  were  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  the  proper  checks  which  must  reduce  this 
knowledge  to  a  mere  "  accomplishment."  Genius  is  banished  from 
courtly  society,  for  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  eccentricity,  some- 
times even  by  rudeness,  a  brusque  disregard  to,  or  affected  ignorance 
of,  the  rules  of  polite  society.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  how 
utterly  conventionaland  artificial  was  this  pseudo-classical  civilisation, 
that  is  in  principle,  although  it  sat  with  such  wonderful  naturalness 
on  the  elegant  and  polished  races  of  Italy.  When  it  came  to  a  matter 
of  real  genius,  the  Italian  seemed  as  rough  and  as  barbarous  as  any 
transalpine  artist.  He  broke  every  rule,  human  and  divine  ;  scorned 
social  as  well  as  moral  trammels  ;  and  being  tolerated  as  an  irrespon- 
sible being,  a  meteor  among  the  decorous  and  conventional  sinners 
of  his  day,  generally  ended  by  getting  his  own  way.  The  following 
paragraph  conveys  the  rules  of  tact,  the  supreme  and  controlling 
talent  among  all  required  of  the  model  courtier,  and  that  without 
which  the  rest  would  prove  well-nigh  useless : — 

"Above  all  things,  he  needs  a  certain  prudence,  a  faculty  of  judg- 
ment, a  discreet  choice,  a  delicate  knowledge  of  circumstances,  which 
enables  him  to  say  and  do  exactly  the  right  thing  at  the  fitting  time, 
and  to  discriminate  between  various  shades  of  opportunity  of  doing 
and  saying  them.  For  instance,  even  if  our  knight  knew  that  the 
praises  he  receives  are  perfectly  well-deserved,  he  should  never  appear 
openly  to  dream  of  them  as  such,  .  '.  .  .  but  should  rather  modestly 
deprecate  them,  professing  and  really  considering  his  chief  business 
to  be  that  of  arms,  while  he  holds  all  other  accomplishments  as 
merely  subordinate.  When  he  has  occasion  to  dance  before  a  large 
assembly,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  maintain  a  somewhat  dig- 
nified attitude,  tempered  nevertheless  by  easy  grace  and  a  gentle 
demeanor.  If  he  is  asked  to  play  on  some  instrument,  let  him  do  it 
as  if  forced  to  it,  and  merely  as  a  'pastime,  ....  and  although  he 
may  be  very  proficient  in  this  art,  yet  I  would  have  him  carefully  dis- 
semble the  serious  study  and  fatigue  necessary  for  learning  anything 
thoroughly.  Let  him  play  as  if  he  thought  very  little  of  so  slight  a 
thing,  even  though  he  can  do  it  so  well  as  to  excite  the  genuine  admi- 
ration of  others." 

Professional  exactness  or  enthusiasm  was  particularly  to  be 
avoided  ;  that  belonged  only  to  those  who  lived  by  music  or  any  other 
art.     Regarding  his   demeanor,  some  very  excellent  precepts  were 
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given  to  the  ideal  gentleman  of  his  day,  but  the  motive  that  prompted 
them  was  purely  one  of  expediency  :  principle  there  was  none.  We 
find  an  affected  indifference  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  an  assumed 
ignorance  of  moral  duties,  but  an  outer  substitute  for  the  checks  of 
both  in  the  shape  of  conventional  good-breeding.  The  standard  in 
this  respect  is  not  very  far  off  from  that  gracefully  proclaimed  by 
some  v/ho  in  our  times  call  themselves  very  enlightened  and  culti- 
vated. Some  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  //  Cortegiano  with  regard  to 
outward  manner  are  very  wise,  no  matter  from  what  source  they  are 
drawn.  The  model  man  is  to  act  so  as  always  to  make  others  respect 
him;  which  end  is  best  attained  by  his  always  respecting  himself, 
never  giving  way  to  his  temper  or  passions,  and  always  exercising 
perfect  control  'over  himself.  His  features  are  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
verbial repose  and  gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  and  his  dress  to  be 
studiously  neat  and  clean,  though  his  taste  should  not  approach  to 
the  effeminate,  and  his  preference  should  be  given  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions to  black  over  gaudy  colors,  as  this  denotes  a  grave  and  steady 
character.  He  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  undue 
merriment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  anger  or  passion  ;  either 
extreme  would  be  undignified.  He  is  also  to  shun  all  strong  and 
coarse  expressions',  or  any  allusions  or  words  apt  to  make  a  woman 
blush.  He  should  be  courteous,  urbane,  condescending  to  all,  and 
in  society  able  to  hold  his  own  by  witty  sayings  and  a  fund  of  racy 
—  but  not  immodest  —  anecdote.  In  a  word,  his  behavior  should  be 
regulated  by  the  wish  to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  accomplished 
lady  ;  and  thus,  by  an  ingenious  transition,  our  author  merges  the 
portrait  of  one  ideal  into  that  of  the  other,  the  two  mutually  com- 
pleting each  other.  We  will  let  him  once  more  speak  for  himself  : — 
"As  there  is  no  court  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  mighty,  which 
can  boast  of  appropriate  splendor,  gayety,  adornment,  without  the 
society  of  cultivated  women,  and  since  there  is  no  knight  who  can 
possess  true  grace,  amiability  01  gallantry,  nor  perform  any  knightly 
and  fitting  action  without  the  love  and  favor  of  the  ladies,  our  portrait 
of  the  accomplished  cavalier  would  necessarily  remain  very  imperfect 
if  the  ladies  had  no  share  in  it,  and  did  not  endow  it  with  some  of 
those  social  graces  by  which  they  alone  can  render  court-life  perfect. 
I,  therefore,  venture  to  say  that  the  lady  living  at  court  should  possess, 
above  all  things,  a  certain  lovable  affability,  by  means  of  which  she 
will  be  able  courteously  to  speak  to  all  kinds  of  people,  and  to  enter- 
tain them  with  agreeable  topics  of  conversation  suited  to  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  condition  of  the  person  with  whom  she  is  speaking. 
Her  demeanor  should  be  full  of  repose  and  modesty,  her  grave 
courtes)  ever  at  hand  accurately  to  prompt  her  in  every  action,  great 
or  small,  of  which  she  herself  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  virtue, 
but  this  should  be  tempered  by  a  certain  sprightliness  which  will 
redeem  her  conversation  from  the  taint  of  monotony  ;  wliile  to  those 
gifts  she  should  add  a  certain  gentleness,  which  would  convey  to 
others  no  less  high  an  opinion  of  her  goodness,  her  discretion,  and 
her  modesty,  than  of  her  intellectual  and  social  qualities.  In  a  word, 
her  behavior  should  exhibit  that  difficult  yet  becoming  medium  which 
consists  in   combining  opposite  frames  of  mind  to  a  certain  given 
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limit,  and  no  further.  Our  model  lady  should  not,  therefore,  in  order 
to  make  for  herself  a  reputation  of  modesty  and  virtue,  become  so 
openly  prudish  and  show  such  horror  for  even  slightly  equivocal  com- 
pany and  conversation  as  conspicuously  to  leave  the  room  where  such 
company  is  assembled,  lest,  perhaps,  she  might  leave  behind  an  im- 
pression that  her  austere  demeanor  is  but  a  mask  to  conceal  some- 
thing which,,  if  known,  would  not  be  to  her  advantage  ;  besides  which, 
such  uncourteous  manners  are  always  disagreeable.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  should  equally  refrain  from  undue  freedom  of  talk  and 
familiarity  of  manner,  even  as  means  to  a  certain  popularity,  because 
by  this  behavior  she  might  lead  people  to  believe  her  other  than  she 
perhaps  is.  But  when  she  is  present  by  chance  during  any  conver- 
sation such  as  we  have  mentioned,  she  should  show  a  proper  degree 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment." 

This  speaks  for  itself.  And  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  court 
from  which  these  precepts  were  gathered  was  one  of  the  higher  type, 
one  of  the  most  decorous  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

If,  continues  our  author,  she  is  skilful,  it  will  be  easy  for  her  to 
turn  the  ponversation  into  a  different  channel,  and  gradually  lead  it 
back  to  worthier  subjects.  For  her  education  should  be  little  less 
elaborate  than  that  of  men.  She  too  is  bound  to  know  literature, 
music,  painting,  dancing,  and  the  arts  of  conversation.  The  influence 
of  cultivated  women,  mingling  in  the  society  of  courts,  is  acknowledged 
by  Count  Castiglione  to*be  not  only  that  of  precept,  but  of  example  ; 
their  good  taste  and  delicate  tact  flavor  the  whole  conversation  ;  in 
this  w&xy  salon  of  Urbino  it  is  they  who  supply,  if  not  its  individuality, 
at  least  the  graceful  support  and  appreciation  which  encourages  the 
men  to  put  forth  what  constitutes  this  individuality.  They  applaud 
Bembo's  often  noble  enthusiasm,  his  high  philosophic  aspirations,  his 
Platonic  theories  of  pure  and  everlasting  love.  Women  such  as 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Veronica  Gambara,  Costanza  d' Amalfi,  Tullia  d' 
Aragona,  and  the  much  calumniated  Lucrezia  Borgia,  were  formed 
in  such  schools.  True,  they  did  not  constitute  a  majority  among 
their  sex,  neither  did  the  learned  men  and  graceful  poets  with  whom 
they  associated  make  up  a  majority  among  theirs  ;  but  what  has 
never  been  the  case  in  any  age,  whether  before  or  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  even  in  that  exceptional  time. 
Elements  of  good  the  sahms  of  the  Renaissance  surely  contained,  yet 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  whole  tendency  of  that  age,  so 
fraught  with  precious  but  chaotic  materials,  should  have  been,  from 
an  unwise  desire  of  reviving  in  toto  an  extinct  form  of  civilisation, 
perverted  towards  the  grossest  materialism.  What  did  even  those 
ethereal  Platonic  notions  end  in?  *The  initiated  few,  loftily  depend- 
ing, like  Kingsley's  beautiful  ideal  "  Hypatia,"  on  their  cultivated  and 
refined  instincts,  might  safely  hold  such  theories;  but  the  masses, 
who  after  all  are  practically  the  ultimate  judges  of  all  theories,  would 
be  sure  to  soil  and  besmirch  the  fair  ideal  till  it  became  nothing  more 
than  the  hideous  mask  of  sensualism.  Such  a  thing  has  happened, 
and  is  happening  under  our  very  eyes  in  this  age  of  specially  "  ad- 
vanced theories." 

Taine  remarks  in  his  Philosophie  de  V Art  en  Italie  that  the  portraits 
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of  the  Renaissance,  especially  some  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
form  the  best  comments  on  the  biographical  history  of  that  time. 
The  pale,  thoughtful  Venetians  in  sober  black  ;  the  "Young  Man" 
of  Francia,  with  his  fixed  and  enthusiastic  upward  gaze  ;  the  beautiful 
"Joan  of  Naples,"  with  her  fair,  small  throat  and  general  delicacy  of 
outline  ;  Bronzino's  "Young  Man  with  a  Statuette,"  with  his  look  of 
calm  intelligence  not  unmingled  with  latent  strength  —  all  give  some 
idea  of  the  exquisiteyfz/axi?,  the  richly  developed  mental  faculties,  the 
thrice-sifted  culture  of  that  society,  which,  three  centuries  before  our 
own,  boldly  stirred  the  deepest  problems,  appreciated  the  greatest 
elegance,  and  practised  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  quite  as  much, 
perhaps  much  more  than  ourselves.  Taine  is  no  doubt  correct  in 
this  estimate,  so  far  as  outward  and  intellectual  culture  alone  is 
concerned. 

Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 


POE'S   "POLITIAN." 


THAT  Edgar  Poe's  youthful  tragedy  of  Poliiian  has  attracted 
less  attention  than  his  other  poetical  works,  is  not  strange  : 
unequal  in  execution,  a  fragment  and  a  mystery,  the  public  naturally 
passed  it  by.  Monsieur  Hughes,  it  is  true,  when  he  translated 
PolitiaJi  into  French,  spoke  of  it  as  a  tragedy  "  <?«  vhmit  des  caracteres 
vraiment  hiiviains,'^  but  he,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  person  who, 
as  yet,  has  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  it.  The  same  writer  has  also 
more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  the  not  unnoteworthy  fact  that 
the  hero  of  the  play  is,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  of  his  mental 
idiosyncrasies,  a  reflex  of  the  author  himself.  "  Comme  ions  les  grands 
ecrivains"  says  Monsieur  Hughes,  "  Ed^ar  Poe  prete  aux  person?iages 
qu'il  met  eti  scene  ses  sefisations  et  ses  sentiments  personnels.''  Certain  it 
is  that  whatever  merit  the  drama  may  possess  has  been  depreciated 
in  consequence  of  its  fragmentary  nature  and  inexplicable  plot,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a  fuller  share  of  interest  than  it  has  hitherto  attracted 
will  now  be  obtained  for  it  by  our  supplying  some  of  the  missing 
links  of  the  story,  and  furnishing  Z?  jnot  de  renigme. 

Politiati  is  based  upon  a  tragedy  of  real  life,  and  upon  a  tragedy 
that  was  enacted  upon  American  soil.  A  clue  to  the  story  was  first 
discovered  in  Poe's  critique  on  Mr.  Hoffmann's  Greyslaer,  a  romance, 
the  poet  remarks,  "  based  on  the  well-known  murder  of  Sharp,  the 

solicitor-general  of  Kentucky,  by  Beauchampe The  real  events 

were  more  impressive  than  are  the  fictitious  ones,"  adds  Poe  ;    and 
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he  continues,  "  the  facts  of  this  remarkable  tragedy,  as  arranged  by 
actual  circumstance,  would  put  to  shame  the  skill  of  the  most  con- 
summate artist.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  novelist  but  the  amplification 
of  character.  .  .  .  The  incidents  might  be  better  woven  into  a 
tragedy."*  And  into  his  tragedy  of  Politian,  a  comparison  with 
Grcyslaer  and  Gilmore  Sinims'  fine  romance  of  Beauchatiipe,  con- 
vinced us  Poe  had  woven  the  incidents.  But  it  was  not  until  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  poet's  original  draft  of  the  drama,  a 
draft  containing  much  unpublished  matter,  that  we  were  enabled  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  theory.  The  fragment  known  as 
"  Scenes  from  Politian  :  an  Unpublished  Drama,"  v/as  first  printed 
in  1845,  in  a  volume  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Browning,  but  the  manuscript 
in  our  possession  appears  to  have  been  written  as  long  ago  as  183 1. 

It    is    entitled    "Politian:    a    Tragedy.      Scene,   Rome    in    the 

century."  A  list  of  the  dramatis  personce  follows,  and  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  not  only  introduces  four  new  characters,  but 
because  it  also  affords  descriptions  of  those  already  known  but, 
hitherto,  undescribed  :  thus,  Lalage  is  recorded  as  "an  orphan  and 
the  ward,  of  Di  Brpglio  ;  "  Politian  as  "  a  young  and  noble  Roman," 
and  Baldazzar  as  "  his  friend."  The  subsequent  transformation  of 
the  two  latter  personages  into  "Earl  of  Leicester"  and  "  Duke  of 
Surrey,"  was  in  no  way  necessary  to,  and  certainly  did  not  increase 
the  vraisejnb lance  of  the  drama.  The  printed  extracts  as  now  known 
are  an  almost  literal  transcript  of  this,  the  evidently  first  rough  draft ; 
the  erasures  are  few,  and  the  alterations  still  fewer. 

The  first  Act  opens  (with  an  unpublished)  scene  in  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Duke  di  Broglio,  in  an  apartment  strewed  with  the  debris  of  a 
protracted  revel.  Two  of  the  duke's  servants,  Benito  and  Ugo  —  the 
latter  intoxicated — enter,  and  being  joined  by  Rupert,  a  third  servant, 
proceed,  after  the  well-known  method  of  theatrical  domestics,  to  in- 
troduce the  story  by  talking  over  the  affairs  of  their  employer's  family. 
Whilst  Ugo  contents  himself  with  seeking  out  some  unemptied  wine- 
bottles,  the  other  two  discuss  the  sad  alteration  in  their  master's  son, 
Count  Castiglione,  who  was — 

"  Not  long  ago 
A  very  nobleman  in  heart  and  deed." 

The  most  reprehensible  act  ascribed  to  him  is  his  base  treatment  of 
the  beautiful  lady  Lalage.     Rupert  asserts — 

"  His  conduct  there  has  damned  him  in  my  eyes. 
O  villain  !  villain  !  she  his  plighted  wife 
And  his  own  father's  ward.     I  have  noticed  well 
That  we  may  date  his  ruin — so  I  call  it — 
His  low  debaucheries — hig  gaming  habits — 
And  all  his  numerous  vices  from  the  time 
Of  that  most  base  seduction  and  abandonment."  ■ 

Benito  acquiesces,  deeming — 

"  The  sin  sits 
And  goads  h 

"They  say,"  continues  this  speaker,  the  duke  pardons  his  son,  but 

*  Works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.     Edinburgh,  1875. 


"  The  sin  sits  heavy  on  his  soul 
And  goads  him  to  these  courses." 
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is  most  wroth  with  the  poor  victim  of  his  crime,  who  remains  secluded 
in  her  chamber,  lost  to  tlie  world  and  hope.  The  domestics  then 
introduce  the  topic  of  Castiglione's  approaching  nuptials  with  his 
cousin  Alessandra,  who  was  ''the  bosom  friend  of  the  fair  lady  Lalage 
ere  this  mischance."  Ugo  now  interrupting  the  dialogue,  Benito  and 
Rupert  retire  to  bed,  and  leave  the  drunkard  in  possession  of  the 
stage.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  depart,  Jacinta,  the  serving-maid  of 
Lalage,  and  whom  Ugo  is  enamored  of,  enters.  Alternately  she 
excites  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  her  innamorato  by  showing  him 
some  valuable  jewels,  and  leading  him  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  his  master.  Count  Castiglione.  Ultimately  she 
sets  his  mind  at  rest  by  telling  him  that  the  jewels  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  mistress  Lalage, "  as  a  free  gift  and  for  a  marriage  present." 
The  e.xit  of  this  choice  couple  concludes  Scene  i. 

The  second  (also  an  unpublished)  scene  introduces  Castiglione 
and  his  evil  genius,  the  Count  San  Ozzo,  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
former.  San  Ozzo  endeavors  by  taunts  and  ridicule  to  cure  Castig- 
lione of  his  sentimental  fit,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  contrives 
to  allude  to  the  duke's  keeping  Lalage  in  seclusion.     He  burns — 

"Birds  of  so  fine  a  feather, 
And  of  so  wanton  eye, 
Should  be  caged — should  be  caged — 
Should  be  caged  in  all  weather, 
Lest  they  fly." 

This  insulting  allusion  rouses  even  Castiglione's  despicable  spirit, 
and  he  exclaims — 

"San  Ozzo  !  you  do  her  wrong — unmanly  wrong  ! 
Never  in  woman's  breast  enthroned  sat 
A  purer  heart !     If  ever  woman  fell 
With  an  excuse  for  falling,  it  was  she  ! 
If  ever  plighted  vows  most  sacredly — 
Solemnly — sworn,  perfidiously  broken, 
Will  damn  a  man,  that  damned  villain  am  1  ! 
Young,  ardent,  beautiful,  and  loving  well — 
And  pure  as  beautiful — how  could  she  think — 
How  could  she  dream,  being  herself  all  truth, 
Of  my  black  perfidy  .''     Oh,  that  I  were  not 
Castiglione,  but  some  peasant  hind  ; 
The  humble  tiller  of  some  humble  field 
That  I  might  dare  be  honest !  " 

"  Exceeding  fine  !  "  responds  San  Ozzo  : 

"  I  never  heard  a  better  speech  in  my  life. 
Besides,  you're  right.     Oh,  honesty  's  the  thing  1 
Honesty,  poverty,  and  true  content, 
With  the  unutterable  ecstasies 
Of  bread,  and  milk,  and  water  !  " 

San  Ozzo's  philosophy  is  too  potent  for  Castiglione's  repentance, 
and  he  strives  to  solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that  these  mis- 
chances are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  it  would  never  do  for 
him  to  bring  disgrace  upon  "  Di  Broglio's  haughty  and  time-honored 
line,"  by  wedding  the  discarded  Lalage.  With  this  comforting  reflec- 
tion he  dismisses  the  subject,  and  allows  himself  to  be  amused  by  a 
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practical  joke  of  his  boon  companion,  San  Ozzo,  and  to  the  account 
of  which  sorry  jest  the  remainder  of  the  lengthy  scene  is  devoted. 

"A  Hall  in  the  Palace"  includes  the  action  of  the  third  scene. 
It  is,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  that  now  published  as  the  first  in 
the  extracts.  It  introduces  Alessandra  and  Castiglione  engaged  in 
conversation;  the  latter  appears  inattentive  —  distrait  —  whilst  his 
betrothed  is  already  seen  assuming  the  authority  of  a  wife  to  repri- 
mand and  reprove.  Mentally  contrasting  his  former  with  his  present 
love,  Castiglione  unwittingly  exclaims,  "  Sweet,  gentle  Lalage  !  "  The 
storm  which  this  exclamation  threatens  to  bring  down  is  averted  by 
the  timely  entrance  of  the  Duke  di  Broglio,  who  comes  to  announce 
an  anticipated  visit  to  Rome  of  Politian,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

The  second  Act  introduces  Lalage,  who  is  seen  sitting  at  an  open 
window  which  overlooks  the  palace  garden  ;  she  is  attended  by  the 
pert  Jacinta.  Poe's  marginal  pencil-notes  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  this  for  the  first  of  the  published  scenes,  but  sub- 
sequently he  wisely  altered  it  to  the  second.  The  printed  version  is 
accessible  to  every  one  ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  recapitulate  more 
of  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  threading  the  links  of  the  story 
together.  '  This  scene  portrays  how  the  ungrateful  serving-maid, 
deeming  that  she  had  now  obtained  all  that  her  mistress  had  to  give, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  insulting  and  leaving  her.  Thereafter  a 
monk  enters  and  witnesses  Lalage  register  a  mental  vow — a  vow,  we 
comprehend,  of  vengeance.  "  Behold,"  she  cries,  drawing  a  cross 
handled  dagger  and  raising  it  on  high — 

"  Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven  !  " 

To  which  the  monk  responds — 

"Thy  words  are  madness,  daughter, 
And  speak  a  purpose  unholy — thy  lips  are  livid — 
Thine  eyes  are  wild — tempt  not  the  wrath  divine  ! 
Pause  ere  too  late  ! — oh  be  not — be  not  rash  ! 
Swear  not  the  oath — oh  swear  it  not !  " 

"  'Tis  sworn  !  " 

—  exclaims  Lalage. 

The  next  (another  unpublished)  scene  brings  Di  Broglio  and  his  son 
before  us  again.  Their  conversation  is  about  Politian,  whom  Castig- 
lione has  just  met,  and  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  very  different 
kind  of  man  from  what  he  had  expected.  "  1  always  thought  the  earl  a 
gloomy  man,"  he  remarks,  but  instead  of  that  "  I  have  found  him  full  of 
such  humor — such  wit — such  wiiim — such  flashes  of  wild  merriment." 
Whilst  they  are  still  discoursing  of  .the  strange  Englishman,  Politian 
himself  and  his  friend  Baldazzar  enter.  Castiglione  wishes  to  intro- 
duce the  two  foreign  nobles  to  his  father,  but  Politian  haughtily  inter- 
rupts him  and  retires,  leaving  his  friend  to  account  for  his  abrupt 
departure,  which  Baldazzar  does,  ascribing  it  to  sudden  illness.  In 
the  scene  which  follows,  and  which  is  published  as  the  third  in  the 
extracts,  Baldazzar  is  found  striving  to  arouse  Politian  from  his 
strange  humors.  Monsieur  Hughes,  in  his  translation,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Politian's  words  might  well  stand  for  Poe's  own 
response  to  advising  friends  :  "  Command  me,  sir  !  "  he  says  : 
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"What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
At  thy  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
Which  from  my  forefathers  I  did  inherit ; 
Which  with  my  mother's  milk  I  did  imbibe, 
And  be  no  more  Politian,  but  some  other." 

"  Give  not  thy  soul  to  dreams,"  advises  Baldazzar,  and  bids  him  seek 
befitting  occupation  in  the  court  or  camp.  "  Speak  no  more  to  me," 
responds  Politian,  "of  thy  camps  and  courts.  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick, 
even  unto  death!"  he  exclaims,  "of  the  hollow  and  high-sounding 
vanities  of  the  populous  earth."  He  next  intimates  that  he  shall  need 
Baldazzar's  aid  in  a  hostile  encounter,  although  "Alas!"  cries  he  — 

"I  cannot  die,  having  within  my  heart 
So  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it." 

Their  dialogue  is  broken  in  upon  by  a  lady's  voice,  with  "sorrow  in 
the  tone,"  singing  behind  a  lattice  an  English  song,*  whose  burden  is 
"  Say  nay  —  say  nay  !  "  Baldazzar  again  entreats  his  friend  to  cast 
his  "fancies  to  the  wind,"  and  to  descend  to  the  hall  where  he  is 
awaited,  bidding  him  remember  that  his  "bearing  lately  savored 
much  of  rudeness  unto  the  Duke."  Persuaded  against  his  will, 
Politian  is  reluctantly  about  to  descend,  when  he  is  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  the  unseen  singer  repeating  the  refrain  "  Say  nay  —  say  nay  !  " 
and  he  finds  the  words  so  in  unison  with  his  own  desires  that  he 
stays,  sending  an  apology  to  the  Duke  for  his  absence. 

With  the  next  scene  the  third  Act  of  the  manuscript  play  com- 
mences. Lalage  and  Politian  are  seen  together  in  the  palace  gardens. 
In  this,  the  finest  scene  of  the  tragedy,  Politian  avows  his  passionate 
love  for  the  deserted  Lalage.  "  Even  for  thy  woes  I  love  thee,"  he 
avers,  and  when  Lalage  responds  : 

"Alas,  proud  Earl, 

Thou  dost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me  ! 
How,  in  thy  father's  halls  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reproachless  of  thy  princely  line, 
Could  the  dishonored  Lalage  abide .'' 
Thy  wife,  and  with  a  tainted  memory  — 
My  seared  and  blighted  name,  how  would  it  tally 
With  the  ancestral  honors  of  thy  house. 
And  with  thy  glory  ?  " 

Politian  replies  in  words  so  intensely  Poesque,  that  one  might  easily 
fancy  the  poet  speaking  in  his  own  behalf: 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  glory ! 
I  hate — I  loathe  the  name;  I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Politian  ? 
Do  I  not  love,  art  thou  not  beautiful  — 
What  need  we  more.''     Ha!  glory  !  now  speak  not  of  it  — 
By  all  I  hold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn  — 
By  all  my  wishes  now — my  fears  hereafter  — 
By  ail  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heaven  — 
There  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in, 
Than  in  thy  cause  to  scoff  at  this  same  glory 
And  trample  it  under  foot," 

*  It  is  a  stanza  from  a  song  by  Sir  Ihomas  Wyat, — Ed.  S,  M, 
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Lalage  now  intimates  that  there  is  "a  land  new  found,"  "by  one  of 
Genoa,"  the  air  of  which  "  to  breathe  is  happiness  now,  and  will  be 
freedom  hereafter;"  but  to  Politian's  passionate  appeal  to  her  to  fly 
thither  with  him,  she  answers:  "A  deed  is  to  be  done  —  Castiglione 
lives!  "     "And  he  shall  die  !  "  exclaims  Politian,  as  he  departs. 

The  next  (another  unpublished)  scene  is  occupied  by  preparations 
for  the  wedding'fbf  Alessandra  and  Castiglione,  and  by  Jacinta's 
harsh  treatment  of  Ugo.  It  does  not  do  much  to  advance  the  action 
of  the  drama,  which  is  continued  more  actively,  however,  in  the  next 
—  known  in  the  published  "scenes"  as  the  fifth.  Politian  enters, 
and  is  followed  by  Baldazzar,  who  informs  him  that  Castiglione, 
knowing  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Earl,  refuses  to  accept  his 
cartel.  Seeing  the  Count  himself  approaching,  Politian  contrives  to 
get  rid  of  his  friend,  and  awaits  Castiglione  alone.  The  Count  is 
about  to  suggest  that  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen,  but  Politian 
interrupts  him  with  the  words,  "  Draw  villain,  and  prate  no  more!" 
Whereupon  Castiglione  draws  his  sword,  but  when  Politian  cries  : 

"  Thus  to  the  expiatory  tomb 
I  do  devote  thee  in  the  name  of  Lalage  ! " 

lets  his  weapon  fall,  and  refuses  to  fight.  Despite  all  the  menaces 
of  the  Earl,  Castiglione  persists  in  his  refusal  to  fight  against  so 
sacred  a  cause,  and  Politian  departs  with  the  words : 

"Before  all  Rome  I'll  taunt  thee,  villain  —  I'll  taunt  thee, 
Dost  hear?  with  cowardice — thou  7i.nlt  not  fight  me? 
Thou  liest !  thou  shalt !  " 

Most  lucklessly,  a  long  hiatus  now  occurs  in  the  manuscript.  The 
whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  in  which  we  learn  that 
Politian  again  met  Castiglione,  and — 

"  In  the  public  streets 
Called  him  a  coward  !  " 

is  missing,  as  are  also  the  first  thirty-seven  lines  of  the  succeeding 
scene  between  San  Ozzo  and  the  foolish  Ugo.  The  latter,  apparently 
dejected  by  Jacinta's  scornful  treatment  of  him,  attempts  to  commit, 
and  fancies  he  has  succeeded  in  committing  suicide.  San  Ozzo,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  humors  Ugo's  insane  idea,  remarking  in  an  aside  : 

"  I've  heard  before  that  such  ideas  as  these 
Have  seized  on  human  brains." 

He  humors  the  man  to  the  full  bent  of  his  fancy,  and  dismisses  him 
to  inform  his  master  Castiglione  that  he,  Ugo,  is  dead  ! 

The  third  scene  discovers  Politian  standing  alone  in  the  moonlit 
Coliseum  waiting  for  Lalage.  And  with  a  characteristic  soliloquy 
our    manuscript    ends.      Yet,    as   to   how    the    drama    was    to   have 

Ibeen  brought  to  a  conclusion,  though  a  puzzling  question,  is  by 
no  means  beyond  all  conjecture.  With  our  knowledge  of  the 
Beauchampe  tragedy  to  guide  us,  we  shall,  not  probably  be  far  wrong 
in  deeming  that  the  poet  \n\.Qn6.Qd  Folitiati  to  terminate  thus  :  Lalage 

Heaves  the  palace  in  order  to  keep  her  appointment  with   the   Earl. 

lln  the  meantime  Castiglione,  absenting  himself  from  the  wedding 
38 
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festivities  in  order,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  to  seek  Lalage  and  obtain  her 
forgiveness,  sees  her  unattended  leaving  the  palace.  He  follows  her 
to  the  Coliseum,  and  beholds  her  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Politian. 
He  discovers  himself  and  taunts  the  Earl,  who,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  Castiglione  is  unarmed,  draws  his  sword  and  plunges  it  into  the 
Count's  bosom.  Castiglione  dies,  and  Politian  is  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Lalage  visits  him  in  his  cell,  ^d  acknowledges 
that  she  now  loves  him.  She  then  takes  poison,  and  Politian  stabs 
himself.  With  his  triumphant  defiance  of  death  to  separate  them, 
the  tragedy  may  be  supposed  to  end. 

J.  H.  Ingram, 


MISS   POCAHONTAS   PILCHER. 


THE  heroine  of  this  tale  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  which 
heads  it.  She  is  a  native  of  that  State  whereof  all  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  the  very  first  families  —  genuine  F.  F.  V.'s  —  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  descendants  of  the  renowned  daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan, who,  by-the-bye,  must  have  been  the  most  prolific  of  women, 
judging  from  her  numerous  posterity.  Miss  Pocahontas  was  exces- 
sively proud  of  her  relationship  to  the  Indian  princess,  and  besides 
the  conclusive  fact  that  she  was  named  after  her,  used  frequently  to 
declare  that  her  great-grandfather's  name  was  Smith — John  Smith — 
in  order  to  substantiate  it.  Though  how  that  bore  on  the  subject 
would  be  hard  to  tell,  unless  Miss  P.  was  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that,  her  great  namesake  married  the  dauntless  Smith, 
as  we  have  often  thought  she  ought  to  have  done. 

Miss  Pocahontas — 'but  everybody  calls  her  Miss  Pokey,  for  short, 
and  we  will  hereafter  follow  their  example,  Pocahontas  is  such  a 
ridiculously  long  name  —  Miss  Pokey,  then,  is  no  romantic  chit  still 
vegetating  in  her  teens,  no  bread-and-butter  Miss  whose  greatest 
delight  is  to  stare  sentimentally  at  the  moon,  or  wander  forth  sloppy 
evenings  to  pull  flowers  because  they  happen  to  have  dew  on  them, 
No  !  my  heroine  is  made  of  better  stuff  than  that.  She  is  fully  ma- 
tured—  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  says  —  dignified,  and  occasionally 
majestic  in  manner."  Her  precise  age,  I  candidly  confess,  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  there  being  so  many  conflicting  accounts  about  it  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  between  them.  Her  mischievous  niece,  Hatty 
Hay,  declares  that  Aunt  Pokey  is  older  than  her  mother,  who  would 
have  been  forty  had  she  lived  ;  but  Miss  P.  herself  never  acknow- 
ledges to  more  than  thirty.     I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  weak- 
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minded  persons  who  will  object  to  this  ao;e  ;  but  I  reply,  are  not 
elderly  heroes  all  the  style?  Are  not  Guy  Darrell,  Zanoni,  the 
Count  of  Monte  Christo,  Esmond,  and  a  hundred  others,  past  the  first 
foolish  flush  of  youth  ?  And  if  that  is  so,  what  earthly  objection 
can  there  be  to  a  heroine's  being  likewise  ?  I  can  see  none,  and  I 
think  every  pers^  of  candor  will  agree  with  me. 

Concerning  Miss  Pokey's  disposition,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  it 
is  not  of  that  unadulterated  sweetness  which  most  people  think  so 
charming.  On  the  contrary  it  possesses  a  slight  dash  of  acid  ;  but 
that,  in  my  opinion,  only  gives  it  agreeable  variety.  There  are  some 
of  her  enemies  who  basely  affirm  that  frequent  disappointment  in  her 
designs  on  the  male  sex  has  so  soured  her  temper  as  to  turn  all  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  her  nature  to  clabber  \  but  that  is  only 
their  malice.  Miss  Pilcher  is  hardly  as  plump  in  appearance  as  I 
could  wish,  being  in  fact  rather  on  the  lean  and  scraggy  order.  But 
when  you  listen  to  her  eloquent  descriptions  of  her  old  home  on  the 
Rappahannock,  her  agreeable  accounts  of  her  relationship  to  Poca- 
hontas, or  her  quotations  from  Pope  —  she  never  reads  any  author 
but  Pope — you  close  your  eyes  with  delight,  and  almost  forget  all 
about  it  till  you  open  them  again.  She  lives  with  her  orphan  niece 
and  nephew,  and  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  them  ;  though  they 
ungratefully  underrate  her-  services,  and  sometimes  whisper  to  each 
other  that  "Aunt  Pokey's  starchy  lectures  are  a  great  bore." 

"  Hatty,"  remarked  Miss  Pokey,  severely,  one  evening  when  they 
were  all  seated  on  the  porch,  "you 'are  entirely  too  free  and  easy 
in  -your  manner  towards  gentlemen.  Remember  what  Pope  says, 
'  Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  men.'  " 

"  Aunt  Pokey,"  said  Hatty  demurely,  screwing  up  her  laughing 
mouth,  "  did  _>'(?«  always  beware  of  men  like  you  were  afraid  of  them 
when  you  were  young  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Harriet,"  said  Miss  Pilcher  with  exceeding  stiffness 
and  sharpness,  "  for  your  kindness  in  talking  about  when  I  was  young, 
as  though  I  were  a  hundred  years  old.  I  may  not  be  a  chit  of  six- 
teen," she  continued  cuttingly,  "  but  that  is  no  reason  I  should  be  a 
Methuselah." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Aunty,  if  I  hurt  your  feelings,"  replied  kind- 
hearted  Hatty.  "  I  only  asked  to  get  your  opinion,"  she  went  ou 
artfully,  "because  I  knew  you  had  so  many  beaux  when  —  when  you 
lived  in  Virginia," —  she  came  very  near  repeating  the  offence. 

"  That  is  very  true,  Harriet,"  answered  ner  aunt,  much  softened, 
though  still  with  distant  dignity,  "  and  if  you  always  took  my  advice, 
you  would  do  much  better.  When  I  lived  on  the  Rappahannock," 
she  added  retrospectively,  "  I  had  n*o  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  devoted 
admirers." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  ejaculated  Hatty  and  Jenny  Lee,  who  was 
spending  the  evening  with  her. 

"  Perfectly  true,  girls,"  responded  Miss  Pokey  complacently  ;  "  and 
one  of  them,  young  Smuffle,  when  I  refused  him,  cried,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope,  '  If  I  lose  thy  love,  I  lose  my  all ! '  and  insisted  on 
drowning  himself.  He  was  leaving  the  room  to  go  and  plunge  in 
the  river,  when  I  caught  him  by  the  coat-tail  and  besought  him  so 
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distractedly  not  to  do  it  that  he  gloomily  consented  to  live.  I  often 
think,"  said  Miss  Pokey  sentimentally,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
presence  of  mind  on  that  occasion  he  would  now  be  food  for  fishes. 
— I  should  like  to  know,  Robert,"  with  a  sudden  change  from  senti- 
ment to  anger,  "what  you  are  whistling  in  that  ill-bred  way  for?" 

"Oh  nothing,"  retorted  that  youth  ;  "only  I  was  thinking  if  your 
old  Smuffle,  or  Snufile,  was  that  green,  you  wer^*  a  great  goose 
not  to  have  insisted  on  his  doing  it.  Pd  have  told  him  to  go  and 
snuffle  up  all  the  Rappahannock  if  it  had  been  me,  and  I'll  bet  my 
head  he'd  have  backed  out  square." 

As  Mr.  Robert  Hay  —  familiarly  called  Bob  —  gave  utterance  to  his 
feelings  after  this  wise,  he  glanced  with  exceeding  slyness  at  his  aunt, 
to  see  what  effect  this  ignominious  mention  of  her  lover  would  have 
on  her.  It  was  the  one  absorbing  delight  of  Bob's  nature  to  tease 
and  torment  Miss  Pokey,  and  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  get  off  a 
joke  on  her.  He  was  a  great  overgrown  boy,  and  was  at  that  inter- 
esting age  when  the  voice  changes  from  treble  to  bass.  This  gave 
an  agreeable  tone  of  uncertainty  to  his  conversation,  as  you  never 
knew  whether  he  was  going  to  speak  in  a  deep  sepulchral  tone,  as 
though  his  voice  came  from  the  depths  of  his  stomach,  or  in  the 
shrill  boyish  screech  he  was  trying  to  lay  aside.  He  also  had  a 
great  fondness  for  slang,  and  a  premature  idea  of  old  age,  which  he 
showed  by  prefixing  the  adjective  '  old  '  to  almost  everything  he  spoke 
of ;  this  was  highly  offensive  to  Miss  Pokey,  and  she  frequently 
resented  it  as  a  personal  insult,  much  to  Bob's  delight. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  quivering  indignation  now,  and  was  about 
to  launch  forth  into  bitter  invective  against  Bob,  when  his  sister 
averted  the  coming  storm  by  hastily  asking  if  her  aunt  thought  it 
improper  to  sit  on  the  same  sofa  with  a  gentleman. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  not,  unless  you  allow  him  to  sit  too  close,"  replied 
Miss  P.,  slightly  mollified  by  this  respectful  appeal  to  her  judgment, 
but  darting  a  withering  look  on  the  stolid  Bob.  "  But  I  must  confess, 
Hatty,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it  that  you  allow  Mr.  Norton  to  sit 
entirely  too  close  to  you.     I  noticed  you  yesterday  evening." 

Hatty  suddenly  became  so  much  absorbed  in  fixing  her  shoe  that 
she  made  no  reply.  Such  a  provoking  little  shoe  it  was  ! — it  took  her 
two  or  three  minutes  to  tie  it;  and  when  she  did  raise  her  face  it  was 
quite  rosy  —  from  stooping,  of  course. 

"Why,  Miss  Pokey,"  exclaimed  Jenny  Lee,  counterfeiting  extreme 
surprise,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  solemn  Mr.  Norton  comes  to 
see  Hatty  !     I  thought  it  \\z.%  you  he  was  sitting  up  to." 

"Nonsense,  child,"  said  Miss  Pokey,  highly  delighted. 

"I  tell  you  what.  Aunt  Poke,"  said  Bob,  looking  unutterably 
solemn  out  of  one  eye  and  winking  facetiously  at  Jenny  with  the 
other,  "  if  you  are  under  the  impression  that  old  Norton  comes  here 
to  see  S'tatty," — that  was  his  brief  way  of  saying  Sister  Hatty — "you 
are  muchly  mistaken.  Why,  he's  thirty  if  he's  a  day  ;  entirely  too  old 
for  such  a  spring-chicken  as  she  is.     It's  you  he's  after,  my  old  lady." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  repeated  his  aunt,  in  too  good  a  humor  to 
notice  his  calling  her  an  old  lady. 

"  Oh,    the    dog's    foot,    Aunt    Poke !    don't    pretend    ignorance," 
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persisted    Bob,  with   owlish   gravity.      "  The  whole   town   is   talking 
about  how  well  suited  you  are.     Ain't  they,  Miss  Jenny?" 

He  so  contorted  his  face  for  Jenny's  private  behoof,  making  it 
perfectly  red,  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks  till  he  looked  like  an  amiable 
balloon,  that  she  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  flower- 
garden,  to  keep  from  disgracing  herself  forever  in  Miss  Pokey's  eyes. 
Bob  and  Hatty  soon  followed  her,  where,  to  judge  by  their  un- 
controllable shouts  of  laughter  and  Mr,  Robert's  odd  antics,  they 
seemed  to  be  having  a  merry  time. 

Miss  Pilcher  did  not  hear  them,  for  she  had  gone  in  to  see  about 
supper,  and  by  the  time  the  bell  rang  they  were  able  to  march  in 
and  partake  with  tolerable  composure,  though  Bob  still  showed  his 
high  spirits  by  many  eccentric  performances  ;  such  as  making 
hideous  faces  at  his  aunt  when  she  looked  away,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  rolling  his  eyes  at  her  in  a  sentimental  manner,  or 
throwing  out  his  arms  as  though  he  were  wildly  battling  with  the 
water,  in  imitation  of  the  hapless  Smuffle.  But  he  always  recovered 
his  composure  in  such  a  miraculously  short  time  when  Miss  Pokey 
glanced  at  him,  and  looked  so  innocent,  that  Hatty  and  Jenny  came 
near  choking  themselves  with  hot  tea  and  suppressed  giggles.  They 
were  not  such  adepts  in  deception  as  the  artful  Bob,  and  could  not 
hide  their  amusement  from  Miss  Pokey's  sharp  eyes. 

"Young  ladies,  what  is  the  matter?  "  she  demanded,  in  a  tone  of 
dignified  reproof.     "  Such  levity  is  very  unbecoming  at  the  table." 
,  The  girls  were  speechless  from  strangulation,  but  the  ever-ready 
teob  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great  scorn  : 

"  Why,  hang  it.  Aunt  Poke  !  they  are  such  noodles  !  They  saw  an 
old  terrapin  in  the  garden  lying  on  his  back  and  kicking  out  his  legs, 
and  they  have  been  a-giggling  and  snickering  ever  since.  There, 
girls,  do  behave  ;  you  make  me  blush  for  you  !  " 

The  girls  were  so  much  tickled  by  this  bold  fiction  of  Bob's,  and 
the  private  kick  under  the  table  with  which  he  emphasised  his  moral 
reprimand,  that  they  were  obliged  to  rush  from  the  table  and  relieve 
their  feelings  by  screams  of  laughter  in  the  open  air. 

"  I  never  saw  such  old  ninnies,"  said  Mr.  Hay,  finishing  his  biscuit 
with  a  virtuous  air.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  never  learn  them  to  be 
dignified  like  you.  Aunt  Poke." 

Miss  Pilcher  was  beginning  to  bewail  her  niece's  want  of  obedience 
to  her,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  offending 
parties  with  straight  faces.  They  very  respectfully  besought  her 
permission  for  Hatty  to  go  and  spend  the  night  with  Jenny.  She 
made  no  objection,  but  severely  hoped  that  Hatty  would  demean 
herself  creditably.  She  was  more  gracious  when  Bob  inquired  if  she 
wo-uld  allow  him  to  escort  the  young  ladies  home,  and  charged  him 
to  make  them  behave  ;  at  which  they  came  near  disgracing  them- 
selves again. 

"  So,"  soliloquised  Miss  Pokey,  as  she  carefully  set  away  the  sugar 
and  butter,  "the  giddy  child  heard  Mr.  Norton  came  to  see  me. 
In  love  with  me  !  And  Hatty  —  benighted  child  —  thinks  he  dotes  on 
her.  I  fear  she  has  unwittingly  given  her  heart  to  him ;  and  if  she 
has,  shall  I,  her  only  aunt  by  her  mother's  side,  come  between  them 
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and  break  her  heart,  and  his  too  ?  Never !  Such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  Pocahontas.  No;  hereafter  I  will 
rigidly  discourage  any  attention  he  may  pay  me,  so  that  it  may  never 
be  said  I  wrecked  my  niece's  happiness." 

Having  made  this  heroic  resolve  to  nip  in  the  bud  Mr.  Norton's 
attentions  —  which  had  heretofore  not  been  very  ardent,  as  he  had 
never  said  anything  tenderer  than  "Good  morning,"  and  "How  do 
voudo?"to  her  —  Miss  Pilcher  gave  an  approving  side-glance  at 
herself  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel,  and  proceeded  vigilantly  to 
lock  up  every  scrap  of  eatable  on  the  table,  excepting  two  biscuits, 
one  sardine,  a  small  dab  of  butter,  and  a  small  spoonful  of  brown 
sugar,  which  she  left  for  Betty,  the  servant,  to  regale  herself  with. 

She  then  betook  herself  to  her  room,  and  to  reading  Pope,  in  hope 
of  coming  across  some  moral  couplet  with  which  to  admonish  Hatty. 
But  the  first  line  that  met  her  eye  was,  "  She  who  scorns  a  man, 
must  die  a  maid,"  and  that  set  her  to  wondering  if  it  would  be  her 
fate  to  die  a  maid,  and  to  prudently  i-esolving  never  to  scorn  any  man. 
She  was  dismally  thinking  over  her  slender  chances  for  matrimony, 
when  Betty,  with  her  face  expanded  into  a  broad  grin,  looked  in  and 
said  : 

"  Miss  Pokey,  Mr.  Norton's  on  the  front  gal'ry,  an'  he  wish  to  see 
you  immejiate." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  he  asked  for  me,  Betty?" 

"Yes'm;  he  said  pertikler,  tell  Miss  Pokyhuntus  Pilcher  Mr. 
Norton  wish  to  see  her." 

"Very  well,  Betty,  you  can  go. — I  see  plainly,"  said  Miss  Pokey  to 
herself,  resignedly,  "  that  Jenny  was  right,  and  I  have  captured  the 
heart  that  should  have  been  another's.  Yes,  he  has  heard  that  Hatty 
was  away,  and  has  seized  this  chance  of  seeing  me  alone.  Oh  !  why 
did  he  set  his  affections  on  me,  who  cannot  reciprocate  them  ?  I 
have  a  sad  task  before  me  —  to  trample  on  the  heart  of  a  noble  man." 

A  sad  task  indeed  !  But  she  did  not  shrink  from  it,  but  went 
about  it  with  cheerful  fortitude ;  and  even  donned  her  best  silk 
dress,  and  touched  her  cheeks  with  rouge  to  do  honor  to  it. 

I  am  loath  to  confess  my  heroine's  eyesight  was  failing,  but  am 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  such  was  the  case  ;  for  when  she  went 
out  on  the  porch,  she  walked  up  to  one  of  the  posts  and  graciously 
extended  her  hand,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Mr.  Norton. 
Nor  did  she  discover  her  mistake,  till  a  kind  of  suppressed  snort  near 
her  caused  her  to  glance  around,  and  she  saw  her  visitor  standing 
behind  her.  She  could  only  see  that  he  was  enveloped  in  a  long 
cloak  and  still  wore  his  hat,  and  again  extended  her  hand,  which  was 
seized  eagerly  and  pressed  unmistakably. 

"  How  are  you  this  evening,  Mr.  Norton  ?  "  she  inquired,  with- 
drawing her  hand  in  chaste  confusion. 

"  Quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe  cold,"  responded  he  of 
the  hat  and  cloak,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice.  "You  must  excuse  my 
wearing  my  hat  and  cloak  in  your  —  your  lovely  presence,  but  I 
fear  to  remove  them  on  account  of  my  cold.  My  family  are  inclined 
to  phthisis,"  he  added,  looking  at  her  in  a  melancholy  manner. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  the  descendant  of  Poca- 
hontas, suavely.     "But  won't  you  walk  in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Norton?" 
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"  The  night  is  so  lovely,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  "  that  I  have  been 
thinking  a  stroll  in  the  garden  with  you,  Miss  Pilcher,  would  be  hap- 
piness indeed." 

"  But  your  cold,  Mr.  Norton,"  said  Miss  Pokey,  looking  at  him 
with  tender  solicitude,  and  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  her  dress 
and  wondering  if  the  dew  were  falling — "  I  fear  the  night-air  will 
affect  it  injuriously." 

"  It  will  not  hurt  it ;  but  even  if  it  should,"  replied  the  impetuous 
swain,  "  I  would  joyfully  have  cold  and  asthma  to  the  day  of  my 
death  for  one  delicious  hour  in  your  company.  Oh  !  do  not  refuse 
me.  Miss  Pilcher,  but  —  but  consent  to  come." 

Miss  Pilcher  looked  dubiously  at  her  best  dress  ;  but  she  didn't 
have  an  ardent  lover  every  night,  so  she  yielded  and  went.  Mr. 
Norton  drew  his  hat  lower  over  his  face,  and  pulled  her  arm  through 
his  up  to  the  elbow.  Miss  Pokey  saw  with  dismay  that  he  was  mash- 
ing her  undersleeves  out  of  all  shape,  but  she  thought,  "  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  is  so  agitated  he  don't  know  what  he  is  doing,"  and  did  not  feel 
.angry  a  bit.  They  walked  to  the  garden  in  profound  silence,  only 
broken  by  some  energetic  sighs  from  Mr.  Norton.  He  did  begin 
once  to  make  a  remark,  and  said  "  Behold  the  moon  !  "  but  it  seemed 
his  ideas  failed  him,  for  he  got  no  further. 

There  was  a  rustic  seat  in  the  garden,  in  front  of  a  frame  thickly 
covered  with  cypress  and  clematis,  and  towards  this  fragrant  spot 
our  pair  wended  their  way.  When  they  were  seated,  Mr.  Norton 
asked  suddenly,  in  a  sepulchral  voice  — 

"  Miss  Pilcher,  were  you  ever  in  love  ?  " 

"I  —  I  — really,  Mr.  Norton  —  so  sudden — you  must  excuse  me," 
returned  that  fair  maiden,  plunged  in  modest  confusion. 

"Miss  Pilcher  —  angel  —  could  you  love  wi?.?  "  demanded  Mr.  Nor- 
ton. "Oh,  refuse  me  not —  Oh,  break  not  my  heart  —  Oh,  force  me 
not  to  seek  an  untimely  grave  beneath  the  dark  waters  of  the  Rap  — 
of  the  —  the  Tombigbee  !     Oh  —  Oh  !  " 

Here  Mr.  Norton  was  forced  to  stop  and  relieve  his  surcharged 
feelings  by  a  peculiar  noise,  as  though  he  were  inv/ardly  blowing  his 
nose  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  though  an  echo,  a  faint  sound  of  a 
similar  kind  came  floating  from  behind  the  cypress-frame. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  thought  his  angel,  complacently,  "he  is  so  terribly 
in  earnest  he  can't  go  on.  Even  his  voice  changed  from  its  ordinary 
manly  tone  to  almost  an  agitated  shriek.  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  he  will  do 
something  desperate,  like  poor  Smuffle." 

"  Mr.  Norton,"  she  said  aloud,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  padded 
bosom  in  a  tragic  manner,  "  deeply  do  I  regret  to  pain  your  noble 
trusting  heart,  but  alas  !  it  cannot  be.  Oh,  look  not  so  desperate!  " 
she  continued,  as  Mr.  Norton,  seemingly  struck  dumb  with  agony, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  "  and  tempt  me  not  to  forget  I  am  a 
descendant  of  Pocahontas,  and  that  my  niece  loves  you.  Would  you 
have  me  break  her  heart  by  accepting  your  —  your  manly  love  ?  No  !  " 
said  Miss  Pokey,  heroically,  "  forget  me  —  love  her  —  and  be  happy  !  " 

"Noble  creature  —  beautiful  —  beloved,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Norton, 
getting  on  a  very  high  key  in  his  excitement ;  "  think  you  I  could  ever 
love  your  niece  —  that  dumpy  thing  !     No!  majestic  creature  —  de- 
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scendant  of  Pocahontas  —  I  worship  —  adore  thee  !     Oh,  lovely  one, 
consent  to  be  mine  !  " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Norton,  why  will  you  wring  my  heart !  "  responded  Miss 
P.  with  emotion,  carefully  using  her  lace  handkerchief  —  she  had  to 
be  careful  on  account  of  the  rouge.  "It  is  very  hard,"  plaintively 
putting  it  back,  "it  is  very  hard  to  —  to  crush  the  most  exquisite  feel- 
ings of  my  nature  thus  ;  but  it  must  be  —  Heavens  !  who  is  that  coming 
this  way  ?  " 

As  the  kneeling  Mr.  Norton  looked  pensively  around  and  saw  a 
tall,  stately  gentleman  walking  towards  them,  he  sprang  up  as  though 
he  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and  ejaculated,  "Dog  on  the  luck  ! 
it's  the  real  Norton,  by  golly  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  he  cast  aside  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  thereby 
discovering  the  mischievous  phiz  of  Bob  purple  with  suppressed 
laughter,  fell  flat  on  the  grass,  and  rolled  over  and  over  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight.  Just  then  Hatty  and  Jenny  emerged  from  behind 
the  arbor,  and  were  obliged  to  hold  to  it  to  keep  from  falling  beside 
him  in  utter  exhaustion  of  merriment.  Miss  Pokey  stood  speechless, 
hardly  yet  comprehending  the  joke,  and  glared  around  her  as. though 
she  wished  she  were  a  Gorgon,  so  she  could  petrify  them  all. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Poke  !  Aunt  Poke  !  "  said  Bob,  in  a  faint  voice  from  the 
grass,  "  to  think  you  came  near  making  me  drown  myself  like  old 
Smuffle  !     Oh  Granny  !  what  a  prime  joke  !  " 

"  So,"  said  Miss  Pokey,  livid  with  anger,  "  so,  I  am  the  butt  of  your 
jokes,  am  I  ?  I  am  to  be  made  ridiculous  for  your  amusement,  am 
I  ?  —  I  suppose,  Mr.  Norton,  you  also  are  privy  to  this  —  this  indecent, 
unmannerly  j'oke,'^  shooting  out  the  last  word  as  though  it  had  been 
a  bullet. 

"I  —  really,  Miss  Pilcher,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  deprecatingly,  "  I 
hardly  understand  what  all  this  is  about.  I  came  to  see  Miss  Hatty, 
and  hearing  voices  in  the  garden,  came  straight  here  without  stop- 
ping at  the  house.  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  perpetrating  any  joke 
on  you." 

"  I  acquit  you,  Mr.  Norton,  of  anything  so  ungentlemanly,"  returned 
Miss  Pokey,  majestically. —  "So,"  she  continued,  reverting  to  her 
former  manner  and  casting  another  Gorgonian  glare  on  the  guilty 
trio,  "  I  am  the  butt  of  your  jokes,  am  I  ?  Oh  yes,"  sarcastically, 
"  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  join  in  the  fun.     Oh  yes  !  " 

"Oh,  Aunt  Pokey!"  cried  Hatty  penitently,  "really  we  didn't 
mean  — " 

"  None  of  your  Aunt  Pokeying  me,"  interrupted  Miss  Pilcher 
sharply,  "for  I  won't  stand  it.  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  can  have 
the  face  to  call  me  aunt,  when  you  have  been  treating  me  worse  than 
any  dog.  But  I  wo — on't  bear  it,"  suddenly  bursting  into  spiteful 
tears ;  "  I'll  go  back  to  Vir — gin — ia  right  off,  where  I  will  be  treated 
with  some  considera-^tion.  I'll  go  to  the  Rappa — hannock,  where  " 
—  another  violent  burst  —  "I  won't  have  my  best  dress  spotted  and 
my  undersleeves  r — rumpled  to  pieces  by  ill-mannered  bo — oys." 

"Aunt  Poke,"  said  Bob  concisely,  rising  and  coming  forward  as 
sober  as  a  judge,  "  forgive  us,  we  beseech  thee  !  We  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  thy  feelings.     We  confess — " 
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"Go  away,  you  unger-rateful  boy,"  sobbed  Miss  Pokey,  turning  her 
back  on  liim.     "  I  never  want  to  see  your  face  again." 

Bob  fell  prone  on  the  ground  as  though  stricken  by  despair  ;  but 
Hatty  and  Jenny  cried  earnestly. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  we  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  We 
admire  and  respect  you  too  much  to  throw  ridicule  on  you.  Mr. 
Norton,  you  know  we  love  Aunt  Pokey  too  much  to  make  fun  of 
her." 

Miss  P.  deigned  not  to  look  or  speak  to  the  repentant  pair ;  but 
her  sobs  became  a  little  less  loud  and  deep  as  she  waited  for  Mr. 
Norton's  response.  That  gentleman,  who  by-the-bye  had  drawn 
remarkably  close  to  Hatty,  replied  promptly : 

"  He  was  sure  no  one  could  know  Miss  Pilcher  without  admiring 
her  fine  character." 

"Of  course  everybody  does,"  interrupted  Bob,  getting  up  from 
the  grass.  "  And,  Aunt  Poke,"  he  continued,  winking  slyly  at  Jenny, 
"you  ought  really  to  feel  obliged  to  us  for  playing  the  joke,  because 
it  brought  you  out  in  such  a  —  such  a  noble  light.  Why,  you  refused 
an  eligible  swain  because  you  thought  S'tatly  loved  him  !  Why,  you 
are  equal  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  or  some  of  those  old  Romans  ! 
Come,  shake  hands  and  let's  be  friends." 

"Robert  —  Harriet  —  Jenny,"  said  Miss  Pokey,  suddenly  ceasing 
her  sobs  and  looking  at  them  with  forgiving  majesty,  "  I  am  a 
Christian  —  I  forgive  you  !  " 

"Oh,  Aunt  Poke!"  cried  Bob,  fervently  clasping  his  hands  and 
looking  upward  as  though  in  a  fit  of  gratitude,  "what  a  load  you 
have  taken  from  my  poor  heart  !  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for 
this  kind  act!  —  Hallo!  Mr  Norton,  what  are  you  dragging  S'tatty 
up  this  way  for  ?  " 

"  To  ask  your  aunt  to  do  me  a  kindness,  as  she  has  you,"  replied 
that  gentleman,  smiling  and  holding  fast  to  Hatty,  who  was  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  away.  "  And  that  is,  to  beg  her  to  give  Hatty 
into  my  hands  for  the  future." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  making  proposals  for  Harriet's 
hand  ?  "  asked  Miss  Pokey,  with  dignity. 

"If  I  can  gain  your  consent,"  responded  Mr.  Norton,  bowing. 

"  I  give  my  consent  with  pleasure,"  answered  Miss  Pokey,  affably  ; 
and  added  aside  to  Jenny,  "What  courtly  manners  Mr.  Norton  has, 
my  dear.      I  am  sure  he  must  be  from  Virginia." 

'•  Hurra  !  hurra !  "  shouted  Bob,  throwing  his  hat  up  in  the  air. 
"  So  we  did  have  a  real,  sure-enough  courtship  after  all !  Go  to  work, 
Aunt  Poke,  and  let's  have  plenty  of  cake  for  the  wedding." 
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[The  following  paper  contains  a  record  of  the  military  service  of-  Major  Robert 
Beale,  of  Virginia,  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  as  written  by  himself.  The 
original  paper,  in  the  possession  of  his  son.  Gen.  R.  L.  T.  Beale,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  I  have  been  permitted  to  copy.  It  is  believed  that  now,  while 
the  centennial  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  is  exciting  a  general  interest  in  the 
subject,  this  narrative  by  an  eye-witness  of  tire  actions  he  describes,  might  prove  an 
acceptable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  historical  department  of  The  Southern 
Magazine.  G.  W.  B. 

Georgetown,  £>.€.]  • 

I  WAS  seventeen  years  old  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1776. 
The  counties  of  Richmond  and  Lancaster  were  to  raise  a 
company  of  men  for  war.  Commissioners  from  the  two  counties 
some  time  in  this  month  met  at  Farnham  Church,  to  appoint  the 
ofificers  frorti  each  county.  They  were  divided  upon  every  applicant. 
There  was  a  set  from  Captain  to  Ensign  offering  from  the  two 
counties.  Reference  was  had  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  then 
sitting  in  Williamsburg.  They  appointed  Burgess  Ball,  from  Lan- 
caster, Captain  ;  Henry  Fauntleroy,  from  Richmond,  ist  Lieutenant ; 
Henry  Towles,  from  Lancaster,  2d  Lieutenant,  and  myself,  from 
Richmond,  Ensign.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  men, 
for  on  the  loth  of  February  our  company  was  reviewed  at  Farnham 
Church. 

The  company  was  one  of  those  comprising  the  5th  Va.  Regiment, 
on  Continental  establishment,  commanded  by  Col.  William  Peachy, 
of  the  county  of  Richmond.  AVe  continued  at  Farnham  Church  till 
about  the  first  of  April,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Richmond  Court- 
house, where  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  assemble.  There  were 
seven  companies  collected  there,  and  some  time  in  May  we  were  all 
ordered  to  Williamsburg,  from  thence  to  Suffolk,  and  from  thence  to 
Norfolk,  as  soon  as  the  British  evacuated  and  burnt  it.  We  en- 
camped upon  the  ruins  of  Norfolk  until  about  the  last  of  August, 
when  we  were  ordered  up  to  Williamsburg.  At  Norfolk  I  had  a 
most  severe  spell  of  sickness,  the  effects  of  which  I  have  never  re- 
covered from.  I  had  become  convalescent  before  I  left  Portsmouth, 
where  the  hospital  was  ;  but  being  much  exposed  on  the  trip  to 
Williamsburg,  I  relapsed,  and  became  entirely  unfit  for  duty.  In  this 
state  I  applied  to  Col.  Charles  Scott,  who  then  commanded  the  regi- 
ment, for  leave  of  absence.  He  granted  me  leave  under  promise 
that  I  would  join  the  regiment  as  soon  as  I  became  fit  for  duty.  I 
continued  with  my  father,  laboring  under  a  distressing  disease,  and 
under  the  practice"  of  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  until  the  first  day  of 
December.  On  that  day  Captain  Richard  Parker,  who  had  gone 
into  service  in  the  fall  of  '75,  attached  to  the  2d  Va.  Regiment,  the 
men  having  entered  for  twelve  months  only  and  their  time  of  service 
expired,  and  who  was  recruiting  another  company,  received  informa- 
tion of  his  appointment  as  Major  to  the  6th  Va.  Regiment,  then  in 
the  North. 
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On  the  first  day  of  December,  1776,  we  embarked  on  board  of  a 
little  schooner  at  Munday's  Point,  Northumberland  County,  and 
sailed  to  the  head  of  Elk  River.  There  we  met  what  was  called  the 
Maryland  Flying  Camp  of  about  2000  men,  who  had  left  on  the  way 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  re|)ort  was  that  the  British  were  in 
Philadelphia.  We  were  the  only  two  faces  setting  northward.  We 
made  out  to  hire  a  tumbril  to  take  our  baggage  to  Christian  Bridge. 
From  thence  we  went  by  water  to  Wilmington.  We  hired  horses  in 
Philadelphia,  and  reached  the  army  under  Washington,  lying  at  a 
place  called  Correll's  Ferry,  upon  the  Delaware. 

I  was  two  days  afterwards  put  on  guard  at  the  ferry,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Fauntleroy,  and  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  guard  had 
imprudently  and  without  leave  volunteered  to  row  the  boat  across  to 
the  Jersey  shore.  When  the  boat  was  returning,  a  party  of  Hessian 
horse  came  down  upon  him,  fired  and  killed  the  poor  fellow,  shooting 
him  immediately  through  the  heart.  He  was  brought  to  the  guard 
and  his  wounds  examined  by  us  all.  This  was  the  first  man  that  I 
had  ever  seen  killed. 

On  the  25th  day  of  December  (Christmas-day)  I  was  ordered,  with 
a  detachment  commanded  by  Capt.  Wales,  to  cross  the  river  and 
show  ourselves  to  the  Hessian  picket  at  Trenton.  As  soon  as  we 
had  crossed  the  river,  Capt.  Wales  gave  me  command  of  twelve  men 
to  lead  on  in  advance.  I  did  so,  and  we  showed  ourselves  to  the 
Hessian  picket,  who  fired  upon  us,  and  we  immediately  retreated  with 
all  speed.  When  we  reached  the  river,  that  part  of  the  army  imme- 
diatel}?^  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Washington  were  coming  over. 
The  scout  was  composed  of  men  from  the  different  regiments,  and 
we  were  ordered  to  take  our  posts  in  our  difTerent  regiments  as  they 
came  across.  I  joined  my  regiment.  The  platoons  were  all  com- 
manded, and  I  became  a  supernumerary  with  Capt.  Fauntleroy.  Not 
one  mouthful  entered  my  mouth  this  day. 

It  soon  became  very  tempestuous  with  rain,  hail  and  snow,  but  we 
marched  all  night,  and  I  think  somewhere  about  sunrise  we  reached 
Trenton.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  thrown  the  enemy 
off  their  guard.  They  made  but  feeble  resistance.  It  was  said  there 
were  about  nine  hundred  taken.  Capt.  Wm.  Washington,  afterwards 
Colonel,  led  on  the  advance,  with  Jas.  Monroe,  the  late  President, 
who  was  only  Lieutenant  at  that  time.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had 
surrendered  there  was  a  guard  placed  over  them,  and  they  were 
marched  to  the  river.  The  rest  of  our  men  fell  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, every  man  shifting  for  himself.  After  I  had  gotten  pretty 
well  refreshed  with  good  old  Jamaica  and  excellent  beef  and  biscuit, 
I  asked  Capt.  Fauntleroy  and  our  Adjutant,  by  name  Kelly,  to  go  to 
the  stables  and  get  us  a  horse  apiece.  We  did  so,  and  all  got 
mounted.  But  it  was  much  colder  on  horseback  than  on  foot,  and 
seeing  Col.  Lawson  of  the  6th  regiment  in  the  street,  I  asked  him 
vi'hat  would  become  of  the  property  taken  here.  He  told  us  it  was 
for  the  general  good,  and  not  individual  advantage,  upon  which  I 
dismounted  and  let  the  horse  loose. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  afterwards  that  we  recrossed  the  river  and 
took  possession  of  Trenton.     After  a  few  days'  stay  in  Trenton,  our 
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brigade,  composed  of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  Virginia  regiments,  were 
ordered  to  Maiden  Head,  about  half-way  between  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  We  were  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Scott,  for  Gen. 
Stephen  had  left  us.  We  lay  there  three  days  and  nights,  with  naught 
but  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  our  blankets  to  cover  us.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  I  think  January  ist,  we  discovered  the 
enemy  moving  upon  us.  It  was  a  fine  clear  day,  with  not  a  solitary 
cloud  in  the  atmosphere.  We  could  see  the  glittering  of  their  guns 
as  they  marched  in  column.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat  before  them 
until  we  reached  the  heights  of  Trenton,  then  to  form  and  give 
them  battle.  There  was  to  our  right  a  regiment  of  men,  about  six 
hundred,  called  the  German  Regiment.  Just  as  the  enemy  appeared  in 
column  this  regiment  ran  away,  and  there  was  nothing  left  then  but 
our  brigade,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  give  them 
battle.  Scott  said  we  must  give  them  battle  at  all  events  ;  and  just 
as  the  enemy  displayed  their  colors  and  were  approaching  in  order 
of  battle,  there  rode  up  one  of  Washington's  aides  and  directed  Scott 
to  bring  the  men  off.  A  prodigious  clever  fellow,  by  name  Forsyth, 
no  doubt  the  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  was  Major  of 
our  brigade.  He  in  a  very  audible  and  distinct  voice  ordered,  "  To 
the  right-about-face,  march  off  in  order."  We  had  not  taken  more 
than  three  regular  steps  before  the  word  came,  "  Boys,  get  over  the 
bridge  as  quick  as  you  can."  Then  was  running,  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  British.  There  were  but  few  lives  lost  in 
getting  to  the  bridge.  A  Mr.  Livingston,  a  very  clever  young  man, 
who  had  but  a  few  days  before  been  made  an  Ensign  by  Capt.  Parker, 
and  who  carried  the  colors,  was  shot  down  in  the  street  with  his 
thigh  broken  ;  but  the  colors  were  brought  ofT. 

This  was  a  most  awful  crisis  ;  no  possible  chance  of  crossing  the 
river ;  ice  as  large  as  houses  floating  down,  and  no  retreat  to  the 
mountains  ;  the  British  between  us  and  them.  Our  brigade  (con- 
sisting of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  Va.  regiments)  was  ordered  to  form  a 
column  at  the  bridge,  and  Gen.  Washington  came  in  the  presence  of 
us  all  and  told  Col.  Scott  to  defend  the  bridge  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  answered  with  an  oath,  "Yes,  General,  as  long  as  there  is  a  man 
alive."  The  sun  at  this  time  was  about  two  hours  high,  and  if  the 
British  had  attacked  us  that  evening  the  war  would  have  ended. 
But  the  finger  of  Providence,  not  only  throughout  the  whole  war, 
but  particularly  at  this  momentous  crisis,  confounded  the  counsels 
of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  postponed  the  attack  until  next  day. 

Every  endeavor  was  made  to  convince  the  enemy  we  occupied  our 
ground,  by  making  an  immense  number  of  fires,  and  throwing  our- 
selves before  first  one  and  then  another,  to  make  them  believe  that 
we  were  very  numerous.  But  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  everything 
was  lulled  into  the  most  profound  silence,  we  were  ordered  to  move 
with  all  the  secrecy' and  stillness  imaginable,  and  by  a  little  after 
sunrise  next  morning  we  were  at  Princeton,  opposed  only  by  about 
five  hundred  of  the  British. 

The  enemy  had  formed  themselves  in  two  different  positions, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  one  was  opposed  to  the  party 
that  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Washington,  led  by 
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the  brave  and  noble  Mercer.  The  other  party  of  the  British  were 
drawn  up  nearly  opposite  the  college  ;  to  them  we  were  opposed  (the 
4th,  5th  and  6th  Va.  regiments,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Scott), 
to  be  supported  by  the  Jersey  militia.  A  severe  firing  of  musketry 
commenced  on  our  left,  clearly  within  sight,  when  we  saw  our  men 
run.  They  were  rallied  and  brought  to  charge,  and  we  saw  them 
run  a  second  time.  The  Jersey  militia  had  not  yet  come  up  then, 
but  Col.  Scott  observed,  "  Boys,  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  red 
coats  on  yonder  hill,  and  about  250  of  us;  we  can  head  them. 
Huzza  !  come  on."  ,  And  down  the  hill  we  went.  But  when  we  got 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  there  was  not  one  man  to  be  seen.  A  small 
battery  stood  to  our  left,  and  the  college  to  our  right.  'Twas 
said  they  were  in  the  battery  ;  then  up  to  the  battery  we  went,  but 
there  was  not  one  there.  Then  it  was  said  they  were  in  the  college, 
When  past  the  college,  we  looked  down  the  hill  and  saw  them  running 
in  confusion.  We  broke  directly,  and  every  man  ran  with  all  speed 
in  pursuit.  Lieut.  Eggleston,  Ensign  Smith  and  myself  outran  all, 
and  came  up  with  a  party  that  had  halted  and  formed  near  a  wood, 
as  if  to  make  battle,  but  seeing  us  followed  by  all  our  men,  they 
grounded  their  arrtis  and  surrendered.  There  were  seven  officers 
and  thirty  men. 

We  marched  up  to  the  main  street  where  the  other  prisoners  were 
collected.  They  were  put  immediately  in  front  and  marched  off,  and 
we  directly  followed,  for  the  British  were  by  this  time  nearly  on  our 
rear.  (Think  of  our  having  lain  for  three  nights  at  Maiden  Head 
with  but  little  sleep,  marching  all  night  the  fourth.)  We  escaped  the 
enemy  by  taking  the  road  that  led  to  Morristown.  There  were  about 
250  British  taken,  for  I  was  on  their  guard  until  we  got  to  Morris- 
town.  In  this  action  at  Princeton  the  gallant  Mercer  fell  in  the 
second  charge.  It  was  said  that  on  the  second  retreat  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  unable  to  extricate  himself,  they  pushed  for- 
ward and  bayonetted  him. 

The  third  charge  was  made  by  Washington  in  person,  who  carried 
the  men  to  charge  bayonets.  This  was  done  while  we  were  marching 
down  the  hill,  and  the  party  that  we  were  opposed  to  seeing  that,  ran 
away  without  firing  a  gun. 

After  reaching  Morristown,  I  left  the  guard,  and  what  men  could, 
be  spared  were  marched  down  on  the  enemy's  lines  between  Bonum- 
town  and  Amboy,  in  which  situation  we  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  winter. 

The  army  being  considerably  increased,  collected  somewhere  in 
Jersey  (I  don't  recollect  the  place),  and  prevented  the  British  from 
getting  to  Philadelphia  in  that  direction.  The  taking  of  Philadelphia 
was  their  object.  At  length  they  concluded  to  come  round  to  the 
head  of  Elk,  and  take  it  in  that  direction.  When  their  destination 
was  entirely  ascertained,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  meet  them. 
We  stayed  a  few  days  at  Germantown,  then  marched  through  Phila- 
delphia to  meet  the  British  at  Brandy  wine.  This  was  the  nth  day 
of  September,  1777. 

This  was  a  hard-fought  battle  ;  but  our  regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  Josiah  Parker,  was  not  engaged  the  whole  day.     As  soon  as  the 
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British  showed  themselves  on  the  opposite  hill,  Col.  Parker  asked 
leave  of  General  Washington  to  allow  his  regiment  to  act  as  a  regi- 
ment of  light  infantry  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army.  There  was 
a  mere  feint  made  on  the  left  of  the  army;  but  their  principal  attack 
was  on  the  right.  They  reinforced  the  right  by  the  left  until  it  came 
to  our  turn.  This  was  about  half-an-hour  by  sun.  When  we  got  up 
we  saw  Woodford's  brigade  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the 
British  advancing  upon  them.  We  saw  the  charge  made  and  the 
British  repulsed.  They  rallied  the  second  time  and  were  again 
repulsed.  On  the  third  charge  our  men  were  beaten  and  ran  in 
unimaginable  confusion.  We  were  the  only  men  now  in  order ;  the 
retreat  was  general.  Gen.  Scott  came  riding  by  and  asked  Parker 
what  he  intended  to  do.  He  said,  "  Fight  them."  Scott  told  him 
the  whole  army  was  in  confusion,  he  had  better  cover  the  retreat. 
We  did  so,  not  without  several  hot  fires  from  the  British. 

On  the  i6th  we  were  ready  to  give  them  another  fight,  I  think  at  a 
place  called  Red  Clay  Creek  ;  but  just  as  we  were  about  to  engage 
(the  advance  were  firing),  there  fell  the  most  tremendous  rain  I  ever 
saw.  Not  a  gun  could  be  fired,  and  the  cartridges  in  the  boxes  wet. 
The  next  day  was  a  very  clear  one  ;  and  we  gave  them  the  road  to 
Philadelphia,  and  went  to  making  cartridges. 

Nothing  occurred  after  this  worth  mentioning,  until  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  October.  Nothing  but 
the  dense  fog  prevented  our  beating  them  that  day;  but  it  was  a 
hard-fought  battle.     I  was  wounded  early  in  the  action. 

I  got  a  furlough  this  winter  to  come  home :  I  joined  the  army 
again  early  in  April.  We  did  nothing  but  watch  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  British  kept  themselves  in  close  quarters.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  left  Philadelphia,  there  was  a 
considerable  party  despatched  under  command  of  Gen.  Lee  to  over- 
take them  if  possible,  and  retard  their  retreat  until  the  whole  army 
could  be  brought  up.  He  overhauled  them  at  Monmouth,  and  if  he 
had  maintained  his  position  one  half-an-bour  longer,  the  war  would 
that  day  have  been  ended.  But  he  returned,  and  gave  the  enemy 
such  an  advantageous  position  as  to  renew  the  action  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  We  lay  on  our  arms  all  night  indeed,  ex- 
pecting a  night-action,  but  it  was  not  attempted  ;  and  by  daybreak 
the  British  had  gotten  out  of  our  reach.  This  was  on  the  28th  of 
June,  177S. 

We  went  from  Monmouth  to  the  White  Plains,  State  of  New  York. 
There  we  continued  during  the  campaign,  doing  nothing.  My  father 
died  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  I  got  a  furlough  again  to  come  home. 
After  joining  the  army  early  in  April  1779,  there  were  a  num.ber  of  of- 
ficers volunteering  their  services  to  take  command  of  some  eighteen- 
months'  men  to  serve  in  the  South.  We  all  assembled  at  Petersburg. 
Col.  Richard  Parker  commanded  the  ist  regiment.  Col.  William 
Heth  the  2d,  to  which  I  belonged,  and  Col.  Abraham  Buford  the  3d. 
They  could  not  be  called  regiments  :  they  consisted  only  of  about 
four  companies  complete. 

Parker,  with  his  command,  left  Petersburg  about  May  or  the  first 
of  June  ;  Heth,  about  the  first  of  October,  leaving  Buford  there.    We 
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got  to  Charleston  on  the  first  of  December.  I  went  with  Heth  as 
his  adjutant,  under  promise  that  he  would  give  me  command  of  a 
company  on  the  first  vacancy.  A  Captain  Gray  commanded  a  com- 
pany under  Heth,  and  he  resigned  in  January,  about  the  last  of  it, 
and  Heth  gave  me  command  of  his  company,  and  a  finer  set  of  men 
I  never  commanded  —  all  backwoodsmen,  and  nearly  all  Freemasons. 

Some  time  early  in  April  the  British  besieged  us  ;  and  I  think  for 
about  six  weeks  there  was  one  continued  roar  of  cannon,  bombs,  and 
small  arms.  At  length,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  we  capitu- 
lated on  the  i2th  day  of  May,  1780,  the  officers  retaining  their  side- 
arms. 

After  our  names  and  rank  were  taken,  we  were  posted  at  Hadsell's 
Point,  to  go  not  six  miles  out  or  across  any  creek,  river,  or  arm  of 
the  sea.  Here  we  continued  till  June,  twelve  months,  when  a 
general  cartel  took  place,  and  exchanges  were  made  according  to 
superiority  of  rank,  and  the  rest  sent  home  on  parole,  not  to  be 
within  forty  miles  of  a  British  camp.  I,  being  a  young  captain,  came 
h6me  of  course.  Thus  ends  my  Revolutionary  warfare  :  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  joining  the  army  in  December  1776,  I  never  lost  a  tour 
of  duty. 


DICK   MADOX'S    CHARITY. 

TF  you  won't  work,  you  can  starve.  That's  Scripture  rule,  and 
X  I  was  never  one  to  go  against  my  Bible,"  declared  old  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  was  evidently  out  of  humor. 

"  If  there  is  such  a  text,  it  must  be  for  the  men.  I  know  that  it 
was  Adam's  curse  to  work,  but  could  never  find  that  Eve  was  to  take 
a  share  in  it.  It's  the  women  of  these  days  who  are  for  doing  the 
men's  part,  which  is  none  of  their  business." 

"They  don't  like  the  verse  about  their  husbands  ruling  over  them, 
so  they  think  the  best  man  of  the  two  ought  to  wear  the  breeches," 
explained  Mrs.  Miller. 

"  The  more  fools  they,"  said  pretty  Effie,  with  great  contempt. 
"If  the  girls  would  only  keep  their  faces  pretty,  and  try  coaxing 
instead  of  ordering,  they'd  not  have  to  put  up  with  much  ruling  ;  and 
as  to  wearing  the  breeches — " 

"You  needn't  trouble  your  head  about  that.  Catch  the  hare 
before  you  cook  it.  Men  don't  want  dolls  for  wives,  even  if  they  are 
pretty.  But  that's  not  here  nor  there.  What  I  started  to  say  is,  if 
you  don't  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  you'll  have  to  go  somewhere  out  of 
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my  sight.  I  don't  mind  working  myself;  but  always  to  see  you  look 
ing  cool  and  comfortable,  no  matter  what  one  has  ahead  of  one,  is 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  stand  ;  and  so  I  say,  if  you  won't 
work  you  can  go." 

Effie  had  heard  the  threat  before,  and  knew,  she  thought,  the  full 
worth  of  it.  As  for  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  the  present  one  was  fair 
enough  for  her,  the  only  drawback  being  that  she  got  too  many 
scoldings.  But  she  believed  in  one  of  her  grandmother's  sayings, 
that  "  a  certainty  was  better  than  a  venture."  Why  sensible  people 
should  go  through  life  working  for  si.x  days  out  of  seven,  unless  they 
liked  it,  Effie  could  not  see.  She  intended  to  take  life  as  easily  as 
she  could  ;  so,  naturally,  Mrs.  Miller's  warning  was  a  mere  waste  of 
breath. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  old  woman  was  in  earnest,  and  had  an  idea 
that  she  had  her  grandchild's  interest  at  heart ;  indolence,  in  her 
creed,  being  the  foundation-stone  on  which  every  wicked  deed  in 
the  world  was  reared.  So  poor  little  Effie  was  both  surprised  and 
grieved  to  hear  one  morning  that  she  was  to  go  out  to  service  at 
Briarfield.  Now,  Briarfield  was  famed  for  being  the  best  kept  farm 
in  the  Hundred,  and  the  mistress  of  it  was  one  of  those  notable 
housekeepers  that  are  always  a  terror  to  their  neighbors.  Nothing 
ev^r  went  wrong  at  Briarfield.  The  work  was  never  behind-hand  ; 
there  was  never  anything  left  undone  ;  the  whole  place  went  as  if  by 
clock-work.  To  be  sure,  the  mistress  of  Briarfield  was  old  and  deaf, 
and  could  no  longer  manage  the  housekeeping  ;  but  then  Bretta,  her 
niece,  had  been  brought  up  by  her,  and,  if  anything,  excelled  her 
aunt  ;  and  every  one  was  sure  that  Dick  Madox  would  marry  his 
cousin,  even  though  she  was  not  as  pretty  as  a  nice  girl  should  be. 
But  when  a  man  has  lived  in  comfort  all  his  life,  he  prefers  it  to 
everything  else  in  the  world. 

Effie's  heart  died  within  her  when  her  grandmother  told  her  of 
the  arrangement  she  had  made  with  Mrs.  Madox.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary for  her  to  go  out  to  service  —  which  the  girl  was  by  no  means 
sure  of  —  it  was  not  kind  to  send  her  to  Briarfield.  It  was  not  a  wise 
step  on  her  grandmother's  part  at  any  rate,  for  she  would  be  sure  to 
be  sent  home  again  before  the  week  was  out.  But  the  old  woman 
laughed  at  the  suggestion.  "  I've  cried  up  my  wares  too  well  for 
any  one  to  think  of  searching  for  a  flaw.  Besides,  one  always  judger 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods  from  the  house  they  come  out  of.  All 
has  been  thrift  and  good  management  with  me  ;  and  if  your  own 
father  did  run  through  the  property,  I've  a  life-interest  in  it;  and 
after  one's  death,  why,  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world.  I've 
bargained  you  shall  stay  for  a  month  ;  and  after  that  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  the  luck  of  those  who  are  the  owners  of  a  bad  coin  ;  yet 
one  might  as  well  try  to  get  rid  of  it." 

It  was  very  hard  and  cruel  in  her  grandmother  to  say  such  things, 
and  Effie  stole  up  to  her  own  little  room,  feeling  very  forlorn  and 
quite  equal  to  a  good  cry.  But  wisely  she  remembered  tears  made 
her  head  ache,  and  after  all  she  would  be  sure  to  be  back  in  a 
month.  That,  her  grandmother  seemed  to  expect.  A  month  was  not 
very  long ;  indeed,  it  seemed  only  a  visit  she  was  to  make  at  Briar- 
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field,  and  Effie  began  tossing  over  her  ribbons  and  small  store  of 
finery,  in  order  to  decide  what  she  should  take  with  her.  She  was 
young  and  frivolous  ;  but  youth  and  frivolity  have  helped  many  a  one 
over  a  hard  place  in  the  highway  of  life. 

On  the  morning  Effie  was  to  go  to  Briarfield,  she  found,  with 
feelings  of  great  dismay,  that  she  had  to  walk  there.  It  was  hay- 
harvest,  and  no  sane  person  would  expect  a  horse  and  man  to  be 
spared.  And  Effie  was  not  altogether  impracticable,  though  she  could 
not  help  sighing  a  little  as  she  made  up  a  bundle  to  carry  with  her, 
her  grandmother  having  warned  her  that  it  might  be  some  time  before 
she  found  an  opportunity  to  send  her  trunk.  Ten  miles  to  walk 
were  rather  dismaying  to  one  who  never  had  been  more  than  a  half 
mile  away  from  home  in  her  life,  that  is  on  foot ;  but  Effie  had  gotten 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  going,  and  knew  she  could  take  all  day  on  the 
road  if  she  pleased,  as  she  was  not  expected  at  Briarfield  till  night. 

The  first  mile  Effie  found  pleasant  enough.  The  road  was  shady 
and  the  day  not  oppressively  warm  ;  the  hay-makers  were  in  the  fields, 
which  kept  her  from  feeling  lonely  ;  and  the  smell  of  the  new  hay 
was  delicious.  Even  the  next  mile  was  not  tiresome.  But  after 
that  Effie  began  to  find  her  small  bundle  a  burden,  and  to  look  out 
for  the  next  mile-stone  anxiously,  as  an  earnest  that  she  had  made 
some  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  mile  she  sat  down  with 
the  very  decided  opinion  that  she  would  rather  die  than  take  a  step 
more;  but  after  resting  a  while  she  concluded  that  she  might  possibly 
get  on  at  least  a  little  further.  Presently  Effie  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  road,  and  half-anxiously  she  stopped  to  look  at  the 
fortunate  passer-by.  He  was  a  young  man  in  a  York  wagon.  It  did 
seem  very  hard  that  the  seat  next  him  should  be  empty  and  she 
would  so  gladly  have  taken  it.  There  are  so  many  unnecessarily 
hard  trials  in  one's  life,  and  those  who  wish  to  ride  are  generally 
those  who  are  forced  to  walk.  But  perhaps  Effie  was  a  lucky  one, 
for  seeing  a  small  person,  almost  a  child,  standing  by  herself  on  the 
road  with  a  wistful  gaze  in  her  eyes,  which  were  also  full  of  tears, 
the  young  man  stopped.  Never  had  Effie  looked  less  pretty  in  her 
life,  for  her  face  was  red  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  she  was 
tired  and  dusty.  But  the  owner  of  the  York  wagon  was  one  cf  those 
good-natured  men  who  would  have  stopped  for  an  old  hag  if  she  had 
looked  as  wistfully  at  him  as  did  Effie. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  drawing  in  his  horse. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  how  many  miles  it  is  to  Briarfield  ?"  Effie 
asked,  knowing  very  well  the  distance,  but  too  timid  to  ask  for  a  lift. 

"  Briarfield  ?  Are  you  going  there  ?  It  is  too  far  for  a  little  thing 
like  you  to  walk.     Jump  in  and  I'll  give  you  a  drive." 

Effie  obeyed.  She  might  have  preferred  to  have  been  treated  a 
little  differently,  and  to  have  been  helped  into  the  v/agon,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  scramble  in  as  best  she  could. 

That  feat  accomplished,  she  had  to  place  her  bundle  so  that  it 
should  not  incommode  her  neighbor  ;  and  when  she  had  succeeded, 
and  had  given  a  sigh  of  relief  at  finding  that  she  had  not  to  walk  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  six  miles,  Effie  was  conscious  that  a  pair  of 
shrewd  but  kindly  eyes  were  watching  her. 
39 
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"  Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  some  place  near  Briarfield  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  am  going  to  Briarfield,"  Effie  said,  with  a  little  emphasis  on  the 
preposition. 

"On  a  visit?  "  he  asked,  glancing  down  at  the  bundle. 

"  I  shall  stay  certainly  a  month,"  answered  Effie,  composedly. 

"  Are  you  a  relation  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No." 

"A  friend?" 

"  No,  not  a  friend." 

"You  certainly  are  not  an  enemy.  One  must  ask  questions  to 
make  discoveries,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  Which  are  not  worth  much  when  they  are  made.  I  am  going  to 
service  at  Briarfield  on  a  month's  trial." 

The  man  gave  a  low  whistle  when  Effie  made  this  confession,  which 
was  a  little  effort  on  her  part,  a  mode  of  expressing  his  surprise  that 
was  by  no  means  flattering.  She  showed  her  dissatisfaction  by  a 
little  quick  movement  which  had  the  effect  of  turning  her  back  on 
her  companion.  He  seemed  to  accept  the  position,  and  did  not 
make  a  remark  for  some  time. 

"  There  is  Briarfield,"  he  said  at  last,  pointing  out  the  house  with 
the  end  of  his  whip. 

Effie  looked  eagerly,  but  all  she  could  see  was  a  long,  low  house 
peeping  out  from  amongst  a  clump  of  apple  and  cherry-trees.  At 
the  lane-gate  the  horse  stopped,  and  Effie's  driver  called  to  a  boy  in 
a  turnip-field  hard  by  to  come  and  open  the  gate  for  him.  It  was 
very  kind  in  him  to  drive  her  to  the  house,  Effie  thought ;  but  she 
wished  he  had  not,  for  perhaps  Mrs.  Madox  might  not  approve  of 
her  riding  with  strangers.  But  the  man  had  no  such  misgivings,  and 
drove  up  to  the  back  of  the  house,  as  if  he  were  quite  familiar  with 
that  mode  of  entrance,  and  began  to  call  out  "  Breita,  Bretta  !  " 

Almost  immediately  a  girl  came  to  the  door  —  a  girl  some  years 
older  than  Effie,  with  a  pleasant  face,  though  her  complexion  was 
rough  and  sun-burnt,  and  she  had  an  ugly  stoop  in  her  shoulders. 

"  Here  is  some  one  for  Briarfield,"  the  man  said  shortly,  and  Bretta, 
not  at  all  surprised  at  Effie's  appearance  in  the  wagon,  held  out  her 
hand  to  help  her  alight,  and  then  took  her  bundle.  Before  Effie 
could  thank  her  new  acquaintance  for  "  the  lift,"  he  had  driven  off. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Bretta.  "  Of  course  you  are  the  new  girl.  We 
were  expecting  you  to-day,  but  I  did  not  know  Aunt  had  sent  to 
fetch  you." 

Effie  followed  her  wonderingly.  It  was  not  her  idea  of  sending  to 
fetch  her,  to  let  her  walk  ten  miles  with  an  unwieldy  bundle  ;  but  she 
did  not  care  to  explain  that  her  arrival  in  the  wagon  was  an  unex- 
pected bit  of  good  luck. 

Bretta  led  Effie  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  large  room,  so  scru- 
pulously clean  that  it  was  rather  appalling  ;  but  still  no  one  could 
deny  that  it  was  cheerful  and  pleasant.  Old  Mrs.  Madox  was  seated 
by  an  open  window,  in  a  high-backed  hickory  rocking-chair.  The 
glance  she  gave  Effie  was  one  of  satisfaction.  The  child's  red,  flushed 
face  misled  her  ;  and  besides,  Effie  hastened  to  explain  that  she  had 
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started  to  walk  to  Briarfield,  and  had  only  by  good  luck  had  a  lift ; 
which  showed  energy  on  her  part,  Mrs.  Madox  thought,  and  she 
highly  prized  energy.  Effie  was  glad  that  they  let  her  rest  and  only 
talked  of  the  work  before  her. 

Briarfield  was  only  three  times  as  large  as  the  farm  her  grand- 
mother lived  on,  and  yet  there  seemed  six  times  as  much  work  to  do. 
But  Effi.e  was  not  one  to  take  trouble  by  the  forelock,  and  felt  com- 
fortable and  contented  as  she  sat  by  the  window  near  Mrs.  Madox, 
admiring  the  nosegays  of  Greville  roses  which  hung  over  the  window, 
and  watching  Bretta  baking  cakes  for  supper  —  Bretta  with  her  face 
redder  than  a  peony  from  stooping  over  the  fire. 

"Why  do  you  bake  cakes  in  such  hot  weather?"  asked  Effie,  pity- 
ingly. 

"  Dick  doesn't  like  cold  bread,"  answered  Bretta,  as  if  that  were 
the  best  of  reasons. 

Soon  Effie  found  that  the  burden  of  Mrs.  Madox's  and  Bretta's 
thoughts  was  what  Dick  liked.  He  must  have  hot  meat  for  supper, 
and  the  coldest  milk  ;  the  butter  must  be  firm,  and  the  clabber  just 
on  the  turn.  "  Ah  heavens !  what  a  glutton  he  must  be,"  thought 
Effie.     "  He  seems  only  to  care  for  what  he  eats  and  drinks." 

The  dainty  cakes  Bretta  was  baking,  and  burning  her  fingers  in 
turning,  looked  appetising,  and  Effie  offered,  when  she  saw  them 
safely  on  a  plate,  to  place  them  on  the  table.  She  had  a  deft  way  of 
ordering  things,  and  a  quick  eye  for  a  straight  line,  that  Bretta  lacked 
altogether.  So  she  hastened  to  change  the  table  arrangement,  which 
was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  moment.  She  had  stepped  back  a  little 
to  survey  the  table,  and  to  see  if  everything  were  to  her  satisfaction, 
when  she  heard  a  man's  voice  say,  "That  is  what  I  call  nice-looking. 
You  need  never  tell  me,  Bretta,  that  there  is  some  defect  in  your 
sight ;  you  can  put  things  straight  enough  if  you  please." 

Effie  was  startled.  Here  was  the  man  who  had  given  her  a  lift  in 
his  wagon,  expressing  his  approbation  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
Of  course  Effie  knew  at  once  that  he  must  be  the  Dick  of  w}iom  Mrs, 
Madox  and  Bretta  talked  —  the  man  she  was  sure  was  too  fond  of  his 
comforts. 

As  soon  as  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Madox  came  to  the  table  to  pour  out 
the  coffee,  signing  to  Effie  to  sit  down  also.  Bretta  still  kept  her 
place  at  the  fire  baking.  The  room  was  so  large  that  they  did  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  fire  where  the  table  was  ;  only  Bretta's  red  face 
gave  a  hint  of  it.  Effie  ate  her  supper  silently.  She  was  shy  in  her 
new  position,  and  was  thinking  that  next  day  she  would  have  to  do 
the  baking.  "  If  he  would  only  burn  his  mouth,  and  so  take  a  dis- 
like to  the  cakes,"  she  thought.  "  But  then  Bretta  makes  them  too 
light  and  delicious  ;  mine  shall  be  heavy." 

Dick  helped  Effie  when  it  was  necessary,  but  took  no  further  notice 
of  her.  He  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  when  he  handed  her  into  the 
wagon,  and  had  pronounced  her  red-faced  and  frightened-looking. 
He  was  hungry,  and  had  no  further  interest  in  her.  But  Effie  for  the 
life  of  her  could  not  help  watching  the  young  farmer  and  making 
strictures  ujDon  him. 

It  was  natural  that  the  two  girls  should  take  kindly  to  each  other. 
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Bretta  soon  found  how  ignorant  Effie  was  of  all  work,  and  undertook 
to  teach  her,  which  often  meant  to  do  it  for  her,  Bretta  was  good- 
tempered  in  the  main  ;  the  only  thing  she  was  really  cross  about,  was 
when  any  one  interfered  with  her  waiting  on  Dick,  and  Effie  had 
never  any  desire  to  irritate  her.  So  the  month  passed,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  was  surprised  to  find  that  Effie  was  not  returned  on  her  hands 
as  she  had  predicted,  but  was  hired  for  another  month. 

Unconsciously  even  to  herself,  Effie  made  a  change  in  the  quiet 
farm-house.  Her  bonny  face  brightened  it,  as  a  fine  picture  will  a 
sombre  room.  Besides,  she  had  a  way  of  putting  flowers  about 
which  made  even  the  kitchen  gay  and  cheerful.  Mrs.  Madox,  who 
was  a  very  Quaker  in  her  dislike  of  ornaments,  could  not  find  fault 
with  the  little  nosegays  Effie  pinned  to  her  collar  or  in  iier  hair. 
Neither  did  Bretta,  till  one  evening  Dick  laid  a  fine  carnation  on 
Effie's  plate.  "  It  will  look  pretty  in  your  hair,"  he  said  ;  and  Effie, 
blushing  a  little,  fastened  tlie  flower  as  he  bade  her. 

"Why  don't  you  leave  the  flowers  on  the  bushes?"  asked  Bretta, 
next  day,  when  Effie  came  into  the  kitchen  with  her  apron  full. 
"They  only  make  a  litter  with  their  leaves  dropping  about — You 
must  learn  to  make  the  cakes  for  supper.  To-night  you  can  bake 
them." 

"  How  many  you  cut  out !  "  Effie  said,  as  she  stood  watching 
Bretta.     "They'll  not  all  be  eaten." 

"  Only  bake  them  properly  and  we  will  see.  I'm  not  going  to 
stint  Dick,  I  promise  you,"  said  Bretta. 

"  If  he  did  not  love  them  so  !  "  thought  Effie.  "  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  upset  the  pepper-box  over  them,  or  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  so  that 
Bretta  may  seem  in  fault.  A  man  should  not  have  what  he  likes 
just  because  he  wants  it.  If  he  had  to  do  the  baking  he  would  lose 
his  appetite." 

But  thinking  did  Effie  no  good,  for  when  supper-time  came,  Bretta 
sat  down  to  the  table,  and  Effie  was  left  to  bake  the  cakes.  The 
evening  was  close,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  insufferable.  Effie's  face 
became  fl'ame-color,  and  she  burnt  her  arm  against  the  griddle,  the 
pain  of  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  increased  ten-fold.  In  her  heart 
she  blamed  Dick  for  the  pain  she  felt,  though  she  made  no  ex- 
clamation. "  How  hot  you  look  !  and  do  you  know  you  have  burnt 
your  arm  ?  "  asked  Dick,  looking  up  at  her  as  she  placed  a  plate  of 
rather  ill-baked  cakes  beside  him. 

"  One  must  expect  to  be  hot  over  a  fire,"  said  Effie  shortly,  and 
turned  away.  But  not  so  quickly  that  she  did  not  hear  Dick  say  to 
Bretta  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Bretta,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  starved  ?  These 
cakes  are  baked  abominably." 

Bretta  came  at  once  to  the  fire  where  Effie  was  kneeling.  "  Let  me 
have  your  place,"  she  said  in  a  friendly  voice.  "Turn  about  is  fair 
play." 

"  So  I  cannot  bake  the  cakes  to  please  him,"  Effie  thought,  half 
sorrowfully,  half  angrily,  as  she  went  to  the  table  and  took  a  seat  as 
far  from  Dick  as  possible. 

"  Will  you  have  one  of  your  own  cakes,  or  will  you  wait  for  those 
Bretta  is  baking  ?  They  will  be  sure  to  be  better,"  said  Dick,  push- 
ing the  plate  of  half-cold  cakes  towards  her. 
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Effie  took  one  silently.  She  was  hurt  and  mortified,  and  felt  much 
more  like  crying  than  eating  ;  so  pushing  back  her  chair,  she  mur- 
mured something  about  the  heat  and  went  out  of  doors.  Certainly 
it  was  cooler  in  the  garden,  and  as  there  was  no  one  near,  she  could 
cry  a  little,  for  her  arm  did  give  her  pain.  She  took  off  the  handker- 
chief she  had  wrapped  around  the  burn  and  looked  at  the  ugly, 
red  blister.  Efifie  felt  heartily  sorry  for  herself,  because  no  one  else 
did,  and  in  a  half-childish,  half-mocking  way  she  bent  her  head  and 
kissed  the  wound. 

"  Let  me  see  your  arm,"  Dick  said,  just  behind  her ;  but  instead 
of  stretching  it  towards  him,  Effie  hid  the  ill-used  member  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress. 

"  I  must  see  it,"  said  Dick  authoritatively,  and  Effie,  though  she 
thought  him  impertinent,  did  as  he  bade  her. 

"  It  is  only  a  scorch,"  D;ck  said  coolly,  taking  the  white  arm  into 
his  own  hands  to  examine  it  the  better. 

"  Then  a  scorch  is  very  painful ;  though  when  my  skin  is  hard  and 
tough  I  shall  not  mind  one,  perhaps,"  returned  Effie  hotly,  glancing 
at  the  strong,  bronzed  hand  that  held  her  delicate  arm. 

Dick  said  nothing,  but  turned  off  into  the  garden-path.  "He  has 
gone  to  look  at  the  pea-vines.  I  heard  him  tell  Bretta  he  was  sure 
there  were  some  left,"  thought  Effie.  But  in  a  moment  he  came  back 
with  his  hands  full  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  white  lily-plants. 

"  Now  I  must  have  another  look  at  the  burn,"  said  Dick,  and  Effie 
smiled  and  stretched  out  her  arm  'to  him.  He  raised  it  gently,  but 
before  he  laid  the  cool  leaf  on  the  wound,  he  suddenly  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  it.  Effie  blushed  violently  and  tried  to  free  herself  from 
his  grasp,  and  Dick  blushed  too,  but  said,  laughing,  "You  know  you 
believe  in  the  childish  charm,  or  you  would  not  have  tried  it  yourself 
just  now.     Give  me  your  handkerchief  and  I  will  bind  on  the  leaf." 

The  cool  leaf  was  a  relief,  and  Dick  was  careful  in  wrapping  the 
bandage  so  that  it  would  not  move.  He  had  just  finished  his  surgery, 
when  Bretta  came  across  the  yard  on  her  way  to  the  spring-house. 

"Have  you  noticed  whether  the  cherries  are  all  gone?"  Dick 
called  out  to  her. 

Bretta  stopped  and  told  him  of  a  tree  where  he  would  find  a  few, 
and  he  walked  away  whistling. 

"  Can  I  help  you,  Bretta?  "  asked  Effie,  seeing  that  the  girl's  hands 
were  so  full  that  only  Bretta  could  have  managed  not  to  drop  some- 
thing. 

"  How  can  you  use  such  a  bandaged  arm  ?  "  asked  Bretta,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  My  arm  is  much  better.  I  will  go  to  the  spring-house  with  you 
and  iielp  you,"  Effie  answered,  meekly. 

"Why  don't  you  follow  Dick,  and  get  him  to  give  you  some 
cherries  ?     I  can  help  myself  with  the  butter,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  I  have  just  finished  my  supper  ;  one  can't  always  be  eating. 
Dear  Bretta,  let  me  come  with  you." 

Bretta  looked  at  her  sharply;  the  child  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  Dick  had  frightened  her.  He  meant  no  doubt  to  be  kind  \ 
but   men   are   rough,  and   Effie  was  scarcely  better  than   a  flower. 
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Bretta  had  seen  Dick  playing  the  surgeon,  and  she  was  angry  with 
Effie  for  such  folly.  She  had  not  seen  him  kiss  the  wound,  or  she 
would  not  have  forgiven  the  child  so  easily  ;  for  Bretta  held  that  a 
girl  should  know  how  to  keep  a  man  in  his  proper  place,  and  she  had 
no  patience  with  one  who  could  not.  No  man  had  ever  tried 
nonsense  with  her. 

After  that  evening,  Effie  was  not  called  upon  to  bake  the  cakes, 
though  she  had  other  work  to  do  that  she  did  not  like  any  better. 
For  some  reason  Bretta  was  not  quite  so  friendly. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  learn,  you'll  never  be  any  younger,"  she 
would  say  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  usually  when  the  task  was  a 
disagreeable  one.  Bretta  could  not  have  explained  to  herself  why 
she  felt  less  friendly  to  Effie  ;  indeed,  if  any  one  had  taxed  her  with 
feeling  the  difference,  she  would  have  denied  it.  Yet  Effie  felt  the 
effects  of  the  change  in  her. 

One  evening  Effie  had  to  draw  water  for  the  next  day's  washing. 
The  bucket  was  heavy,  and  strained  her  arms  until  the  blue  veins 
showed  plainly.  Then  too  she  could  not  carry  the  bucket  as  did 
Bretta,  and  the  water  splashed  out  at  every  step  and  wether.  "Give 
me  the  bucket ;   it  is  much  too  heavy  for  you,"  said   Dick's   voice. 

She  had  not  seen  him  coming  across  the  yard,  and  he  startled  her 
so  he  made  her  spill  the  water.  "  You'll  never  fill  a  tub.  Give  me 
the  bucket  and  I  will  carry  the  water  for  you.  Do  you  wish  to  break 
your  arms  ?  " 

But  Effie  drew  back  and  held  on  to  the  bucket.  She  would  not  give 
it  up,  much  as  her  aiVns  ached  ;  for  Bretta  had  come  to  the  door  and 
was  watching  them.  "  Do  you  not  hear  !  Give  me  the  bucket," 
said  Dick,  loudly  and  sharply.     And   poor  Effie  dared  not  disobey. 

"Bretta,"  said  Dick,  as  soon  as  he  came  near  her,  "why  can't  you 
draw  the  water  ?     See  how  the  child  has  wet  herself." 

"  She  needn't  hold  the  bucket  slantingly,"  answered  Bretta,  coolly. 

"But  she  does;  and  to  have  the  yard  full  of  mud-puddles  is 
inconvenient." 

"  If  you  had  not  frightened  me  I  should  only  have  wet  myself," 
said  Effie,  blushing  with  anger. 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  a  girl  dripping  like  a  fish,"  remarked  Dick 
gravely.  "  There  is  Bretta,  who  can  carry  a  bucket  full  to  the  brim 
and  never  spill  a  drop." 

"  That  is  because  I  have  strong  arms  and  a  hinge  in  my  back. 
Effie  will  soon  learn  to  bend  under  a  strain  upon  her,  and  will  carry 
the  water  without  spilling,"  said  Bretta,  encouragingly. 

"  Not  as  long  as  /  live,"  said  Dick,  and  walked  away.  Then  he 
called  back,  "  Mind,  Bretta,  no  more  mud-puddles.  If  there  is  no 
one  but  Effie  to  carry  water,  I  will  lend  you  one  of  the  men  to  do  it." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Bretta,  kindly,  seeing  Effie's  flushed,  vexed 
face.  "  There  is  plenty  to  do  besides  carrying  a  bucket ;  but  if  Dick 
makes  a  point  of  it,  we  shall  have  to  give  in,  as  he  is  master." 

It  was  not  only  about  carrying  water  that  Dick  interfered.  There 
was  very  little  that  Effie  could  do  to  please  him,  for  Bretta  had 
spoiled  him  so  that  he  had  only  to  hint  that  she  did  anything  satis- 
factorily and  she  was  sure  to  undertake  it.     If  Effie  looked  pretty 
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and  kept  the  rooms  in  order  and  put  a  flower  in  her  hair,  Dick  was 
sure  to  be  satisfied,  but  if  she  undertook  any  actual  work  he  grew 
fault-finding. 

"There  is  no  use  in  keeping  any  one  to  help  Bretta,"  Mrs.  Madox 
was  saying.     "  Efiie  can  very  well  be  spared." 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  Bretta,  Mother.  The  willing  horse  is  sure 
to  be  overdriven.     Effie  must  surely  be  of  some  use,"  answered  Dick. 

"What  she  does  isn't  worth  her  feeding,  let  alone  her  wages  Just 
to  tidy  up  a  room,  and  potter  over  the  flowers — " 

"And  look  pretty.  Few  girls  can  do  that  better  than  Effie  does," 
interrupted  Dick. 

"  She  doesn't  eat  much,"  Mrs.  Madox  went  on  to  say  \  "  I  often 
wish  she  were  heartier.  But  still,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  her 
wages,  and  I  shall  bid  her  go  when  her  month  is  up." 

"Let  me  manage  it.  Mother,"  proposed  Dick,  in  his  loud  clear 
voice,  for  Mrs.  Madox  was  deaf.  "  Perhaps  I  can  get  her  to  stay 
without  wages,  just  for  what  she  eats  and  drinks,  and  of  course  we 
must  give  her  her  clothes.  If  she  will  stay  for  these,  you  wouldn't 
consider  it  a  bad  bargain,  would  you?  " 

"  Mayb)e  not.  You  must  do  just  as  you  please,  as  you  are  master 
here.  But  I  would  speak  to  Bretta  first,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Madox. 

"  What  is  it  Bretta's  business?  " 

"  Bretta  does  everything,  so  she  might  naturally  like  to  be  asked," 
insisted  Mrs.  Madox. 

"Bretta  won't  care.  So  I  eat  all  she  cooks  and  let  her  do  as  she 
pleases,  she  will  be  satisfied.  Besides,  Bretta  likes  a  good  bargain, 
and  to  have  Effie  for  nothing  she'll  think  excellent." 

Did  Dick  know  that  Effie  was  gathering  currants  right  under  his 
mother's  window?  Of  course  she  could  not  help  heating  every  word 
he  said  when  he  talked  so  loud.  She  had  a  great  mind  to  call  out  to 
him,  but  she  was  ashamed.  So  she  took  up  her  basket  and  went  to 
the  other- end  of  the  row  of  bushes,  out  of  earshot,  but  where  the  fruit 
was  not  so  abundant. 

Poor  little  Effie  !  she  was  ready  to  cry  with  sorrow  and  vexation. 
Who  was  Dick  that  he  should  hold  her  so  cheaply?  He  was  willing 
to  keep  her  because  she  ate  so  little,  and  really  was  of  some  help  to 
Bretta,  if  only  to  arrange  a  room  tidily.  He  would  keep  her,  forsooth, 
just  for  her  food  and  clothes,  and  he  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in 
the  county!  Well,  men  could  be  avaricious.  She  was  glad  he  would 
make  her  the  proposition  himself,  for  she  would  surely  tell  him  what 
she  thought,  and  then  she  would  go  back  to  her  grandmother.  What 
did  he  care  if  she  was  not  wanted*  there  ? 

Effie  thought  all  this  as  she  slowly  picked  the  bunches  of  currants. 
It  had  been  pleasant  work  to  her  a  half-hour  before,  indeed  it  was 
scarcely  work  at  all.  She  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  put 
some  of  the  red  bunches  with  their  green  leaves  into  her  hair  ;  and 
if  she  had  remembered  it,  she  could  not  have  guessed  how  they  shone 
like  jewels  in  the  sunlight. 

Suddenly  Effie's  fingers  began  to  work  rapidly,  for  she  heard  a 
heavy  footstep  on  the  gravel-walk.     She  would  not  turn  and  look, 
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though  she  knew  Dick  was  standing  just  behind  her,  watching  her. 
Her  cheeks  grew  as  red  as  the  fruit  in  her  basket.  Why  did  he 
stand  there?  Did  he  not  see  she  was  busy?  Was  he  in  such  haste 
to  treat  her  as  if  she  needed  his  charity?  But  she  would  not  stay  ; 
no,  she  would  rather  die  first. 

"Why  do  you  stand  there?  "she  asked  irritably,  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  silent.  "  I  can't  half  pick  the  currants  if  any  one  watches 
me,  and  Bretta  is  waiting  for  them." 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  and  stripping 
a  whole  branch  at  once.  "You  need  not  gather  them  so  daintily. 
Bretta  is  going  to  use  them  for  wine." 

"But  she  does  not  want  them  bruised.  Pray  let  me  gather  them  ; 
there  is  little  enough  I  can  do." 

"  You  can  and  have  done  more  than  you  think,"  Dick  answered, 
letting  the  branch  fly  back. 

"  Some  things  better  than  Bretta  does,  no  doubt,"  said  Effie  sar- 
castically, sure  that  he  was  opening  the  way  for  his  proposition. 

"Yes,  some  things  much  better  than  Bretta,"  he  answered,  quite 
coolly. 

"Then  why  is  it  you  are  calling  on  Bretta  for  everything,  until  she 
is  quite  your  slave?  I  would  not  try  to  please  any  man  as  Bretta 
does  you,"  Eifie  said  hotly. 

"But  you  may  do  it  without  intending  to.  For  instance,  those 
currants  please  me,  for  they  look  vastly  pretty  in  your  hair.  But  that 
is  no  reason  you  should  take  them  out.  That  was  cross  in  you,  just 
because  I  said  they  were  pretty.  Let  me  put  these  in  their  place," 
urged  Dick,  coming  to  her  with  a  bunch  of  fruit  in  his  hands. 

"  No,  you  shall  not,"  said  Effie,  drawing  back.  "  I'll  not  wear  your 
currants  any  more  than  I  will  the  clothes  you  would  kindly  give  me, 
neither  will  I  let  you  feed  me." 

"  Cloiiies  and  food  !  Ah,  now  I  see,  you  have  been  eaves-drop- 
ping," said  Dick,  gravely. 

"  How  could  I  help  doing  so  when  you  will  talk  so  loud,  and  the 
best  of  the  currants  grow  under  your  mother's  window?  But  I  am 
glad  I  overheard  you,  for  if  you  had  ever  proposed  such  a  thing  to 
me,  as  you  said  -you  would,  I  might  have  said  something  terrible. 
Whilst  now  I  shall  only  say  that  I  intend  to  go  home  to  my  grand- 
mother." 

"  That  is  what  I  expect  you  to  do,  and  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  I  won't  make  my  proposition  just  as  if  you  had  not  overheard 
it.  Listen  to  me,  Ei^e,"  he  said,  coming  near  her,  and  suddenly 
seizing  her  by  the  hands  as  if  he  feared  she  would  run  away  :  "When 
a  man  wishes  to  take  care  of  a  girl,  it  is  not  because  he  hates 
her;  and  he  don't  quite  consider  he  is  doing  a  charity  either,  unless 
charity  means,  as  some  say  it  does,  love.  I  want  you  for  a  wife,  not 
for  a  servant." 

"  Do  you  not  hear  Bretta  calling  me  ?  She  wants  the  currants. 
Pray  let  me  go,"  said  Efifie,  breathlessly. 

"  No,  I  shall  not,  until  you  promise  to  be  my  wife,"  and  Dick  still 
kept  his  grasp  on  her. 

"But  did  you  not  say  I  must  go  to  my  grandmother?" 
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"Certainly,  for  a  week  or  so,  until  I  come  to  marry  you." 

"  But  I  have  not  promised  to  marry  you,"  said  Effie,  demurely. 

"That  I  know,  and  so  I  shall  keep  you  until  you  do." 

"  With  Bretta  calling  me  ?  " 

"Bretta  shall  call  you  until  you  say  what  I  wish  you  to." 

"That  I  will  serve  you  for  love  all  the  days  of  my  life  ?" 

"  As  my  wife  should  do." 

But  Effie  laughed,  and  broke  away  from  him,  running  to  Bretta. 

"You  might  have  done  a  better  afternoon's  work,"  Bretta  said, 
taking  the  basket  from  her. 

"It  is  Mr.  Richard's  fault.  He  would  not  let  me  gather  the 
currants  under  his  mother's  window,  and  as  he  is  master  I  had  to  do 
as  he  bade  me,"  said  Effie,  demurely. 

That  evening  Bretta  went  to  look  at  the  currant-bushes,  that  she 
might  make  a  rough  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine 
she  could  expect.  Under  her  aunt's  window  she  could  hear  Mrs. 
Madox's  voice  droning,  as  the  bees  do  amongst  the  raspberry  flowers. 
Dick's  voice,  as  he  answered  her,  came  loud  and  clear  :  "  Yes,  I  shall 
get  married  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  sooner  the  better." 

Bretta  could  not  hear  her  aunt's  reply,  but  Dick's  came  quickly  — 
so  quickly  that  she  had  not  time  to  turn  away:  "  Bretta?  I  don't 
want  Effie  to  be  like  Bretta,  Mother.  I  don't  want  my  wife  to  have 
a  rough  skin  and  hard  hands  and  a  stoop  in  her  back,  as  she  would 
if  she  worked  as  Bretta  does.     She  must  be  mistress  here,  not  maid." 

Bretta  tried  to  walk  off  softly.  Orf  the  gravel-path  she  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  house.  Poor  Bretta !  she  had  thought  much  of  Dick's 
comfort  ;  yet  after  all,  men  are  ungrateful,  and  think  more  of  what 
pleases  their  eyes  than  their  palates  ;  and  they  like  a  pretty,  gentle 
little  thing  that  will  nestle  in  their  hearts,  especially  if  they  are  strong 
men  like  Dick  Madox. 

Bretta  walked  up  and  down  the  gravel-path  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  she  wiped  her  eyes  —  why,  it  was  hard  to  say,  for  she  was  not 
crying.  Girls  like  Bretta  are  not  easily  moved  to  tears,  but  that  is 
no  sign  that  they  do  not  feel  keenly. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  had  to  strain  the  currant-juice 
for  the  wine,  and  so  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
kitchen.  She  had  come  to  a  very  different  reckoning  than  as  to  how 
many  gallons  of  wine  she  would  make. 

Effie  heard  her  come  in  and  crept  down-stairs.  She  wished  to 
keep  out  of  Dick's  way,  and  felt  sure  that  she  was  safe  with  Bretta 
even  if  he  came  in  search  of  her.  Suddenly,  Bretta  stopped  squeezing 
the  currants,  the  juice  rolling  in  drops  like  blood  over  her  strong 
arms.  "You'll  not  want  me  to  go,  "Effie  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "you'll  never 
quite  suit  him  in  making  the  cakes,  and  in  such  small  matters.  If 
you  want  me  to  stay,  I  could  help  you." 

"Ah  !  Bretta,  that  is  so  kind  in  you.  I  don't  want  to  be  mistress, 
but  only  to  be  a  little  loved  and  petted,"  said  Effie,  kissing  Bretta's 
brown  cheek  with  effusion. 

"There,  you'll  stain  your  dress  with  the  currant-juice,"  returned 
Bretta,  gently  pushing  Effie  from  her.  "  Only  keep  your  pretty  face 
and  be  good-tempered,  and  Dick  will  pet  you  and  love  you  to  youi 
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heart's  content.  It's  a  man's  nature  to  take  kindly  to  a  prett}'  girl  ; 
though  why  any  of  us  are  made  ugly  is  beyond  my  understanding, 
unless  the  Almighty  thinks  as  well  of  a  single  life  as  of  a  married 
one.  One  thing,  none  of  us  can  say  which  is  the  best  for  us  until 
the  day  of  our  death,  when  it  will  be  too  late  for  choosing.  So  many 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  currant-juice  is  sure  to  turn  out  good  wine, 
but  none  of  us  can  reckon  our  lives  spoiled  or  sound  until  the  end 
comes.  So  we  are  just  fools  to  fret  over  what  is  to  come.  And, 
Efiie,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  managing  and  fond  of  work,  and  so  will 
want  me  ;  for  if  you  want  me,  I  have  no  fear  of  Dick's  wishing  to 
have  me  leave." 

"As  if  it  would  be  Brlarfield  to  any  of  us  without  Bretta !  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  Dick  would  not  send  me  off  if  he  had  to  make  a 
choice,"  said  smiling  Effie. 

Then  she  stole  out  into  the  garden,  for  Dick  was  standing  at  the 
gate  and  beckoned  to  her,  and  Bretta  was  left  alone  to  measure  the 
currant-juice. 

Emily  Read. 


UNFAITHFUL. 


STIFLE  your  longing;  chain  the  old  regret 
Whose  bitter  waves  roll  ever  in  your  breast ; 
Wrestle  all  vainly,  quench  the  burning :  yet 

In  the  fierce  struggle  does  not  come  your  rest. 

To  satisfy  the  inward  restless  craving. 

You  rush  the  living  wood  and  forest  through  ; 

The  wind,  soft  sighing  in  the  tree-tops  waving, 

Shall  whisper,  "  Here,  last  year  she  came  with  you. 

And  Memory,  faithful,  her  strong  aid  shall  lend  me : 
"  Here  did  she  linger,  here  her  footsteps  passed  ;" 

The  very  windings  of  the  glade  befriend  me  : 

"This  was  the  walk  she  took  with  me  —  the  last." 

The  little  spring,  its  rocky  bed  o'erflowing, 

Shall  murmur  how  my  knee  was  bent  to  drink  ; 

Its  liquid  voice  shall  tell  the  flowers,  growing 
Along  the  circle  of  its  mossy  brink. 
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The  forest  trees,  lit  up  with  autumn  glory, 

Decked  in  their  richest  robes  before  they  died, 

Stood  still  and  listened  to  your  whispered  story, 
In  the  deep  calm  that  hushed  the  woodlands  wide. 

Never  shall  you  forget  the  peaceful  resting 

My  spirit  gave  you  then  amid  your  strife  ; 
Your  heart,  your  brain,  these  memories  infesting  : 

My  soul  has  left  its  impress  on  your  life. 

Yet,  high  aloft  my  steadfast  hand  unshaking, 
Can  still  uphold  its  quenchless  lamp  of  truth  ; 

With  faith  unblamed,   I  hear  the  wild  waves  waking 
Their  echoes  on  the  fading  shore  of  youth.   . 

Not  mine  the  losing,  when  your  hand  unknowing 
Flung  on  the  strand  that  priceless  jewel  rare ; 

Not  less  in-  worth  the  beauty  of  its  glowing. 
That  rendered  life  to  me  supremely  fair. 

Mine  was  the  eye  whose  glance  could  pierce  the  veiling 

Of  clouds  that  bounded  your  horizon  small ; 
My  love  those  peaks  and  distant  ramparts  scaling, 

Looks  down  triumphant  where  the  shadows  fall. 

Shadows  that  once  with  darkness  overwhelming, 

Wrapped  my  whole  life  as  with  a  deathlike  shroud  ; 

Now,  through  the  mists  in  distant  radiance  trembling, 
Shines  back  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud. 

Sydney  Bernal. 


A    TRIP    ACROSS    THE   GREAT   WEST. 


T  was  on  a  warm  September  afternoon  that  I  started  from  one  of 
our  large  Western  cities  on  my  journey  to  California.  For  two 
months  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  my  section  in  a  Pullman  car,  my  shawl  and  travelling-bag 
and   magazines  around   me  ;  and  now  I  was  able  to  refute  triumph- 
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antly  that  cold  little  axiom  which  tells  us  that  anticipation  is  better 
than  reality.  Nev^er  had  I  felt  so  elate,  so  content  with  myself  and 
the  world,  as  on  that  warm  September  afternoon. 

The  last  handshakings  and  good-byes  were  over  ;  my  kind  friend, 
who  left  me  a  remembrance  of  him  in  a  bouquet  and  the  last  novel, 
stood  on  the  platform  with  his  hat  off,  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey. 
The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  depot  and  we  were  off.  When  we 
were  past  those  dispiriting  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  were  flying  by 
yellow  cornfields  and  green  groves,  I  began  to  observe  my  fellow- 
travellers.  Some  were  settling  themselves  —  hanging  up  bags,  and 
stowing  away  stove-pipe  hats,  which  were  replaced  by  the  more  com- 
fortable travelling-caps.  Some  were  already  settled.  Conspicuously 
so  was  the  party  opposite  me,  the  stout  lady  and  her  two  pretty 
daughters,  all  in  brown  linen.  They  had  had  the  leaf-table  hooked 
on  to  the  side  of  the  car,  and  were  playing  euchre  with  a  dark  young 
gentleman.  Large  lunch-baskets  near  suggested  tlie  comfortable 
meal  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  cards  when  the  lamps  were 
lighted.  At  one  end  of  the  car  was  a  group  of  young  men  — long- 
limbed,  stalwart  sons  of  Kentucky.  They  were  bound  for  the  Tule 
lands,  and  were  already,  in  fancy,  laying  out  their  "  lots  "  on  the  San 
Joaquin.  I  could  hear  them  discussing  with  the  air  of  new  pro- 
prietors, the  advantages  of  wheat-growing  and  sheep-raising.  In  the 
seat  in  front  of  mine,  two  fine-looking  middle  aged  men  were  talking 
on  the  same  theme.  They  spoke  in  quiet  tones,  and  I  could  hear  — 
"breaking  of  levees," — "  failure  of  last  year's  wheat  crop," — which 
showed  that  though  embarked  in  the  new  speculation,  they  were 
prepared  for  those  contretet7ips  which  young  people  never  take  into 
account. 

The  section  behind  me  was  occupied  by  a  lady,  decidedly  maiden, 
and  decidedly  English.  She  was  a  small,  active  woman,  who  looked 
at  everybody  keenly  with  her  small,  bright  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  a 
very  wide-awake  bird.  A  well-worn  travelling-bag  rested  beside  her 
shawl  and  umbrella.  How  ashamed  I  felt  of  my  new  morocco  bag, 
with  my  initials  on  it  in  gilt  letters  and  the  last  patented  spring  ! 
Only  to-day  I  had  been  so  proud  of  my  perfect  travelling-equip- 
ment ;  now  I  threw  my  cloak  over  the  bag  to  conceal  its  too  evi- 
dent newness.  I  heard  the  English  lady  tell  the  conductor  that  this 
was  her  second  trip  to  California.  She  mentioned  incidentally  that 
she  had  lately  been  in  Australia,  and  that  she  was  uncertain  whether 
a  second  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  would,  in  American  phrase, 
pay.  Her  voice  had  a  northern  burr,  and  I  decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire  —  perhaps  could  tell  me  some- 
thing of  the  Bronte  sisters  and  Haworth  Parsonage. 

The  only  other  lady  in  the  car  was  a  Frenchwoman.  She  had 
a  nurse  with  her  and  a  baby,  whom  I  regarded  as  a  probable  dis- 
turber of  my  slumbers,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
the  mother.  Her  stock  of  English  was  small,  and  she  became  much 
involved  in  her  transactions  with  the  conductor.  Whether  kindness 
or  the  desire  to  air  my  French  moved  me  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
offered  my  services  as  interpreter,  and  received  in  return  a  lovely 
Frenchwoman's    thanks,   and   a  smile   from   the    darkest  eyes    and 
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sweetest  mouth  that  ever  charming,  seductive  Frenchwoman  pos- 
sessed. 

For  the  rest,  my  fellow-travellers  were  young  men,  all  bound  for 
the  Tule  lands,  save  one,  a  florid  German,  whose  name,  as  far  as  I 
have  yet  discovered,  was  only  Carl.  He  contemplated  going  into  the 
"grape  business."  They  all  talked  much,  laughed  loud,  put  their 
feet  up  on  the  seats,  and  joked  each  other  about  Miss  Mollie  and 
Miss  Carrie  and  Miss  Katie,  whom  I  supposed  were  fair  ones  left 
behind  in  Old  Kentuck. 

Now  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  take  more  than  a  traveller's  usual 
interest  in  the  sharers  of  his  pleasures  and  adventures,  in  these  fellow- 
travellers  of  mine.  A  party  going  West  to  colonise  had  chartered  a 
car,  but  some  persons  dropping  off  at  the  last  moment,  four  sections 
were  left  vacant,  and  tourists  to  California  were  invited  to  take  them, 
to  make  up  the  required  number.  I  took  one,  the  English  l?dy  an- 
other, the  French  lady  a  third  ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  occupied  by  a 
party  coming  on  at  nine  o'clock.  It  was  expedient  to  establish 
sociable  terms  in  our  little  community,  but  I  decided  that  it  was  now 
too  late  to  begin. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
my  fellow-travellers,  night  had  fallen,  the  trees  looked  like  shadows 
hurrying  by,  and  now  the  porter  carne  through  the  car  to  light  the 
lamps  ;  the  passengers  divided  into  parties,  erected  their  small  tables, 
and  began  to  unpack  their  baskets.  Some  Frenchman  says,  "Show 
me  what  a  man  eats,  and  I  will  show  you  what  he  is."  Accordingly, 
from  my  corner  I  watched  the  preparations  for  the  evening  meal, 
beginning  with  the  stout  lady  and  her  pretty  daughters.  Evidently 
they  disturbed  but  the  top  stratum  of  the  well-packed  lunch-basket. 
First  an  alcohol-lamp  was  produced,  and  tea  was  made  by  the  young 
ladies,  assisted  by  the  dark  young  gentleman  ;  then  fried  chicken 
appeared,  accompanied  by  pickles  and  ham-sandwiches  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  repast  closed  with  fruit-cake.  The  party  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  modern  gypsying  ;  they  were  plainly  making  for  the  first 
time  a  meal  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  flying  along  in  a 
dimJy-lighted  car,  the  tea  dancing  out  of  the  cups  ;  and  then  the 
novel  pleasure  of  throwing  chicken-bones  out  of  window  !  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  fun  made  by  the  two  young  ladies  and  the  dark 
young  gentleman,  and  if  the  jests  were  not  very  witty,  the  laughter 
was  very  mirthful.  The  English  lady  got  out  at  an  eating-house  ; 
the  French  lady  spread  a  white  damask  cloth  over  her  small  table, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  French  coffee-pot,  made  some  fragrant  cafe  fioir, 
of  which  she  offered  me  a  small  cup  ;  then  a  roll  of  light  white  bread 
appeared  from  her  small  basket,  and  a  bottle  of  stuffed  olives.  The 
dessert  consisted  of  a  few  chocolais  a  vanille.  I  thought  the  stout 
lady  in  the  brown  linen  duster  looked  pityingly  at  the  meagre  repast. 
After  the  merry  meal  came  the  washing  of  cup  and  platter  and  the 
stowing  of  them  away  in  the  baskets  ;  after  which  again  cards  became 
oopular,  and  a  partie  ca7-ree  occupied  nearly  every  section.  The 
French  lady,  Madame  C,  came  and  sat  by  me  for  a  while,  and  chatted 
:)leasantly  in  her  pretty  Parisian  French.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
oin  her  husband,  who  was  a  banker  in  San  Francisco.    Three  weeks 
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before,  she  had  left  Paris  —  very  reluctantly,  as  she  confessed.  "  Oh, 
j'ai  pleure,  j'ai  pleiire  !  "  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  hands.  She  soon 
had  her  berths  arranged,  and  retired  into  privacy  behind  her  curtains. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  party  who  were  to  occupy  the  fourth  section, 
came  on  the  train.  They  were  an  elderly  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
both  very  stifif ;  the  lady  very  angular.  They  sat  bolt  upright 
opposite  each  other,  until  the  clerical  stove-pipe  hat  nodded  sleepily 
to  the  elderly  scoop-bonnet.  The  porter  was  busily  putting  up  the 
berths,  and  nasal  sounds  from  the  far  end  of  the  car  intimated  that 
some  tired  traveller  was  already  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

"  Berth  up,  marm,"  said  the  civil  porter,  "a  colored  gentleman," 
as  he  described  himself.  But  the  clerical  lady  shut  her  lips  tight  and 
shook  her  black  bonnet. 

"No  berth  for  me,"  she  said  severely.     "I  shall  not  retire." 

"But,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  her  husband,  "everybody  does  it." 

"  I  know  what  is  due  to  female  propriety,"  returned  his  lady. 
"  Other  people  may  retire  in  public  ;  1  shall  sit  up." 

The  English  lady's  berth  was  being  arranged,  and  she  was  chatting 
with  the  porter,  who  seemed  to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  "The  last 
time  I  was  over  this  road,"  I  heard  her  say.  The  clerical  lady 
regarded  her  with  great  disgust,  and  remarked  audibly  that  if  there 
was  anything  she  hated  it  was  "temerity  in  a  female."  When  I  was 
in  comfortable  possession  of  my  berth,  I  peeped  between  my  curtains 
and  saw  the  clerical  couple  still  sleepily  adhering  to  propriety  ;  but 
at  length  the  old  lady  made  the  effort  of  a  martyr  and  submitted  to 
her  fate.  Then  the  safe-keeping  of  the  stove-pipe  hat  and  the  bonnet 
became  a  problem,  which  resulted  in  tbe  bonnet  being  placed  in  the 
hat  and  both  deposited  in  the  corner  of  the  upper  berth,  the  old 
gentleman  being  solemnly  warned  not  to  mash  either,  and  after  a 
few  sighs  and  groans  the  new  passengers  subsided. 

And  so  we  rushed  on  through  the  darkness.  Within  the  car  the 
lamps  burnt  feebly,  and  snorers  in  various  keys,  and  the  sweet  voice 
cf  the  French  mother  quieting  her  child,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness. 
Last  night  I  had  slept  in  a  four-post  bed,  within  a  locked  room  : 
could  I  sleep  now  behind  curtains  that  had  to  be  pinned  together 
in  the  middle, with  a  sleeper  at  the  head  and  foot?  Yes,- 1  could, 
and  did  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  thinking  how  funny  it  was  1  fell  asleep. 
And  so  on  through  the  darkness  mile  after  mile.  The  moon  came 
up  and  shone  in  my  face,  which  woke  me  enough  to  look  out  and  see 
that  we  were  passing  water  that  shone  like  silver  in  the  moonlight, 
then  to  drop  to  sleep  again,  and  so  on  again  mile  after  mile. 

I  was  never  an  early  riser,  being  quite  of  Charles  Lamb's  opinion 
that  the  sun  should  not  be  seen  until  he  is  up  and  dressed  for  the 
day,  and  should  certainly  not  be  surprised  in  the  act  of  rubbing  the 
morning  mists  out.  of  his  eyes  ;  but  the  fellow-travellers  were  stirring 
very  early,  the  beds  were  being  deftly  made  up  and  packed  away  by 
the  porter,  and  I  could  rest  no  longer.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the 
toilette  I  will  not  speak  ;  amiable  must  be  the  woman  whose  temper 
is  not  chafed  by  them.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  I  observed,  had 
her  hair  in  tight  curl-papers,  and  wore  a  net  made  of  a  thick  green 
veil.     "To  keep  my  hair  nice,  you  know,"  she  remarked.     "  I  packed 
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up  my  comb  and  brush,  and  don't  expect  to  see  them  until  I  reach 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  San  Francisco." 

"  But  then  appearances,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh  !  nobody  cares  for  looks  in  travelling,"  she  rejoined.  "  There's 
Will  Stump  —  isn't  he  handsome  and  so  nice  ?  You  must  know  him," 
and  she  smiled  and  nodded  to  the  dark  young  gentleman,  who  was 
walking  on  the  platform  of  the  place  at  which  we  stopped  for  break- 
fast. "  I  guess  he  thinks  he's  seen  me  looking  prettier,"  and  she 
laughed  as  she  glanced  at  the  green  net  reflected  in  the  looking- 
glass  of  the  lady's  dressing-room. 

When  I  stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  felt  the  cool  morning  air 
in  my  face,  my  irritation  vanished.  The  gong'  was  sounding,  and 
coffee  and  hot  rolls  were  tempting  to  an  early  morning  appetite. 
"  Come  in  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  English  lady,  and  she  hooked 
my  arm  through  her  own  and  walked  me  into  the  breakfast-room, 
where  the  passengers  were  eating  with  the  proverbial  rapidity  of 
Americans. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  St.  Louis,  or  rather  the  outgrowth  of 
St.  Louis  'On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  great  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  was  not  then  completed,  and  we  crossed  the  river  in 
a  ferry-boat.  Some  one  pointed  out  the  unfinished  bridge,  which 
looked  to  me  like  a  gigantic  spider  stepping  across  the  river.  Some 
of  our  party  went  up  to  the  Planter's  Hotel  for  a  second  breakfast, 
I  among  them.  The  omnibus  took  us  through  the  old  part  of  the 
city,  where  we  saw  traces  of  the  French  town  —  narrow  streets,  and 
old  houses  nearly  all  wall  with  only  a  few  dismal  windows. 

When  we  were  all  assembled  again,  and  ready  for  our  day's 
journey  through  Missouri,  we  heard  that  Lord  Ferrars  and  his  suite 
were  leaving  in  another  train  for  Denver  City.  Everybody  crowded 
to  the  windows  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  his  lordship's  valet.  How 
unfortunate  that  his  lordship  was  not  going  to  Kansas  City  and  in  our 
train  !  His  lordship  had  been  hunting  on  the  prairies,  and  was  push- 
ing farther  west.  I  think  some  of  the  party  contemplated  changing 
their  tickets  and  going  by  Denver  City,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ;  and 
to  this  day  not  one  of  them  has  seen  Lord  Ferrars. 

And  now,  Westward  ho !  through  billowy  Missouri  prairies,  by  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri,  at  this  season  very  shallow,  with  mud- 
banks  exposed,  and  o»4y  an  occasional  canoe  floating  down  the 
stream  ;  by  Jefferson  City  aad  St.  Joseph,  profanely  called  St.  Joe.  At 
every  stoppnig-place  I  got  out  for  a  five  minutes'  walk  on  the  plat- 
form, a  plan  1  recommend  to  all  travellers  who  have  a  long  and  con- 
tinuous journey  before  them.  At  one  place  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  Utile  German  children,  an  infant  Gretchen  and  Hans,  round- 
'  eyed  and  shy,  with  clattering  sabots  on  their  little  feet,  and  only  their 
1  tawny  hair  to  cover  their  heads.     Their  faces  were  thin  and  sallow 

from  "cheels"  the  mother  said,  stroking  the  tawny  heads.     I  did 

1  not  wonder,  with  the  mud-banks  and  the  river  at  their  doors.  Poor 
lUittle  emigrants  !  I  hope  life  has  something  betier  for  them  than  that 
k  cabin  by  the  Missouri  river.  Perhaps,  if  i  go  back  when  I  am  an  old 
vwoman,  I  will  find  a  town  where  the  cabin  stands  and  my  Gretchen 
band  Hans  wealthy  proprietors. 
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I  will  not  soon  forget  the  sunset  on  the  prairies.  The  sun  went 
down  as  it  sinks  at  sea ;  only  instead  of  the  sea,  think  of  yellow 
prairie-land  covered  with  waving  grass  or  thick  corn.  The  light 
lingered  long  in  the  sky,  then  night  came,  lamps  were  lit,  berths 
made  up,  and  so  on  again  through  the  darkness. 

One  day  was  very  like  another  as  far  as  regarded  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  travellers.  A  great  many  meals  were  eaten, 
and  euchre  was  played  all  day  in  the  intervals  of  napping.  Some 
people  looked  out  of  the  windows,  but  most  of  the  travellers  appeared 
to  wait  for  "the  real  scenery,  you  know."  Until  then,  there  were  so 
many  heavy  hours  to  be  lightened. 

At  twelve  at  night  we  reached  Kansas  City.  I  put  the  curtains 
away  from  my  window  and  looked  out,  but  to  this  day  Kansas  City 
suggests  to  my  mind  only  darkness  lit  up  by  occasional  lanterns  — 
policemen  in  heavy  coats,  who  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  some  one 
near  me  whispered,  walking  up  and  down  the  platform  —  a  twinkling 
row  of  lights  somewhere  in  the  distance,  which  suggested  a  city,  and 
brakesmen  flashing  lanterns  under  the  cars  and  testing  the  wheels. 
Two  voices  of  the  night  went  past  my  window  ;  they  were  talking  of 
an  attack  made  only  last  week  by  robbers  on  the  train  ;  that  was  why 
the  police  were  around  and  a  general  air  of  vigilance  prevailed. 
There  was  a  howitzer  on  a  rear  car.  Here  was  matter  for  unpleasant 
meditation  at  the  dead  of  night  in  a  wild  country.  I  breathed  a 
prayer  for  a  "  lone,  lorn  woman  "  and  fell  asleep,  to  wake  at  Nebraska 
City  and  look  at  the  first  windmill  I  ever  saw. 

I  think  we  reached  Omaha  by  noon.  I  did  not  go  into  the  town, 
but  instead,  watched  the  inhuman  treatment  my  trunk  underwent  in 
being  moved  to  another  train.  It  would  have  to  be  corded,  I  was 
told,  or  it  would  never  reach  Frisco.  I  became  irate,  and  thought  of 
writing  a  scathing  letter  about  the  injury  done  to  portable  property 
on  the  Central  Pacific,  but  gave  up  the  idea. 

All  that  day  our  route  lay  through  flat  prairie-land  ;  no  trees  after 
we  passed  the  Platte  —  nothing  but  yellow  grass  and  cactus-flowers 
and  sunflowers  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Sometimes  a  dark  object 
raised  itself  above  the  grass.  This  was  the  head  of  an  Indian,  who 
watched  the  train  go  by,  then  dropped  back  in  the  long  grass. 
Sometimes  we  saw  an  Indian  emigration  —  a  meagre  horse  laden 
with  blankets  and  kettles  and  small  children,  an  Indian  walking  at 
its  head,  an  Indian  woman  walking  behind,  with  a  pappoose  on  her 
back  and  a  half-naked  boy  holding  by  her  hand.  They  looked  after 
the  train  with  stolid  indifference.  At  one  stopping-place  a  piece  of 
paper  was  handed  in  through  the  car-window  by  an  Indian,  who  wore 
a  very  dirty  blanket  as  gracefully  as  a  Roman  might  have  worn  a 
toga.  The  paper  contained  these  words  (spelling-bees  were  unknown 
then)  :  "  Plez  giv  tlwB  pore  Indian  somthing  to  eat  and  ware  —  He  is 
a  worthy  objeck."  The  baggage  being  unattainable  and  lunch-bas- 
kets coataining  only  a  limited  quantit}',  the  "  worthy  objeck  "  received 
nothing,  and  as  the  train  moved  off  i  saw  him  standing  with  his-arm 
raised  to  heaven,  invoking  vengeance  on  us,  as  I  fancied. 

Journeying  on  through  the  prairies  I  think  of  my  childhood  —  of 
day  drawing  to  a  close  on  a  prairie  in  Texas  —  of  white  tents  and 
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camp-fires,  and  haunting  fears  of  bloodthirsty  Indians.  Before  that 
I  can  scarcely  remember  anything  of  life.  What  a  gulf  lies  between 
that  time  and  this,  when  I  am  being  safely  carried  through  the  wild 
Western  land  in  a  Pullman  car,  without  a  thought  of  danger!  The 
fierce  Indian  of  my  childish  recollections  is  now  a  whining  beggar, 
not  pleasant  to  look  at  with  his  grease  and  his  matted  hair,  though 
something  in  his  eyes  suggests  a  lurking  treachery,  and  I  shiver  if  he 
looks  at  my  head. 

On  this  day  euchre  was  suspended,  for  it  was  the  "  Sabbath," — as 
our  clerical  friends  called  Sunday.  There  was  more  eating  and  sleep- 
ing and  yawning  perhaps;  that  made  the  only  difference  between 
a  holy  day  and  a  week-day.  Toward  sunset  several  hymns  were 
sung.  The  girls  had  sweet  voices.  I  added  my  voice,  and  one  of 
the  long-limbed  Kentuckians  contributed  a  very  deep  basso.  "Abide 
with  me,"  which  I  have  heard  at  funerals  and  on  other  religious 
occasions,  always  reminds  me  of  a  Nebraska  prairie  and  sunset,  and 
sweet  young  voices  singing  solemnly  as  the  light  fades,  and  the  train 
goes  swiftly  on  with  interminable  prairie  before  and  behind. 

By  this  time  I  was  quite  intimate  with  my  fellow-travellers,  Madame 
C.  and  the  English  lady  being  my  favorites.  It  was  laughingly  said 
that  we  had  eighteen  feet  six  inches  of  young  Kentuckian.  The 
young  gentlemen  who  furnished  this  joke  were  three  tall,  lazy-looking 
men,  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  taste  in  cravats.  One  which  was 
worn  with  a  light  gray  suit,  was  in  color  an  apple-green.  Their 
costume  became  wilder  as  we  left  civilisation  and  plunged  into  the 
"  pararers,"  as  the  sons  of  Kentucky  pronounced  the  word.  The 
sober  business-coat  made  way  for  a  hunting-shirt,  then  a  belt  holding 
pistols  and  bowie-knives  was  added  to  the  dress,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  an  Indian  attack.  The  pistols,  however,  were  used 
only  in  firing  at,  and  I  hope  missing,  prairie-dogs. 

"Now  we  are  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  said  the  English  lady. 
I  could  see  that  we  were  ascending.  The  long  sweep  of  prairie  was 
broken  by  rising  ground,  on  which  we  sometimes  saw  antelope 
standing  in  clear  relief  against  the  sky;  but  this  gradual  ascent  was 
not  what  I  had  expected  the  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be. 

At  Sherman,  the  highest  point  crossed  by  the  road,  the  air  was 
cold  and  rare.  Some  persons  complained  of  parched  lips  and  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  but  "  I  opened  my  mouth  and  drew  in  my  breath," 
the  air  was  so  exhilarating  to  me.  A  bride  got  on  the  train  at 
Sherman  —  a  blushing  grenadier  of  a  woman,  in  a  white  cotton  dress 
and  a  green  veil.  "A  wedding  in  high  life,"  somebody  said  —  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  Laramie,  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  post,  and  her  little  brother,  ran  a  race 
with  the  train  on  their  fleet  ponies.  The  girl's  pretty  hair  tumbled 
down  over  her  face  and  shoulders,  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
and  dashed  on. 

At  Laramie  a  new  conductor  took  us  in  charge.  He  was  called 
Captain  Jinks,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  his  real  name.  He  was 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  and  a  man  with  a  history.  Some  years 
before  he  had  been  engineering  on  the  Central  Pacific  line,  when  the 
party  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  the  white  men  were  driven  off. 
40. 
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Captain  Jinks  was  wounded  .and  scalped.  Later  in  the  day,  a  band 
of  Indians  hostile  to  the  first  crossed  the  field,  and  a  fresh  fight  took 
place  over  the  dead  and  dying.  He  escaped  death  only  by  feigning 
death.  Hours  after,  the  white  men  returned  to  look  for  their  wounded. 
Captain  Jinks  was  taken  to  the  camp,  and  strange  to  say,  recovered. 
He  rarely  removes  his  cap,  but  tells  his  story  to  any  one  who  cares 
to  hear  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  begins  near  Sherman.  We 
seemed  to  be  on  a  broad  plateau  ;  but  around  us,  some  near,  some 
on  the  horizon  and  melting  into  the  clouds,  were  snow-peaks.  Some- 
times a  white  peak  would  flash  out  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight  as  we 
rushed  by  ;  but  look  back  at  it,  and  it  stood  hoary  and  grand,  lifting 
its  snowy  head  into  the  sky.  The  rocks  are  built  by  the  architect 
Nature  into  weird,  grotesque  forms.  Now  a  circle  of  stones  would 
recall  Stonehenge  and  the  Rocking  Stones;  a  little  further  would  be 
a  great  rugged  pile,  perhaps  a  cairn  raised  to  mark  a  giant's  grave  or 
the  scene  of  some  struggle  among  the  Titans.  Or  the  rocks  would 
present  the  appearance  of  castles  and  fortresses,  or  a  rugged  mass 
would  rise,  huge  and  formless,  bearing  on  its  topmost  stone  the 
cabalistic  inscription  —  S.  T.  i860  X. 

The  air  grew  warmer  as  we  descended,  and  foliage  relieved  the 
eyes  wearied  by  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  rocks.  In  Echo  and 
Weber  Canons,  the  walls  of  the  gorge  tower  high  above  the  brawling 
stream  dignified  with  the  name  of  river,  and  the  red  and  yellow  tints 
of  autumn  blend  with  the  brown  and  gray  of  the  rocks.  Always 
clear  against  the  sky,  or  melting  into  cloud,  are  the  snow-peaks, 
virgin  sentinels  of  the  rocky  barrier.  At  the  Devil's  Gate  a  mountain 
torrent  comes  tumbling  and  rushing  through  a  narrow  gorge,  "cold 
waters  by  rugged  ways,"  as  Christina  Rossetti  sings. 

And  now  we  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  you  look 
back,  you  may,  if  you  will,  in  imagination  continue  the  bleak  range 
of  mountains  until  it  becomes  the  Andes  and  forms  the  second  of  the 
great  stony  girdles  of  the  earth  ;  or  you  may  look  forward  to  the 
smiling  fields  of  Utah,  and  fancy  them  covered  with  a  sea  whose 
waves  beat  in  far-off  ages  against  those  rock-barriers;  or,  dismissing 
the  past  of  geologists  from  your  thoughts,  you  may  see  how  serenely 
the  sun  is  setting,  and  how  rich  and  golden  the  light  is  on  the  fields 
where  laborers  are  resting  on  their  hoes  and  looking  at  the  sw-ift 
train,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  long  line  of  emigrant-wagons,  once  a 
familiar  sight.  This  is  Mormon  land.  Count  the  chimneys  of  that 
white  frame-house,  and  you  will  know  how  many  wives  the  master  of 
the  house  and  the  bit  of  reclaimed  land  about  it  is  so  happy  as  to 
possess.  As  it  happens,  in  this  case  there  are  but  two.  Here  you 
begin  to  gather  together  your  travelling  equipment,  strap  your  shawls, 
close  your  bags,  and  cram  your  books  and  papers  into  the  corners  of 
the  baskets,  for  yonder  is  the  stopping-place,  and  there  is  one  more 
change  to  make.  After  that,  no  more  transferring  of  yourself  and 
your  belongings  until  you  reach  the  wharf  at  Oakland  and  smell  the 
salt  air  of  the  Pacific. 

Here  our  clerical  friends  disembark  and  take  the  train  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  is  thirty  miles  off.     Their  mission   is  to  visit   a 
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missionary  of  their  comnuinion  in  Salt  Lake.  Thie  clerical  lady  has 
been  so  far  corrupted  by  habit  and  example  as  to  retire  nightly 
without  protests  or  sighs  or  even  an  acid  puckering  of  her  lips.  But 
I  see  her  in  Salt  Lake  with  horror  and  disgust  stamped  on  her  ex- 
pressive features  at  every  step.  Two  Sisters  of  Charity  also 
leave  our  train  and  take  that  for  the  Mormon  City.  Meek,  pious 
women,  wearing  their  coarse  dress  of  black  serge  and  their  flapping 
white  bonnets.  They  look  like  children  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
the  scene  —  half-curious,  half-frightened  —  such  children  as  those  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  and  "  Suffer  them 
to  come  unto  me."  They  are  much  stared  at  as  they  hurry  away 
with  the  white  wings  of  their  bonnets  flapping  ;  but  I  see  that  our 
clerical  friend  and  his  lady  kindly  assist  the  good  Sisters  in  the  dis- 
tracted search  for  baggage,  and  the  black  scoop-bonnet  walks  off 
in  company  with  the  white  cap. 

An  old  sea-captain  exchanges  into  our  car  and  takes  the  section 
left  vacant  by  the  clerical  party,  and  with  this  addition  to  our  community 
we  start  on  the  dreary  way  that  lies  before  us.  But  now  a  distressing 
incident  occurred.  The  French  nurse,  who  had  been  in  tears  all  the  way, 
went  out  at  the  stopping-place  to  walk  on  the  platform,  taking  the  baby, 
little  Cl^mence.  There  were  several  trains  going  and  coming  ;  no  doubt 
the  Frenchwoman  became  confused.  At  any  rate,  half-an-hour  after  we 
were  en  rouie,  a  piercing  scream  was  heard  from  Madame  C,  and  she 
flew  wildly  to  the  door  of  the  car,  crying,  "  Clemence  !  Marie  !  O  mon 
Dieji !  mon  Dieii!"  and  thereupon  fell  into  distracted  weeping  and 
wringing  of  her  hands.  The  passengers  crowded  round  her,  but  only 
the  English  lady  and  I  could  understand  her  rapid  French.  Marie 
and  the  child  were  missing.  They  were  left  behind  at  the  stopping 
place,  unless  —  oh,  horrible  thought !  —  Marie,  grown  desperate  from 
home-sickness,  had  thrown  herself  and  the  baby  under  the  wheels  of 
the  cars.  At  this  horrible  suggestion  the  poor  mother  fainted 
and  all  was  confusion.  "What's  the  fuss  about?"  said  the  sea 
captain.  "  Child  missing?  Eh  ?  —  stop  the  ship  !  "  and  he  jumped 
up  on  the  arm  of  the  seat,  being  a  small  man,  and  pulled  violently 
at  the  rope.  The  train  slackened,  then  stopped,  and  the  conductor 
came  rushing  into  the  car.  He  was  very  angry  and  refused  to  go 
back.  "  She'll  pick  up  the  child  in  San  Francisco,"  he  said.  But 
public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  put  back  and  took  up 
the  distracted  Frenchwoman,  administering  a  long  rebuke  in  strong 
English,  which  she  fortunately  did  not  understand.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  recover  from  the  confusion.  Little  Clemence 
became  very  popular  and  was  kissed  and  petted.  The  grateful  mother 
placed  her  ni  the  arms  of  the  old  salt,  who  looked  very  much  startled 
at  the  apparition  of  a  baby-face  on  his  shoulder.  "  She  will  thank 
you  all  her  life,"  said  the  pretty  young  mother,  with  French  effusion, 
and  she  kissed  the  sea-captain's  hand  with  brimming  eyes. 

Our  road  now  lay  along  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  whose  waters  looked 
heavy  and  sluggish.  To-morrow  we  wake  in  the  desolate  alkali 
country.  "The  Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire  out  of  heaven." 
Surely,  a  Sodom  stood  here  in  this  blighted,  arid  land.  The  white 
dust  sifts  through  closed  windows,  and  gets  into  eyes  and  throat  aad 
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nostrils,  irritating  and  inflaming.  The  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  white 
earth  is  blinding  ;  the  heat  in  the  car  is  stifling,  for  the  windows 
must  be  kept  closed  to  keep  out  the  fine  dust.  Yet  I  sit  on  the  top 
step  of  the  platform,  resolved  to  lose  nothing  of  the  scene. 

Now  the  mountains  approach  each  other,  and  the  way  lies  through 
a  valley,  where  a  thread  of  a  stream  flows  sluggishly  with  green 
rushes  on  the  banks.  The  only  other  growth  I  see  is  the  wild  sage. 
There  is  no  color  anywhere  save  in  the  sky  —  thank  Heaven,  it  is 
always  everywhere  —  and  in  the  dull  green  of  the  rushes.  Here  the 
mountains  recede  and  leave  a  vast  amphitheatre.  The  mountains 
themselves,  whether  near  or  far,  are  bare  and  arid,  and  lift  clear-cut, 
sharply  defined  forms  against  the  sky.  This  is  the  place  in  which  to 
study  nude  Nature. 

Humboldt  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  reach  it  at  sunset,  and 
draw  a  long  breath  tiirough  our  dust-clogged  lungs.  The  impression 
it  left  on  my  mind  is  one  of  delicious  rest  and  coolness,  and  pleasure 
for  the  eyes.  When  I  describe  it,  this  is  Humboldt,  a  patch  of  vivid 
green  in  a  dull  arid  land.  There  is  a  white  frame-house  where 
people  live,  and  are  not  haggard  and  dust-grimed  like  other  dwellers 
in  the  alkali  country.  There  are  trees  about  the  house,  and  there  is 
a  patch  of  thickly-growing  alfalfa.  A  pond  is  set  in  the  midst  of 
this  fiiiniature  meadow  ;  in  it  ducks  and  white  geese  are  swimming 
and  diving  and  shaking  the  cool  drops  from  their  shiny  backs.  In 
front  of  the  house  is  a  fountain,  falling  in  a  small  basin,  around 
which  grow  white  clover  and  grass.  I  plunge  my  hand  in  among 
the  wet  leaves  and  blades,  which  feel  so  deliciously  cool  and  soft.  I 
stare  over  into  the  green  alfalfa  patcli  and  the  pond,  and  feel  that 
my  eyes  can  never  get  enough  of  this  refreshing  greenness  and  cool- 
ness. Another  night  upon  the  alkali  plain  will  take  us  out  of  sight 
of  those  bare  Wahsalch  mountains,  and  bring  us  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (Snow  Mountains).  The  very  name  is  refreshing  after  two 
days  of  dust  and  glare  and  sage-brush. 

An  old  conductor,  who  came  on  that  night,  told  me  as  I  stood 
gossipping  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  car,  that  tiie  water  along  the 
road  would  not  make  steam  ;  it  bubbled  and  frothed  and  was  good 
for  nothing.  "Take  my  advice,  Miss,"  said  this  wise  and  kind  man, 
"and  don't  wash  your  face  or  hands  until  you  are  out  of  this  alkali 
country."  I  looked  at  the  reflection  of  my  grimed  visage  with  a 
sort  of  despair.  "  Cologne  will  do  it,  Miss  —  use  your  cologne-bottle 
and  your  handkerchief,  and  drink  tea  —  that's  my  advice."  Some- 
times when  the  train  stopped  I  looked  out  of  my  small  window  at 
the  white  moonlight  on  the  white 'land,  or  on  the  mysterious  waters 
of  Humboldt  Lake,  or  Humboldt  Sinks,  as  this  lake  is  called,  since 
here  the  winding  stream  that  had  so  long  kept  company  with  us, 
sinks  or  widens  out  and  forms  the  lake,  at  any  rate  is  traced  no 
further.  The  scene  is  weird.  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  a 
theatre  when  a  ghastly  light  is  thrown  on  the  stage  and  the  faces  of 
the  actors  growjivid.  1  feel  my  own  face  becoming  so  and  drop 
back  on  my  pillow. 

I  wake  in  a  purer,  cooler  air,  and  look  out  at  snow-peaks  again,  at 
canons  and  stiff  pine-trees;  but  just  as  I  place  myself  at  a  window  to 
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breathe  and  see,  we  whisk  into  a  snow-shed,  and  lo !  smoke  and  cin- 
ders driven  back  from  the  engine  and  sparks  flying  by.  Now  and 
then  through  openings  in  the  shed  I  see  snow  and  trees,  or  catch 
the  glimmer  of  Dormer  Lake.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
story  connected  with  the  naming  of  this  lake  in  print,  and  I  give  it 
here  as  told  me  by  a  Californian. 

Many  years  ago  an  emigrant-train  reached  Tahoe  Meadows.  The 
season  was  October,  and  the  mild  air  and  the  beauty  of  autumn  kept 
the  emigrants  lingering  too  late.  The  guides  warned  them  of  the 
danger  of  delay,  and  urged  them  to  be  moving  again  ;  but  the  rest 
after  the  long  journey  was  too  sweet  to  be  broken.  The  guides  left 
the  party,  and  the  emigrants  resolved  to  winter  in  this  pleasant  spot. 

One  night  the  snow  came.  The  air  was  thick  with  it ;  it  piled  itself 
high  on  the  mountains,  and  rose  swiftly  and  softly  over  the  huts  in 
the  valley  beneath.  Trees  cut  down  at  the  snow-level  show  how  high 
the  snow  rose  that  year.  Then  too  late  the  train  began  to  move, 
through  falling  snow  and  snow-drifts  piled  high  by  the  wind.  The 
sufferings  of  the  party  were  terrible.  One  man,  Mr.  Dormer,  pushed 
on  with  the  rest  until  his  strength  failed,  then  stopped  in  the  snow  to 
die.  His  wife  remained  with  him,  and  took  a  farewell  of  her  little 
children,  whom  she  commended  to  the  care  of  the  mothers  in  the 
train  ;  the  wagons  went  on,  and  the  Dormers  died  by  the  side  of  the 
unnamed  lake,  since  called,  in  memory  of  the  pitiful  death  in  the 
snow,  Dormer  Lake. 

At  Cape  Horn  we  hung  over  a  frightful  depth,  a  wall  of  mountain 
rising  up  on  one  side,  leaving  only  a  narrow  and  crumbling  ledge  for 
the  train  to  pass  over.  American  and  Blue  Canons  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  when  moonlight  "floods  all  the  deep  blue  gloom  with 
beams  divine." 

And  now  California!  We  all  grow  excited,  and  every  window  is 
occupied.  At  one  place  we  get  out  to  view  a  captive  "grizzly"  that 
walks  round  and  round  his  cage  ;  at  another,  to  see  an  Indian  dandy, 
a  pappoose,  and  an  aged  crone,  scarce  in  the  likeness  of  humanity 
now  at  her  great  age,  an  hundred  and  three.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
coarse,  dirty  white  material,  and  wears  a  mantle  drawn  over  her  head. 
A  young  Indian  mother,  possessing  more  claim  to  beauty  than  any 
Indian  woman  I  have  yet  seen,  exhibits  her  pappoose,  and  smilingly 
unfastened  for  our  enlightenment  the  bands  and  strings  that  confine 
the  copper-colored  baby.  The  dandy,  who  is  tall  and  good-looking, 
wears  very  bright  colors  and  ear-rings,  and  has  his  hair  falling  in  long 
greasy  black  ringlets  over  his  shoulders.  They  all  beg,  and  accept 
anything,  from  a  piece  of  tobacco  to  a  two-bit  silver  coin,  that  is,  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.     They  are  Shoshones. 

Euchre  is  forgotten  as  we  approach  the  Tule  lands.  The  San 
Joaquin  is  not  distant,  and  our  young  proprietors  leave  us  at  Stockton. 
We  all  change  our  greenbacks  for  gold  and  silver.  At  the  stopping- 
places,  mammoth  pears  and  peaches  and  the  famous  grapes  are 
brought  on  the  cars.  How  deliciously  the  purple  black  of  the  Dam- 
ascus grape  blends  with  the  green  of  the  Muscat  and  Sweetwater, 
and  the  flame-color  of  the  Flaming  Tokay  ! —  a  feast  for  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  palate.    The  sea-captain  has  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
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and  now  he  talks  to  me  of  San  Francisco.  He  brews  beside  a 
fragrant  cup  of  tea;  the  brand  is  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  he  mys- 
teriously informs  me.  The  conductor  has  long  ago  put  out  those 
alcohol-lamps  that  were  to  be  such  a  comfort  to  us  ;  accidents  often 
happened  from  the  use  of  the  spirit.  But  the  sea-captain  beckons 
me  into  his  compartment,  and  shuts  the  glass  doors.  "  The 
conductor  knows  me  for  an  old  salt,"  he  said  ;  "sailors  know  how  to 
use  fire  carefully,  so  he  winks  hard   as  he  passes  me  and  my  lamp." 

At  twilight  we  reach  the  Contra  Costa  range.  Farther  on  is 
Oakland,  through  which  we  rush  at  ten  o'clock.  Now  we  are  on  the 
tressel  that  stretches  three  miles  into  the  bay  from  the  Oakland  shore. 
Around  us  are  the  green  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  There  is  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  salt  wind  we  feel  and  taste  blows  in  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  train  stops  on  the  wharf  and  we  get  out.  We  are  all  excited 
still,  and  laugh  rather  wildly  as  we  stamp  on  the  resounding  platform 
and  tell  each  other  that  the  six  days' journey  is  ended.  That  yonder 
is  San  Francisco.  The  boat  El  Copitan  is  waiting,  for  us,  and  we 
begin  to  cross  the  bay.  The  night  is  dark,  but  the  sky  is  full  of 
stars.  That  dark  ni ass  rising  out  of  the  water  on  the  right  is  Goat 
Island,  or,  as  the  natives,  who  love  musical  sounds,  call  it,  Yerba 
Buena.  Yonder  is  Alcatraz,  and  again,  Angel  Island,  region  of 
flowers  and  soft  breezes.  In  front  of  us  is  aline  of  lights,  and  there 
is  San  Francisco. 


REVIEWS. 


Cosmo  de'  Medici,  an  Historical  Tragedy  ;  and  other  Poems.     By  Richard 
Hengist  Home.     London  :  George  Rivers.     1875. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  this  fine 
tragedy,  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblest  epics  in  the  lan- 
guage—  Orion;  a  work  which  for  splendor  of  imagination,  grace  and 
power  of  diction,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  our  thousand  years  of 
literature. 

The  enigmas  of  history  have  always  been  favorite  themes  for  the 
dramatist.  Do7i  Carlos,  Perkin  War  beck,  Detnetritis,  are  but  a  few  out 
of  many  instances  where  the  poet  has  endeavored  to  peer  behind  the 
veil  of  historical  mystery,  and  weave  a  connected  tissue  of  events 
from  his  conceptions  of  the  human  heart. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Cosimo  I.,  Duke  of  Florence 
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and  Siena,  is  one  of  these  mysteries.  The  account  given  by  the  Duke 
himself  was  that  they  both,  while  accompanying  him  on  a  journey, 
were  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever  ;  that  the  elder,  Cardinal  Gio- 
vanni, died  at  Leghorn,  and  his  younger  brother,  Don  Garzia,  a  few 
days  after  at  Pisa  ;  both  deaths  being  soon  followed  by  that  of  their 
mother,  the  Duchess. 

Natural  as  this  statement  was,  such  was  the  general  opinion  of 
Cosimo's  character,  that  a  different  and  more  tragic  report  spread 
swiftly  abroad,  and  was  even  believed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  then 
in  session.  This  story,  which  is  found  in  the  manuscript  chronicles 
of  the  time,  but  not  in  the  published  histories,  is  thus  recorded  in  a 
MS.  history  of  the  Medici  family: — 

"  While  he  [Cosimo]  was  in  the  sporting  country  near  Pisa,  there 
happened  a  strange  accident  ;  for  on  one  morning  the  Cardinal  of 
Medicis,  second  son  of  Duke  Cosimo,  began  to  dispute  about  the 
sports  of  the  field  with  Don  Garzia,  his  brother.  The  cause  of  this 
dispute  was  a  goat  ;  and  both  coming  to  high  words  and  worse 
deeds,  Don  Garzia  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  Cardinal  Giovanni 
severely  in  the  thigh.  The  Duke  Cosimo,  hearing  a  scuffle,  ran  to  the 
place  where  he  heard  this  noise,  and  finding  mischief  already  done, 
applied  the  dressings  with  his  own  hand,  and  instantly  sent  off  to 
Florence  for  Master  Antonio  Venturini,  surgeon  from  .Sarzana  ;  but 
because  the  sword  had  passed  quite  through  the  thigh  and  the 
muscles  of  the  same,  for  which  thing  there  was  little  remedy,  the 
poor  Signor,  after  a  few  days,  died  at  Leghorn.  The  Duke  being  at 
Pisa,  the  Duchess  (who  loved  Don  Garzia  as  she  loved  her  own  eyes), 
knowing  that  he  had  committed  a  great  crime,  but  thinking  that  the 
father's  anger  was  past,  called  Don  Garzia  to  her  and  said,  'Go, 
Don  Garzia,  to  your  father's  presence,  and  on  your  knees  ask  pardon 
for  the  fault  you  have  been  guilty  of.'  He,  prompt  at  his  mother's 
command,  instantly  obeyed,  presenting  himself  before  the  Duke,  his 
father.  But  the  blood  was  still  boiling;  the  Duchess  was  in  too 
much  haste  ;  the  father,  on  seeing  the  son,  though  humbly  and  with 
eyes  full  of  tears  he  sought  pardon  for  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
not  heeding  what  his  boy  was  saying,  and  still  overcome  by  rage, 
without  regarding  anything,  seized  his  sword  and  with  one  blow 
despatched  him.  Tfie  Duchess  hearing  of  the  shocking  event,  was 
instantly  overcome  by  so  bitter  a  grief,  that  taking  to  her  bed  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  overcome  by  sorrow,  most  miserably  died.  The 
three  bodies  came  to  Florence  in  coffins,  the  people  and  the  citizens 
making  a  great  tumult  because  of  the  accident.  By  the  death  of 
these  personages  the  felicity  of  that  family  terminated,  for  in  beauty 
of  countenance  they  all  three  resembled  angels." 

This  version  of  the  story  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Home  as  the 
subject  of  his  tragedy.  We  are  shown  the  brilliant  court  of  the 
Duke,  in  which,  among  courtiers,  scholars,  and  artists,  moves  moodily 
about  the  younger  son,  Prince  Garcia.  Brought  into  contact  with 
his  brother.  Cardinal  Giovanni,  who  is  represented  of  a  generous  and 
joyous  spirit,  the  clashing  of  their  dispositions  soon  appears.  The 
Duchess  attempts  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  between  them,  and 
proposes  a  hunting-party,  while  her  endeavors  are  seconded  by  Ippo- 
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lita,  the  Duke's  adopted  daughter,  who  is  beloved  by  both  princes. 
At  the  hunting  match  the  princes  quarrel  over  the  killing  of  a  boar, 
and  in  their  mutual  taunts  the  name  of  Ippolita  is  spoken.  Each 
claims  her  for  his  love,  and  in  an  instant  their  swords  are  out.  Gio- 
vanni is  slain,  and  Garcia,  tortured  by  remorse,  hurries  from  the 
spot.  The  body  is  found  soon  after,  and  the  tidings  conveyed  to 
the  Duke  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet.  After  passionate  agonising 
questioning  of  the  messenger,  the  Duke  orders  the  body  to  be  placed 
in  the  anteroom  of  his  chamber.  Ippolita  next  appears  and  timidly 
confesses  to  the  Duke  the  love  between  herself  and  Giovanni  (of  whose 
death  she  has  not  heard),  but  assures  him  when  she  heard  of  his 
high  plans  for  his  son,  and  his  purpose  to  marry  him  to  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  she  not  only  resolved  to  lose  him,  but  even  prevailed  upon 
her  lover  himself  to  submit  to  the  Duke's  will.  The  keen  anguish 
her  allusions  to  Giovanni's  noble  nature  and  brilliant  future  give  the 
Duke,  is  very  powerfully  expressed. 

The  combat  of  the  brothers  has  been  espied  by  one  Zacheo,  a 
Moorish  pirate,  lurking  in  disguise  about  the  city,  and  he  reveals  him- 
self to  the  prince.  Garcia  makes  an  arrangement  with  him  to  bury 
the  body  of  Giovanni  by  night  in  the  forest.  Hither  Garcia  comes  ; 
and  while  waiting  for  Zacheo,  expresses  his  anguish  and  remorse  in  a 
soliloquy  full  of  poetic  horror.  As  he  crouches  here,  the  Duke's 
emissaries  come,  a  mufHed,  ghostly  train,  take  up  the  body  and  bear 
it  away. 

All  suspicion  points  to  Garcia,  and  those  who  suspect,  and  those 
who  suspect  not,  even  Ippolita  and  his  mother,  turn  to  him  with 
agonised  questionings  :  "Where  is  thy  brother?  How  did  you  part? 
Were  there  any  unfriendly  words  between  you?"  until  his  racked 
spirit  almost  longs  for  disclosure  and  the  end.  A  masked  messenger 
summons  him  to  the  Duke's  private  apartment.  Garcia  solilo- 
quises : — 

Masked  ! — 

What  further  would  the  Duke  with  me  ? — my  trial 

Exceeds  all  condemnation  ; —  what  is  this  r 

Methought  I  kad  passed  the  worst  >     Why  so  I  have  2 

Nought  now  remains  but  idle  repetition, 

Queries,  conjectures,  probabilities.  • 

These  blows  do  harden  me,  and  make  the  deed, 

Appalling  once,  seem  common  as  a  cloud 

Wherein  great  faces  frown  and  fade  ;  my  heart 

Is  as  a  stone  that's  on  the  highway  broken 

By  wheels,  men,  cattle, —  and  I  almost  feel, 

With  like  occasion  I  could  do't  again  : 

Terror  hath  dashed  his  torch  before  my  eyes 

Till  hell  seems  ashes  ;  paralysed  despair 

Lies,  carved  in  ice,  outstretched  before  my  path  ; 

Remorse  is  beggared  ;  scarcely  grief  remains  ; 

And  of  concealment  I  am  grown  so  sick. 

That  on  my  coffin  I  would  gladly  sit. 

Saying  — "  Cease  all  this  prate  —  'twas  I  who  slew  him  ! " 

But  I  have  ta'en  my  stand  beyond  retreat : 

This  deed,  O  Cosmo  ! — it  is  none  of  mine  ! 

In  the  next  scene  Cosmo  is  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  apartment, 
waiting  for  Garcia. 
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Cosmo.         The  solid  earth  beneath  me  seems  to  rock ; 
Yet  will  not  I  ! — like  Justice  will  I  stand 
Upon  mine  own  foundation,  steeled  in  right. 
Antl  thou  —  O  vast  memorial  arch  above, 
Whereon  the  luminous  host  in  silence  range; 
Our  God,  and  all  great  gods  of  ancient  creed, 
Glorified  giants  and  portentous  powers, 
Coeval,  co-eternal  with  the  spheres. 
Who  gaze  with  solar  face  on  this  mv  deed  ; 

0  spanning  arch  !  yawn  thou,  and  let  heaven  down 
To  crush  me  ere  I  do't,  if  I  be  wrong  ! 
Something  like  madness  lifts  me  ! — so  ! — he  comes  ! 

Enter  Garcia. 

Garcia      [after  a  fause).     Sir,  I  am  here. 

Cosmo      {advancing  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Jii7)i). 

Art  worthy  to  be  here  ? 

Shouldst  thou  not  rather  be  within  thy  tomb  ? 
Garcia.     I  rather  would  be  there. 
Costno.     Wherefore  wouldst  rather? 
Garcia.     Because,  sir,  I  am  sick  of  this  vile  life 

Which  I  am  made  to  lead  by  constant  questions 

Touching  my  brother's  absence.     Wheresoe'er 

1  turn,  suspicions  fang  me  ;   words  are  fangs 
And  looks  are  words  —  therefore  I'm  sick  of  life. 

[Cpsmo  charges  him  with  the  murder  which  he 
denies.] 

Cosmo.     Boy  !  boy  !  no  more  ! —  thou  utterest 

Words  the  base  coin  of  self-deceptive  fiends. 

{They  silently  confront  each  other.') 

I  have  a  picture  here,  of  ancient  date, 

Which  looks  eternal  — placed  beyond  time's  hand, 

{leading  him  towards  the  curtain.) 

It  was  thy  mother's  gift  when  first  we  married, 
And  hath  been  treasured  since  most  sacredly. 
A  solemn  lesson  doth  the  subject  teach 
To  erring  mortals  :  recognise  —  acknowledge  ! 

{He  throtvs  aside  the  curtain  and  discovers  the  body 
of  Giovanni  laid  upon  a  black  viarble  table.) 

Garcia     {after  a  pause  of  horror.)     I  did  it ! 

Cosmo  then  bids  him  prepare  to  die.  Garcia  urges  that  though 
he  gave  the  fatal  blow,  it  was  in  self-defence,  his  brother  having  first 
attacked  him.  Cosmo  spurns  the  defence  with  scorn,  as  the  desperate 
lie  of  a  coward  ;  then  takes  Garcia's  sword  from  him,  and  Garcia 
kneels.  For  a  moment  the  father  relents,  and  folds  his  wretched 
son  in  his  embrace,  then  raises  the  sword,  and  a  masked  attendant 
enters  and  removes  the  lamp. 

Cosmo  justifies  himself  to  himself  for  this  terrible  deed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  but  executing  justice.  A  formal  trial  would  only 
have  published  the  disgrace  of  his  house.  But  in  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  prerogative  of  heaven  to  judge  not  only  the  act  but  the  heart, 
he  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  mortality,  and  laid  himself  open  to 
a  terrible  retribution.  The  Duchess  suspects  the  deed,  and  dies  of 
grief  :  Ippolita  takes  the  veil.  Zacheo,  the  pirate,  claims  an  audience 
and  tells  the  Duke  that  he  was   a  witness  of  the  combat,  and  that 
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Garcia  was  not  to  blame,  having  been  fiercely  attacked  by  his  brother 
and  forced  to  draw  his  sword  in  self  defence.  This  last  blow  crushes 
the  Duke  :  his  soul  is  shaken  by  giief  and  remorse,  and  the  shades 
of  death  begin  to  close  around  him.  He  forces  himself  to  attend  a 
solemn  mass  for  the  dead,  but  during  the  celebration  he  falls  dead. 
There  is  a  certain  terrible,  almost  Shaksperean,  grandeur  about 
this  tragedy  that  our  meagre  sketch  of  it  can  not  possibly  convey. 
Or  rather,  in  the  steady  irresistible  march  of  the  tragic  events,  in  the 
deepening  of  the  gloom  and  horror,  it  reminds  us  of  Webster.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  tragedies  of  modern  timeS  that  are  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  great  dramas  of  the  sixteenth  century.  W.  H.  B. 


Madame   Rtcamier  and  her   Friends :  from    the  French    of  Madame 
Lenormant.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

All  readers  who  found  interest  in  a  translation  of  Madame 
Fecajnier's  Life,  published  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  will  be  glad  to  have  this  new  volume,  which  elucidates  the 
history  of  this  *'  most  beautiful  woman  of  Europe,"  and  leaves  a 
more  satisfactory  impression  than  the  somewhat  vague  Life  itself. 
This  lovely  French  woman  was  a  power  in  Parisian  society  for  a  long 
number  of  years.  That  the  place  she  occupied  was  won  and  held 
through  her  extraordinary  beauty  of  person  alone,  is  hardly  credible, 
for  she  contrived  to  retain  it  even  after  this  marvellous  combination 
of  perfections  had  succumbed  under  the  weight  of  years  and  partial 
blindness.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  the  persistent  way  in 
which  her  friends  and  correspondents  —  her  niece  and  biographer, 
Madame  Lenormant  herself  —  Madame  de  Stael,  Cliateaubriand, 
Ampere,  Camille  Jordan  and  others,  endeavored  to  ferret  out  the 
secret  and  charm  of  this  subtle  fascination  which  she  exerted  over 
them  one  and  all.  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  jealousy  was  proverbial, 
who  could  brook  no  rival,  whose  ugliness  was  as  extreme  as  Madame 
Re'camier's  beauty,  was  her  devoted  and  passionate  friend.  Chateau- 
briand was  the  lover  of  a  life-time.  Ampere,  twenty-three  years  her 
junior,  the  courted  and  petted  idol  of  Parisian  society,  worshipped 
her  as  a  divinity,  and  during  her  life  gave  his  heart  to  no  other 
woman. 

Mentally,  Madame  Recamier  was  not  brilliant.  Nothing  in  her 
letters,  of  which  we  have  some  forty  in  this  volume,  indicates  any 
great  strength  or  culture.  And  yet  she  influenced  to  a  singular 
degree  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  France,  and  swayed  them  with  an 
enduring  power.  Her  American  translator  says  that  her  "  grace 
and  tact"  (that  wonderful  wych-hazel  wand  in  the  hand  of  a  French 
woman  ! )  were  such  as  to  amount  to  "genius,"  for  they  produced  the 
effect  of  genius.  Her  amiability  knew  no  bounds;  her  temper  had 
a  divine  attribute  of  calmness  and  patience  ;  her  natural  kindness 
of  heart  seemed  to  impress  those  who  surrounded  her  as  much  as 
her  gift  of  beauty ;  her  capacity  for  friendship  was  limitless.  A 
certain  mysterious  pathos  and  attractive  sadness  united  to  form  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moved  ;  and  she  ever  maintained  a  delicate 
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reserve  and  reticence  in  regard  to  herself  that  stimulated  interest 
without  ever  satisfying  it,  and  heightened  the  romantic  affection  in 
which  she  was  held.  Her  constancy  was  one  of  her  noblest  traits  ; 
no  vicissitudes  weakened  her  devotion  to  her  friends,  no  sorrows 
quenched  it,  no  absence  rendered  her  forgetful  or  indifferent. 
Death  alone  seemed  able  to  dissolve  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  those 
whom  she  had  once  truly  loved. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  Madame  Recamier  was  simply  the  beautiful 
queen  of  society,  passes  away  as  we  read  her  Life^  or  make  further 
acquaintance  with  her  through  these  Letters  to  and  from  her  friends. 
We  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  softer  side  of  her  character  ;  we 
have  her  presented  to  us  as  the  self-sacrificing  daughter ;  as  filling 
with  the  most  assiduous  care  the  mother's  place  to  her  adopted  child  ; 
as  the  sympathetic  sister ;  as  the  tender  helper  of  all  the  woes  she 
was  able  to  alleviate  ;  as  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances 
a  most  womanly  woman. 

,  One  rises  from  these  volumes  with  modified  conceptions  of  domestic 
French  life.  Of  course,  we  have  known  that  the  chateau-life  of  the 
old  nobles.se  in  the  Provinces  was  a  different  thing  from  that  of  Paris 
salons ;  but  here  we  have  a  picture  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious 
salon  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  of  a  Parisian  life  kept  as  natural  and 
sweet  and  pure  as  i-f  it  had  been  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  Provence 
or  Gascony.  M.  J.  P. 


Insectivorous  Plants.     By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  general  idea  was  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  parted  from  each  other  like  two  forks  of  a  tree  : 
in  contact  only  at  the  lowest  part ;  and  diverging  more  widely  the 
further  each  developed.  In  some  of  the  protozoa  there  is  either  no 
structure  at  all,  or  else  a  structure  of  such  character  as  resembles 
vegetable  forms  as  nearly  as  it  does  animal  ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  where  animal  life  begins.  Low  plants  and  low  animals  swim 
about  freely  in  a  fluid  medium,  absorbing  their  nutriment  through 
their  cell-walls  ;  while  plants  of  higher  type  are  fixed  to  one  spot  and 
feed  by  roots,  and  animals  of  higher  type  preserve  the  faculty  of 
locomotion  and  feed  by  means  of  a  mouth  and  digestive  apparatus. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  these  distinctions 
are  not  universal :  there  are  animals  that  are  fixed  to  their  habitat 
by  roots  through  which  they  feed  ;  and  there  are  plants  which  feed 
by  mouths  and  a  genuine  process  of  digestion.  More  than  this  ; 
there  are  plants  provided  with  a  complex  and  highly  organised 
mechanical  apparatus  for  catching  and  destroying  the  prey  on  which 
they  feed  ;  so  that  we  may  regard  them  as  true  carnivora  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  To  the  investigation  of  the  strange  properties  of 
some  of  these,  Mr.  Darwin  has  brought  those  faculties  of  patient, 
minute,  and  conscientious  research  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. 

There  is  a  genus  of  plants,  common  in  Europe  and  parts  of  the 
United  States,  known  by  the  name  of  Drosera  or  "  sun-dew,"  distin- 
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guished  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  of  hairs  or  filaments  springing  from 
the  leaves,  and  tipped  with  globules  of  a  clear  viscid  fluid,  which, 
glistening  in  the  sun,  resemble  dew-drops,  and  hence  the  scientific 
and  popular  names  of  the  plant.  If  a  small  insect  lights  upon  one 
of  these  tentacles  he  is  caught  at  once  by  the  viscid  fluid  ;  the  ten- 
tacle then  slowly  bends  inward  and  carries  the  insect  to  the  centre 
of  the  leaf.  The  contiguous  tentacles  also  bend  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  the  insect  is  firmly  clasped  by  them  and  pressed  down  upon 
the  glands  which  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  These  glands, 
and  similar  organs  which  tip  the  tentacles,  now  exude  an  acid  fluid 
which  dissolves  all  the  soft  pans  of  the  insect,  and  then  re-absorb 
the  resulting  solution  ;  so  that  when  the  tentacles  at  last  unclose, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  scaly  insoluble  portions,  the  rest  having 
been  digested  and  absorbed.  In  this  way  is  this  highly  organised 
plant  able  to  support  itself  on  soil  so  barren  that  nothing  but 
moss  (which  is  nourished  by  the  air)  can  grow  upon  it. 

Mr.  Darwin  found,  by  repeated  and  careful  experiments,  that  the 
plant  would  not  only  digest  insects,  but  also  particles  of  meat,  of 
hard-boiled  egg,  of  cheese,  and  fibrin,  gluten,  and  legumin  from 
vegetables.  Bone  was  first  decalcified  and  then  digested,  and  even 
dentine  and  enamel  were  softened.  This  process  is  a  true  digestion  : 
the  neutral  secretion  of  the  glands  becomes  acid  after  the  nitrogenous 
substance  has  been  seized  by  the  tentacle  ;  and  the  substance  dis- 
solves without  putrefying,  while  similar  particles  laid  on  damp  moss 
beside  the  plant  soon  became  putrid.  While  this  process  of  digestion 
and  absorption  is  going  on,  the  masses  of  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of 
the  glands  were  affected  in  very  curious  ways. 

If  the  particle  of  matter  be  laid  on  the  side  of  the  leaf,  only  the 
tentacles  of  that  side  fold  down  ;  and  they  do  not,  in  that  case,  bend 
in  to  the  centre,  but  fold  immediately  over  the  particle  ;  showing 
that  they  have  a  power  of  directing  their  motions. 

Mr.  Darwin  tried  the  effects  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  on 
this  plant.  Inert,  insoluble  bodies,  like  bits  of  glass,  coal,  &c.,  were 
seized,  but  soon  released.  Some  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  other 
strong  narcotics  were  poisonous  to  the  plant ;  others,  even  curare 
and  the  venom  of  the  cobra,  which  act  so  energetically  on  animal 
organisms,  were  not  poisonous.  Many  of  the  acids  were  poisonous  ; 
but  formic  acid  was  innocuous.  As  many  of  the  insects  on  which 
this  plant  subsists  have  the  power  of  secreting  formic  acid,  we  can 
easily  see  why  this  exception  should  occur. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  about  this  plant  is  its  susceptibility 
to  almost  incredibly  small  quantities  of  certain  substances.  This 
was  most  marked  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  produced  strong 
inflection  when  applied  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  salt  to 
2,187,500  of  water,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  about 
more  than  thirty-one  gallons.  Of  this  solution  about  half  a  drachm 
was  poured  over  a  leaf;  so  that  the  amount  of  the  pure  salt  sufticient 
to  produce  this  action  was  less  than  the  thirty-millionth  of  a  grain. 
There  is  no  test  known  to  science,  except  the  spectroscope,  that  can 
at  all  appioach  this  delicacy. 

Far  more  curious  than  this,  however,  is  another  member  of  the 
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same  family,  the  Dlonaea  iftuscipiila,  or  Venus'  fly-trap,  which  grows 
only  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina.  This  plant  is  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  The  leaf  is  bi-lobed,  with  a  leafy 
footstalk,  and  the  two  expanded  and  somewhat  recurved  lobes  are 
fringed  with  a  row  of  rigid  spikes.  From  the  upper  surfaces  of  each 
lobe  project  three  filaments.  The  lobes  themselves  are  covered  with 
minute  purplish  glands. 

When  one  of  these  filaments  is  touched,  ever  so  lightly,  the  lobes 
instantly  close,  the  marginal  spikes  interlocking.  If  an  insect  has 
been  the  exciting  cause,  it  is  captured,  unless  small  enough  to  escape 
between  the  spikes.  When  thus  imprisoned,  its  struggles  to  escape 
cause  the  lobes  to  close  still  more  tightly  and  subject  it  to  severe 
compression.  The  glands  on  the  surface  now  pour  out  an  acid 
secretion  which  dissolves  it,  and  the  resulting  fluid  is  absorbed  by 
the  glands.  This  secretion,  however,  is  only  excited  by  nitrogenous 
substances  :  if  the  lobes  are  made  to  close  on  a  substance  that  the 
plant  can  not  assimilate,  such  as  a  bit  of  glass  or  blotting-paper, 
there  is  no  secretion  ;  an  elective  power  which  is  not  shown  by  the 
sun-dew.  The  closed  lobes,  as  Mr.  Darwin  expresses  it,  form  a  tem- 
porary stomach,  in  which  a  true  process  of  digestion  and  absorption 
goes  on.  Pieces  of  bread,  boiled  egg,  of  meat,  raw  and  roasted,  of 
gelatin,  of  cheese,  &c.,  were  tried  with  the  same  results  ;  in  some 
cases  the  absorption  being  so  complete  as  to  leave  not  a  trace  of  the 
substance  experimented  on.  When  this  digestion  is  accomplished, 
the  lobes  sometimes  re-open,  but  wi,th  sensitiveness  much  impaired  ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  leaf  withers  and  drops  from  the  stalk. 
When  the  captured  object,  however,  has  been  of  an  indigestible 
character,  the  leaf  opens  much  more  speedil}',  and  is  ready  for  another 
prey. 

The  mechanical  action  of  closure  seems  to  be  primarily  effected  by 
the  contraction  of  the  thick  mass  of  cells  overlying  the  midrib,  and 
secondarily  by  a  contraction  of  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  leaf. 
How  the  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  from  the  sensitive  filaments, 
is  yet  a  mystery :  nothing  resembling  nerve-fibres  has  been  discov- 
ered. Dr.  Sanderson  has  shown  that  "  there  exists  a  normal  electric 
current  in  the  blade  and  footstalk;  and  when  the  leaves  are  irritated, 
the  current  is  disturbed  in  the  same  manner  as  takes  place  during 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  an  animal." 

We  may  thus  construct  a  sort  of  scale  of  development  of  these  two 
functions,  motion  and  digestion  of  nitrogenous  substances,  in  the 
vegetable  world.  The  pitcher-plants  are  furnished  with  an  organ  for 
containing  water,  in  which  insects  drown  and  decompose,  thus  serving, 
it  is  believed,  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  A  small  water-plant  (titri- 
cularid)  is  provided  with  bladder-like  organs,  fitted  with  a  light  valve, 
into  which  insects  push  their  way,  the  valve  closing  behind  them  by 
its  own  elasticity.  A  little  mountain-plant  {pinguicu/a)  secretes  from 
its  leaves  a  viscid  fluid  by  which  insects  are  caught,  and  their  bodies 
are  then  enclosed  by  the  edge  of  the  leaf  slowly  folding  over  them 
until  ihey  are  digested.  In  drosera  rotundifolia  we  have  the  special 
apparatus  of  tentacles  and  glands  which  has  been  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  motion,  we  find  various  plants  pro- 
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vided  with  organs  that  have  a  power  of  moving  upon  being  touched, 
or  even  spontaneously.  This  faculty  is  usually  connected  with  the 
process  of  fertilisation,  as  in  the  stamens  of  herberis  and  kalmia. 
More  remarkable  is  the  power  possessed  by  some  of  the  mimosa 
family,  of  closing  their  leaves  when  touched  :  with  what  object,  is,  we 
believe,  unknown.  But  in  dionaea  both  these  faculties  are  exalted  and 
combined  in  an  extraordinary  way  ;  so  that  in  these  respects  it  ap- 
proaches the  animal  kingdom  more  nearly  than  any  other  known 
plant.  It  seems  strange  that  a  plant  so  remarkably  endowed  and 
specialised  should  be  confined  to  one  very  limited  district  of  the 
world,  and  even  there  it  is  thought  to  be  failing,  so  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  our  descendants  may  read  of  the  dionaea  with  much  the 
same  feelings  as  we  read  of  the  dodo ;  or  perhaps  with  keener  regret, 
for  the  latter,  at  best,  was  but  a  queer  gallinaceous  bird,  while  the 
former  is  perhaps  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
biology.  W.  H.  B. 

O'Hara  and  His  Elegies.    By  George  W.  Ranck.    Baltimore  :  Turn- 
bull  Bros. 

Theodore  O'Hara,  the  subject  of  this  little  memorial  volume,  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  exhibited 
marked  literary  abilities  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  with  so  many  others,  his 
ambition  to  achieve  eminence  was  hampered  by  his  want  of  fortune. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Army  and  served  with  distinction 
through  the  Mexican  War,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

His  literary  tastes  and  talents  later  drew  him  to  the  editorial 
profession,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  successively  the  Mobile 
Register,  Louisville  Tifties,  and  Frankfort  Yeoman. 

At  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  between  the  States,  Mr.  O'Hara  at 
once  offered  his  sword  to  his  native  South,  and  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  Regiment.  He  afterwards 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and  after  that 
officer's  lamented  death  at  Shiloh,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Gen.  Breckenridge. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  him,  as  it  did  the  most  of  his  comrades, 
homeless  and  penniless  ;  but  he  set  at  once  to  work  to  build  up  his 
broken  fortunes.  Disaster  followed  his  etforts,  and  while  cultivating 
a  plantation  on  the  Chattahoochee,  he  was  attacked  with  malarial 
fever,  and  died  in  1867. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  his  friendly  biographer  tells  us,  had  attained  high 
reputation  by  his  addresses,  essays,  and  various  forms  of  occasional 
composition,  but  "his  fame  rests  upon  his  elegies."  These,  two  in 
number,  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  a  poem  of  nine  stanzas,  and 
"  The  Old  Pioneer,"  of  eight,  are  reproduced  in  this  volume.  They 
are  marked  by  feeim^,  ease  and  elegance  of  expression,  and  a  certain 
eloquence  that  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  Halleck's  best  work  ;  but 
we  could  hardly  assign  them  so  preeminent  a  place  as  is  claimed 
for  them,  with  a  pardonable  partiality,  by  Mr.  Ranck.  The  closing 
stanzas  of  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead  "  give  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
O'Hara's  style : 
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"  Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  you  gave, 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  ; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

"  Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  tone 

In  deathless  songs  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanquished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell. 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  or  winter's  blight, 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb." 
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N    old    and   esteemed    contributor    sends    us   for    publication    the 
following  letter : — 

To  the  Honorable  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  A''.  V.  Herald'' s 
report  of  your  lately  rendered  decision  in  the  case  relating  to  female 
suffrage  : — 

"  If  the  right  of  suffrage  is  one  of  the  necessary  privileges  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  then  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Missouri  confining 
it  to  men  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
amended,  and  consequently  void.  .  .  .  Being  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suf- 
frage upon  any  one,  and  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States 
which  commit  that  important  trust  to  men  alone  are  not  necessarily  void, 
we  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below." 

If  the  privilege,  named  in  the  first  passage,  does  exist  (at  the  present 
time),  the  existence  is  by  necessity  of  a  grant  in  the  "  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended'''' — that  is,  in  the  instrument  containing  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendme7it.  Now,  this  amendment  provides  that  the  right  to  vote  of 
United  States  male  citizens  of  color,  previon sly  in  a  co?idition  of  se?'vit!(de, 
shall  not  [on  account  of  color  or  former  state]  be  denied.  Still  the  imdivided 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  that  that  "  Constitution  as  it  is  "  does  not  confer  the 
right  upon  "any  one  ''  of  t/iem. 

I  have,  in  venturing  to  address  you  this  note,  no  intent  to  smuggle  from 
you  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  "freedmen's  "  suffrage.  But,  thinking 
that  the  sentences  which  I  have  cited,  brought  into  connection,  might  be 
considered  to  bear  somewhat  more  pointedly  upon  the  question  than  you 
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designed  that  they  should,  it  seemed  to  me  not  out  of  place  to  call  your 
attention  to  them,  that  you  might  set  up  a  defence  against  their  misappli- 
cation, should  you  deem  one  needful. 

Very  respectfully, 
Oct.  i2th,  1875.  Geo.  E.  Shethington. 

Editorial  Note. —  The  Honorable  Justices  —  if  their  decision  be  correctly 
reported  —  seem  not  to  possess  tlie  gift  of  very  accurate  expression.  A 
privilege  is  some  advantage  or  immunity  granted  by  way  of  exception  to 
some  person  or  persons,  who  would  otherwise  be  amenable  to  the  general 
law  or  rule.  The  very  nature  of  it  is  that  of  a  favor  or  concession.  To 
talk  therefore  of  a  "  necessary  privilege,"  is  an  absurdity  :  if  necessary,  it 
is  not  a  privilege  ;  if  a  privilege,  it  is  not  necessary.  And  to  heigjiten  the 
confusion,  this  privilege  is  in  the  same  sentence  spoken  of  as  a  "right." 
As  before,  if  a  right  it  is  not  a  privilege  ;  if  a  privilege,  it  is  not  a  right. 

The  next  sentence  is  another  beautiful  example  of  the  use  of  words  at 
haphazard.  In  the  first  clause  it  speaks  of  "conferring  a  right,"  which 
right,  in  the  next  clause,  becomes  an  "important  trust;"  as  if  "right," 
"trust,"  and  "privilege"  were  synonymous  terms  which  might  be  ex- 
changed at  pleasure.  An  abstract  right,  such  as  is  here  in  question,  can 
not  be  conferred  by  any  person  or  power,  nor  can  it  be  taken  away.  A 
trust,  of  course  may  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  sviffrage,  which  each  or- 
ganised community  or  State  entrusts  to  such  persons  as  it  thinks  fit,  and 
denies  to  the  rest ;  -and  of  the  necessary  qualifications  it  is  the  sole  judge. 
The  parties  entrusted  with  the  suffrage,  have  then  the  concrete  and  acqjtired 
right  to  exercise  it  without  molestation,  just  as  a  trustee  has  the  acquired 
right  to  administer  the  property  entrusted  to  his  care. 

\n  the  utterances  of  debate  or  the  hurriedly-written  articles  in  the  daily 
papers,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  criticise  closely  such  laxities  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  when  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country  pronounces  those 
decisions  which  define  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  surely  not  asking 
too  much  of  the  distinguished  and  learned  gentlemen  composing  it,  to 
request  that  they  shall  try  to  use  such  words  as  precisely  express  what 
they  mean,  and  that  they  shall  endeavor  to  know  with  some  exactness  what 
they  mean  to  express. — Ed. 
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A   LOVE   STORY. 


Only  a  heart's-ease,  as  the  aftermath 
Of  all  that  vanished  sorrow." 

Barton  Grey. 


CHAPTER  \y..—{Co>iti}iued.) 

T  was  just  as  banking-hours  were  nearly  over  that  Lois  left  her 
mother's  side  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  drove  into  Brenford 
to  see  Mr.  Blythe  ;  and  by  that  time  all  the  clerks  knew  that  there 
was  a  deficit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  cash,  and  that  it  was 
reported  that  Edward  Holme  had  left  town.  When  Mr.  Blythe,  with 
every  token  of  attention  and  courtesy,  had  escorted  to  the  carriage- 
step  the  veiled  and  graceful  figure  that  all  knew  as  that  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Holme,  he  came  back  into  the  banking-office,  and  strictly  en- 
joined on  his  employees  the  duty  of  keeping  silence  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  ;  but  for  all  that,  gossip  was  not  to  be  prevented, 
now  that  Edward  Holme  had  taken  the  very  step  that  made  total 
concealment  impossible.  He  himself  was  spared  the  mortification  of 
looking  in  the  face  the  gentle  mother  and  kind  old  friend,  one  of 
whom,  in  the  best  case,  must  have  known  of  his  crime  ;  but  he  had 
bowed  others  under  the  burden  -he  had  cast  aside.  All  Brenford 
arrived  at  some  idea  of  what  he  had  done ;  all  Brenford  wagged  the 
head  and  made  its  comments  on  what  had  been  done  in  darkness 
and  was  now  uncovered  to  the  light. 

It  was  like  Louise,  pretty  little  Louise,  standing  pale  and  horrified 
before  her  husband  when  he  told  her  the  news,  to  say,  "  Of  course  we 
won't  give  Lois  up."     That  was  faithfulness  beyond  Minnie  Blythe's  ; 
but  it  required  to  be  put  into  words. 
41 
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Time  brought  Lois  the  letters  of  Mr.  Maurice.  That  second  little 
letter  she  wore  in  her  pocket  for  many  days.  She  wrote  to  him  in 
reply,  sending  him  a  copy  of  verses  and  a  letter  of  a  few  lines. 

'■'■jfan.  13M. —  I  have  not  failed  to  appreciate  both  of  your  letters, 
my  friend,  and  the  care  for  me  you  have  manifested.  I  shall  try  to 
write  you  a  long  letter  when  we  reach  New  York  :  we  are  going  very 
soon.  I  want  my  mother  to  go  for  medical  advice  ;  she  has  had  a 
short,  severe  illness  which  has  tried  her  cruelly.  For  me,  do  not  be 
anxious  ;  I  am  always  well.  But  I  think  there  is  a  goodly  sediment 
of  selfishness  in  some  hearts  that  likes  to  be  stirred  by  a  friend's 
concern.  It  does  me  so  much  good  that  you  are  caring  to  know 
whether  I  am  sick  and  sorrowful.  I  think  there  is  something  in 
mother's  copy  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  '  of  the  lack  of  all  human  conso- 
lation.' I  wonder  if  any  one  actually  sanctified  would  not  lean  at  all 
on  any  human  friendship?  There  are  some  things  in  the  'Invi- 
tation '  which  I  do  yield  as  '  monkish ' ;  and  there  are  other  things  I 
have  heard  called  monkish  that  it  seems  to  me,  understood,  would  be 
accepted  as  really  the  pure  spirit  of  exalted  and  saintly  devotion. 
Over  many  things  I  hesitate  —  too   hard,  too  high,  not   understood. 

"  However,  I  did  not  mean  to  pause  and  fall  into  a  consideration 
of  even  Thomas  k  Kempis.  I  have  not  much  time  to  write.  This  is 
not  the  first  letter  I  have  written  for  you,  however.  The  one  I 
promised  was  actually  indited  in  Christmas  week,  but  when  I  was 
troubled  I  could  not  mail  you  the  foolish  chatty  letter.  This  copy 
of  that  song  I  made  for  you  then  ;  I  cannot  own  that  I  wrote  the 
words.     Here  they  are  : — 

'  Not  with  tears  on  the  cheek  or  sighs  on  the  lip 
Have  I  seen  Grief  ;  but  she  walks  and  goes, 
A  slender  shape,  with  a  face  like  a  rose, 
Into  which  the  world  looks  and  calls  her  Youth ; 
And  calls  her  —  because  of  the  starlike  flowers. 
The  flowering  branch  of  a  wild  fruit-tree, 
Which  she  wears  on  her  bosom  —  Spring:  ah!  truth, 
That  neither  thro'  sunny  nor  rainy  hours 
Those  blossoms  may  ever  be  fruit,  nor  will  dip 
The  wings  of  the  sweet,  brown  wandering  bee 
Into  the  heart  of  their  petals  fair. 
Yet  men  call  her  Hope,  and  Youth  and  Spring, 
As  she  comes  and  goes  in  the  wide  world  there  ; 
For  the  secret  of  Grief  is  a  sacred  thing. 
And  the  world  may  not  guess  thro'  look  or  token, 
That  here  is  a  little  soft  heart,  broken.' 

"  I  will  write  again  and  send  you  my  address.  Your  letters  are 
very  pleasant :  the  first  was  something  nice  to  talk  about,  and  the 
second,  to  thnik  about.     Your  friend,  Lois  Holme." 

This  letter  Mr.  Maurice  kept  as  carefully  and  faithfully  as  Lois 
kept  the  note  he  wrote  her  on  the  sixth  of  January.  He  repeated  the 
verses  to  Percy  once,  as  "  an  anonymous  poem,  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  he  had  ever  seen."  Percy,  lying  fiat  on  his 
back,  with  his  hands  clasped  under  his  head,  his  happy  boyish  face 
upturned,  looking  up  through  moss-swung  trees  to  the  blue  sky  above, 
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seemed  too  peacefully  indolent  to  reply.  The  first  remark  that  he 
made  was,  "What  pretty  blue  eyes  that  girl  I  danced  with  last  night 
had!  The  skies  look  just  like  them."  Too  intent  on  poetry-making  of 
his  own  to  care  for  what  was  written  elsewhere  than  in  blue  eyes  and 
sunny  heavens. 

Up  in  the  colder  clime,  in  chill,  wintry  weather,  the  thought  of  Lois 
is  agitating  another  man's  heart.  "Thank  God,  she  is  not  my  wife!" 
said  Mr.  Penrose,  wiping  from  his  forehead  the  moisture  that  had 
started  out  there.  The  young  man  was  in  his  own  room,  sitting 
before  the  hot  little  stove,  an  open  book  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
him,  and  his  eyebrows  bent  in  meditation.  Edward  Holme's  name 
was  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth  now  ;  people  shook  their  heads 
over  the  final  disgrace  fallen  on  the  once  proud  name  ;  and  Mr.  Pen- 
rose was  very  proud  in  one  way  —  a  man  of  sensitive  honor  and 
strict  integrity  ;  and  nothing  would  have  so  afflicted  him  as  the 
shadow  of  a  disgrace  such  as  this.  Therefore  he  gave  thanks,  aloud 
and  fervently,  that  his  wooing  had  not  sped,  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  family  whose  name  was  tarnished.  It  staggered  himself,  however, 
to  hear  his  own  voice  uttering  this  thanksgiving.  He  sat  quite  silent 
after  it,  and  shut  his  eyes  presently,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  a 
sweet,  tempting  face  that  seemed  to  hover  before  him.  He  rose 
then  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  "I  am  a  coward,  then,"  he  said, 
presently.  "  I  loved  her,  and  now  am  glad  she  bears  her  pain  alone. 
I  loved  her,  and  would  not  shield  her  from  coldness  as  far  as  I  could 
—  would  not  cover  her  name  with  mine  which  is  honorable  ;  instead 
of  saying,  'Behold,  here  is  one  heart  more  faithful  and  warm,  more 
yearning  than  ever,'  would  forsake  her.  No,  good  Heaven  !  forsake 
Thou  me  if  I  forsake  her  now !  " 

Up  the  road  towards  Holme  Park  Mr.  Penrose  was  trudging  in 
the  sunset  light,  his  teeth  set,  his  fine  face  grim  and  stern.  He 
paused  at  the  gate,  threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  passed  in,  erect 
and  strong.  Half-way  up  the  avenue  he  stopped,  for  he  saw  some- 
body walking  towards  him  —  a  slight,  tall  figure  that  moved  with  a 
peculiar,  graceful  gait.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  had  a 
bright  shawl  of  some  soft  material  over  her  head  and  about  her 
shoulders ;  she  was  equipped  therefore  for  a  walk,  but  not  for  one 
beyond  her  own  gates.  The  dying  sunlight  slanted  across  the  gay, 
gypsy-colored  shawl  and  the  shining  bit  of  hair  uncovered  in  front. 
How  unconscious,  how  pretty  she  was !  He  smiled,  and  she  looked 
up  and  met  him  with  that  happy  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Mr.  Penrose  !  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  gave  him  hers,  looking  up  into  his 
face  half-inquiringly,  but  saying  nothing  after  the  first  surprised 
ejaculation.  He  held  her  hand,  and  turning,  placed  it  in  his  arm. 
Lois  did  not  shrink  from  letting  it  rest  there.  He  had  come  to  show 
her  that  he  was  their  friend  yet;  he  was  a  kind  fellow,  and  she  liked 
him  better  than  ever  before  in  her  whole  life. 

"Miss  Holme — "  he  said, — "Lois — "he  said — "Lois,  I  have 
come  to  you  again.  My  dearest,  marry  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
happy  with  my  whole  life  !  " 
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She  made  no  immediate  answer.  Her  hand  tightened  on  Iiis  arm 
a  moment  with  a  sort  of  grateful  clasp,  and  she  bowed  her  head  an 
instant  as  if  thinking  or  struggling  with  herself.  He  bent  over  her; 
bent  so  low  and  so  moved  the  arm  which  was  free  that  she  felt  that 
in  another  moment  he  would  be  holding  her  fast  and  claiming  her 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  possession  —  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
woo,  knowing  that  there  is  generally  no  such  way  to  win  as  to  take. 

"Mr.  Penrose,"  she  said,  moving  away,  looking  up  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  speaking  in  that  eloquent  voice  which  gave  her 
words  new  meanings  —  "that  cannot  be.  You  are  so  kind  I  cannot 
help  thanking  you.  I  do  not  like  to  cry,  but  you — you  touch  me  so 
—  you  have  always  been  good  to  me."  Neither  pride  nor  coldness 
in  lliis  rejection.     She  turned  and  walked  away. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  little  I  ask!"  he  cries,  overtaking  her. 
"  I  ask  all  the  world  in  asking  for  your  simple  presence  in  my  daily 
life,  but  that  is  all.  I  will  not  ask  your  love  yet,  1  will  be  patient  j 
I  will  not  fret  or  weary  you.  I  have  thought  of  you  so  long  1  cannot 
get  over  it.     Take  a  day  —  take  two  days  —  to  think  of  it." 

Slie  looked  up  at  him,  the  grave  young  giant  with  this  old 
simple  story  of  devoted  love  in  his  mouth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  many  things  pleaded  for  him  :  the  change  from  the  solitariness 
of  an  unwedded  life  to  that  of  a  wife  dearly  beloved  ;  the  escape 
f roni  temptation  ;  (if  she  were  married  she  would  be  able  more 
entirely  to  put  away  the  thought  of  Harvey,  she  thought)  ;  the 
honorable  name  ;  the  love  that  put  its  foot  on  her  famiiy  disgrace 
and  held  her  up  to  its  little  world  as  worshipful ;  the  idea  of  belo?iging 
to  somebody;  the  knowledge  that  her  mother  liked  Mr.  Penrose; 
the  final  act  of  burning  her  ships  behind  her  and  settling  down  to 
the  calm  daily  life  for  which  she  had  a  new  longing,  as  she  liad  a  new 
dread  of  the  endeavor  and  movement  of  the  life  on  which  she  had 
embarked  in  the  last  fall.  All  these  pleaded  for  this  constant  and 
proven  lover  who  offered  her  "his  whole  life"  to-day. 

But  it  was  all  the  same.  Because  slie  was  in  trouble,  that  was  no 
reason  for  marrying  —  to  a  generous  soul  it  was  reason  not  to  marry. 
Perhaps  life  was  not  to  be  made  very  easy  for  her  ;  certainly  it  must 
not  be  made  easy  for  Iter  by  another's  laying  of  his  life  beneath  her 
feet.  She  must  bear  and  endure  and  live  alone  such  a  life  as  was 
altogether  honest  and  was  given  ;  and  then  there  was  another  life  to 
hope  for. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  think  it  over  at  all.  Oh,  Mr.  Penrose,  I 
hope  you  will  one  day  have  a  loving  and  a  dear  wife  I  I  would  not 
for  your  sake  marry  you  if  I  could,  as  I  cannot  for  my  own.  You 
deserve  somebody  so  much  better  than  I,  and  some  one  who  would 
be  more  single-hearted,  more  devoted,  more  comforting.  You  will 
have  a  wife  whom  you  will  love  better  than  you  now  love  me,  before 
you  are  old.     I  wish. that  it  may  be  soon  !  " 

"You  have  never  believed  that  I  loved  you  as  I  do!"  cries  the 
young  n\an  hotly,  comnig  close,  and  then  stalling  away.  "Good 
heavens  !  "  he  cries,  "how  impossible  ^o\x  are  !  And  yet  when  I  tliink 
some  other  man  will  have  the  qualities  and  know  the  way  to  win 
you;  that  some  other  man  will  know  all  the  tenderness  you  say  you 
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are  capable  of  feeling  ;  will  know  you  glorified  by  love,  and  full  of 
'  spirit,  fire  and  dew  ' — " 

"Mr.  Penrose,"  interrupted  Lois,  "you  know  me  in  as  kind  a 
mood  as  any  man  is  like  to  know  me  in."  She  stooped  as  she  spoke 
to  pick  up  a  little  white  cat  which  had  come  down  the  avenue  to 
meet  her,  and  was  rubbing  against  her  dress.  "  I  shall  never  marry, 
and  that  is  very  sure,  and  more  sure  than  you  will  believe  me. 
Promise  to  give  over  thinking  of  me  as  a  person  who  may  marry  at 
all." 

"  I  wish  I  could  !  " 

"You  will  not. promise?  Well,  you'll  do  it  without  promising. 
See,  I  have  here  the  badge  of  my  future  life,"  nodding  at  the  cat  in 
her  arm.  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  good-bye,  Mr.  Penrose.  It 
will  be  long,  perhaps,  before  we  meet  again.  It  is  very  likely  that  I 
shall  go  to  New  York  soon  with  my  mother." 

"How  is  your  mother?"  he  inquires,  smitten  with  sudden  com- 
punction that  he  has  not  asked  before. 

"We  are  going  for  sake  of  consulting  a  great  doctor  there,"  Lois 
replies,  simply.  "  My  mother  is  not  well.  Nelly  will  stay  here  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  I  think  she  is  to  be  placed  at  your 
brother's  school.  '  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind  to  her  if  you  have 
opportunity  ;  she  will  miss  us  so." 

"  I  will,  certainly.     Will  she  be  a  boarder  there?" 

"Yes,  except  that  she  will  usually  stay  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  from  Friday  to  Monday.  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  part 
with  our  little  girl  ;  she  is  a  bit  spoiled,  perhaps,  and  one  must  be 
gentle  with  her  in  order  to  lead  her." 

"  I  will  speak  a  good  word  for  her,"  he  says. 

"  To  Miss  Avory,  and  Miss  Amy  Avory  too." 

"Yes." 

"Good-bye,  and  thank  you." 

"  Good-bye,  if  it  must  be  so."  He  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand 
she  gave,  and  turned  quickly,  walking  off  rapidly  as  if  ashamed  of 
having  done  it.  Once  only  he  looked  back.  And  the  last  glimpse 
he  had  of  Lois  was  as  she  stood  with  her  fine  self-reliant  face  slowly 
smiling  its  farewell  benediction  on  him  ;  the  cat,  the  badge  of  old 
maidenb.ood,  asleep  upon  one  arm. 

Did  whisper  of  wind  tell  him  ?  Was  there  written  on  any  passing 
cloud  the  honest  truth,  that  he  went  with  a  less  burdened,  a  freer 
heart  than  if  he  had  been  accepted  ;  that  he  wore  less  anxious  and 
stern  a  look  than  when  he  started  on  his  wooing,  and  that  this  refusal 
had  not  pained  him  as  the  last?  He  might  have  denied  the  feeling 
of  strange  subdued  elation  and  new  sweet  freedom.  He  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  across  his^eyes,  as  if  to  clear  away  a  film. 
Words  often  cling  together  in  sentences  and  troop  through  the  brain 
sometimes  as  if  familiar,  as  if  they  had  been  read  somewhere,  and 
one  was  repeating  out  of  the  book.  "The  glamour  of  a  lovely  face," 
was  the  sentence  that  ran  persistently  through  Mr.  Penrose's  brain  ; 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep  that  night,  unevoked,  unbidden, 
a  little  sentence  started  up,  unconnected  of  course  with  any  train  of 
musing,  and  was  his  last  waking  thought,  wherever  it  came  from  : 
'■''I  have  done  my  duty" 
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In  the  doorway  of  a  little  chapel  in  New  York,  at  an  early  morning 
hour,  while  the  prayers  of  a  Lenten  service  were  being  offered,  stood 
a  tall  pale  gentleman,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  keen  eyes  searching 
the  pews  within  and  scanning  the  scattered  kneeling  figures  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one.  His  search  is  presently  successful,  and  he 
moves  noiselessly  forward  towards  a  pew  in  which  one  person  is 
kneeling,  her  face  butied  from  sight,  her  slight  figure  alone  among 
several  pews.  The  gentleman  enters  the  pew  she  occupies,  and 
bends  his  head  forward  to  the  railing,  seated  near  her  side.  He 
dimly  hears  the  words  of  prayer,  "  That  in  all  our  troubles  we  may 
put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  Thy  mercy,  and  evermore  serve 
Thee  in  holiness  and  pureness  of  living,"  as  he  is  looking  at  the 
slight  figure  beside  him.  He  can  see  nothing  of  her  face.  Her 
hand  is  gloved  ;  he  can  only  hear  her  voice  whispering  the  "Amen," 
with  all  the  urgency  of  profound  supplication  in  the  great  sigh  in 
which  it  is  murmured.  He  addresses  himself  to  his  prayers.  He 
hears  the  benediction  pronounced,  and  then  noiselessly  lifts  himself. 
She  does  not  move.  There  is  a  great  stillness  for  a  little  while. 
One  by  one  the  people  slowly  rise.  She  does  not  move  for  many 
minutes ;  then  she  rises,  turns,  and  he  sees  her  fair  white  face,  her 
wonderful  deep  gray  eyes  lit  as  if  from  within,  her  very  soul  seeming 
to  shine  through  them,  clear  and  bright  from  long  and  deep  com- 
munion with  the  Maker  of  all  men.  And  then  the  clear  shining 
changes  a  little,  and  a  faint  color  dyes  the  pure  white  cheeks. 

"When  did  you  come  ?"  she  softly  cries,  amazed.  "How  came 
you  here?  " 

"  I  came  yesterday,"  he  says.  "  And  I  came  here  to  look  for  you. 
I  saw  Miss  Silverthorn  a  moment  in  the  street  yesterday  afternoon, 
though  I  told  her  not  to  tell  you  I  had  come.  She  told  me  you  came 
here  every  morning  —  do  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  — now." 

She  sits  down  again  in  the  pew.  This  chapel  is  all  day  open. 
Nobody  is  near  ;  the  last  of  the  morning  worshippers  are  at  the  door. 
He  sits  down  also. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  It  is  not  the  nearest  church  to  where  you 
stay  ?  " 

"  I  came  here  one  day  when  I  was  in  great  distress,  and  I  found 
some  comfort.     And  now  I  come  every  day." 

"  You  have  had  great  distress  ?  For  yourself  ?  Are  you  in  dis- 
tress ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  now.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  I  have  no  peace 
day  nor  night,  except  here." 

"  You  came  here  first,  when  ?  " 

"  A  month  ago.  I  had  gone  up  to  the  doctor's  house  —  you  know 
we  came  here  to  consult  him  —  and  he  came  down  himself  and 
brought  me  the  medicine  he  had  promised  to  select  and  have  ready. 
Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  over  to  the  window,  and 
looking  down  at  me  —  he  is  a  kind,  fatherly  old  gentleman — 'My 
child,'  said  he,  '  I  give  you  these  medicines,  and  1  hope  they  may 
relieve  your  mother  somewhat.  But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Your  mother  will  go  to  God.'  " 
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"  It  is  not  possible  !  " 

"'She  has  not  a  strong  constitution,'  he  said.  'She  cannot  over- 
come. She  has  a  very  sweet  disposition,  but  not  a  strong  and  con- 
quering will.  You  see  for  yourself  that  she  cannot  overcome  the 
grief  that  preys  upon  her  mind.  No,  though  she  is  a  good  Christian 
and  submits  even  lovingly  to  her  Father's  discipline.  She  has  got 
her  death,  and  you  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  road  may  be  smooth. 
I  think  it  will,'  and  that  was  all." 

"All  he  said  to  you?" 

"  All,  finally.  He  said  more.  He  said  that  /  had  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  great  elasticity,  and  though  grief  might  crush  me,  I 
would  rise  again  \  and  I  had  youth;  if  this  were  I  he  could  cure  me  ; 
the  nominal  cause  of  illness  began  only  in  a  slight  difficulty  about 
the  chest  ;  but  she  has  no  energy  to  combat  the  disease  ;  she  lies 
there  gentle,  tranquil,  willing,  without  often  suffering  much,  and  — 
and  she  will  never  rise." 

"My  poor  girl,  how  did  you  endure  when  he  told  you?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  was  just  dazed  at  first,  I  think.  The  world 
seemed  all  changed  and  strange.  I  came  this  way  towards  home  j 
and  as.  I  came  \  heard  them  singing  the  chant  we  use  at  home  — 
'God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us.'  I  came  in  and  knelt  down 
in  a  pew  all  alone.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  in  my  heart.  I  knelt 
down  that  I  might  know  that  I  did  want  to  submit,  and  to  find  out 
God's  will.  But  all  that  I  felt  was  the  one  temptation  to  'curse  God 
and  die.'  I  do  not  know  what  helped  me  through.  They  used  these 
words  of  a  prayer  I  know:  'O  God,  who  hast  prepared  for  those 
who  love  Thee  such  good  thitigs  as  pass  mati's  understanding ;'  and  then 
in  the  Psalm,  '  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  hMX.  joy  cotneth  in 
the  morning.^  And  I  began  to  realise  that  the  future  could  mean 
only  'good  things'  for  her  who  loved  Him;  I  began  to  remember 
that  she  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  agonies  ;  that  she  would 
never  be  tempted  as  I,  to  lose  God  forever  all  in  a  moment's  time. 
I  think  the  next  thought  that  came  to  me  was  from  Keats,  and  one 
verse  of  his  kept  running  in  my  head  — '  I  have  been  half  in  love 
with  easeful  death.'    And  —  oh!  how  I  wished  I  were  going  too!  " 

"  And  could  you  give  up  your  will  ?  "  he  asks.  He  is  listening 
intently,  wonderingly,  absorbed. 

"  I  gave  it  all  up.  I  thought  I  had  known  something  of  the  com- 
fort of  faith  before  ;  but  I  had  never  said,  'Thy  will  be  done,'  out  of 
the  depths  in  all  my  life  before  that." 

"And  you  can  say  it?  " 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  answers,  a  new  soul  quivering,  dilating  behind 
those  great  clear  eyes.  "Our  Father's  will  is  good.  I  cannot  see 
the  way,  but  I  can  touch  His  hand  ;  and  I  can  be  very  thankful  that  I 
have  the  wish  to  do  His  will  to  the  end  —  the  will  to  serve  Him.  It 
makes  the  world  so  easy.  There  is  nothing  I  can  be  so  grateful  for 
as  the  perfect  trust  in  Him." 

"And  yet,  my  child,  this  has  not  gone  lightly  with  you.  Are  you 
well?     You  are  thin  and  pale." 

"  That  is  because  I  do  not  sleep  so  much  as  I  used,  though  I  am 
quite   well.     No,  not   lightly ;  it  went  very  heavily.     But  it  is   only 
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when  one  is  in  deep  waters  and  drowning  that  one  grasps  help  so 
firmly  that  the  hands  can't  be  unlocked." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  Mr.  Maurice  ejaculates  to  himself.  "  They  would 
call  her.  She  is  getting  to  be  so,  fast  ;  she  is  slipping  out  of  our 
world.  But  if  there  be  strength  in  this  that  will  sustain  her,  if  enthu- 
siasm in  religion  lasts  longer  than  enthusiasm  of  love  or  hope,  even 
lasts  a  life  out,  as  with  so  many  —  God  be  praised  that  she  is  an 
enthusiast.     Amen." 

It  was  the  last  of  April.  Mrs.  Holme  and  Lois  were  together  in 
one  of  the  pleasant  rooms  which  had  been  engaged  for  them  before 
their  coming  by  Miss  Mary  Silverthorn.  Miss  Silverthorn  had  given 
up  living  in  her  studio-rooms  while  her  friends  were  in  town,  and 
boarded  with  them  at  this  house  which  she  recommended.  She  went 
to  her  studio  every  morning  at  ten,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  at 
four.  The  rest  of  her  time  she  gave  in  most  part  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  her  friend,  and  who  was  dying. 

Where  Edward  was  no  one  knew  ;  they  had  had  not  a  line  from 
him.  That  he  had  not  committed  suicide  they  believed  from  an  ex- 
amination of  his  effects,  which  showed  that  he  had  packed  and  taken 
away  a  small  portmanteau  ;  but  how  or  where  this  only  son  of  his 
mother  was  spending  his  life,  they  could  not  know.  The  mother's 
heart,  which  first  had  yearned  over  him  with  an  irresistible  longing, 
had  grown  very  patient.  "  If  it  please  God  to  forgive  the  sin  against 
Him,  and  awaken  my  boy  to  repentance,"  was  her  only  prayt^.  The 
shame  before  the  world  was  not  half  to  this  pure-minded  lady  what 
the  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  had  been.  However  much  she  thought  of 
her  son's  lost  youth,  the  more  she  could  thank  God  that  there  was 
another  and  a  better  life  into  which  it  was  possible  he  might  come, 
and  that  in  this  new  life  her  hand  might  help  to  guide  him.  The 
passion  and  grief  of  the  first  few  days  after  his  departure,  the  violence 
of  which  had  so  exhausted  her  vitality,  so  changed  the  blooming  love- 
liness that  had  lingered  about  her,  was  entirely  spent.  The  heavenly 
peace  was  on  the  lovely  wan  face  ;  the  thankful,  gentle  spirit  burning 
low,  burned  clear. 

That  Sunday  eventide  was  very  quiet ;  there  was  scarcely  a  passer- 
by in  the  streets.  The  new  foliage  of  the  trees  was  shining  in  the 
light  of  the  sunset  ;  a  strip  of  wall  had  caught  this  sunset  glory.  The 
air  was  cool  and  still  ;  everything  had  the  ineffable  peace  wiih  which 
evening  follows  day,  the  Sabbath  the  striving,  struggling  week,  and 
rest  succeeds  to  suffering. 

"The  Sabbaths  of  eternity, 
One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide," 

seemed  not  far  off  to  that  gentle  lady  who  lay  so  silently  on  her 
couch,  her  slender  hand  lying  calmly  in  those  that  held  it,  and  anon 
stroked  and  caressed  it.  Now  and  again  warm,  tender  kisses  were 
pressed  upon  it,  passionate  farewells  each  one.  Then  through  the 
quiet  air  came  the  sound  of  some  voice  singing  in  a  house  across  the 
street.  Clear  through  the  silence,  soft  from  the  distance,  the  song 
came :  the  old  air  of  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  sung  with  the  words  o£ 
"  I  would  not  live  alw^y." 
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They  did  not  speak  till  the  song  was  done,  and  then  Mrs.  Holme 
said  gently,  "  I  would  rather  go  to  my  home  to  die.  Lois,  we  must 
go  soon." 

"  We  will  go  home  when  you  like,  Mother,  but  not  for  that." 
A  little   silence,  and   then    Mrs.    Holme   spoke   again  :  "  Do  you 
remember  those  lines  called  'Life'  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  ?     I  think  of 
them  so  often.     Mary  " —  to  Miss  Silverthorn  — "  I  saw  them  first  in  a 
little  book  of  yours  ;  don't  you  remember  this?  — 

'Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good-morning.' 

I  hope  it  will  be  so." 

"  They  are  very  pretty  verses,"  said  Miss  Silverthorn,  from  the 
shadow  of  the  window-curtain  where  she  sat.  Her  cheerful  voice  was 
a  little  husky,  and  her  face  quivered.  "  They  are  very  pretty," 
repeated  poor  Miss  Silverthorn,  and  two  big  shining  tears  rushed 
from  beneath  the  lids  she  vainly  shut  to  imprison  them  ;  while  the 
ever  serene  and  always  white  young  face  of  Lois  bent  down,  still 
serene,  still  pale,  to  close  the  mother's  lips  with  a  tender,  pleading 
kiss. 

From  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Maurice,  coming  back  unexpectedly 
from  Florida,  had  found  Lois  in  the  chapel,  he  suffered  no  day  to 
pass  when  he  did  not  see  her.  He  was  stronger  and  apparently  more 
cheerful  than  when  he  had  left  her  in  the  winter  ;  he  never  complained, 
never  faltered,  never  wearied.  He  stayed  in  New  York  while  the 
Holmes  stayed,  and  went  with  them  to  Brenford  as  their  escort, 
settling  down  at  his  father's  house  once  more. 

The  new  beauty  of  the  May  weather  dawned  upon  them  there.  In 
the  fair  solitude  of  Holme  Park  birds  were  singing,  trees  fluttering 
full  of  leaves.  Few  people  came  into  this  quiet  place  now  :  the  Bren- 
ford doctor  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Mr.  Blythe  and  his  wife  once  or 
twice,  Louise  and  Harvey  often. 

"What  a  change  there  is  in  Lois,"  remarks  young  Mrs.  Alexander 
one  day,  as  she  and  her  husband  go  through  the  trees  of  Holme 
Park,  having  just  paid  a  brief  visit  to  their  neighbors.  "  I  always 
think  there  is  something  like  love  v>fhen  a  girl  will  waste  her  beauty 
sleep  for  any  one.  1  never  could  understand  how  even  an  engaged 
girl  would  sit  up  half  the  night  merely  to  talk  to  her  fiance.  Of 
course,  Lois  now  is  different ;  but  Nelly  says  she  thinks  that  often 
Lois  does  not  sleep  for  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four  ;  she  is  so  per- 
fectly reckless  of  herself.  I  never  saw  her  look  so  thin  and  white  ; 
she  is  scarcely  pretty  at  all  now  —  scarcely  at  all:  do  you  think  so, 
Harvey  ?  " 

"Think  what,  my  dear?"  he  says,  with  a  fine  air  of  inattention  — 
"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure."  He  had  heard  Louise  distinctly,  and  might 
truthfully  have  replied  that,  pretty  or  plain,  Lois  Holme's  face  was 
that  of  all  the  world  fairest  and  most  unforgettable  for  him  ;  but  as 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  this  to  Louise,  he  answered  with  the 
form  of  words  which  means  from  men  "  Don't  bother  me  " — "  I  don't 
know." 
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They  are  the  ordinary  husband  and  wife,  Harvey  and  Louise.  They 
are  averagely  affectionate  one  to  the  other  ;  Harvey  has  only  once  or 
twice  offended  his  wife  by  a  few  brief,  reluctant  comments  on  her  ex- 
travagance. She  is  extravagant,  and  has  forgotten  her  old  art  of 
making  everything  do  full  duty.  Louise  has  fretted  him  sometimes 
by  urging  his  trip  to  Liverpool,  showing  not  the  least  regret  in  the 
thought  that  in  so  doing  he  must  leave  her,  but  simply  an  anxiety 
that  he  should  go  and  save  what  is  possible  from  the  wreck  of  his 
uncle's  interests  there. 

"  Marriage,"  Louise  says,  "  is  nothing  different  from  the  rest  of 
life  ;  it  has  its  cares  and  disappointments,  of  course.  But  I  had  no 
ideal  when  I  began,  and  so  it  does  well  enough  for  me." 

She  had  not  formed  an  ideal,  she  had  acted  up  to  none  ;  it  was  all 
prose  to  pretty,  fair  little  Mrs.  Alexander. 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Maurice?"  asked  Lois,  entering  the  quiet  sitting- 
room  one  afternoon,  and  seeing  a  solitary  figure  seated  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room.  She  laid  a  hand  on  the  closed  shutters  and 
pushed  them  apart  so  that  light  came  in. 

"  It  is  I,"  he  answered,  rising.  "  I  came  in  quietly,  and  thought  I 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  sending  you  a  summons,  but  would  wait 
your  pleasure  in  appearing." 

"  If  I  had  known  you  were  here  it  would  have  been  my  pleasure 
to  appear  sooner;  Mother  is  asleep,"  Lois  replies,  sitting  down 
opposite  him  in  the  window-seat  and  leaning  her  head  back  against 
the  wood-work  at  the  side,  while  she  looked  wistfully  at  him.  "  I 
want  to  see  you." 

"Well?"  he  asks. 

"  Mr.  Maurice,  do  you  find  it  very  hard  to  give  up  your  own  will  — 
all  of  it?" 

"  I  find  it  very  hard,"  he  answers.  But  it  is  a  year  ago  that  he 
told  her  bravely  that  he  never  resigned  it. 

"  If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  have  my  will  I  hope  a  higher  power  will 
continue  to  resist  me.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  another  whom 
you  love  dearly,  wish,  even  at  the  last,  in  vain.  Do  you  think  " — 
leaning  forward  eagerly — "that  everything  has  been  done  to  find 
Edward?  Do  you  think  there  is  no  way  to  send  for  him  —  to  write 
another  advertisement  in  a  way  that  would  bring  him  ?  What  are 
the  best  papers  abroad? — and  in  South  America?  Help  me  if  you 
can." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  Mr.  Maurice  says,  pausing  a  moment  and  then 
choosing  his  words  with  care,  "  that  you  could  write  an  advertisement 
that  would  bring  him.  That  he  should  even  know  your  desire  and 
yet  stay  away  would  not  be  wholly  to  his  discredit.  The  pain  of 
seeing  his  mother  and  you,  the  desire  to  do  better  first  —  oh  !  I  have 
thought  it  all  over,  a^id  I  have  tried  to  think  from  his  inner  life  out- 
wards, not  to  reason  from  an  outward  standpoint  towards  him,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  very  depths  of  his  com- 
punction and  from  his  very  tenderness  of  heart,  Edward  would  not 
come  now  —  not  now,  if  he  knew." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  asks.    "  You  think  if  he  knew  all  —  knew 
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that  if  he  did  not  come  7ioiv  it  might  be  tco  late  —  that  he  would  not 
come  ?  " 

"  One  cannot  positively  tell  ;  but  I  think  he  would  not.  And  at 
any  rate — " 

"At  any  rate  we  cannot  reach  him,"  she  says,  with  an  accent  of 
despair.  "Even  a  week  from  now  it  might  be  too  late  —  do  you  not 
think  that?"  apprehensively. 

"  It  might  be  too  late,"  he  rejoins,  truthfully,  solemnly. 

"Poor  Edward!"  she  exclaims,  her  voice  eloquent  with  pity. 
"Oh,  poor  Edward!  No  one  kind  to  tell  him,  no  one  with  him  to 
care  that  he  bears  a  grief  alone  —  oh,  is  one  half  so  sad  for  the 
blessed  dead  as  for  the  possible  and  positive  ills  about  the  living? 
If  I  could  only  have  him  here  !  "  with  a  vain  cry  of  longing. 

Mr.  Maurice  is  shaken.  One  would  think  he  knew  something  the 
mention  of  which  he  suppresses  —  that  he  denies  his  dearest  friend 
a  comfort,  an  intelligence  he  longs  to  give.  His  wavering  hand 
seeks  his  long  brown  beard,  as  always  when  he  is  perplexed  in  mind. 
■  "You  who  have  always  been  lenient  in  your  judgment  and  sympa- 
thetic in  your  estimate  of  him,"  Lois  says;  "you  who  I  am  sure 
have  not  a  hard  feeling  for  him,  and  would  not  be  careless  of  paining 
him  —  if  you  knew  a  way  to  find  him  and  ell  him  all  this  gently, 
you  would  not  fail  me  —  you  would  do  it." 

"  I  would,"  he  answers,  impressively,  and  disturbed,  though  she 
does  not  notice  the  flurry  in  his  manner.  "What  you  say  is  true. 
My  feeling  for  Edward  is  kind  —  as  kind  as  for  any  one  I  know.  I 
only  wish  he  had  stayed  ;  we  would'  have  carried  him  through  ;  he 
would  have  found  many  a  kind  hand  held  out.  And  be  yet  hopeful, 
Lois.  I  honestly  hope  —  I  could  almost  prophesy — "  and  his  face 
is  lit  up  with  a  confident  glow,  "that  by-and-bye  you  will  be  glad  of 
him  again  ;  that  he  will  come  out  of  this  evil,  scathed  but  repentant  ; 
and  that  we  may  hope  better  things  of  his  prime  than  of  his  early 
manhood.  Hope  for  that;  yes,  you  have  faith  —  pray  for  that, 
and  take  courage." 

"There  are  so  few  besides  you  who  would  say  this  of  him  !  You 
do  not  know  how  I  thank  you  —  how  you  comfort  me,"  Lois  says, 
looking  up  with  eyes  lovely  enough  to  say  a  thousand  thankful  things, 
and  putting  out  her  delicate  hand  to  him.  He  takes  it,  and  for 
almost  the  first  time  since  she  has  known  him  detains  it  more  than  a 
moment  while  he  looks  at  her,  hesitating. 

"  How  unutterably  I  wish  that  it  were  in  me  to  comfort  you  for  all 
the  ills  that  encompass  you  !  There  is  nothing  I  could  do  for  any 
one  dear  to  you  which  I  would  not  gladly  do  for  love  of  you,  my 
friend.     You  know  that  this  is  true." 

A  strange  new  softness  comes  o-ver  both  faces  ;  it  is  his  eyes  that 
fall,  however,  and  hers  that  continue  to  look  softly,  gently,  kindly 
into  his  face.  He  glances  up  again,  and  holds  out  his  other  hand  for 
hers  at  sight  of  that  look. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  asks,  in  the  silence,  "these  lines  of  Mrs. 
Browning's?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  get  them  right,  but  this  is  the  way 
they  stick  in  my  memory  : — 

"  We  have  met  late.     It  is  too  late  tc  meet, 
O  friend,  not  more  than  friend. 
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Death's  forecome  sliroud  is  tangled  round  my  feet, 

And  if  I  step  or  stir  I  touch  the  end. 

In  this  great  jeopardy 

How  can  I  love  thee,  I  who  cannot  live?" 

His  voice  shook  with  agitation ;  he  looked  at  her  with  a  look  she  had 
never  seen  before  ;  grave,  earnest,  full  of  tenderness,  full  of  renun- 
ciation ;  this  was  what  death  meant  to  him,  the  resigning  of  what  was 
sweeter  than  life. 

He  spoke  again  in  a  moment  —  boldly,  simply,  purely,  as  always 
when  he  spoke  to  her.  "  I  cannot  think  but  that  it  might  have  been 
I  who  could  have  made  you  happy  long  ago  ;  that  if  things  had  been 
a  little  different,  and  I  had  known  you  first  —  that  which  cannot  be 
now,  might  have  been.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  seek  to  break  the  vows  we 
made  of  pure  and  unflattering  friendship.  For  love  —  well,  I  fancy 
my  love  would  have  been  deeper  than  any  you  have  had,  and  dif- 
ferent. But  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  have  that  now,  my  dear.  I 
believe  our  friendship  is  of  a  more  enduring  nature,  has  a  deeper 
accord,  a  truth  that  is  not  in  many  loves  ;  it  is  all  I  care  for  now  — 
the  sweetness  of  life  to  me.  When  I  can  help  you,  you  will  let  me, 
won't  you  ?  When  I  can  comfort  you,  you  will  come  to  me  as  to  an 
elder  brother  ?  There  is  no  man  who  so  purely  reverences  the  lady 
of  his  love  as  I  do  you  ;  and  if  I  had  lived,  the  lady  of  my  love  you 
would  have  been  ;  and  now,  as  I  am —  I  Vvho  must  die  — my  affection 
for  you,  I  think,  is  calm  and  tender,  and  such  as  you  might  trust  as 
brotherly.     You  will,  will  you  not.-"' 

"  Ah,  what  am  I  that  any  one  should  be  so  kind  to  me  !  "  cries 
Lois,  with  her  pale  face  turned  to  him  with  that  earnest,  almost 
childish  confidence  and  trust.  "There  is  nothing,  nothing  you  could 
ask  me  and  I  refuse  ;  you  have  been  so  good,  so  true,  so  kind  to  me. 
I  am  glad  I  have  not  known  you  till  now,  for  now  I  need  you  ;  and 
if  I  had  known  you  when  I  was  younger,  I  would  have  lost  your 
friendship  as  I  lost  other  good  things,  because  I  was  careless,  and 
secure,  and  foolish,  and  did  not  know  that  they  could  ever  go,  or 
what  life  would  be  without  them." 

A  little  silence  follows.  Lois  gently  withdraws  her  hands  and 
rises.  "  Do  not  go  away  yet,  though  I  must  go  up  to  see  Mother 
and  see  if  she  wakes,"  she  said.  "  Nelly  is  with  her,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  come  back  soon  ;  or  if  not,  you  are  always  patient  —  you  will 
wait.     I  will  come  back  when  I  can." 

He  hesitates.  The  same  look  of  uncertainty  crosses  his  face,  but 
he  lets  go  her  hand,  and  she  is  gone.  He  iiears  her  soft  step  on 
the  stair,  and  the  gentle  unclosing  of  the  door.  Then  it  closes,  and 
there  is  a  little  silence.  Presently  glancing  out  into  the  hail  he  is 
aware  of  a  figure  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  stairs,  and  hears  Lois 
calling  to  him  to  "Come" — softly  but  eagerly.  He  runs  up  the 
stairs  faster  than  for  many  a  long  day,  and  is  at  her  side,  looking 
into  her  white,  anxious  face  that  is  turned  up  to  him. 

Lois  lays  a  trembling  grasp  upon  his  hand.  "Her  face  is  changed 
so,"  she  says  ;  "  come,  won't  you  come  ?  " 

He  goes  with  her  noiselessly  into  the  silent  room.  The  wan  and 
awful  change  of  death  has  come  to  the  sweet  face  in  sleeping.     She 
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is  breathing  quickly,  faintly  ;  deathly  pallor  and  deathly  calm  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  altered  features.  With  that  clasp  of  Lois's  hand 
on  his,  he  advances  gently,  and  puts  his  left  hand  on  the  chill  white 
brow.  Lois  looks  up  at  him,  with  great,  wide,  pleading  eyes.  Mr. 
Maurice  gently  disengages  his  hand  from  hers,  and  puts  his  arm  firmly 
and  decidedly  about  her,  as  one  who  protects,  not  caresses.  "  My 
dear  one,  this  is  death.     Be  strong;  it  is  the  last  of  pain." 

He  feels  her  quiver  and  fail  for  one  moment,  then  she  is  strong 
and  straight  again.  There  is  great  quiet.  Nelly  Gaddys  has  knelt 
down  at  the  sound  gf  that  low  voice,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  window  is  open.  Outside  there  is  the  sound  of  the  soft 
waving  of  trees,  the  light  flutter  of  birds  flying  past,  the  clear  trill  of 
the  canary  in  the  porch  below,  just  one  little  short  sob  from  Porcuy, 
and  the  faint  sound  of  Mrs.  Holme's  quick  breaths.  She  opens  her 
eyes  at  last  suddenly,  and  fixes  them  on  Lois's  face. 

"  My  darling  !  "  she  breathes,  and  droops  the  heavy  lids  again.  A 
great  quiver  runs  over  the  daughter's  face,  and  the  large  tears  rush 
to-  her  eyes.     She  bends  forward,  trembling,  above  the  wasted  face. 

"Lift  me,"  Mrs.  Holme  says,  very  faintly.  Mr.  Maurice  steps  for- 
ward, but'  it  is  Lois  who  has  raised  her,  and  holds  her  up  on  her 
strong  young  arm.  The  dying  head  is  on  the  daughter's  breast. 
Mrs.  Holme  Jooks  up  to  the  face  above  her  and  puts  out  an  uncertain 
hand  towards  Porcuy,  who'  grasps  it  with  a  passionate  sob  and  kisses 
it  in  tears.  The  great,  seeking  eyes  of  Mrs.  Holme  look  Maurice 
Blythe  in  the  face,  and  he  comes  and  kneels  down  by  her  and  takes 
h6r  other  hand,  feeling  its  faint  press'ure  on  his  fingers.  From  him 
she  looks  to  Lois  and  to  him  again. 

"  She  shall  never  lack  a  friend,  Madam,  while  I  live,"  he  says,  in- 
terpreting the  look ;  "  not  friendship,  nor  protection,  nor  honor,  nor 
help.     You  are  satisfied  to  leave  her  in  my  guardianship  ?  " 

She  looks  her  assent,  closing  her  eyes  a  moment,  and  with  difficulty 
opening  them,  she  fastens  her  gaze  on  Nelly  and  makes  a  sign  to 
her,  and  Nelly  kisses  her  and  catches  the  faint  murmur,  "  Edward." 
It  was  the  last  name  she  called,  and  she  added  nothing  to  it ;  but 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  Lois  with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness  and 
love,  and  gave  to  Lois  the  parting  kiss. 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  a  look  of  great  and  ineffable  peace 
coming  over  her  sweet  face,  as  if  thinking  smilingly  of  the  "glory 
that  awaiteth."  She  is  not  unconscious,  she  is  thinking,  for  the  face 
changes  and  smiles  from  time  to  time;  but  she  neither  opens  her 
eyes  nor  moves,  though  ihe  Brenford  doctor  comes  in,  and  after  a  little 
start  comes  and  puts  his  fingers  for  form's  sake  on  the  failing  pulse. 
He  goes  to  the  window  then,  and  stands  there  with  bent  head,  looking 
steadily  at  his  watcli  which  is  in  hisliand.  There  is  in  all  the  hushed 
and  sunset  air,  a  dim  expectancy.  The  last  red  light  falls  across  the 
room  and  touches  the  quiet  figure  ;  her  fingers  close  suddenly  on 
Nelly's,  and  she  opens  her  eyes  with  a  full,  sweet  look.  The  last 
words  she  ever  speaks  —  an  uttered  fragment  evidently  of  a  train  of 
thought  passing  through  her  mind  — are  part  of  the  text  to  which  her 
whole  life  has  been  set:  '■'•  Thanks  be  to  God!" — and  with  that  the 
sweet  lady  shuts  her  eyes,  and  Death  seals  them  with  a  soft,  quick 
hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  know,  I  know 
I  left  thee  first :  now  I  repent. 
I  listen  now  ;   I  never  meant 
To  have  thee  go. 
O  Yesterday, 
My  Yesterday,  thy  sorest  pain 
Were  joy,  couldst  thou  but  come  again, 
Sweet  Yesterday," 

Helen  Hunt. 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all ;  and  I  must  say  it  is  very  singular  that  I 
didn't  hear  of  it  before,"  Minnie  Blythe  says,  sharply,  to  her  mother. 
"I  don't  care  to  be  going  with  any  of  those  Holmes:  Edward  is 
reason  enough,  if  we  don't  go  further  back." 

"You  appeared  to  like  Edward  Holme  well  enough  at  one  time," 
her  half-brother  says,  lowering  the  paper  behind  which  he  has  been 
concealed  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  reading  at  the  window. 

"  I  went  out  with  him,"  Minnie  responds,  looking  up  with  surprise, 
"and  how  did  he  treat  me?  That  very  week  he  left.  Brother 
Maurice,"  rising  and  going  up  to  her  brother,  and  thenceforth  dis- 
carding her  mother  as  an  opponent  —  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  Mrs.  Blythe,  possessing  few  virtues  besides  great 
patience,  unselfishness,  and  love  of  her  children — "that  very  week 
there  was  a  party  at  the  Coopers,  and  he,  Edward  Holme,  /le  asked 
me — "     A  pause  of  indignation. 

"  Not  to  marry  him  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Maurice,  a  little  wrinkle  on  his 
pale  brow. 

"The  idea  of  such  impudence!  No;  but  he  deliberately  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  party  with  him,  when  he  Anew  he  would  have  left 
town  before  that ;  and  I  refused  Mr.  Llewellyn,  and  told  him  I  was 
engaged  to  go  with  Mr.  Holme.  I  tell  you,  1  came  very  near  not 
getting  there  at  all." 

"But  when  Mr.  Llewellyn  discovered  that  Mr.  Holme  was  gone, 
he  came  back  to  ask  again." 

"Yes,  he  did  —  no  thanks  to  Edward." 

"And  has  been  coming  ever  since.  Really,  I  think  the  bliss  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn's  attentions  should  so  have  consoled  you  by  this  time 
that  you  might  forgive  Mr.  Holme,  who  had  so  many  things  on  his 
mind  that  he  possibly  forgot  you.  But  all  this,  Minnie,  does  not 
concern  Miss  Lois." 

Minnie  hesitates  ;  she  knows  something  of  her  brother's  regard 
for  Lois.  She  loves  him  somewhat,  fears  him  more,  and  supremely 
desires  his  favor  because  he  is  rich  and  generous.  She  twists  on  her 
finger  the  cameo-ring  set  with  diamonds  which  he  gave  her,  and 
remembers  her  longing  for  a  locket  to  match. 

"  But  although  she  is  very  sweet  and  lovely,  we  have  never  been 
very  intimate  ;  and  now  she  is  in  trouble  and  so  on,  she  will  want  to 
be  very  quiet  and  dull.  I  know  her  friend  Miss  Silverthorn  in  New 
York  wants  her  —  Papa  says  actually  claims  her — and  little  Mrs. 
Alexander  begs  for  her  as  if  she  were  begging  for  bread.  Why 
should  she  not  go  to  them  instead  of  joining  us,  and  keeping  us  all 
to  a  certain  extent  fettered  in  all  our  enjoyments  and  gayeties  by  her 
presence  ? " 
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"You  will  not  find  it  very  gay  in  any  case  at  the  seaside  village 
whither  I  propose  to  take  you  all,"  Mr.  Maurice  rejoins  dryly.  "  This 
is  a  trip  for  health  and  very  quiet  pleasures.  Miss  Holme  will 
scarcely  be  cast  on  your  hands  to  entertain,  for  fear  that  you  may 
prove  unequal  to  the  task  ;  you  will  have  enough  to  do  with  Mr. 
Llewellyn  if  he  joins  us  there.  But  I  am  sure  she  will  be  ill  unless 
she  has  a  change  ;  and  I  prefer  for  her  rest  and  sea-air  to  a  stay  in 
New  York  or  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Alexander's,  where  a  matrimonial  t^te-k- 
tdte— " 

"  Which  ought  to  have  wearied  any  two  people  by  this  time,"  sug- 
gests Minnie.  "  I  never  could  understand  how  any  great  handsome 
man,  like  Mr  Alexander,  could  fancy  that  insipid  little  wife  of  his 
any  way,  and  a  tete-k-tete  which  that  little  Nelly  Gaddys  will  break  in 
on  at  any  rate,  I  suppose." 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  after  all,"  Mr.  Maurice  says, 
slightly  flushed  with  vexation.  "  I  have  my  own  opinions  and  desires ; 
and  I  had  expected  you  to  be  obliging,  Minnie." 

"  If  you  look  at  it  that  way,  Brother  Maurice,"  is  the  vague  reply, 
as  Minnie  smothers  her  imprudent  choler,  "of  course  I  will  do  my 
best,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  be  pleasant  to  her."  And  with 
this  speech  she  gives  a  sigh  and  a  timid  kiss,  both,  she  trusts,  calcu- 
lated to  touch  his  heart  (or  pocket)  ;  but  then  one  has  to  be  venture- 
some to  kiss  Brother  Maurice,  who  never  cares  to  offer  kisses  to  any 
one. 

It  was  a  golden  July  day.  The  air  was  all  sunshine,  the  great  warm 
earth  lay  smiling  under  the  hazy  cloudless  sky.  The  puff-balls,  on 
soft  and  slender  stems,  let  their  downy  seeds  float  lazily  away ;  the 
dandelions  and  daisies,  thick  in  the  grass,  turned  up  their  round 
bright  faces,  the  homely,  brave,  unpetted  little  rogues,  thriving  and 
sunny-tempered  in  spite  of  neglect.  The  sweet  clover  nodded  ;  the 
hovering  butterflies  idly  wandered  here  and  there  ;  the  quiet  old 
graveyard  on  the  hill  slept  peacefully  in  the  golden  light,  the  brown 
briars  clambering  over  its  stone  wail,  and  the  sturdy  weeds  growing 
close  around  and  over  its  graves  ;  the  slow-spreading  moss  and 
lichens  half  effacing  the  legends  inscribed  on  its  gray  and  ancient 
head-stones.  There  was  a  fresh  piled  grave  in  the  old  burying 
ground  of  late  \  a  grave  newly  sodded,  whereon  flowers,  the  half- 
withered  offerings  of  two  days  since,  lay  fading  in  the  sun.  But 
sweet  white  clover  breathed  its  fresh  odors  on  all  the  air  around  ; 
and  by  this  grave,  his  head  upon  his  arm,  and  his  hat  shading  his 
face,  some  one  lay  half  that  summer  afternoon.  He  heeded  not  the 
quivering  golden  haze  in  the  air ;  he  did  not  smell  the  crushed  white 
clover  j  a  great  bumble-bee  went  booming  by,  a  butterfly  hovered 
above  the  roses;  but  Edward  lay  silent,  uncaring,  beside  his  mother's 
grave,  feeling  that  utter  wretchedness,  that  sense  of  woful  loss,  that 
grieving  for  the  dead,  which  is  still  deadened  by  the  weight  of  a 
strange  apathy,  and  finds  no  tears,  no  moans  and  cries  come  to  its 
relief.  Drawn  to  this  spot  by  an  irresistible  longing,  impelling  him 
hither  ever  since  the  news  of  her  death  reached  him  —  the  news  that 
seemed  so  unreal,  and  over  which  he  shed  no  tears  —  he  had  come 
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to  make  his  moan  here,  to  feel  here  that  her  gentle  presence  was 
gone,  to  believe  that  it  was  true  that  the  grass  was  springing  above 
her  dust,  the  earth  covering  forever  the  sweet  lips  he  loved,  the 
bosom  on  which  he  had  lain.  This  strange  dullness  and  apathy  of 
his  feelings  when  he  heard  of  her  death  had  frightened  him  ;  he  had 
come  here,  he  had  lain  here  an  hour,  and  there  seemed  no  one  to 
cry  to,  no  help,  no  hope  anywhere,  no  tears  in  all  the  world.  It  was 
the  desolation  that  struck  him  dumb.  It  was  late  afternoon  when,  as 
he  lay  stupid  and  quiet,  Edward  heard  a  movement  on  the  grass,  a 
rustle  and  snap  of  a  bending  briar.  He  thrust  aside  his  hat  and 
half  rose,  and  not  ten  feet  from  him  stood  a  slender  figure,  clad  in 
maiden  white  ;  stood  a  fair,  clear-eyed,  palpitating  little  woman,  her 
steps  arrested  by  the  sudden  sight  of  him,  and  the  flowers  she  was 
bringing  falling  as  she  stood. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  at  her;  he  would  not  speak  first;  would 
"  Porcuy  "  speak  ? 

Seeing  that  doubt  in  his  eyes  brought  little  Nelly  Gaddys  to  her- 
self; it  was  with  half  a  cry,  half  a  sob,  that  she  flew  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  him.     "  Edvvard,  Edward,  I  have  wanted  you  so  long  !  " 

His  lips  quivered  now,  and  when  Porcuy  looked  up  with  swimming 
eyes,  tears  were  gathering  in  his. 

He  said  nothing,  but  pressed  her  little  hands  and  held  his  gentle  wel- 
comer's  head  against  his  breast.  The  comfort  it  was  to  have  her  there  ! 
The  dear  and  happy  days  her  presence  called  up!  The  innocent 
past  ;  the  sweet  mother  they  had  botii  loved  so  well !  If  all  the 
world  beside  had  turned  on  him,  this  child  liad  not!  Neither  man, 
woman  nor  child  in  Brenford  tiiere  might  speak  to  him  ;  the  one 
tenderest  love  of  earth  which  never  failed  him  before,  was  put  to  silence 
in  the  grave  ;  desolation,  disgrace,  bereavement  were  all  about  him  just 
now,  but  Porcuy  was  as  kind  —  more  kind  than  ever.  It  was  in 
desperate  soreness  of  heart,  and  touched  to  the  quick  by  this  one 
voice  of  kindness,  that  he  bowed  his  head,  and  felt  Porcuy's  little 
hand  upon  his  cheek  and  heard   Porcuy's  soft  and  trembling  words. 

'•  Dear  Edward,  please  don't  cry  so  !  Dear,  darling  Edward,  you 
have  come  back,  and  God  will  help  us  and  make  it  all  plain  some 
day.  She  is  so  happy,  Edward  She  and  I  prayed  for  you  to  come 
back  every  day  ;.she  always  loved  you  so,  she  loves  us  yet." 

"  But  this  is  all  of  her !  all  I  can  see  and  cry  to,  and  say  '  Forgive 
me  all.'  I  want  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her  loving  hand  — oh,  Porcuy,  if 
you  knew  !  " 

"  I  know,  Edward,  I  know.  God  knows.  And  she  knew  all  along 
you  loved  her  dearly.  She  told  me  once  in  those  last  days  that  you 
would  come  back,  and  that  I  must  give  you  her  kisses,  and  her  love 
and  prayers  for  you.  And  though  where  she  is  she  loves  you,  she 
knew  you  would  want  the  hand  and  the  voice,  and  she  told  me  I 
must  comfort  you.  For  though  we  all  of  us  love  you,  the  others  care 
for  somebody  else  too;  but  she  knew  I  didn't  care  for  any  one  at  all 
compared  with  you." 

"  You  blessed  child  !  "  he  said,  drawing  away  the  little  hand  whose 
small  kerchief  had  tried  to  staunch  his  thick-coming  tears,  and  bend- 
ing to  kiss  her  again.     She  leaned  her  head  against  his  breast,  and 
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smoothed  his  hand  between  hers  ;  and  Edward,  looking  down  at  her 
small,  graceful  head  at  rest  there,  her  hat  being  fallen,  saw  its 
smooth  coils  of  soft  brown  hair,  and  looking  on  the  rounding,  pliant 
figure,  and  the  womanly  cut  of  the  simple  white  dress  she  wore,  re- 
alised for  the  first  time  that  in  his  long  absent  months  Nelly  had 
flowered  into^fair  and  delicate  womanhood. 

He  counted  up  the  months  and  years  ;  she  was  sixteen.  Little 
Nelly,  rough-haired  little  Porcuy,  here  she  was,  changed  and  softened, 
having  known  suffering  in  this  time,  and  loss  and  pain  ;  having 
grown  gentler  through  it,  and  having  blossomed  out  like  a  wild 
flower  in  the  rain.  There  was  a  touching  loveliness  in  the  young 
face,  which  told  so  mutely  what  the  past  had  been  to  her. 

"Tell  me  of  you* all,  Nelly,"  he  said,  at  last,  looking  down  upon 
her  still. 

"Lois  is  gone  —  did  you  know  Lois  was  gone? — with  the  Blythes. 
Who  told  you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  by-and-bye.     She  has  been  ill,  hasn't  she  ?  " 
.  "Yes,  since  she  went ;  but  she  is  better  now.     The  rest  are  pretty 
well.     I  am  staying  with  Harvey  and  Louise  now.     They  are  rather 
proud  of  that  baby: — such  a  small,  thin  litJe  thing.     But  1  begin  to 
like  it  myself." 

"There  is  a  baby  then?     I  hadn't  heard." 

"Well,  it  is  there.  You  mustn't  say  you  would  not  like  to  hold  it 
if  I  offer  it  to  you,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  scarcely  see  it,  Nelly.     I  must  go  back  to-night." 

"  Go  back  —  where  ?  " 

"  Whence  I  came.  I  came  by  rail  to  the  station  above  Brenford 
and  walked  over  here  ;  it  is  time  I  should  go  back." 

"Oh,  Edward,  can't  you  stay?  I  thought — I  hoped — "  She 
pauses,  with  piteous  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thought  what,  my  little  girl  ?  " 

"That  you  would  never  go  "away  and  leave  us  any  more." 

"  I  wish  I  need  not.  I  do  not  fear  you,  Nelly,  your  eyes,  your 
looks,  your  ways.  I  will  write  to  you,  Porcuy,  when  1  go  back.  I  — 
I  am  trying  to  do  better;  I  shall  try  on." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  a  little  about  it,  Edward  ?  where  you  stay  and 
what  you  do.     I  think  so  much  about  you." 

"  I  am  at  work  in  New  York  city,  keeping  books,  and  earning  a 
salary  which  supports  me.  I  got  the  place  when  1  had  spent  all  my 
money,  lost  luck  and  pluck  and  hope  together;  had  begun  to  feel  — 
I  had  begun  to  taste  the  bitterness  —  I  was  wrecked,  in  short.  I  was 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  trying,  I  believe,  to 
decide  if  I  felt  any  choice  between  drowning  and  prussic  acid,  when 
Mr.  Maurice  Blythe  came  by.  He  was  a  friend  to  me ;  he  helped 
me  out." 

"  Oh,  Edward  !  he  was  good  to  you  ?  " 

"More  than  good,"  Edward  says,  huskily.  "He  is  a  man  of  few 
words.  He  said  nothing  hard,  to  make  sure  that  I  was  properly 
humbled.  He  just  told  me  I  owed  it  to  myself  and  my  people  to 
end  well,  not  ill ;  and  that  he  felt  a  right  to  help  me  because  of  Lois 
whom  he  loved  so  well ;  that  any  one  dear  to  her  became  one  of  his 
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interests  in  life  —  yes,  he  said  that ;  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  dying 
man,  and  that  it  was  a  gladness  to  him  to  do  a  turn  for  those  who 
would  live  long  after  he  had  gone  to  dust.  And  then  he  took  me 
down  to  his  brother-in-law's  store  on  South  Street  and  got  me  this 
position." 

"As  a  bookkeeper?  " 

"Partly.  His  wife's  family  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  think  some 
of  his  capital  is  in  their  business,  any  way,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  ask.  Nothing,  at  least  so  I  supposed  then.  I  was 
put  in  a  responsible  position,  given  some  handling  of  money  to  do, 
and  trusted,  in  short.  I  was  made  a  man  of.  I  had  a  clean  record 
again,  though  Mr.  Maurice  told  no  lies  about  me  ;  he  is  a  scrupulous 
truth-teller.  I  resolved  that  he  should  not  repent  his  goodness.  But 
it  was  not  till  some  time  after  I  found  out  that  he  had  signed  a  bond 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  me  when  I  took  the  position.  He  staked 
that  much  on  w^,  Porcuy.     Was  there  ever  a  heart  before  like  that?  " 

"  Oh,  Edward,  I  will  tell  Lois  the  very  moment  that  I  see  her. 
She  can  tell  him  what  we  think  of  him  so  much  better  than  I.  I 
think  he  has  been  the  kindest  friend  to  both  of  you  I  ever  knew." 

"But  telling  Lois  is  what  I  have  not  resolved  on.  When  Mr. 
Maurice  found  me  in  New  York  it  was  early  April  then  ;  and  though 
I  had  not  known  it  before,  Lois  and  —  and  Mother  were  in  the  city. 
He  urged  me  to  go  to  see  them,  and  I  would  not.  I  even  refused, 
hungry  and  hard-up  as  I  was,  to  take  the  slightest  kindness  from 
him  till  he  promised  not  to  tell  them  anything  of  me.  I  simply 
couldn't  see  them  ;  it  would  have  been  agony  to  me.  He  urged  me, 
he  told  me  she  was  ill,  and  —  and  failing.  Hard  as  it  would  have 
been,  I  wish  to  God  I  had  had  courage  to  go  to  her,  now.  But  I 
could  not  see  her  lovely  face  look  sad  and  sick  ;  it  had  always  been 
glad  and  bright.  I  can  only  remember  it  now  with  a  sweet  and 
loving  look.     My  God  !  how  changed  it  must  have  been  !  " 

"I  wish  you  had  seen  her,"  Porcuy  confesses,  sobbing.  "But  she 
was  always  pretty  and  sweet,  to  the  last.  But  now  you  should  see 
Lois." 

"  It  is  the  same  old  reason  :  1  want  to  do  better  first ;  I  want  to 
retrieve  myself  a  little,  I  don't  want  to  go  back  and  say  '  I'm  alive, 
your  living  disgrace;  my  mother  left  me  money  —  I'll  take  it;  here 
I  am,'  I  will  let  the  money  lie  till  I  have  earned  by  honest  work  as 
much  as  that ;  I  will  kiss  my  sister  again  when  I  shall  have  made 
another  name  for  myself,  and  the  years  have  covered  my  past  and 
proved  me  an  honest  man." 

But  Nelly  shook  her  head  and  sighed. 

"And  are  you  sure  she  would  not  shrink  from  me?  She  would 
have  saved  me  if  I  had  stayed  ;  she  might  have  welcomed  me  for 
Mother's  sake,  in  spring.  But  now  —  I  can't  help  believing  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  her  if  ^he  thought  me  gone  forever  —  dead.  I  thwarted 
her  when  she  would  have  saved  us  all  from  disgrace ;  I  have  made 
so  many  blunders,  as  well  as —  Nelly,  how  can  you  cling  to  me  so? 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  me?" 

"  Edward,  you  are  so  proud  you  would  break  Lois's  heart,  and  so 
humble  besides  that  you  read  us  all  wrong.  Ashamed  of  you?  We 
love  you." 
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"  If  I  were  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  Nelly,  you  might  feel  it 
more." 

"  Care  more  for  the  world  and  less  for  you  because  you  were  my 
brother,  Edward  ?  That  would  be  queer.  But  brother  or  not,  I 
would  say  to  any  one,  'This  is  my  dear  Edward,  and  those  who  love 
me  must  love  him  too.'  And  so  would  Lois.  And  I  will  tell  Lois  ; 
for  it  would  break  me  in  pieces  to  be  glad  to  know  of  you,  and  see 
her  sorrowful.     I  must  tell  her  all." 

"  Well,  tell  her  all,"  says  Edward,  yielding  to  the  love  and  logic  of 
the  sweet  young  lips.  "  But  the  day  may  come,  my  little  girl,  when 
you  will  turn  about' and  be  too  wise  to  love  me  any  more;  and  then 
I'll  give  you  up." 

"  And  then,"  says  Nelly  soberl}^,  "you  may  j  I'll  not  be  worth  your 
minding." 

There  is  a  little  pause,  and  both  fall  to  musing :  Edward  of  the 
future  ;  Nelly  of  the  past.  And  presently  she  looks  up  with  large 
clear  eyes,  and  says  mildly,  yet  curiously  : 

"  Minnie  Blythe  and  her  sweetheart  are  at  the  seaside  with  Lois. 
Did  you  know  she  was  engaged?  —  engaged  to  that  stout  young  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  who  used  to  be  here  in  college." 

"  Is  she  ?  I  used  to  wonder  if  he'd  ask  her.  They  will  suit,  I 
think." 

"  I  hate  nobody,'.'  says  Nelly  calmly,  "but  I  most  surely  have  hated 
Minnie  Blythe." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  she  used  to  try  to  mak-e  you  like  her,  and  sang  such 
love-songs  when  you  were  there  ;  and  because  she  pretended  and 
broke  down  on  the  organ  one  day  when  Lois  sang  a  solo  in  church  ; 
and  because  she  did  not  come  to  see  Lois  all  winter  after  you  left  \ 
and  because  she  looked  at  me  like  she  wanted  to  make  me  feel 
small y 

"And  you  have  ceased  to  hate  her?  " 

"  Because  she  has  eaten  humble-pie  and  knuckled  down  to  Lois  ; 
and  because  I  had  a  chance  to  snub  her  once  a;/rt^^/^«'//  and  because 
she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Llewellyn ;  and  because  she  did  not  succeed 
with  you  —  did  she  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  Nelly  —  if  she  tried." 

"  I  believe  she  only  knuckled  to  Lois  and  begged  her  to  go  because 
of  ]\Ir.  Maurice.  She  is  very  meek  to  him  ;  she  likes  his  presents, 
and  she  is  playing  pretty  now  with  a  view  to  a  fine  wedding-gift.  I 
judge  she  means  diamonds,  she  behaves  so  well  to  Lois." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  world-wise,  Nelly." 

"  I  have  knocked  about,  and  I  am  keen,  I  tell  you,"  Nelly  answers, 
with  a  flash  of  the  old  sharp,  wicked  look  she  wore  when  she  came 
to  Holme  Park  first,  an  old-young  child,  ignorant  and  wise  together, 
almost  three  years  ago.  The  familiar  nod  is  so  like  old  times  that 
Edward  laughs — a  short  laugh,  checked  instantly. 

"  Bring  your  flowers,  Nelly.  Let  us  fix  them  here,"  he  says,  in  a 
grave  and  gentle  voice. 

Nelly  arises  and  brings  to  him  the  basket  she  had  dropped  a  little  way 
off  at  sight  of  him.     He  helps  her  take  out  the  flowers,  and  watches 
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har  as  she  arranges  and  places  them  upon  his  mother's  grave  with 
the  deft  hands  of  one  who  has  done  this  often, 

"  I  will  carry  these  away,"  she  says,  gently  taking  from  him  the 
withered  flowers  which  he  has  gathered  up.  "  And  I  will  wait  till  you 
come  to  me,  by  the  gate."  And  so  she  leaves  him,  that  he  may  tell 
the  grave  "  Good-bye  "  alone. 

She  is  sitting  on  the  low  stone  wall  by  the  broad  ricketty  gate  as 
he  comes  down  the  hill.  She  comes  to  meet  him,  flushed  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  puts  her  arm  in  his,  looking  up  with  a 
world  of  entreaty  in  her  gaze. 

"Edward,  please  go  home  with  me." 

"  I  cannot,  Porcuy.     Do  not  ask  me  now." 

She  says  nothing  more,  looking  meek  and  pale,  and  quitting  his 
arm  as  he  turns  to  shut  the  gate  behind  them.  He  takes  her 
hand  again,  however,  with  that  peculiarly  gentle  air  of  courtesy  which 
marked  his  manners  towards  her  and  won  her  love  even  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  puts  it  in  his  arm  with  a  slight  caressing  pressure. 
So  they  go  until  they  reach  a  large  oak-tree  at  the  hill's  foot,  and 
there  their  ways  divide. 

"  Kiss  me  good-bye,"  Edward  says,  stopping  here. 
•"Edward,  I  can't  let  you  go!"  cries  Nelly,  suddenly.  "Take 
me  away  with  you,  won't  you?  You  don't  know  how  I  will  feel.  I 
know  you  need  things  done  for  you  ;  I  know  I  could  do  ever  so  much 
for  you.  Let  me  wait  on  you  and  work  for  you.  I  can  grub  along 
so  easily  with  very  little,  and  I  am  no  more  trouble  than  a  mouse." 

Edward  is  astonished,  but  touched  ;  and  though  he  smiles,  he  loves 
Porcuy  for  the  innocence  and  honesty  and  "  pure  grit  "  which  is  in 
the  plea;  for  there  seems  to  him  a  strange  mixture  of  child  and 
woman  in  her  loyalty  to  him.  He  puts  his  hand  under  her  chin  and 
draws  up  her  face,  looking  half-sadly  into  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  ask  me  ?  "  he  said  slowly.  The  blush 
suddenly  crept  up  her  cheek  and  her  lashes  flickered.  "  Do  you 
know  what  you  want?  " 

"  You  !  " 

The  sudden  abandonment,  the  hasty  boldness,  the  earnest,  yearn- 
ing love  in  that  soft  quick  cry  went  to  Edward's  very  heart.  He  put 
his  arm  around  her. 

"Wait,  my  darling  child,  until  I  am  better  worth  taking  ;  and  then, 
though  you  are  wiser  than  now,  perhaps  you  may  venture  to  lose  the 
world  for  me.     Will  you,  Nelly?  " 

But  there  is  a  great  wave  of  bitter  disappointment  flowing  over 
Nelly's  heart.  She,  pushes  away  from  him  with  a  sudden  passion, 
and  breaking  from  his  arm,  hurries  away  without  a  word  or  look, 
without  a  sign  except  the  violent  way  in  which  she  puts  aside  his 
arm.  Edward  does  not  run  after  her;  he  stands  hesitating  just  a 
moment  with  many. conflicting  feelings,  and  then  he  says  quietly, 
"  Better  so,"  and  turns  and  goes  rapidly  up  the  road. 

Meanwhile  a  slender  figure  brushes  past  the  sweet-briar  bush  again, 
and  Porcuy  lies  down  beside  the  quiet  grave,  and  with  cheek  on  the 
earth  does  her  crying  there  all  alone. 

"You  seem  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  rid  of  me,  Louise,"  Harvey  says 
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to  the  fair  little  white  face  on  the  pillow,  as  he  sits  by  his  wife's  bed- 
side in  this  same  summer  afternoon.     Her  fair  brows  contract. 

"What  is  the  use  of  being  sentimental  about  it,  Harvey?"  says 
the  rather  peevish  voice.  "You've  been  waiting  and  waiting,  and 
now  here's  baby  herself  here,  ready  to  urge  you  on,  poor  thing,  to 
save  her  something  out  of  your  lost  fortune.  I'm  well  enough  to 
give  you  no  anxiety,  and  the  baby's  well  enopgh,  and  I  don't  know 
why  you  shouldn't  go  to  Liverpool  to-morrow  except  that  you're  con- 
stitutionally lazy." 

"Lazy.?"  says  Harvey  —  not  fretted  ;  he  often  thinks  his  patience 
and  affection  for  his  wife  is  remarkably  like  a  lover's  still — "Lazy? 
I  dare  say.  But  still,  my  pet,  it's  natural  a  man  should  want  to  linger 
by  his  wife,  now  of  all  times,  when  she  has  no  roses  in  her  cheeks  — 
poor  little  girl !  "  He  puts  his  handsome  lion-like  head  with  its  loose- 
waving,  light  brown  locks  and  tawny  moustache  down  on  the  white 
coverlid,  and  draws  her  little  white  hand  to  lie  on  his  ruddy  cheek, 
half-closing  his  great  fine  eyes  with  a  look  of  content  and  placidity 
in  them. 

"  Poor  little  girl,  indeed,  who  never  has  her  own  way ! "  Louise 
rejoins.  Her  husband  smiles  and  says  nothing.  "You  know,  Harvey, 
it  was  my  wish  that  you  should  have  gone  three  months  ago,  but  you 
wouldn't." 

"  I  wouldn't  leav.e  you  alone,  my  child,"  he  says,  sitting  up  again 
and  looking  at  her. 

"Well,  you  certainly  won't  leave  me  alone  now.  Nelly  is  with 
me,  and  Lois  will  come  and  stay  with  me  ;  she  promised  she  would, 
in  such  a  case,  before  she  left." 

"  Did  she  ?     She  is  very  good." 

"  Yes,  she  is.  And  that  reminds  me  :  I  think  it  would  please  her 
to  name  the  baby  after  her  mother  \  and  I  don't  care  if  I  do  it,  unless 
you  object.     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  to  tack  our  little  maid  to  such  a  long  name  as 
'  Elizabeth,'  my  dear  ;  and  I  dislike  nick-names  too.  Give  the  child 
some  short  and  pretty  name  like  your  own  and  call  her  by  it.  No 
•Loo's  '  or  '  Louie's,' please.     Louise  or  —  I^ois.     Either." 

"  '  Lois  Alexander.'  That  does  sound  well.  '  Lois  Elizabeth  ' — 
'  Elizabeth  Lois  ' —  no,  '  Lois  '  alone  sounds  more  distinguished. 
'  Lois  Alexander.'     Strange,  I  never  thought  of  that." 

How  natural  the  conjunction  of  names  had  seemed  to  Harvey  him- 
self, or  to  Lois  Holme  —  that  name  now  an  impossible  one  save  thus 
—  Louise  again  had  "  never  thought." 

"Well,  we  will  do  it.  It  will  please  her  and  make  her  like  the 
baby.     It  is  settled  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     Have  you  your  jown  way  for  once  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  have  had  if  it  hadn't  been  your  way  too,"  Louise 
replies,  shrewdly  enough.  "Now,  Harvey,  be  reasonable  for  once, 
and  go  on  to  Liverpool  before  that  rascally  Mr.  McGarry  clears  out 
with  the  last  reninant  of  your  money  there.  How  you  can  let  him  go 
on  representing  you  there  —  so  like  a  man  !  so  imprudent !  Father 
never  would  have  let  things  run  so.  No,  you  needn't  laugh — '■he  an 
old  woman'?  —  and  then  tell  me  not  to  excite  myself  while  you  are 
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teasing  me  about  my  own  father  !  I  wish  he  were  here,  I  do.  Per- 
haps he  would  influence  you  more  than  I." 

"When  is  he  coming?    Weren't  they  to  have  left  Europe  in  June?" 

"No,  sir,  not  till  fall.  (I'm  not  to  be  evaded  ;  when  will  you  go?) 
Not  till  fall,  as  you  know;  and  I'd  be  there  this  minute  in  Germany, 
having  a  good  time,  instead  of  lying  here  cooped  up  in  this  little 
brown  cupboard  of  a  hc^se  in  hot  weather,  without  money  enough  to 
live  in  a  house  bigger  than  a  nut,  while  you  waste  time  over  a  worth- 
less law  business,  and  neglect  every  chance  I  set  before  you.  I'd  be 
there  a  young  girl  still  if  I   hadn't  married  you." 

"Or  De  L —  what's-his-name,  your  Frenchman,"  says  Harvey, 
getting  to  his  feet  and  looking  down  on  her.  "I  don't  ask  you, 
Louise,  I  haven't  the  malice  to  insult  you  by  asking  you,  if  you  regret 
that  picayune  little  French  fop  ;  but  do  you — are  you  sorry  that  you 
have  married  me  ?  " 

"I  am  with  all  my  heart,"  cries  Louise, bursting  into  tears,  "unless 
I  can  have  my  own  way." 

The  tears  restrain  Harvey's  passionate  rejoinder,  "  God  knows  I 
am  too,  Louise  !  "  though  it  trembles  on  his  tongue.  He  says  nothing 
at  all  like  this,  but  remembering  that  Louise  must  not  cry,  must  not 
be  crossed,  he  kneels  down  by  her  and  kisses  the  poor,  trembling 
little  face,  and  dries  its  pitiful,  passionate  tears,  and  smooths  its 
drawn  lines  with  his  strong  and  gentle  hand. 

"  My  dearest  little  girl,  how  foolish  I  have  been  !  "  he  says,  abjectly. 
"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  Forgive  me,  dear,  I  shouldn't  have 
fretted  you ;  and  I  have  seriously  intended  to  go  abroad  as  soon  as 
you  are  quite  well.  Don't  excite  yourself  now  —  get  well  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  I'll  try  to  go  next  week,  if  you  will  look  as  much  brighter 
and  better  by  that  time  as  you  easily  can  with  care." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  made  me  be  so  cross  yesterday,  Harvey,"  Louise 
says,  putting  her  arm  around  her  husband's  neck  as  he  bends  next 
morning  to  tell  her  good-bye  before  going  out  to  his  business  in  town. 
This  is  all  the  apology  Louise  knows  how  to  make.  Her  conscience 
has  troubled  her  a  little,  and  besides  Harvey  has  completely  satisfied 
her  by  informing  her  that  he  wrote  for  Lois  last  night. 

Harvey  receives  this  expression  of  his  wife's  contrition  with  great 
gentleness,  and  kisses  her.  But  she  had  angered  him  in  his  heart, 
and  made  it  hard  for  him  when  he  had  striven,  with  rare  conscienti- 
ousness for  him,  to  be  fond  and  kind  to  her.  And  if  Louise  had 
known  it,  her  day  of  grace  was  over. 
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"  Loyal  je  serai 
Durant  ma  vie  !  " 

WE  stood  by  the  window,  she  and  I, 
And  watched  the  sunset  dapple  the  dells, 
And  her  voice  was  as  sweet  in  laugh  or  sigh 
As  the  sound  of  faery  beljs. 

The  antique  room  with  its  carven  oak 

Flushed  red  in  the  Yule-log's  lurid  glare  ; 
And  we  stood  and  never  a  word  we  spoke, 
As  we  watched  the  death  of  the  year. 

Watched  hov/  out  of  the  violet  sky 

Faded  the  smile  of  the  day  that  died ; 
And  we  turned  from  the  window,  she  and  I, 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Without,  the  strange  dim  flush  of  the  snow 

Grew  pallid  enough  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
But  within,  through  the  holly  and  mistletoe, 
Gleamed  ruddy  the  curtained  room. 

The  flickering  light  strange  shadows  threw 
On  quaint-cut  cornice  and  grim  gurgoyle, 
Birds  of  barbaric  shape  and  hue, 

And  serpents  of  cunning  coil ; 

Carven  with  curious  art  and  chance 

In  the  by-gone  days  by  some  sculptor-hand  ; 
Figures  and  forms  of  the  lost  Romance 
Of  the  old  Provencal  land. 

Luring  my  fancy,  and  maybe  hers, 

To  the  golden  youth  *of  that  knightly  line, 
When  Raoul  de  St.  Aubyn  won  his  spurs 
On  the  plains  of  Palestine. 

We  drew  the  old-fashioned  velvet  chairs 
Still  closer  in  to  the  Christmas-hearth, 
And  I  knew  that  she  held  me,  sans  doubts  or  cares, 
Her  dearest  thing  on  earth. 
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A  gentle  girl,  with  golden  hair, 

And  a  chastened  light  in  the  great  gray  eyes, 
And  a  face  as  tender  and  pure,  I  swear, 
As  the  faces  in  Paradise. 

But  still,  as  the  arms  crept  closer  yet, 

And  the  loving  eyes  looked  into  mine. 
It  was  not  her  face  that  my  dim  gaze  met 
In  the  embers'  fitful  shine. 

The  dragon  over  the  chimney-place 

Glared  horridly  down  with  his  goggle  eyes  ; 
And  out  of  the  gloom  another  face, 
Like  a  spectre,  began  to  rise. 

And  I  thought  of  a  night  on  an  Indian  wall. 

And  a  savage  rush  and  a  fiendish  shout, 
And  a  dear  face  trustful,  yet  pallid  withal. 
And  wan  with  a  nameless  doubt. 

And  a  chill  in  the  blood  of  stalwart  men, 

And  a  passion  of  prayer  from  godless  lips  — 
A  short,  sharp,  loving  shrift  —  and  then 
The  hush  of  a  life's  eclipse. 

Ard  God's  light  dim  in  the  sweet  May  sky  — 

That  strange  May,  grim  with  the  battle-breath - 
And  there  on  the  rampart  she  and  I, 

And  around  and  between  us  —  Death! 

I  thought  of  that  gaze  on  my  lost  love's  face. 
Ere  the  last  fierce  sally  that  clave  the  foe  ; 
The  kiss  on  the  dead  lips'  pallid  grace  — 
Those  lips  that  had  loved  me  so. 

And  I  think  she  was  happier  too  that  night. 

When  under  those  pitying  Eastern  stars. 
The  hand  that  she  best  loved  struck  in  its  might 
And  loosed  her  prison-bars  : — 

Ay,  happier  then  than  I,  as  I  sit 

And  quaff  Love's  goblet  of  Hippocrene 
In  the  light  .of  this  fair  face,  as  exquisite 
As  the  face  of  Magdalene. 

Ethel  is  fair  and  loves  me  well. 

And  the  two  old  houses  are  joined  to-day  ; 
For  the  heir  of  St.  Aubyn  weds  ever,  they  tell, 
With  the  heiress  of  Fontenaye. 
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And  never  a  shadow  of  doubt  shall  dim 

These  great,  pure  eyes  that  worship  me  now ; 
She  never  shall  know  the  secret  of  him 

Who  has  pledged  her  his  marriage-vow. 

But  only  out  of  the  embers'  glare 

That  other  face  will  shine  and  rise ; 
That  dear  lost  face  with  its  loose  brown  hair, 
And  its  soft  appealing  eyes. 

But  I  swear  by  the  Virgin  to  whose  dear  grace 

That  bright  young  life  was  a  sacrifice, 
To  bury  to-night  my  dead  love's  face 
In  my  living  Ethel's  eyes. 

And  to  this  pure  heart  that  has  crowned  me  king, 

Faithful  for  aye  shall  my  service  be  — 
'■'■  Loyal je  serai!''''  let  the  brave  words  ring: 
'■'■  Loyal,  durant  ma  vie!'''' 

Barton  Grey. 


AN    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF    AN    ENGLISH    INSTITUTION. 


THIS  is  a  time  of  keen  inquiry  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
all  things  established.  To  have  roots  in  the  past  is  to  become 
suspicious  to  the  present.  Things  that  our  forefathers  were  content 
to  take  for  granted,  are  by  us  irreverently  laid  open  for  dissection  ; 
poetry  and  sentiment  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion,  and  even 
women  are  shy  of  upholding  the  "good  old  time."  But  after  all, 
a  thing  or  institution,  custom  or  belief,  which  cannot  stand  being 
examined,  has  no  right  to  exist.  Above  all,  a  thing  which  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  changes  in  the  national  life,  or  developments  in  the 
national  intellect,  ought  not  to  be  supported.  In  the  architecture 
which  of  all  architectures  was  the  most  human,  life-like,  sympa- 
thetic, symbolical  of  high  aspirations,  and  yet  commemorative  of  the 
struggles  and  gloom  that  always  precede  upward  tendencies,  there 
was  a  fundamental  rule,  /.  e.  that  no  mere  ornament  should  be  used 
in  building,  but  that  those  necessary  parts  which  were  susceptible  of 
ornament  should  become  the  field  for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
artist.    Prettiness  out  of  place  ceases  to  be  ornamental,  and  is  merely 
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incongruous  and  in  bad  taste.  So  with  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  useful  should  be  beautified  and  ennobled.  Now  on  these 
two  showings,  /.  e.  its  continued,  vigorous  life  and  adaptability  to 
national  characteristics  of  various  ages,  and  its  position  as  a  neces- 
sary yet  ornamental  part  of  the  whole  social  systeni,  the  English 
institution  of  primogeniture  fairly  claims  to  be  heard.  We  English 
who  have  lived  under  its  shadow  for  centuries,  are  more  competent 
than  outsiders  and  foreigners  to  understand  its  working.  True,  in 
these  days,  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  its  justice  and  its  desir- 
ability; and  for  an  American,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  easy  to  acquiesce  in 
a  custom  so  foreign  to  his  instincts.  Yet  such  things  should  be 
judged  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  tradition,  national  peculiarities 
and  relative  circumstances,  than  from  that  of  hostile  criticism  and 
abstract  theory.  For  instance,  I  should  not  think  it  fair  to  judge  of 
the  Eastern  attitude  of  mind  towards  women,  their  position  and  their 
duties,  by  our  emancipated  Western  standard.  I  do  not  mean  the 
mere  present  customs  of  seclusion,  polygamy,  and  stagnation  of 
mind,  but  the  immemorial  ideal  of  woman  as  the  handmaiden  of  her 
lord,  and  yet  the  cherished  and  jealously  guarded  treasure  of  his 
home.  There  is  a  grace  and  tenderness  about  the  women  of  the 
Bible,  washing  the  feet  of  their  guests  and  serving  them  at  meat, 
which  still  survives  among  the  Arab  women  of  the  desert,  the  spirit 
of  which  at  least  would  not  degrade  the  most  intellectual  women  of 
modern  times.  To  judge  hastily  and  superficially  of  such  an  ideal 
would  surely  denote  an  ill-balanced  as  well  as  a  coarse  mind,  and  in 
a  minor  degree  this  is  true  of  those  who  condemn  off-hand  —  and 
very  often  parrot-like — the  old  social  system  under  which  England 
has  grown  and  prospered. 

Looked  at  in  an  impartial  manner,  primogeniture  will  be  found  to 
have  its  useful  and  its  rational  side.  After  all,  it  is  only  an  adap- 
tation of  a  law  of  nature.  Those  who  erected  it  into  an  institution, 
evidently  foresaw  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection.  One 
of  its  good  points  is  to  place  the  hereditary  heads  of  families  beyond 
the  temptation  of  using  office  as  a  means  of  aggrandisement ;  while 
the  instincts  of  gentlemen,  the  associations  of  gentle  pursuits,  and 
the  traditions  of  inflexible  honor,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  keep  the 
cadets  of  the  family  pure  from  mercenary  motives.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  influence  of  their  education  and  the  strong  feeling  of  class  pre- 
vents their  using  their  brains  in  a  dishonorable  or  sordid  manner ; 
on  the  other,  their  slender  resources  oblige  them  to  conquer  a  posi- 
tion through  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The  family 
feeling  in  England  extends  to  a  distant  future  posterity,  and  a  man 
who  has  himself  made  a  fortune  longs  after  nothing  so  much  as  to 
found  a  family.  He  does  not  care  merely  to  marry  his  daughters 
comfortably  and  provide  for  each  of  his  sons,  but  he  wishes  also  that 
in  six  or  seven  generations  after  him  his  name  should  still  be  borne 
by  one  who  will  be  a  county  magnate  with  a  family  history  and  tra- 
ditions. Those  who  clamor  against  this  are  men  who  have  nothing 
—  and  above  all,  who  expect  nothing  ;  but  let  a  sudden  legacy  of  only 
a  few  thousands  be  left  to  such  a  complainant,  and  the  personal 
nature  of  his  objections  to'property  and  hereditary  rights  will  speedily 
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appear.  He  will  join  the  ranks  of  those  "  who  have,"  and  wil!  look 
with  a  suspicious  eye  on  his  less  lucky  associates  who  still  clamor 
for  partition.  It  is  this  innate  feeling,  which  is  as  national  as  the 
equally  old  instinct  of  superiority  over  all  foreigners,  or  the  equally 
rooted  love  of  honest  gain,  that  has  mainly  tended  to  weld  England 
into  such  a  compact  whole,  and  has  contributed  to  make  her  that 
marvel  of  vigorous  and  evergreen  old  age  which  is  so  specially 
attractive  to  the  denizen  of  the  New  World,  and  of  those  parts  of  the 
old  whose  historical  institutions  have  been  swept  away  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  so-called  Progress.  How  much  abused  has  this  word  been, 
by  the  way,  for  real  progress  is  of  its  nature  gradual  ;  an  unfolding, 
not  a  forcing  process  ;  a  gentle,  steady  breeze,  not  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind. Thus,  for  instance,  all  the  social  institutions  which  make 
England  unique  to  this  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  old  cus- 
toms in  vogue  in  historical  times,  but  wisely  attempered  to  the  spirit 
of  each  succeeding  age.  Even  our  Saxon  forefathers  before  the  days 
of  Alfred  had  sketched  out  the  plan  on  which  to  build  the  common- 
wealth that  has  survived  through  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
thirteen  centuries.  They  provided  that  lands  should  be  left  free  at 
the  disposal  of  the  King  and  the  Witenagemot,  or  assembly  of  wise 
men,  alias  Parliament,  which  should  be  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
signal  military  services  on  the  soldiers  whose  prowess  had  distin- 
guished them  in  the  field.  The  grant  could  only  be  made  with  \\-\^  joint 
consent  of  King  and  Parliament  (their  concurrence  was  de  rigueur), 
and  was  invariably  hereditary.  In  these  days  the  mode  of  granting 
rewards  is  almost  identical.  The  land  of  course  being  ditiferently 
apportioned,  and  the  Crown-lands  being  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  private  properties,  one  part  of  the  original  contract  is  dropped. 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  the  Crown  grants  a  hereditary  title  to 
a  person  of  inadequate  means,  a  certain  yearly  income  is  guaranteed 
at  the  same  time.  At  the  present  day  the  reward  for  signal  services 
is  understood  in  a  more  liberal,  extended,  and  civilised  sense,  and 
warriors  are  not  the  only  men  whose  merit  is  thus  recognised.  Emi- 
nence of  any  sort,  whether  in  politics,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  art,  in 
any  useful  science,  in  literature,  and  even  in  commerce,  receives  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  State,  which  not  only  denotes  the  State's 
appreciation  of  personal  energy  in  its  citizens,  or  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  them  in  raising  the  public  taste  to  a  higher  standard,  but  also 
involves  an  act  of  homage  from  the  nation  to  the  civilising  principle 
of  all  arts  and  sciences.  Now  if  this  reward  were  not  hereditary  it 
would  lose  all  value,  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  man  should  work 
in  the  interests  of  his  children,  should  wish  to  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  society  and  give  them  the  highest  education  possible.  A  man 
has  a  natural  pride  in  his  name,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  incentive  to 
any  one  living  beyond  gross  animal  instincts,  to  think  that  three 
hundred  years  hence  his  name  will  live  and  be  honored,  and  that  his 
own  personal  worth  will  be  remembered  as  the  source  from  which 
this  secular  honor  is  drawn.  Many  will  object  that  this  can  only 
apply  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  savant  or  soldier,  and  that  son's  posterity, 
while  nature  speaks  just  as  loudly  in  favor  of  his  younger  children. 
But  this  is  a  fallacy.     The  man's  reward  in  the  shape  of  baronetage 
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or  peerage,  though  it  can  benefit  only  his  eldest  son  as  far  as  the  title 
goes,  raises  the  social  position  of  every  member  of  his  family,  makes 
them  all  the  equals  of  gentlemen,  and  enables  them  to  receive,  nay, 
gives  them  the  right  to  expect  a  gentleman's  education  and  enter  on 
a  gentleman's  career.  They  are  as  well  off  —  it  may  happen  that 
they  are  even  better  off — than  the  younger  sons  of  a  Duke.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  existed  in  England  the  same  partitioning 
system  which  has  ruined  the  nobility  of  France,  reducing  its  mem- 
bers to  coroneted  ciphers  and  paupers,  no  name  could  last  beyond 
three  generations,  and  the  homage  paid  to  talent  would  be  perish- 
able, transient,  spasmodical.  Almost  before  a  man's  posterity  had 
fairly  taken  its  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  country,  it  would 
sink  again  into  oblivion  and  obscurity  ;  and  if  by  superhuman  efforts 
any  stray  member  regained  his  place,  he  would  probably  owe  it  no 
longer  to  the  remembrance  of  his  grandfather's  honored  name  and 
intellectual  attainments,  but  to  the  vulgar  powers  of  mere  money, 
which  any  honest,  hard-working  tradesman  could  share  equally  with 
him.  Although  it  is  most  true  that  primogeniture  often  involves  the 
succession  of  an  incompetent,  unprincipled,  or  even  stupid  man  as 
head  of  a  family,  yet  the  chances  are  that  the  evil  will  right  itself  in  the 
next  generation.  A  good  stock  is  not  likely  to  bring  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  stunted  specimens,  though  it  may  do  so  here  and  there  by  a 
mere  freak  of  nature.  Just  so  might  a  magnificent  hot-house  plant 
happen  to  bear  defective  blossoms  one  year,  but  it  would  most  likely 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  covering  itself  with  its  legitimate  bloom 
for  the  next  ten  years.  The  laws  of  race  work  very  evenly  ;  and 
especially  when  this  English  representative  race  so  often  absorbs 
into  itself  the  most  perfect  characteristics  and  the  best  developed 
qualities  of  other  classes,  it  bids  fair  to  be  able  to  challenge  the 
world  for  strength,  vigor,  energy,  and  ability.  It  is  emphatically  not 
a  caste,  it  is  simply  the  picked  reserve  of  the  nation.  If  it  is  fenced 
about  with  walls  of  social  exclusiveness,  these  walls  are  pierced  by 
so  many  doors  through  which  genuine  merit  is  honorably  welcomed, 
that  the  practical  barrier  can  be  but  little  felt. 

The  fact  of  the  practical  power  exercised  by  the  gentlemen  of 
England  is  patent  to  all  the  world  ;  their  equals  in  other  European 
countries  envy  their  success  and  wonder  at  its  secret.  Elsewhere,  if 
an  old  name  figures  prominently  in  the  political  annals  of  a  country, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  an  exception  ;  it  will  have  won  its  way  through 
purely  personal  energy,  and  will  be  regarded  by  its  own  class,  either 
as  the  synonym  of  a  mad  enthusiast  or  a  renegade.  A  recent  novel 
of  Lord  Lytton's  depicts  just  such  a  character,  the  Vicomte  da 
Mauleon  in  The  Parisians.  In  England  things  are  different;  the 
nobility  are  as  really  and  practically  Englishmen  as  the  comfortable 
middle-class  man,  the  rising  tradesman,  the  prosperous  farmer,  the 
thoughtful  mechanic.  "  In  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  general  wherever 
the  law  of  primogeniture  has  been  abolished  or  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion, the  reverse  is  the  case.  There  the  noblesse  is  a  social  caste, 
pledged  to  a  tacit  code  of  laws  of  its  own  ;  its  personal  interests  are 
its  first  care  ;  it  cannot  afford  to  be  patriotic,  it  cannot  identify  itself 
with  the   national   life  ;  to  maintain  its  purity,  it  is  condemned  to 
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perpetual  intermarriage  within  its  own  pale  ;  it  dares  not  open  the 
door  for  any  foreign  element  to  mingle  with  the  stream  of  its  blood, 
because  it  knows  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  absorb  this  element 
and  must  on  the  contrary  be  absorbed  by  it.  Why  this  attitude  of 
self-defence?  why  this  cautious  entrenching  of  itself  against  what 
ought  to  be  fictitious  danger  to  so  powerful  a  body  as  a  titled  class, 
the  social  representative  of  a  nation  ?  Simply  this:  the  want  of  a 
real  stake  in  the  country,  and  a  real  link  with  the  other  classes  of 
their  countrymen.  No  landed  aristocracy  means  no  ballast  in  the 
State.  The  hereditary  landowners  are  the  natural  conservatives,  the 
moderators  of  a  country.  But  no  aristocracy  can  remain  landed 
unless  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Nay,  it  is  this  very  law  which, 
by  assimilating  the  younger  sons  of  peers  or  landowners  to  the 
working  classes,  while  they  yet  remain  emphatically  gentlemen  by 
their  tastes  and  training,  brings  the  different  classes  of  the  nation 
into  healthful  sympathy  with  each  other.  The  English  social  system 
is  thus  one  of  "give  and  take."  Constantly  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  self  made  men  come  to  the  surface,  are  absorbed  in  the  titled 
class  either  by  marriage  or  "creation,"  while  the  titled  class  in 
return  gives  to  the  nation  a  body  of  young  men  who  must  work  their 
own  way,  and  in  all  essential  conditions  are  scarcely  different  from 
the  grandfathers  of  the  self-made  men  of  to-day.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  leaven  thus  steadily  poured  into  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  by  necessity  ;  and  the  deeper  down  this  leaven  of  gentle, 
,'Scholarly  and  refined  tastes  can  penetrate,  the  better  for  the  nation 
at  large.  There  can  be  little  to  complain  of  in  a  country  when  a 
Duke's  younger  sons  and  their  posterity  are  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  regards  the  necessity  of  earning  their  livelihood  as  the 
sons  of  a  struggling  student  or  a  small  merchant.  The  difference 
lies  chiefly  in  the  future  ;  the  merchant's  grandson  has  every  chance 
of  becoming  a  peer,  while  the  Duke's  grandson  will  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  becoming  a  college-tutor  or  head-master  of  a 
public  school.  If  the  truth  were  known,  the  younger  branches  of 
noble  families  in  England  do  all  the  least  remunerative  work  of  the 
nation.  They  do  it  cheerfully  too,  and  are  the  very  last  to  wish  for 
the  abolition  of  the  old  hereditary  distinctions  and  the  Saxon  law  of 
primogeniture.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  orators  who  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  these  laws  are  precisely  the  most  likely  can- 
didates for  the  honors  which  those  laws  confer. 

The  French  noblesse,  deprived  of  its  status  as  an  order  in  the  State 
and  a  proprietary  body,  has  tried  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  position  . 
and  refinement  as  well  as  it  could  by  its  own  unassisted  powers.  It 
has  only  succeeded  in  part  by  cutting  itself  adrift  from  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  has  kept  the  shadow  of  a  vain  social  preeminence  at 
the  expense  of  a  vigorous  and  real  national  existence.  The  Polish 
and  some  of  the  German  nobility  have  made  a  law  to  themselves,  and 
instituted  a  majorat,  or  qualified  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  one 
branch  of  the  family  is  recognised  as  the  fountain-head,  and  the 
privilege  descends  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son.  They  have  pre- 
served a  fuller  national  life  than  the  French.  In  America,  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  recognised  loophole  for  pride  of  birth  or  privilege 
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of  any  kind,  it  has  lain  with  families  themselves  to  keep  up  the 
intangible  influences  which  go  to  make  up  a  gentleman.  As  in  those 
scholarly  races  which  Dr,  Holmes  calls  "the  Brahmin  caste  of 
men,"  the  principles  of  the  true  aristocracy  (/.  ^.  "the  rule  of  the 
best,"  as  its  derivation  literally  points  to)  have  been  kept  up  by  the 
traditions  of  families,  even  amid  the  throng  and  pressure  of  so  many 
adverse  and  levelling  influences.  And  in  the  midst  of  such  diffi- 
culties it  is  indeed  far  nobler  to  grow  up  gentle,  scholarly  and  refined 
than  it  is  in  the  old  lands  of  Europe,  where  custom  protects  the 
efforts  of  those  who  aspire  upward,  where  the  peace  of  long-tried  in- 
stitutions cradles  the  soul  from  its  childhood,  and  where  the  history 
of  the  fatherland  is  strewn  with  names  that  stir  the  pride  of  kindred 
in  the  aspirant. 

So  far,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  animating  principle  which  in  the  past 
made  this  English  institution  work  so  steadily  for  the  improvement 
and  aggrandisement  of  the  nation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
present  and  rising  generation  of  men  of  good  birth  have  cheerfully 
accepted  the  enlarged  sphere  into  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
they  have  entered  during  the  present  century.  Having  long  ago 
won  their  spurs  under  the  old  system,  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
again,  and  win  them  a  second  time  under  the  new.  In  this  readiness, 
this  adaptability,  lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  They  but  follow  the 
example  of  their  forefathers.  They  make  every  change  their  own  ; 
they  give  to  the  furtherance  of  every  reform  the  weight  and  support  of 
their  social  position,  and  whatever  intellectual  qualities  they  may 
possess;  they  gain  popularity  in  town  and  country,  by  philanthropic 
agitation  in  the  former  and  practical  benevolence  in  the  latter;  they 
make  themselves  all  things  to  all  men,  even  lay-preachers  in  Dis- 
senting neighborhoods,  and  this  not  through  mere  personal  ambition, 
but  through  an  intimate  sympathy  with  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
which  agitate  the  country.  No  rational,  or,  very  often,  irrational 
movement,  whether  political  or  intellectual,  fails  to  make  sincere,  even 
if  mistaken,  proselytes  among  them  ;  they  do  not  live  outside  the 
circle  of  emotions  which  affects  other  classes  ;  they  are  intensely 
English,  and  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  same  national 
atmosphere  which  produces  Radicalism  in  low  places  and  dignified 
Whiggery  in  high  ones.  Everything  in  England  is  a  link  in  a  chain  : 
nothing  stands  by  itself  unfathered  and  unconnected  ;  you  may  not 
see  the  end  of  the  chain  one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  you  search 
patiently  it  will  reveal  itself  to  you.  The  English  have  a  passion  for 
precedents,  not  only  in  court  or  civic  ceremonials,  but  unconsciously 
in  every  detail.  Once  convince  them  that  such-and-such  a  thing  has 
been  done,  and  that  logically  speaking  such-and-such  another  thing 
is  a  rational  consequence  of  that  precedent,  and  is  included  in  it  as 
the  perfect  blossom  is  in  the  germ  —  and  you  can  lead  them  to  the 
(metaphorical)  ends  Of  the  earth.  They  are  quite  content  to  march 
to  the  tune  of  "//  will  be,''  but  they  will  match  to  it  all  the  more 
cheerfully  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  legitimate  off-shoot  from  the 
time-honored  refrain  "//  has  been."  But  one  thing  we  may  safely  say 
of  which  they  have  never  been  guilty,  is  the  indolence  that  comes  of 
looking  to  the  past  as  the  only  source  of  honor.     They  never  sit 
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down  and  make  the  past  an  excuse  for  laziness  in  the  present.  As 
each  new  weapon  comes  into  existence,  they  seize  it  and  make  it 
their  own.  They  have  fewer  prejudices  than  any  corresponding  class 
of  men  in  Europe,  and  yet  they  are  far  more  respected  by  their 
fellow-countrymen  than  their  compeers  abroad  are  by  theirs. 

Still  there  is  another  family  of  their  race,  and  one  to  which  their 
forefathers  contributed  many  a  sturdy  member,  which  under  a  different 
system  and  in  a  different  clime  has  outstripped  them  in  energy.  The 
marvellous  and  steady  power  of  recuperation  shown  by  Americans 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  almost  takes  the  English- 
man's breath  away.  It  is  but  his  own  spirit  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection,  perhaps  sometimes  exaggeration  ;  yet  it  fairly  staggers 
him  to  look  at  it.  Here  everything  seems  to  be  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  else.  Startling  possibilities  are  contained  in  every 
institution,  every  undertaking,  and  even  in  every  individual.  Abrupt 
transitions,  nay  downright  transformations,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  American  of  this  generation  is  not  only  utterly  unlike  his  Saxon 
great-grandfather,  but  unlike  his  own  shrewd,  business-like  father. 
Everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  course  of  nature  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business.  Neither  hurricane 
nor  flood  prevents  the  steady  flow  of  commerce ;  fire  is  too  common 
an  incident  to  do  more  than  figure  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  news- 
papers. The  very  hurry  of  life  neutralises  its  disagreeable  publicity. 
Your  affairs  may  be  canvassed  by  the  press,  your  words  distorted  by 
reporters,  the  privacy  of  your  horne  intruded  upon  ;  but  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  some  other  person  will  occupy  the  fickle  public's 
mind,  and  while  he  undergoes  the  same  moral  vivisection,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  fall  back  into  welcome  obscurity.  An  American  seems 
to  an  Englishman  a  creature  gifted  with  a  charmed  life.  He  is  never 
too  old  to  "begin  again."  Neither  political  nor  commercial  failure 
extinguishes  him  ;  indeed,  the  most  successful  men  are  those  who 
have  tried  half-a-dozen  careers,  often  the  most  irreconcileable  to  the 
perplexed  mind  of  the  European.  A  ruined  man  in  England  seldom 
retrieves  his  fortune  ;  above  all,  he  never  changes  his  trade.  America 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  old-world  proverb  that  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  The  contrast  between  the  two  dominant  families 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  marked  ;  and  yet  the  elder  sister  can 
fairly  claim  that  all  which  makes  the  younger  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent was  contained  in  the  old  stock  of  whom  foreigners  have  said 
from  time  immemorial  that  "//  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten.'''' 

Of  all  the  races  that  colonised  the  New  World,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alone  has  risen  to  power.  It  conquered  the  French  in  Canada,  and 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  in  what  subsequently  became  the  United 
States.  It  became  the  representative  of  "America,"  so  that  that  term, 
which  in  its  widest  sense  meant  a  continent,  is  now  used  distinctively 
for  the  only  vigorous  and  progressive  part  of  that  continent.  The 
races  that  peopled  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  New  World  have 
dragged  their  colonies  down  in  proportion  as  the  mother-country  it- 
self fell  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Of  all  their  once  manly  qualities 
they  have  left  none  as  an  inheritance  to  their  American  descendants, 
except  an   insatiable   love  of  fighting.     Even    that  has   degenerated 
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into  a  brute  instinct,  accompanied  bj'  craft  and  seasoned  with  fierce 
personal  jealousy.  Their  religion  has  sunk  lower  in  the  lands  of 
their  half-caste  children  than  it  ever  did  in  their  own  lands,  even 
under  the  weight  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which,  like  a  disfiguring 
mask,  hid  its  original  beauty  from  the  world.  But  while  the  Latin 
races  were  blighting  and  retarding  the  development  of  their  share  of 
the  new  continent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  carrying  the  banner  of 
progress  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Refugees  from  all  European  lands  came  in  Increasing  numbers  ;  but 
like  streams  that  feed  the  ocean,  they  were  absorbed  into  the  domi- 
nant race,  and  their  children  lost  all  trace  of  their  original  in  their 
adopted  nationality.  To  all  intents  and  practices  the  American  Re- 
public is  Anglo-Saxon,  although  its  individual  citizens  may  be  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Russian,  &c.  The 
English  stamp  set  on  the  land  by  the  various  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia,  Maryland,  &c.,  will  never  leave  it.  The  faith 
taught  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  hardly  survives,  yet  its  moral  influence 
remains.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  did  not 
teach,  and  yet  unconsciously  transmitted  as  a  national  legacy  to  the 
State  which  they  founded,  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  Consti- 
tntion.  It  leaves  the  door  open  to  all,  but  allows  none  to  claim 
preeminence  for  his  own  belief.  In  this  they  have  made  an  advance 
beyond  what  their  stock  in  the  mother-country  still  believes  to  be  best 
in  religious  matters.  But  while  the  dignity  and  picturesqueness  of  an 
endowed  national  church,  fenced  about  with  privileges  and  throned 
among  cathedrals,  deaneries,  abbeys,  and  universities,  is  suitable  in 
an  old  country,  it  would  have  been  utter  folly  to  transplant  it  to  the 
new.  The  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  America  is  absolutely  the 
only  exponent,  is  a  boon  worth  giving  up  a  good  deal  for,  especially 
in  the  line  of  picturesqueness.  At  present,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  safe  refuge  against  persecution,  in  some  form  or  other,  for 
religion's  sake.  Every  civilised  nation  is  more  or  less  occupied  with 
ecclesiastical  problems,  resulting  from  the  struggle  of  two  powers  or 
more  for  the  master-influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  England 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  persecuting  of  all  European  countries,  and  the 
least  illiberal,  but  her  American  off-shoot  certainly  distances  her. 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  can  the  American  afford  to  look  as  from  a 
superior  height,  and  from  a  purely  speculative,  unimpassioned  point 
of  view,  at  the  various  stages  through  which  the  mind  of  his  fore- 
fathers has  passed,  and  the  various  influences  that  have  moulded  the 
national  character  out  of  which  his  own  has  been  developed.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  look  at  every  action  and  every  social  system  from  one 
fixed  point,  ignoring  the  conditions  of  time  and  race  which  built  up 
such  a  system,  and  account  for  what  seems  to  us  childish  and  unne- 
cessary. Tbe  old  primogeniture  basis  of  English  society  is  one  of 
those  things  that  must  be  looked  at  practically,  and  its  practical  con- 
sequences examined  from  a  critical  and  unprejudiced  point  of  view 
belore  you  condemn  it  in  theory.  It  works  well  in  England,  yet  no 
one  would  wish  it  transplanted  to  the  New  World.  It  has  adapted 
itself  well  enough  to  modern  thought,  to  be  let  alone  as  at  least  a 
harmless  institution  for  the  present  in   the  country  to  which  it  is 
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indigenous  ;  but  to  set  it  up  in  America  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  try- 
to  rebuild  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  fit  our  lives  into  the  frame  of 
Greco-Roman  society  two  thousand  years  ago. 

This  English  condition  of  life  is,  at  present,  exclusively  English  ;  it 
has  been  killed  abroad,  and  will  never  revive  on  the  Continent,  any 
more  than  the  principles  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  will  again  prevail 
in  France  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  as  a  study,  and  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  historical  researches  of  any  thoughtful  American. 

B.  M. 


HENRY  TIMROD. 


QHAKSPEARE  says: 

^^  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones"  — 

and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  in  human  nature  that  we  too  often  bury 
men's  virtues  and  keep  alive  their  faults.  This  is  not,  however, 
always  the  case  ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  of  the  brightest 
intellects  and  most  excellent  qualities  pass  unnoticed  through  the 
world,  and  are  only  known  and  appreciated  after  their  death.  Then 
their  noble  deeds  and  pure  characters  become  apparent  to  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  world  laments  that  it  failed  to  appreciate  them 
while  alive,  and  sighs  for  their  return. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Henry  Tinirod.  Almost  unknown  during 
his  life,  his  splendid  talents  and  brilliant  gifts  were  wasted  upon  his 
fellow-men,  and  were  neglected  and  unappreciated  by  the  world 
around  him.  His  most  intimate  friends  but  faintly  saw  into  the 
depths  of  his  character,  and  his  whole  life  passed  in  almost  utter 
obscurity.  But  now  that  he  is  dead,  men  have  begun  to  take  notice 
of  the  genius  that  is  immortal  and  divine,  and  to  pay  homage  to  that 
spirit  that  still  lingers  though  the*  body  that  it  inhabited  has  long 
since  mouldered  into  dust.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne  was  an  intimate 
friend  and'  admirer  of  Timrod's,  and  has  collected  and  published  a 
small  volume  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote,  and  to  this  volume  he 
has  prefixed  a  short  sketch  of  the  poet's  life.  This  volume  is  before 
us ;  and  with  a  desire  to  extend  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  Timrod 
and  his  works,  and  thereby  secure  for  them  that  reputation  and 
admiration  they  so  well  merit,  we  propose  briefly  to  notice  it. 
43 
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Henry  Timrod  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  8th  of 
December  1829.  His  father,  William  H.  Timrod,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Timrod,  a  native  of  Germany  who  at  an  early  age  moved  to 
America,  where  he  met  and  married  a  Miss  Graham,  a  lady  of  Scotch 
descent  thouo;h  living  in  Ireland. 

William  Timrod  at  an  early  age  was  seized  with  the  novel  ambition 
of  becoming  a  bookbinder.  To  gratify  this  desire,  he  ran  away  from 
school  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  master  of  the  trade.  Thus  he 
attained  the  object  of  his  grand  ambition  ;  but  he  soon  found  it  to  be 
different  from  what  he  had  anticipated,  for  he  had  thought  that, 
engaged  in  this  occupation,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
a  great  deal  of  instructive  and  entertaining  matter.  His  expectations 
were  by  no  means  realised,  for  his  business  required  strict  and 
constant  attention,  so  that  although  he  did  not  have  the  leisure  to 
read,  he  became  a  skilled  mechanic.  All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to 
reading,  and  to  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture especially.  Possesed  of  fine  natural  intellect,  his  talents  soon 
became  known  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  associates  were  the  literati 
and  politicians  of  his  city,  who  would  come  to  his  shop  and  converse 
with  him.  He  possessed  considerable  poetic  talent,  and  some  of  his 
verses  that  have  been  left  are  much  admired  for  their  grace  and 
beauty.  Of  one  of  his  poems,  an  "  Ode  to  Time,"  Washington 
Irving  said,  "  Tom  Moore  has  written  no  finer  lyric." 

At  nineteen  William  Timrod  was  married  to  Miss  Prince,  daughter 
of  a  respectable  merchant  of  Charleston.  She  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  her  children  :  "  The  perfection  of  her  face  and  form  caught 
the  poet's  fancy  ;  the  perfection  of  her  character  won  and  kept  his 
heart  through  the  twenty-six  years  of  their  married  life.  It  was  from 
her  more  than  from  his  gifted  father  that  my  brother  (Henry  Timrod) 
derived  that  intense,  passionate  love  of  Nature  that  so  characterised 
him.  Its  sights  and  sounds  always  afforded  her  extreme  delight.  .  .  . 
From  my  earliest  childhood  I  can  remember  her  love  for  flowers  and 
trees,  and  for  the  stars.  ...  a  walk  in  the  woods  was  food  and 
drink,  and  the  sight  of  a  green  field  was  joy  inexpressible."  We 
have  thus  minutely  sketched  the  characters  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  poet  that  it  might  be  seen  whence  he  derived  his  talent. 

The  youth  of  Henry  Timrod  was  principally  passed  in  Charleston, 
where  he  obtained  his  primary  education  at  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  city.  Here  he  early  developed  a  talent  for  writing  verses,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  composing  fugitive  pieces.  His  teacher,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  Down-Easter,  did  not  exhibit  a  very  marked  appre- 
ciation of  this  talent  and  employment,  and  with  sundry  applications 
of  the  rod  endeavored  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  youth  into  a  more 
prosaic  and  practical  channel.  One  of  his  early  instructors  thus 
writes  of  him  :  "  He  was  modest  and  diffident,  with  a  nervous  utter- 
ance, but  with  melody  ever  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips.  Though 
always  slow  of  speech,  he  was  yet,  like  Burns,  quick  to  learn.  The 
chariot-wheels  might  jar  in  the  gates  through  which  he  tried  to  drive 
his  winged  steeds,  but  the  horses  were  of  celestial  temper,  and  the 
car  of  purest  gold."  He  was  reserved,  without  being  sullen  or  unso- 
ciable ;  with  an  eager  ambition  and  desire  for  knowledge.     \\\  early 
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youth  he  was  strong  and  vigorous,  fond  of  running,  leaping  and 
other  sports  of  boyhood.  Although  born  and  reared  in  the  city  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  country,  and  delighted  in  the  fields  and 
forests. 

When  about  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Here  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  his  studies,  but  took  particular 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  spending  hours  with  the  tragic 
poets  and  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  Here  too  he  displayed  some- 
thing of  his  poetic  talent.  "A  large  part,"  he  remarked,  laughingly, 
"of  my  leisure  at  college  was  occupied  in  the  composition  of  love 
verses,  frantic  or  tender  ;  every  pretty  girl's  face  I  met  acted  upon 
me  like  an  inspiration."  Some  of  these  clever  verses  were  published 
over  a  fictitious  signature  in  the  Charleston  Evening  JVews,  and 
became  quite  popular. 

Unfortunately,  Timrod  did  not  finish  his  course.  Ill-health 
together  with  pecuniary  embarrassment  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
alma-mater,  although  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  still  left  standing  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  one 
of  the  lecture-rooms  his  name  written  with  a  pencil.  This  is  the  only 
record  that  he  left  there  ;  and  we  could  not  but  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow 
and  regret  when  we  lately  saw  this  written  there,  to  think  how  sad 
had  been  his  life- since  a  hopeful  lad  he  had  there  inscribed  the 
name  which  was  afterward  to  become  honored  among  the  literati  of 
his  country.  Returning  to  Charleston,  he  entered  the  law-office  of 
James  Petigru,  Esq.,  and  while  engaged  in  his  legal  studies,  he  fre- 
quently attended  a  debating  society  of  young  men  held  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Library  Association.  He  did  not  often  join  in  these  debates, 
for  though  fond  of  argument,  he  was  not  gifted  with  the  power  of 
extemporaneous  speaking. 

In  1848-49  under  the  ?iofn  de plume  "  Aglaus,"  he  commenced  con- 
tributing to  the  Southern  Literary  Messe?iger,  then  edited  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  Esq.  In  the  editions  of  this  magazine  from  1848-53  are 
to  be  found  many  of  his  earlier  poems.  The  law  proving  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  he  quit  the  study,  and  began  renewing 
his  studies  with  a  view  to  rendering  himself  competent  for  the  posi- 
tion of  tutor  or  professor.  He  studied  faithfully,  but  finding  no 
position  open  to  him,  he  accepted  the  place  of  private  instructor  in 
the  family  of  a  South  Carolina  planter.  Here  he  remained  several 
years,  keeping  closely  confined  to  his  school  during  the  sessions, 
but  spending  his  vacations  in  Charleston  with  his  literary  friends. 
Prominent  among  these  was  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  whose  custom  and 
delight  were  to  gather  around  him  the  younger  of  his  literary  asso- 
ciates and  discuss  topics  pertaining  to  literature  and  art.  It  was  at 
one  of  these  pleasant  little  entertainments,  or  "literary  sociables,"  as 
they  may  more  appropriately  be  called,  that  the  idea  originated  of 
publishing  in  Charleston  a  monthly  magazine  which  should  be  the 
exponent  of  Southern  intellect  and  culture.  The  idea  was  speedily 
put  into  a  practical  form.  Mr.  John  Russell,  a  prominent  and  enter- 
prising bookseller  of  the  city,  undertook  the  publication  of  it,  and  in 
honor  of  him  it  was  called  jRusseil's  3fagazi?ie.  On  the  ist  of  April 
the  first  number  of  "  Russetrs"  appeared.    Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne  was 
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the  editor ;  he  was  assisted  by  a  few  contributors,  among  them  Henry 
Timrod,  some  of  whose  finest  poems  were  written  for  this  periodical. 
In  the  same  we  find  specimens  of  Timrod's  style  as  a  prose-writer 
and  critic.  On  the  question  "  What  is  Poetry  ?"  he  says  :  "Poetry 
does  not  deal  in  pure  abstractions.  However  abstract  be  his  thought, 
the  poet  is  compelled  by  his  passion-fused  imagination  to  give  it 
form,  life,  or  color.  Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  the  sensuous  or 
concrete  words  of  the  language  ;  and  hence  the  exclusion  of  long  words, 
which  in  English  are  nearly  all  purely  and  austerely  abstract,  from 
the  poetic  vocabulary.  Whenever  a  poet  drags  a  number  of  these 
words  into  his  verse,  we  say  that  he  is  prosaic,  meaning  by  this  not 
that  he  has  written  prose,  nor  that  he  is  simply  deficient  in  spirit  and 
vivacity,  but  that  he  has  not  used  the  legitimate  language  of  poetry  ; 
he  has  written  something  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary dead-level  of  unimpassioned  prose  by  the  feet  upon  which  it 
crawls."  His  defence  of  the  Sonnet  is  warm  and  able.  He  says : 
"We  claim  for  the  Sonnet,  as  represented  in  English  literature, 
a  proud  distinction.  We  could  gather  from  it  a  greater  body  of 
tersely  expressed  and  valuable  thought  than  from  any  equal  quantity 
of  those  fugitive  verses,  the  laws  of  which  are  less  exacting.  It 
abounds  in  those  '  great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,'  which,  embodied 
in  lines  of  wonderful  pregnancy,  haunt  the  memory  forever.  Brief 
as  the  Sonnet  is,  the  whole  power  of  a  poet  has  sometimes  been 
exemplified  within  its  narrow  bounds,  as  completely  as  within  the 
compass  of  an  Epic.  Thought  is  independent  of  space,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  poet  —  the  minister  of 
thought  —  enjoys  an  equal  independence.  To-day  his  stature  reaches 
the  sky,  to-morrow  he  will  shut  himself  up  in  the  cup  of  a  lily."  As 
he  delights  in  the  Sonnet,  some  of  his  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
poems  are  of  this  kind.     As  the  following: — 

Poet !  if  on  a  lasting  fame  be  bent 

Thy  unperturbing  hopes,  thou  wilt  not  roam 

Too  far  from  thine  own  happy  heart  and  home  ; 

Cling  to  the  lowly  earth,  and  be  content, 

So  shall  thy  name  be  dear  to  many  a  heart ; 

So  shall  the  noblest  truths  by  thee  be  taught  ; 

The  flower  and  fruit  of  wholesome  human  thought 

Bless  the  sweet  labors  of  thy  gentle  art. 

The  brightest  stars  are  nearest  to  the  earth, 

And  we  may  track  the  mighty  sun  above 

Even  by  the  shadow  of  a  slender  flower. 

Always,  O  bard  !  humility  is  power  ;  , 

And  thou  mayst  draw  from  matters  of  the  hearth, 

Truths  wide  as  nations  and  as  deep  as  love. 


And  this  : — 


Were  I  the  .poet-laureate  of  the  fairies, 

Who  in  a  rose-leaf  finds  too  broad  a  page; 

Or  could  I,  like  your  beautiful  canaries, 

Sing  with  free  heart  and  happy,  in  a  cage  : 

Perhaps  I  might  within  this  little  space 

(As  in  some  Eastern  tale  by  magic  power 

A  giant  is  imprisoned  in  a  flower) 

Have  told  you  something  with  a  poet's  grace. 

But  I  need  wider  limits,  ampler  scope, 

A  world  of  freedom  for  a  world  of  passion ; 
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And  even  then  the  glory  of  my  hope 

Would  not  be  uttered  in  its  stateliest  fashion ; 
Yet,  lady,  when  fit  language  shall  have  told  it, 
You'll  find  one  little  heart  enough  to  hold  it. 

In  i860  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  published  a  small  volume  con- 
taining the  principal  poems  that  Timrod  had  up  to  that  time  written. 
This  book  was  not  very  well  received,  though  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Southern  writers  noticed  it  and  gave  favorable  criticisms 
on  it.  The  longest  and  principal  poem  in  the  volume  was  entitled 
the  "Vision  of  Poesy."  The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  develop  the 
true  laws  of  poetry.  This  the  author  does  by  tracing  the  mental 
progress  and  corresponding  emotions  of  a  youth  endowed  with  great 
poetic  talent.  The  poem  is  the  longest  Timrod  ever  wrote,  and 
exhibits  great  delicacy  of  imagination  and  depth  of  thought. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  war  Timrod  remained  in  Charleston, 
where  he  wrote  those  stirring  war-poems  which  even  now  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  and  claim  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  every  Southern 
heart.  The  first  of  these  poems  was  "  Ethnogenesis,"  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : — 

Hath  not  the  morning  dawned  with  added  light  ? 
And  shall  not  evening  call  another  star 
Out  of  the  infinite  regions  of  the  night. 
To  mark  this  day  in  heaven?     At  last  we  are 
A  nation  among  nations  ;  and  the  world 
Shall  soon  behold  in  many  a  distant  port 
Another  flag  unfurled  I 

But  let  our  fears  —  if  fears  we  have  —  be  still, 
And  turn  us  to  the  future.     Could  we  climb 
Some  mighty  Alp  and  view  the  coming  time, 
The  rapturous  sight  would  fill 

Our  eyes  with  happy  tears ! 
Not  only  for  the  glories  which  the  years 
Shall  bring  us  ;  not  for  lands  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  wealth,  and  power,  and  peace,  though  these  shall  be ; 
But  for  the  distant  peoples  we  shall  bless. 
And  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  world's  distress  : 
For,  to  give  labor  to  the  poor. 

The  whole  sad  planet  o'er. 
And  save  from  want  and  crime  the  humblest  door, 
Is  one  among  the  many  ends  for  which 

God  makes  us  great  and  rich. 
The  hour  perchcifice  is  not  yet  wholly  ripe 
When  all  shall  own  it,  but  the  type 
Whereby  we  shall  be  known  in  every  land 
Is  that  vast  gulf  which  lips  our  Southern  strand, 
And  through  the  cold,  untempered  ocean  pours 
Its  genial  strea7?is,  that  far-off  Arctic  shores 
May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze 
Strange  tropic  war?nth  and  hints  of  sumttier  seas. 

Following  this  came  "  A  Call  to  Arms,"  "Carolina,"  and  other  stirring 
martial  poems,  which  form  valuable  contributions  to  the  "  War  Poetry 
of  the  South." 

In  1862,  through  the  influence  of  prominent  gentlemen  of  the 
State,  a  project  was  formed  of  having  a  finely  illustrated  and  em- 
bellished edition  of  Timrod's  poems  published  in  England.      The 
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poet  was  highly  elated  at  the  idea,  and  spent  much  time  collecting 
and  arranging  his  poems,  and  even  had  them  printed  in  Charleston 
that  he  might  correct  the  proof-sheets  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
publishers.  But,  alas  for  the  poet !  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  The 
wealthy  and  influential  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  the  work,  in 
the  excitement  and  trouble  of  the  times  were  compelled  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  and  in  their  multiform  and  pressing  cares  the 
poet  was  forgotten,  and  nothing  more  was  ever  done  toward  com- 
pleting the  work  which  would  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  him. 
Timrod  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  volume  as  a  means  not  only  of  making  him  known 
to  the  world,  but  also  as  a  way  by  which  he  might  realise  at  least 
a  competence.  This  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  attention 
to  something  else.  Accordingly  he  soon  after  entered  the  Army  of 
the  West  as  war-correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury.  His 
life  in  camp  must  necessarily  have  been  a  hard  one.  The,  horrors  of 
war,  the  sufferings,  hardships,  danger  and  death  on  every  side, 
sickened  and  horrified  him.  But  from  this  life  he  soon  removed  to 
another  that  in  comparison  was  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  His 
family  had  a  short  time  before  moved  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  thither 
he  went  after  leaving  the  army.  Here  he  became  associate  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  South  Carohtiian,  a  paper  published  at  the 
capital.  This  employment  yielded  him  a  comfortable  support,  and 
one  that  seemed  to  be  permanent.  He  was  now  in  a  situation  that 
enabled  him  to  realise  what  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  his  life.  Several  years  before  he  had  met  Miss  Kate 
Goodwin,  the  "  Katie  "  whose  charms  he  so  beautifully  and  delicately 
praises  in  more  than  one  of  his  poems.  Miss  Goodwin  was  of 
English  birth  and  parentage,  and  came  to  Carolina  in  i860  with  her 
father,  who  was  in  delicate  health  and  had  been  recommended  to  take 
the  voyage.  Her  brother  had  previously  removed  to  this  State  and 
had  married  a  sister  of  Tinuod's.  With  him  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his 
daughter  lived.  Her  father  dying  in  the  meantime,  Miss  Goodwin 
preferred  to  remain  with  her  brother  rather  than  to  return  to  England. 
Here  Timrod  frequently  met  her,  and  after  a  short  courtship  they 
became  betrothed  ;  but  the  various  reverses  and  failures  that  the  poet 
on  every  side  encountered  prevented  a  consummation  of  the  engage- 
ment. When,  however,  he  became  the  associate-proprietor  of  the  South 
Carolinian,  he  felt  that  the  position  would  warrant  him  in  marrying,  and 
accordingly  on  February  i6th  1864,  about  a  month  after  his  removal  to 
Columbia,  he  and  "  Katie  "  were  married.  Stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  new  responsibility  he  had  accepted,  he  applied  himself  zealously 
to  his  editorial  duties  and  worked  very  hard.  His  condition  may  be 
better  understood  from  his  letters  written  about  this  time  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  from  which  we  extract :  "  All  the  poetry  in  my  nature," 
wrote  he,  "  has  been  fagged  out  of  me,  I  fear.  I  work  very  hard. 
Besides  writing  the  leaders  of  the  paper,  I  often  descend,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  into  the  local  columns.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  a 
poet  can  drudge  as  well  as  a  duller  man,  and  therefore  I  don't  com- 
plain ;  but,  O  God  !  for  leisure  enough  to  breathe,  although  at  rarest 
intervals,  the  air  of  the  Aonian  mount." 
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Perhaps  it  was  during  this  season  of  never-ending  toil  and  weary 
drudgery  that  he  wrote  the  following  little  poem,  so  full  of  tender 
pathos,  and  so  prophetic  in  its  meaning  that  it  might  seem  as  though 
the  poet  had  a  foreshadowing  of  his  own  death  : — 

A   COMMON    THOUGHT. 

Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet, 

In  the  dust  of  flowers  to  be, 
In  the  dewdrop,  in  the  sunshine. 

Sleeps  a  solemn  day  for  me. 

At  this  wakeful  hour  of  midnight 

I  behold  it  dawn  in  mist. 
And  I  hear  a  sound  of  sobbing 

Through  the  darkness  —  hist,  oh  hist ! 

In  a  dim  and  musky  chamber 

I  am  breathing  life  away ; 
Some  one  draws  a  curtain  softly, 

And  I  watch  the  broadening  day. 

As  it  purples  in  the  zenith. 

As  it  brightens  on  the  lawn. 
There's  a  hush  of  death  about  me. 

And  a  whisper,  "  He  is  gone." 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1864,  the  poet's  son,  his  little  Willie,  the  idol 
of  his  heart,  was  born.  The  father's  joy  was  unbounded;  he  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  thus  writes  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hayne  :  "At  length, 
my  dear  P.,  we  stand  upon  the  same  height  of  paternity  —  quite  a  celes- 
tial elevation  to  me  !  If  you  could  only  see  my  boy  !  Everybody 
wonders  at  him  !  He  is  so  transparently  fair,  so  etherial  !  "  Shortly 
after  this  fearful  reports  began  to  come  to  tlie  ears  of  the  citizens. 
The  enemy  were  marching  upon  the  city  with  rapid  steps,  their  over- 
whelming numbers  proving  too  powerful  for  the  Southern  army  to 
contend  with,  and  on  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  Sherman  and  his 
army  entered  the  city  of  Columbia.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
horrors  that  followed,  they  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  memory 
of  all.  Timrod  had  written  vigorously  and  bitterly  against  the  North, 
and  his  "rebellious"  editorials  had  made  him  an  object  of  hatred  to 
the  Federal  army.  Consequently  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  city, 
and  to  remain  hidden  while  the  enemy  remained  in  the  vicinity. 
When  they  had  taken  their  departure  he  returned  and  joined  his 
family.  What  followed  after  his  return  to  the  city,  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  the  hardship  and  suffering  he  endured,  are  shown 
in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Hayne,  dated  March  30,  1866: — 

".  .  .  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  ray  story  for  the  past  year.  I  can 
embody  it  all  in  a  few  words  —  beggary^  starvation,  death*  bitter  grief , 
utter  want  of  hope !  But  let  me  be  a  little  more  particular,  that  you 
may  learn  where  I  stand.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  Sherman 
raid  destroyed  my  business.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  residing 
with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Goodwin.     Both  my  sister  and  myself  are  com- 


*Five  months  before,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1865,  Timrod's  idolised  child  was  taken  from  him. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly.  In  that  little  grave  a  large  portion  of  the  father's  heart  was  buried. 
The  poet  never  was  quite  his  old  self  again. 
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pletely  impoverished.  We  have  lived  for  a  long  period,  and  are  still 
living,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale  of  furniture  and  plate. 
We  have  —  let  ine  see  !— r-yes,  we  have  eaten  two  silver  pitchers,  one 
or  two  dozen  silver  forks,  several  sofas,  innumerable  chairs,  and  a 
huge  —  bedstead  ! !  Until  December  I  had  no  employment.  Mr. — 
passed  through  Columbia  in  November  on  his  way  to  the  seaboard. 
He  called  on  me  ;  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  re-establish 
his  paper  in  Charleston,  and  promised  that  I  should  have  my  old 
interest  in  it.  On  reaching  Charleston  he  started  the  Carolinian^ 
and  soon  he  wrote  me  (but  addressing  me  as  a  mere  employee)  and 
offering  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  daily  editorials.  Neces- 
sity compelled  me  to  accept  the  offer.  I  have  now  hacked  out  for 
four  months,  and  as  yet  have  failed  to  receive  a  single  month's  pay. 
The  plain  truth  is,  Mr.  —  cafi't  pay!  He  made  a  grave  mistake  in 
carrying  his  paper  to  Charleston  ....  What  I  am  going  to  do  I 
can't  imagine.  As  for  supporting  myself  and  a  large  family  —  wife, 
mother,  sister  and  nieces,  by  literary  work  —  'tis  utterly  preposterous  ! 
In  a  'forlorn-hope'  sort  of  a  mood,  and  as  a  mere  experiment,  I  for- 
watded  some  poems  in  my  best  style  to  certain  Northern  periodicals, 
and  in  every  instance  they  were  coldly  declined.  So  all  hope  of  thus 
turning  my  rhymes  into  bread  must  be  resigned.  .  .  .  To  confess  the 
truth,  I  not  only  feel  that  I  can  write  no  more  verse,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  fate  of  what  I  have  already  composed.  I 
would  consign  every  line  of  it  to  eternal  oblivion  for  —  one  hundred 

DOLLARS    IN    HAND." 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  poet's  life  than  to  extract  again 
from  letters  written  to  Mr.  Hayne  and  others,  which  letters  are  con- 
tained in  the  memoir  in  the  volume  now  before  us.  In  a  letter  of 
date  i6th  November,  1866,  he  writes: — 

''  My  Dear  P — .•  Your  letter  found  me  a  scribe  in  the  Governor's 
office,  where  I  work  every  day  from  9  a.  M.  to  7  p.  M.  .  .  .  I  have  had 
a  sad  struggle  of  it  for  the  past  six  months  ;  but  just  as  I  was  about 
to  despair  of  help  from  God  or  man,  I  received  from  Governor  Orr 
a  temporary  appointment  as  an  assistant  secretary,  or  rather  clerk. 
The  appointment  is  but  for  a  month  or  so,  but  it  insures  me  a  montlCs 
supply  of  bread  and  bacon  ;  that  devoured,  I'll  trust  in  God  that  some- 
thing else  will  turn  up.  This  last  is  no  conventional  remark.  I  am 
really  learning,  P — ,  to  trust  ifi  God.     My  health  is  very  wretched." 

Again  in  January  1867  he  thus  writes  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Bryan  : 
"  My  term  of  service  in  the  Executive  Office  ended  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  It  was  no  child's  play.  On  tzvo  occasions  I  wrote  from  10 
o'clock  one  mornifig  utitil  the  stmrise  of  next  day  (a  brief  intermission 
for  dinner  allowed).  .  .  .  The  wages  of  the  office  I  held  barely  suf- 
ficed to  feed  our  family.  We  had  still  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
furniture  and  plate  for  rent.  On  the  24th  we  must  perforce  leave 
the  house  we  now  occlipy.  I  am  looking  for  a  hole  to  squeeze  our- 
selves in." 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  '67,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician 
he  left  Columbia  and  went  to  visit  Mr.  Hayne  at  his  home  near 
Augusta,  Ga.  There  he  remained  about  a  month,  enjoying  the  free- 
dom  from   care   and   the  delishtful   strolls   through  the  woods  and 
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fields.  However,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  the  city,  where 
Mr.  Hayne  remarks,  "the  destructive  life  of  waJit  recommenced. 
For  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that»  in  alluding  to  Timrod's 
poverty,  I  do  iiot  mean  the  factitious  poverty  of  your  well-to-do  ingrate, 
whether  epicure  or  gourtnatid,  who,  in  the  midst  of  substantial  plenty, 
whimpers  over  a  lost  paradise  of  venison,  French  pates,  and  cham- 
pagne; but  that  frequent  actual  lack  of  food,  those  grim  encoimters  with 
starvation,  which  sap  the  life,  chill  the  heart-blood,  madden  the 
brain." 

Again  in  the  summer  he  visited  Mr.  H.,  and  after  spending  two 
weeks  in  delightful  sojourn  and  with  perfect  freedom  from  care  and 
happy  converse  with  his  friend,  he  again  returned  to  his  home, 
whence  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  My  Dear  P — .•  I  have  been  too  sick  to  write  you  before,  and 
am  still  too  sick  to  drop  you  more  than  a  few  lines.  You  will  be 
surprised  and  pained  to  hear  that  I  have  had  a  severe  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs.  It  came  upon  me  without  a  moment's  warning  ;  my 
mouth  being  filled  with  blood  while  I  was  talking  to  William  Tarley. 
I  did  not  come  home  a  moment  too  soon.  I  found  them  without 
money  or  provisions.     Fortunately  I  brought  a  small  sum  with  me." 

This  letter  bore  date  13th  September.  On  the  16th  he  wrote: 
"  Yesterday  I  had  a  still  more  copious  hemorrhage.  It  occurred  in 
the  street  ;  the  blood  came  in  jets  from  my  mouth  ;  you  might  have 
tracked  me  home  in  crimson.  I  am  lying  supine  in  bed,  forbidden 
to  speak  or  make  any  exertion  whatever.  But  I  can't  resist  the 
temptation  of  dropping  you  a  line,  in  the  hope  of  calling  forth  a 
score  or  two  from  you  in  return.  An  awkward  time  this  for  me  to 
be  sick.  We  are  destitute  of  funds  —  almost  of  bread  !  But 
God  will  provide.  I  send  you  a  sonnet,  written  the  other  day,  as  an 
obituary  for  Mr.  Harris  Simons." 

The  editor  thus  writes  of  the  sonnet :  "  Reading  these  lines,  no 
shadow  of  a  presentiment  oppressed  me.  I  simply  admired  the  art  of 
the  sonnet  and  its  tender  Christian  feeling,  unconscious  that  another 
'  In  Memoriam  '  would  soon  be  called  for,  steeped  in  the  bitterness 
of  an  irremediable  grief.  On  the  25th  of  the  month  this  confidence 
in  Timrod's  recovery  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Goodwin. 
'Our  brother,'  she  writes,  '  is  decidedly  better ;  and  if  there  be  no  re- 
currence of  the  hemorrhage,  will,  I  hope,  be  soon  convalescent.'  A 
week  and  upwards  passed  on  in  silence  ;  I  received  no  more  commu- 
nications from  Columbia.  But  early  in  October  a  vaguely  threatening 
report  reached  my  ears  ;  on  the  9th  it  was  mournfully  confirmed  : 
forty-eight  hours  before,  Henry  Timrod  expired." 

His  last  illness  is  thus  told  hy  his  sister  in  a  letter  to  the  editor : 

"Columbia,  Oct.  2zd,  1S67. 
"J/y  Dear  Frietid : —  You  are,  I  know,  anxiously  awaiting  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  last  sad  days.  Painful  as  the  effort  is,  I  feel  that  to 
you,  his  dearest  friend,  I  ought  at  once  to  write.  You'll  remember 
that  my  last  letter  was  scarcely  as  hopeful  as  the  former  had  been. 
Hal's  apprehension  of  another  hemorrhage  seemed  to  increase ; 
every  cough  he  gave  I   saw  the  look  of  uneasiness  on  his  face,  and 
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each  cough  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  to  my  heart.  The  idea  that  he  was 
to  choke  to  death  by  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  from  the  lungs  haunted 
him  like  a  spectre  ;  no  pejrsuasions  could  induce  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  really  no  danger.  His  fears,  alas  !  proved  but  too  sure 
premonitions  of  the  truth.  On  Wednesday  morning  (2d  of  October) 
at  two  o'clock  I  was  aroused  to  witness  once  more  the  life-stream 
flowing  from  his  lips,  while  every  instant  respiration  became  more 
difficult.  The  hemorrhage,  however,  was  soon  checked,  but  the  effect 
on  his  nervous  system  was  fatal  ;  he  never  rallied  again.  Doctors 
Gibbes  and  Talley  spent  hours  by  his  bedside,  endeavoring  by  every 
human  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  pneumonic 
symptoms  made  their  appearance,  and  hope  was  gone. 

"On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Gibbes  said,  '  Mr.  Timrod,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  I  can  see  no  chance  of  your  recovery.'  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  fearfully  startled  expression  of  my  brother's  face  at 
this  announcement.  After  the  doctor  went  he  said  to  me,  '  And  is 
this  to  be  the  end  of  all  ? —  so  soon,  so  soon  !  and  I  have  achieved  so 
little  !  I  thought  to  have  done  so  much.  I  had,  just  before  my  first 
attack,  fallen  into  a  strain  of  such  pure  and  delicate  fancies.  I  do 
think  this  winter  I  would  have  done  more  than  I  have  ever  done  ; 
yes,  I  should  have  written  more  purely  and  with  a  greater  delicacy. 
And  then  I  have  loved  you  all  so  much.  Oh,  how  can  I  leave  you  ! ' 
A  little  while  after  he  said,  '  Do  you  not  think  I  could  will  \.o  live?  ' 
adding  with  a  smile,  '  I  might  make  an  effort,  like  Mrs.  Dombey,  you 
know.'  And  indeed  so  resolutely  did  he  seem  to  combat  with  the 
powers  of  death,  that  the  rest  of  that  day  (Friday)  he  appeared  to 
grow  stronger  and  the  symptoms  were  more  favorable  ;  so  much  more 
so,  in  fact,  that  both  physicians  at  night  pronounced  a  change  for  the 
better.  Captain  Hugh  Thompson  sat  up  with  him  that  night,  I 
bearing  him  company.  He  begged  us  to  talk,  saying  that  he  liked  to 
hear  our  voices  ;  and  in  the  morning  observed,  '  I  have  enjoyed  this 
night ;  I  slept  when  I  wanted,  and  listened  when  I  liked.' 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  from  the  first  serious  hemorrhage  his 
mind  turned  to  religious  subjects,  and  that  the  New  Testament  was 
always  near  his  pillow.  He  would  every  now  and  then  ask  me  to 
read  a  chapter  to  him  from  the  Gospels,  and  to  pray  with  him.  On 
Saturday  morning  he  seemed  cheerful,  and  even  sanguine;  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  great  pain  in  his  side  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  re- 
turned. He  requested  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  portion  of 
morphine  ;  this  had  given  him  relief  several  times  before.  It  was 
done,  and  he  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep.  I  sat  up  with  him  again, 
intending  to  call  his  wife  to  take  my  place  at  two  o'clock  ;  but  at  two 
he  awoke,  and  O  God  !  that  awakening  ;  it  was  the  commencement  of 
the  last  struggle.  The  strongest  convulsions  shook  his  already  worn- 
out  frame.  To  listen  to  those  groans,  those  shrieks,  was  unutterable 
horror,  was  agony  untoFd.  For  hours  the  struggle  lasted,  and  then 
came  for  a  space  partial  quiet  and  consciousness.  He  knew  that  he 
was  dying.  'Oh,'  I  murmured  to  him,  'you  will  soon  be  at  rest  now.' 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  mournful  that  it  seemed  the  wail  of  a  life- 
time of  desolation — 'yes,  my  sister,  but  love  is  sweeter  than  rest.' 

"  In  the  early  hush  of  that  Sabbath  morning,  he  for  the  first  time 
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commemorated  the  love  and  sufferings  of  our  ascende4  Lord,  the 
Holy  Communion  having  been  administered  to  him  by  a  clergyman 
of  our  Church.  Most  strange,  solemn,  and  sad  was  the  sight  to  those 
who  stood  about  his  deathbed.  He  looked  upon  the  struggle  of  life 
and  death  as  if  from  the  position  of  an  earnest  but  outside  observer. 
Once  he  said,  *  And  so  this  is  Death  ;  the  struggle  has  come  at  last. 
It  is  curious  to  watch  it;  it  appears  like  two  tides  —  two  tides  ad- 
vancing and  retreating,  these  powers  of  Life  and  Death.  Now  the 
power  of  Death  recedes  ;  but  wait,  it  will  advance  again  triumphant.' 
Then  with  a  look  of  eager  yet  hushed  expectation  he  seemed  to  watch 
the  conflict. 

"Again  he  said,  *  So  this  is  death  ;  how  strange  !  Were  I  a  meta- 
physician I  would  analyse  it,  but  as  it  is  I  can  only  watch.' 

"Words  fail  to  describe  the  awful  solemnity  with  which  these  dying 
words  of  the  poet  impressed  all  who  heard  him.  Everybody  was  in 
tears.  Once  turning  to  me  he  asked,  '  Do  you  remember  that  little 
poem  of  mine  ? — 

'  Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet, 

In  the  dust  of  Jlowers  to  be, 
'In  the  dewdrop  and  the  sunshine^ 

Waits  a  solemn  hour  for  me.' 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  and  now  that  hour,  which  then  seemed  so  far 
away,  has  come.' 

"  Often  he  would  fold  his  arms  and  repeat  two  lines  of  his  favorite 
hymn  : — 

'Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  etc. 

At  every  conscious  interval  his  prayers  to  our  atoning  Lord  were  un- 
ceasing. 

"  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  night  he  slept  for  many  hours. 
Awaking,  he  missed  me,  and  asked  that  I  should  be  called.  On  my 
going  to  him,  he  said,  '  Well,  Emily,  I  am  really  dying  now,  but  my 
trust  is  in  Christ.'  Then  quoting  those  lines  of  Milton,  '  Death  rides 
triumphant,'  etc.,  he  added,  '  Oh,  may  I  be  able  to  say.  Thanks  be  to 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

"An  unquenchable  thirst  consumed  him  ;  nothing  could  allay  that 
dreadful  torture.  He  whispered,  as  I  placed  the  water  to  his  lips, 
'  Don't  you  remember  that  passage  I  once  quoted  from  King  yohn  ) 
I  had  always  such  a  horror  of  quenchless  thirst,  and  now  I  suffer  it.' 
He  alluded  to  the  passage  — 

'And  none  of  you  will  let  the  Winter  come 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw.' 

"  Katie  took  my  place  by  him  .at  5  o'clock  (in  the  morning),  and 
never  again  left  his  side.  The  last  spoonful  of  water  she  gave  him 
he  could  not  swallow.  '  Never  mind,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  soon  drink  of 
the  river  of  eternal  life.'  Shortly  after  he  slept  peacefully  in  Christ. 
He  died  at  the  very  hour  which,  years  ago,  he  had  predicted  would 
be  his  death-hour.  The  whisper  '  He  is  gone,'  went  forth  as  '  day 
purpled  in  the  zenith.'  "  .  .  .  . 

He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church  Cemetery,  Columbia ;  and  there 
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he  sleeps„undisturbed  by  the  turmoil,  strife,  and  contention  of  the 
world  above  him  ;  and  the  beautiful  flowers  that  he  so  loved  spring  in 
generous  profusion  over  his  grave,  and  the  shady  grove  in  which  he 
took  such  delight  gently  sighs  above  him.  In  that  humble  grave, 
mouldering  to  dust,  rests  the  heart  — 

"Once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  general  poetic  style  of  Timrod,  we 
give  below  one  or  two  short  poems,  taken  at  random  from  the  volume 
before  us : 

THE  PAST. 

To-day's  most  trivial  act  may  hold  the  seed 

Of  future  fruitfulness  or  future  dearth  ; 
Oh,  cherish   always  every  word  and  deed  ! 

The  simplest  record  of  thyself  hath  worth. 

If  thou  hast  ever  slighted  one  old  thought, 

Beware,  lest  grief  enforce  the  truth  at  last : 
The  time  must  come  wherein  thou  shalt  be  taught 

The  value  and  the  beauty  of  the  Past. 

Not  merel\*  as  a  warner  and  a  guide, 

"A  voice  behind  thee,"  sounding  to  the  strife  ; 

But  something  never  to  be  put  aside, 
A  part  and  parcel  of  thy  present  life. 

Not  as  a  distant  and  a  darkened  sky. 

Through  which  the  stars  peep  and  the  moonbeams  glow  ; 
But  a  surrounding  atmosphere,  whereby 

We  live  and  breathe,  sustained  in  pain  or  woe. 

A  shadowy  land,  where  joy  and  sorrow  kiss. 

Each  still  to  each  corrective  and  relief  ; 
Where  dim  delights  are  brightened  into  bliss, 

And  nothing  wholly  perishes  but  grief. 

Ah  me!  not  dies  —  no  more  than  spirit  dies; 

But  in  a  change  like  death  is  closed  with  wings  ; 
A  serious  angel,  with  entranced  eyes. 

Looking  to  far-off  and  celestial  things. 

What  chaste  and  beautiful  fancy  in  the  following,  and  how  deli- 
cately portrayed  ! — 

THE   ROSEBUDS. 

Yes,  in  that  dainty  ivory  shrine. 
With  those  three  pallid  buds,  I  twine 
And  fold  away  a  dream  divine. 

One  night  they  lay  upon  a  breast 
Where  love  hath  made  his  fragrant  nest. 
And  throned  me  as  a  life-long  guest. 

Near  that  chaste  heart,  they  seemed  to  me 
Types  of  far  fairer  flowers  to  be  — 
The  rosebuds  of  a  human  tree. 

Buds  that  shall  bloom  beside  my  hearth, 
And  there  be  held  of  richer  worth 
Than  all  the  kingliest  gems  of  earth. 
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Ah  me  !  the  pathos  of  the  thought ! 
I  had  not  deemed  she  wanted  aught ; 
Yet  what  a  tenderer  charm  it  wrought ! 

I  know  not  if  she  marked  the  flame 
That  lit  my  cheek,  but  not  from  shame, 
When  one  sweet  image  dimlj'  came. 

There  was  a  murmur  soft  and  low ; 
White  folds  of  cambric  parted  slow, 
And  little  fingers  played  with  snow. 

How  far  my  fancy  dared  to  stray, 
A  lover's  reverence  need  not  say  : 
Enough  —  the  vision  passed  away. 

Passed  in  a  mist  of  happy  tears  ; 
WHiile  something  in  my  tranced  ears 
Hummed,  like  the  future  in  a  seer's. 

As  a  specimen  of  Timrod's  editorial   style  we  give  the  following, 
published  in  the  Soicth  Carolinian: — 

THE   ALABAMA. 

The  bones  of  the  noble  Alaba?na,  full  five  fa'thom  under  the  English  Channel, 
have,  perchance,  long  ere  this  suffered  "  a  sea-change  into  something  rich  and 
strange."  Precious  jewels  those  bones  would  be  if  they  could  be  tished  up  now  ; 
yet  not,  thank  Heaven!  of  that  sort  of  value  which  would  make  our  Destructive 
Friends  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  them  into  the  Admiralty  Courts.  A  Southron 
might  possibly  be  permitted  to  treasure  a  shell-covered  rib  without  fear  of  having 
it  torn  from  him  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  iaw.  And  well  might  that  Southron  — 
well  indeed  might  the  citizen  of  any  section  of  the  United  States,  if  he  would  con- 
sider the  matter  magnanimously  —  cherish  any  relic  that  could  be  recovered  of  this 
dead  lioness  of  the  seas.  For  what  a  wonderlul  history  was  hers  !  A  single  ship 
matched  against  one  of  the  mightiest  navies  of  the  world  ;  yet  keeping  the  ocean  in 
defiance  ot  all  pursuit,  for,  we  forget  how  many,  years.  Flitting  like  a  phantom 
across  the  waters,  appearing  at  astonishingly  short  intervals  in  the  most  opposite 
quarters  of  the  globe,  we  used  to  follow  her  track  with  something  of  that  weird 
interest  which  was  wont  to  thrill  us  in  our  boyhood  when  poring  over  a  tale  of  the 
Dutchman  of  the  Cape.  At  one  time  lost  in  the  fogs  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  at 
another  popping  up  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  scattering  dismay  among  the 
clippers  ;  and  anon,  far  away  in  the  direction  of  the  dawn,  where  much  more  pre- 
cious spoil  might  be  reaped,  or,  if  not  reaped,  consigned  to  that  vast  locker  of 
which  the  mythic  "Davy"  of  the  sailor  is  said  to  keep  the  key — such  were  the 
reports  that  reached  us  trom  month  to  month  of  this  almost  ubiquitous  vessel.  Now 
we  heard,  perhaps,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  or  under 
the  rich  shores  of  that  "utmost  Indian  isle  Toprobane,"  some  homewaid-bound 
Englishman  had  been  startled  by  the  dull  boom  of  guns  across  the  billows,  while  a 
red  light  upon  the  horizon  informed  him  that  the  Alabama  was  illuminating  those 
remote  seas  with  the  fires  of  Confederate  revenge  ;  and  again  a  little  later  it  was 
bruited  from  port  to  port  that  she  was  speeding  across  the  main,  haply  amazing  the 
gentle  islanders  of  the  Pacific  with  the  gleam  of  her  beautiful  but  unfamiliar  flacr 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  her  awful  mis^iion  with  the  destruction  of  a  few  treasure- 
ships  of  the  Ophir  of  the  West.  'I'he  repeated  achievement  of  the  adventure  has 
rendered  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  these  modern  days  a  common- 
place thing  ;  but  there  was  that  in  that  errand  upon  which  the  Alaliatna  was  bound, 
which  reinvested  the  voyage  with  the  old  romance,  so  that  in  accompanying  the 
Southern  cruiser  upon  her  various  paths,  we  used  to  experience  a  feeling  somewhat 
resembling  that  imaginative  one  which  Wordsworth  has  expressed  in  these  deep- 
toned  lines  : — 

"Almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 
trom  time  to  time,  like  pi.grims,  here  and  there, 
Crossing  the  w.iters,  doubt  ai.d  something  dark, 
Ot  the  oJd  sea  some  reverential  fear 
Were  with  us  as  we  watched  thee,  noble  bark." 
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The  career  of  the  Alabama  was  worthily  closed.  Challenged  by  a  foe  more 
powerful  than  herself,  she  sallied  forth  bravely  to  battle,  and  went  down  in  the 
sight  of  the  coast  of  one  people  and  the  ships  of  another,  who  each  knew  how  to 
admire  the  valor  which  she  had  displayed.  What  a  pity  and  what  a  wonder  it  is 
that  the  same  generous  appreciation  of  her  glorious  story,  and  its  not  less  glorious 
end,  is  not  shared  in  the  country  which  enshrines  the  name  of  Lawrence  !  Who 
could  believe,  that  did  not  know  it,  that  we  Southrons  are  expected  by  those  who 
call  us  brethren  to  remember  this  gallant  ship  only  as  a  corsair,  and  its  venerated 
commander  as  a  pirate  ! 

But  we  have  already  extended  this  article,  and  must  bring  it  to  a 
close.  For  the  facts  herein  stated  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Memoir  " 
of  Mr.  Hayne.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sketch  of  Timrod's  life  we  have 
ever  seen  ;  though  Doctor  Bruns  has  written  and  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Timrod,  containing  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  editor  of  the  "  Memoir"  above  mentioned. 

Timrod  was  undoubtedly  a  true  poet.  His  imagination  was  clear, 
forcible,  pure  ;  his  style  simple  but  striking,  and  original,  being,  as 
Mr.  Hayne  says,  "literally  himself."  To  us,  it  is  surprising  that  such 
merit  has  escaped  public  notice;  and  we  feel  that  this  is  due  alone  to 
the  harassing  cares  and  multiform  political  distractions  that  have 
occupied  the  minds  of  our  people  for  the  last  decade.  But,  now  that 
political  affairs  are  assuming  a  more  promising  form,  and  as  our 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  happy,  free,  and  prosperous,  we 
begin  to  see  a  more  general  appreciation  of  literature  and  art.  We 
hope  that  this  imperfect  sketch  and  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Timrod  may  reach  the  eyes  and  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
awaken  that  interest  and  appreciation  which  his  merits  deserve.  And 
we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Southern  public,  at 
least,  will  come  to  know  and  to  recognise  the  genius  that  so  long 
struggled  in  their  midst  unknown  and  unhonored,  and  that  his 
poems  will  attain  that  universal  celebrity  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled. 

LoTT  Warren. 


NANNIE. 


LEANOR  WILFORD  pushed  back  her  coffee-cup  impatiently 

i  and  frowned.     Would  her  father  never  drink  his  coffee  ?     She 

was  wearied  to  death  ;  she  had  been  at  the  table  a  full  hour  already 
over  the  very  simple  meal  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  father  and 
herself.  Her  father  was  really  getting  worse  and  worse.  She  had 
hinted  and  hinted  as  to  the  discomfort  of  waiting  and  waiting  for 
him  in  the  first  place,  then  of  seeing  him  come  in  when  she   had 
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half  done  her  dinner,  and  of  being  kept  waiting  still  longer  while  he 
deliberately  partook  of  his  soup,  fish,  flesh  :  Mr.  Wilford  was  deliberate 
to  the  verge  of  despair! 

On  this  present  occasion  he  had  apparently  forgotten  all  about 
his  coffee.  He  sat  drumming  with  his  spoon  on  the  edge  of  his 
saucer,  pensively  gazing  at  a  sponge-cake  on  his  plate.  Eleanor, 
who  was  entirely  devoid  of  reverence,  and  was  besides  extremely 
satirical,  parodied,  as  she  looked  over  at  him  resentfully  — 

"What  is  the  darling  thinking  aboiit  ? 
Many  wonderful  things,  no  doubt." 

Finally  she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  I  wonder  how  many  hours 
in  the  course  of  the  year  I  waste  over  the  dinner-table  !  " 

Mr.  Wilford  looked  up.  He  could  be  satirical  too.  "Was  that 
thunder  ?  Ah,  you  look  out  of  sorts,  Eleanor.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
only  a  very  pretty  woman  can  permit  herself  the  luxury  of  frowning. 
You  should  not  trifle  with  yourself." 

Then  he  drank  off  his  coffee  and  rose.  Eleanor's  hazel  eyes 
snapped  fire  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  went  down.  But  in  the 
long  run  she  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  her  father. 

"  I  have  noticed,"  Mr.  Wilford  pursued,  "  that  you  have  appeared 
to  be  oppressed  of  late  by  your  housekeeping  cares  ;  and  as  I  have  a 
prejudice  in  favor  -of  having  smiling  faces  about  me,  I  will  endeavor 
to  relieve  you  of  your  arduous  duties."  And  Mr.  Wilford  withdrew 
with  a  courteous  gesture  of  leave-taking.  Mr.  Wilford  was  nothing 
if  not  courteous. 

Eleanor  rang  the  bell  violently  for  the  servant,  whom  she  had 
previously  dismissed  according  to  routine.  Then  she  swept  upstairs 
like  a  tempest,  and  flung  herself  into  a  low  arm-chair,  which  by  a 
dexterous  movement  she  rolled  in  front  of  her  mirror.  "  Not  handsome 
enough  to  afford  the  luxury  of  frowning,  indeed  ! — "  Here  she  stopped 
short  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  own  reflection.  Her  father  was 
right ;  she  was  not  looking  at  her  best. 

Eleanor  Wilford  was  very  fond  of  herself,  and  very  proud  of  herself, 
and  took  great  pains  with  herself.  She  was  always  well  dressed,  and 
she  was  always  a  very  stylish,  showy  person  ;  but  she  needed  smiles  and 
good  humor  to  tone  down  the  somewhat  rigid  lines  of  her  mouth,  to 
soften  the  efl^ect  of  her  long  aquiline  nose,  to  brighten  the  eyes  which 
were  too  small  to  be  beautiful.  Her  glossy  dark  hair  was  banded  back 
with  pale  blue  velvet,  and  there  were  pale  blue  velvet  bows  on  her 
pretty  flowing  white  dress  ;  but  the  angry  color  and  the  frowning  brows 
might  have  been  symbolised  by  a  darker  shade  of  blue.  Eleanor  gazed 
at  herself  critically,  and  proceeded  to  smooth  out  the  ffowns  \  then  she 
began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  arms  folded. 
She  regretted  that  she  had  allowed  her  wrath  to  bubble  over  just 
now  ;  but  then  Papa  was  so  thoroughly  irritating.  Still  it  was  to  her 
advantage  for  her  to  cultivate  patience  and  forbearance.  It  would 
be  dreadful  if  what  every  one  had  prophesied  ever  since  she  could 
remember,  really  should  come  to  pass,  and  Papa  should  marry  again. 
She  reasoned  herself  into  quite  an  amiable  mood,  and  then  she  went 
down-stairs,  tied  on  her  garden-hat  and  walked  out  into  the  garden 
to  cut  some  fresh  roses. 
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She  found  one  or  two  which  were  so  remarkably  beautiful  that  she 
decided  they  would  do  good  service  as  a  peace-offering.  So  she 
sailed  —  this  young  lady's  motions  were  all  of  the  sailing,  sweeping, 
marching,  as  opposed  to  the  gliding,  floating,  drifting  order  —  down 
the  broad  flagged  hall,  into  the  library  at  the  end  of  it,  her  vase  of 
crystal  in  her  handsome  hand,  containing  its  fragrant  Enfant  Carmel 
and  Pio  Nono. 

"Papa,"  she  began  ;  but  the  sedate  bald-head  was  not  at  its  post 
at  the  desk.  Miss  Eleanor  tossed  her  head  resentfully  that  her 
father  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  going  out  just  as  she  appeared 
upon  the  scene  with  her  rose  of  peace. 

However,  she  deposited  her  flowers  on  the  table,  and  with  head 
erect  and  cerulean  colors  flying,  sailed  out  again.  On  her  way  down 
the  hall  a  triangular  note  addressed  to  her  name  caught  her  eye  — 
dropped  into  the  card-receiver.  She  always  hated  that  innocent 
card-receiver  afterwards,  with  its  gilt  legs  and  its  two  etages  of  painted 
Sevres. 

The  note  was  from  her  father.     It  ran  : — 

'■'■My  dear  Eleanor :  —  As  you  will  no  doubt  most  value  a  contri- 
tion that  is  expressed  in  deeds,  my  best  apology  to  you  for  my  recent 
transgressions  at  my  own  table  will  be,  the  intimation  to  you  that  I 
will  not  keep  you  waiting  at  dinner-time,  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day, 
nor  the  day  after  that ;  in  fact,  I  may  be  absent  a  week  or  more.  I 
take  the  evening  train  for  Baltimore.  C'est  toiijours  rimprevii,  which 
axiom  I  leave  you  to  ponder  in  my  absence.    Yours,  R.  VVilford." 

She  read  the  note  twice,  thrice,  and  she  was  thoroughly  miserable. 
She  had  a  sudden,  quick  presentiment  of  what  was  coming. 

The  moment  after,  she  reasoned  with  this  presentiment  ;  an  hour 
after,  she  endeavored  to  play  it  away  in  the  tumult  of  one  of  Wagner's 
noisy  overtures.  She  kept  up  her  spirits  \  she  went  about  the  house 
singing.  But  all  the  same,  she  had  had  her  sudden,  quick,  fatal 
presentiment. 

Wliich  came  true.  A  week  later  her  father  wrote  to  her  that  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married.  This  had  been  the  dread  and  terror  of 
poor  Eleanor's  life!  This  to  avoid,  she  had  curbed  her  tongue  and 
checked  her  speech  and  restrained  her  actions ;  had  put  herself 
under  such  restraint,  indeed,  that  sometimes  when  she  had  gone  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room,  she  had  set  her  teeth  and  clinched  her  fist  as  a 
measure  of  relief.  And  this  was  her  reward  :  a  stranger  was  to  be 
put  over  her.  Dear  old  Myrtle  Bank  was  to  have  a  new  mistress. 
This  girl,  like  others  of  her  sex,  was  inconsistently  weak.  It  hurt  her 
that  stranger-hands  were  coming  to  tend  her  roses,  that  a  stranger 
would  be  called  upon  to  decide  what  trees  should  be  cut,  what  hedges 
trimmed.  She  loved  all  this  inanimate  Nature  better  than  she  loved 
any  living  human  being.  Oh  !  how  cruel,  how  cruel  her  father  had 
been  !      Finally,  a  passion  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

Eleanor  had  no  conception,  on  the  other  hand,  that  her  father  had 
been  obliged  to  use  no  less  self-control  than  she  herself.  He  had  her 
own  volcanic  nature,  however,  and  it  had  been  by  sheer  force  of  will 
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that  he  had  kept  himself  from  coming  to  words  with  his  overbearing 
daughter.  That  he  had  so  kept  himself,  Eleanor  attributed  to  her 
own  tact  and  judgment.  But  he  was  tired  of  this.  He  considered 
that  he  had  given  Eleanor's  housekeeping  a  fair  trial.  If  she  had 
made  him  happy  and  comfortable,  he  would  have  nipped  in  the  bud 
his  own  private  wishes  and  feelings.  But  she  had  not;  he  had  given 
her  a  fair  trial  and  she  had  failed.  Life  was  short  ;  he  would  make 
himself  as  happy  as  circumstances  permitted  from  this  time  forth,  with- 
out regard  to  Eleanor. 

He  announced  hi,s  matrimonial  intentions,  however,  without  entering 
into  all  these  disagreeable  particulars.  He  told  his  daughter  that  his 
engagement  would  be  a  short  one,  and  that  Miss  Stille  had  consented 
to  be  married  at  the  end  of  two  months.  At  this  Eleanor  curled  her 
lip.  A  willing  bride,  she  annoted  scornfully.  She  for  her  part  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  remain  at  Myrtle  Bank  during  the 
following  two  months.  She  wrote  to  her  father  to  this  effect.  She 
would  pay  her  cousins,  the  Willings,  a  visit  while  her  father  was 
making  his  preparations  to  receive  his  bride. 

Mr.  Wilford  waited  until  his  return  to  reply  to  this  letter.  Then 
he  agreed  to  his  daughter's  leaving  home  for  a  while.  Only  he 
requested  her  to  be  at  Myrtle  Bank  to  receive  Mrs.  Wilford.  He 
believed  in  making  a  fair  start ;  and  with  not  unexampled  selfishness, 
he  preferred  that  'his  wife  should  receive  the  keys  of  office  and  a 
suggestion  here  and  there  as  to  how  her  affairs  had  hitherto  been 
conducted,  from  Eleanor,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  administered 
with  zeal  and  efficiency,  if  not  with  benignity. 

Eleanor  betook  herself  to  Virginia  and  made  herself  exceedingly 
useful  and  agreeable  at  the  Willings'.  They  all  condoled  with  her, 
and  were  especially  affectionate  in  view  of  the  impending  catastrophe 
at  home.  She  was  sufficiently  fortified  and  refreshed  to  return  to 
Myrtle  Bank  in  a  state  of  good  self-control,  at  all  events  ;  and  when 
the  carriage  swept  around  the  circle  and  drew  up,  and  her  father 
handed  his  wife  out  and  led  her  into  the  house,  Eleanor  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  drawing-room  to  receive  her,  with  a  set  smile  that  at 
least  simulated  a  cordial  welcome. 

She  saw  a  little  person  so  utterly  unconscious  and  unaffected  and 
unpretending  as  to  be  totally  at  her  ease.  When  Eleanor  bent  over 
her  and  kissed  her,  uttering  rapidly,  "  Welcome  to  Myrtle  Bank,  Mrs. 
Wilford,"  as  she  had  drilled  herself  in  anticipation,  Mrs.  Wilford 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  in  return,  and  said  very  easily 
and  naturally,  "Did  you  think  we  were  never  coming?  The  train 
was  delayed." 

"  I  always  expect  that  ;  trains  invariably  are  delayed  when  I  am 
travelling.  How  do  you  do.  Papa?  Mrs.  Wilford,  would  you  like  to 
go  upstairs  ?  shall  1  show  you  the  way  ?  " 

The  simple  little  bride  followed  her  imposing  daughter  up  the 
broad  stairs,  the  Jardinieres  in  the  stairway  niches  heaped  with  late 
roses  in  the  bride's  honor.  Mrs.  Wilford  stopped  at  each  niche  on 
her  way  up  and  sniffed  and  admired.  And  Eleanor  stood  by  loftily, 
saying  neither  yea  nor  nay.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  perform 
her  last  duties  as  hostess  en  regie ;  but  she  tiad  also  made  up  her 
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mind  to  throw  as  little  as  possible   of  personal  feeling  into  the  per- 
formance. 

She  led  the  way  into  Mrs.  Wilford's  pretty  rooms,  a  crimson  room 
opening  into  a*ose-colored  one,  like  a  veritable  Enfant  Carmel.  Her 
lip  curled  so  naturally  that  it  was  curling  irresistibly  now.  "  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Wilford  ?  " 

"Thank  you  —  no  indeed  —  only  please  call  me  Nannie." 

"Is  that  your  name?  —  certainly  if  you  prefer  it,  and  if  Papa 
approves."  And  she  marched  down-stairs  with  an  indifference  and 
coolness  that  were  a  little  overacted. 

"Your  wife  requests  me  to  call  her  Nannie,  Papa  —  shall  I?"  she 
said  as  she  passed  him  in  the  hall. 

"  I  should  say  so,  of  course.  Have  you  graciously  permitted  her 
to  take  the  same  liberty  with  you  ?  " 

"I  am  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  province;  I  accept  terms, 
but  I  do  not  dictate  them,"  Eleanor  said.  She  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  exercising  great  forbearance,  and  she  pitied 
herself  exceedingly,  presently,  when  she  felt  the  hot  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes  as  she  waited  for  her  father  and  his  wife  to  reappear.  And 
we  will  no  doubt  all  agree  with  her  that  it  was  hard. 

She  was  dashing  off  a  brilliant,  noisy  overture,  which  we  have 
known  her  to  make  use  of  before  as  an  escape-valve,  when  Mrs. 
Wilford  came  smiling  in,  and  stood  beside  her  listening. 

"  Do  you  play?  "  Miss  Wilford  inquired  politely. 

"  You  would  hardly  call  it  playing  —  never  anything  but  dance- 
music.  I  used  to  play  almost  every  evening  for  the  children  to  dance. 
Aunt  Emma  showed  them  the  figures." 

It  was  incidentally,  as  in  this  instance,  Eleanor  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Wilford's  previous  life.  She  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  had  been  adopted  by  an  uncle  into  his 
already  large  family  of  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Wilford  had  a  way  of 
always  alluding  to  her  past,  to  her  uncle,  aunt,  cousins,  to  Mary  this 
one,  Sophy  the  other,  as  though  they  were  all  historical  characters 
well  known  to  fame.  She  was  constitutionally  confidential  and  com- 
municative. Eleanor  secretly  curled  her  lip  at  this  trait,  after  her 
prevailing  habit.     She  regarded  it  as  a  token  of  a  weak  nature. 

Perhaps  little  Mrs.  Wilford  was  weak,  but  she  was  one  of  the  most 
sunshiny,  even-tempered  little  women  in  the  world.  She  stood  in 
great  awe  of  Eleanor  from  the  very  first,  and  made  quite  a  point  of 
propitiating  her  and  keeping  in  her  good  graces.  And  besides 
standing  in  awe  of  her  she  admired  her  extremely.  She  was  ex- 
cessively like  her  father,  and  prepossessed  the  little  wife  in  her 
step-daughter's  favor  from  the  very  outset.  Mr.  Wilford  had  been 
—  shall  I  say  politic  or  generous?  He  had  left  his  daughter  to 
speak  for  herself.  He  had  determined  that  Nannie  should  learn 
the  best  and  worst  of*  Eleanor  from  the  fountain-head. 

Meantime  Eleanor  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  marry. 
She  might  have  married  before  this  had  she  chosen,  but  she  was 
ambitious,  and  she  had  waited  for  the  better  fish  in  the  sea  than  those 
which  had  hitherto  come  to  her  net.  She  put  all  softer  considerations 
out  of  the  question.     To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  not  much  given  to 
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softer  considerations.  Marriage  to  her  meant  bettering  her  condition. 
Hitherto  this  would  have  been  no  very  easy  matter  ;  as  mistress  of 
Myrtle  Bank  and  her  father's  heiress  she  was  exceptionally  well-off, 
but  things  had  changed  now.  She  would  be  less  exacting.  She 
longed  to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  where  she  could  have  undisputed 
sway.     She  was  only  living  a  life  of  endurance  at  present. 

Fortunately  for  her  determination  she  had  an  admirer — a  young 
man  who  considered  that  she  was  a  very  fine  woman  to  begin  with, 
and  who  had,  besides,  matrimonial  views  somewhat  similar  to  her 
own.  He  also  was'  ambitious  of  bettering  his  condition.  Six  months 
ago  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  persuade  Miss  Wilford  to  have  him.  Even  now  that  her  father 
had  married  again  he  looked  upon  the  alliance  with  great  favor.  He 
had  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  Miss  Wilford  had  inher- 
ited a  very  comfortable  little  fortune  from  her  own  mother,  which  in 
fact  was  the  case.  So  one  afternoon  Mr.  Walter  Dodd  rode  over  to 
Myrtle  Bank  from  the  neighboring  town,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
practising  law,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  his  suit  should  fortune 
favor  him.  It  was  October,  and  the  world  was  steeped  in  gorgeou.s 
coloring,  bathed  in  clear  cool  air.  Mr.  Dodd  was  human  ;  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  although  possibly  he  was 
not  aware  that  such  was  the  case.  His  spirits  rose,  and  when  Miss 
W'ilford  arose  from  the  rustic  chair  on  the  gallery  where  she  had 
been  sitting  reading  a  novel,  and  came  forward  to  receive  him,  he 
told  himself  that  he  would  be  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world 
if  he  succeeded  in  winning  this  handsome,  gracious,  superior  girl. 

So  when,  after  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  subject  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  endeavoring  to  put  the  question  in  an  unhackneyed  form, 
Mr.  Dodd  finally  descended  to  the  merest  commonplace  and  said,  "  It 
would  make  me  very  happy  if  you  would  marry  me.  Miss  Eleanor," 
Miss  Eleanor  hesitated,  but  replied  with  an  embarrassed  little  laugh  : 
"  Then  I  suppose  1  shall  have  to  make  you  happy."  And  so  the 
matter  was  settled. 

Afterwards,  when  he  had  cantered  off  again,  Miss  Eleanor  went 
upstairs  to  her  room,  and  threw  her  hair-pins  and  ring-receivers  and 
other  toilette  knick-knacks  around,  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  for 
which  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to  account,  as  she  smoothed  her 
ruffled  plumes  before  dinner.  It  was  all  so  stupid  and  commonplace. 
She,  Eleanor  Wilford,  who  in  point  of  fact  had  always  considered 
herself  head  and  shoulders  above  her  neighbors,  figuratively  as  well 
as  literally,  was  going  to  settle  down  in  a  dull,  humdrum  way  just 
like  any  one  else.  Mrs.  Dodd  !  Good  gracious,  what  a  name  !  She 
regretted  for  full  ten  minutes  that  she  had  signified  her  assent  to  Mr. 
Walter  Dodd,  until  she  recalled  the  present  condition  of  domestic 
affairs.  She  must  marry  ;  her  father  had  driven  her  to  it ;  he  and 
that  tiresome  little  wife  of  his.  Then  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  she 
composed  her  features,  especially  her  lips  into  a  set  smile,  and  trailed 
her  impressive  draperies  down-stairs. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  her  father,  accustomed  to  speak  slightingly 
of  her  admirers,  and  to  have  her  follow  suit,  in  fact  remarked,  as  he 
sipped  his  coffee  :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Mr.  Dodd's 
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courage  or  your  long-suflfering,  Eleanor.  Lovers  certainly  do  not 
follow  the  rule  by  which  water  seeks  its  own  level." 

"  Mr.  Dodd  and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly,"  snapped 
Eleanor. 

"A  more  difficult  feat  for  Mr.  Dodd  than  for  yourself,"  blandly. 

"  Your  encouragement  is  so  cordial  that  I  feel  emboldened  to 
hasten  the  disclosure  I  was  about  to  make.  Mr.  Dodd  has  asked 
me  to  marrv  him,  and  I  have  accepted  him." 

"  Phew— w  !  " 

"Oh,  Eleanor,  really  V  thus  Mrs.  Wilford. 

"Yes.     Marriages  of  convenience  appear  to  be  in  the  ascendant." 

Mr.  Wilford  pushed  back  his  chair.  He  did  not  desire  to  have 
Eleanor's  batteries  directed  upon  Nannie  ;  he  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  his  daughter's  tongue.  "You  are  old  enough,  certainly,  to  know 
your  own  mind;  and  1  should  never  interfere  with  a  deliberate  choice 
of  yours,  unless  for  very  grave  reasons.  You  should  be  the  best  judge 
as  to  the  kind  of  man  you  require  as  a  partner  for  life." 

"  I  don't  profess  to  have  made  a  free  choice.  You  have  made  my 
home  wretched.     There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do." 

If  Eleanor  had  hoped  to  wound  her  father's  wife  by  this  speech, 
she  succeeded  thoroughly.  As  her  own  flashing,  angry  eyes  sought 
Nannie,  she  was  startled  by  the  amount  of  feeling  shown  by  that 
little  won) an.  She  was  usually  pale.  The  color  now  swept  up  into 
her  face  painfully;  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  She  looked 
imploringly  at  Eleanor,  then  at  her  husband  ;  but  she  possessed  that 
rarest  feminine  gift  and  grace,  the  art  of  holding  her  tongue.  She 
stooped  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief  which  had  fallen,  and  then  she 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  1  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  Mr.  Wilford  said,  passionately.  "  Marry 
whom  you  please  and  when  you  please,  as  long  as  you  leave  me  and 
mine  in  peace."     And  he  followed  his  wife. 

After  which  outbreak  Miss  Wilford  was  more  reconciled  to  her 
contemplated  alliance.  She  longed  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
which  it  seemed  to  her  was  gaining  upon  her  day  by  day.  She 
agreed  to  be  married  early  in  the  winter.  During  the  interval.  Myrtle 
Bank  was  not  the  pleasantest  abode  in  the  world  ;  there  was  perpetu- 
ally the  sensation  of  — 

"  A  passing  cloud  that  left  a  sense  of  thunder." 

It  required  all  Mrs.  Wilford's  tact  and  forbearance  to  prevent  the 
daily  jarrings  of  Eleanor  and  her  father  from  ripening  into  a  serious 
quarrel.  But  I  fancy  that  in  the  end  Mr.  Wilford  would  have  been 
less  embittered  against  his  daughter  had  he  "had  it  out"  with  her, 
instead  of  constantly  bottling  up  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 

It  may  be  that  Mi".  Wilford  was  pettish  and  irritable  through  ill- 
health  at  this  period.  He  had  all  his  life  been  a  man  of  books,  a 
man  who  had  robbed  the  night  of  hours  for  study,  and  who  was  now 
beginning  to  pay  the  penalty  by  an  overwrought  nervous  excitability 
that  was  as  distressing  to  those  around  iiim  as  to  himself.  Poor 
little  Mrs.  Wilford  proved  herself  "a  ministering  angel  now."  If  her 
husband   had  loved  her  before  for  twenty  quaint  little  housewifely 
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ways,  for  her  sunny  temper  and  cheerful  disposition,  he  found  now 
fresh  cause  each  day  of  admiration  in  her  unvarying  equanimity,  her 
cheerful  courage,  her  fortitude,  as  day  by  day  he  developed  into  a 
hopeless  invalid. 

Poor  Nannie !  it  was  almost  with  remorse  that  she  thus  spent 
herself  for  the  man  she  had  married.  Her  own  heart  knew,  and  but 
One  other,  with  what  misgivings  she  had  married  him  at  all.  Eleanor's 
envenomed  shaft  had  struck  deep  when  she  had  spoken  of  marriages 
of  convenience.  Such  had  been  Nannie's.  She  had  married  for  a 
home,  for  a  maintenance.  She  was  anxious  to  relieve  her  uncle  of 
the  burden  of  her  support ;  and  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
work.  What  else  was  left  for  her  to  do?  Her  Aunt  Emma  also  had 
talked  her  into  it ;  and  she  had  consented,  although  sorely  against 
the  promptings  of  her  better  nature.  And  deep  down  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  was  a  passionate  misgiving  —  since  even  this  quiet  little 
brown-eyed  woman's  soul  had  a  passionate  nerve  to  it  —  that  she  had 
wronged  her  husband  in  marrying  him,  wronged  herself,  wronged  the 
ideal  that  had  been  revealed  to  her  of  goodness  and  truth.  Hence 
she  threw  herself  into  the  service  of  the  peevish,  nervous  man  she 
had  given  herself  to,  with  a  sense  of  relief  at  its  being  possible  in 
some  way  to  expiate  her  error.  She  was  easier,  happier,  than  if  she 
had  been  called  upon  really  to  be  at  ease  and  happy.  And  Mr. 
Wilford,  without  guessing  in  the  least  her  self-torments  and  her 
struggles,  loved  her  devotedly,  and  compared  her  life  to  the  blooming 
of  a  pansy  or  the  falling  of  the  dew.' 

One  night  in  November,  Mr.  Dodd  having  just  taken  his  departure, 
Eleanor,  after  wandering  disconsolately  up  and  down  the  spacious, 
handsome  rooms,  decided  that  she  would  go  upstairs  and  write  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  her  dressmaker.  Neither  her  father  nor 
Nannie  had  been  down  stairs  since  dinner.  Nannie's  crimson  sitting- 
room  had  been  Mr.  Wilford's  favorite  evening-room  of  late  ;  and  he 
was  at  this  moment  lying  ba,ck  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  drawn  up  close 
to  the  glowing  coal-fire,  talking  to  his  little  wife,  who  was  seated 
beside  him  on  a  low  ottoman,  both  her  small  hands  spread  out  be- 
tween her  face  and  the  fire,  which  nevertheless  was  toasting  it  a  pale 
brown,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brought  out  the  pretty  red  tints  in  her 
hair  and  eyes.  Mr.  Wilford  was  talking  of  the  future.  He  had 
nerved  himself  to  do  so,  because  he  had  insisted  upon  learning  from 
the  doctor  exactly  how  precarious  was  his  present  state  of  health. 
As  Eleanor  came  up  the  stairway,  silently,  since  the  moss-soft  winter 
carpeting  had  been  put  down,  she  heard  her  father's  voice  say: 

"  No  —  in  no  event  is  Eleanor  to  have  Myrtle  Bank  ;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  that.  She  is  provided  for ;  she  has  her  own  fortune. 
What  I  leave,  I  leave  to  you,  my  darling.  And  I  mean  to  lose  no 
time  in  seeing  a  lawyer  about  it.     I  shall  send  for  Exhibit  to-morrow." 

Perhaps  if  a  good  angel  had  stirred  the  depths  of  Eleanor's  beating 
heart  at  that  moment,  as  she  stood  outside  the  door,  he  would  have 
shown  that  grief  and  shame  at  being  thus  cast  out  of  her  father's 
heart  struggled  for  the  mastery  with  anger  and  indignation.  But  the 
clenched  hand,  the  knitted  brow,  the  scornful  lip,  were  eloquent  of 
the  baser  feelings.     She  flung  into  the  room,  quivering  with  rage. 
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"  Why  do  you  not  sit  with  closed  doors,  you  and  Nannie  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  tones  of  suppressed  passion.  "And  let  Nannie  keep  Myrtle  Bank 
and  weleome.  You  owe  it  to  her.  You  have  no  right  to  keep  back 
the  price  from  her  for  which  you  bought  her,"  And  she  turned  and 
went. 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  "scoriae  rivers  that  rolled,"  she  made  a 
remarkably  handsome  and  stylish  bride  when  she  became  Mrs.  Dodd 
three  or  four  weeks  later,  and  no  one  guessed  what  volcanic  eruptions 
had  shaken  the  stately  mansion,  who  were  present  at  the  wedding- 
feast  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "wedding-guests"  condoled  with  Mr. 
Wilford  upon  losing  his  daughter,  and  with  Mrs.  Wilford  upon  losing 
her  companion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilford  behaved  with  perfect  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  and  smiled  and  smiled  and  were  villains  —  that 
is,  if  it  be  villany  to  cloak  a  disreputable  secret  from  the  public  gaze. 
Miss  Wilford  had  done  her  duty  to  society  and  had  always  been  very 
popular.  Society  in  return  gave  her  a  great  many  wedding-presents, 
and  congratulated  Mr.  Walter  Dodd  warmly,  and  said  what  a  pity  it 
was  there  were  not  more  practical,  sensible  girls  like  Eleanor  Wilford. 

She  went  to  live  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Chadford.  She  carried 
her  energy  and  her  practical  talent  into  her  new  home,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  a  model  and  a  marvel  of  comfort  and  order. 
She  was  reasonably  satisfied  and  contented.  Her  husband  at  least 
came  up  to  her  e.xpectations,  which  had  not  been  lofty.  He  throve 
in  his  own  department  as  she  in  hers  ;  he  was  a  fair  lawyer  and  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  and  for  these  points  of  superiority  he 
commanded  her  respect.  For  his  part,  if  his  eyes  became  open  to 
the  fact  that  a  wife  may  possess  an  enormous  reserve-force  of  self- 
assertion  and  determination  and  arrogance,  which  had  not  been 
guessed  at  in  a  sweetheart,  he  wisely  held  his  peace  on  this  as  on 
other  matters  of  doubtful  issue.  Mr.  Dodd  held  up  his  head  among 
men,  and  was  accounted  a  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  stood  in  no  slight  awe  of  his  handsonie,  imperious 
wife,  who,  moreover,  never  permitted  him  altogether  to  lose  sight  of 
her  condescension  in  having  married  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilford  lingered  on  for  a  year  or  so  longer,  kept  alive  by 
Nannie's  vigilant  care  and  forethought  as  much  as  by  anything  else, 
humanly  speaking.  He  and  she  travelled,  seeking  health  in  change 
of  air  and  scene.  Nannie  tried  to  brighten  and  vary  the  lifa  at 
Myrtle  Bank  itself  for  him,  and  he  himself  was  assured  that  he  was 
transiently  if  not  permanently  improved  by  her  wise  forethought. 
When  his  son  was  born,  he  appeared  to  take  for  a  time  a  fresh  lease 
of  life.  Nannie  herself  believed  that  he  was  getting  well  ;  but  the 
improvement  gave  way  before  the  insidious  advances  of  a  disease 
which  had  not  been  taken  hold  of  in  season. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  at  no.  pains  to  conceal  her  indifference,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  to  her  little  half-brother ;  and  Nannie's  quick  instinct 
having  divined  Eleanor's  feelings  on  the  subject,  she  scrupulously 
kept  little  Roger  out  of  her  sight.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
Eleanor  stated  visits  ;  but  when  the  baby  was  with  her,  the  low 
barouche  with  the  coal-black  horses  and  the  gray  Myrtle  Bank  liv- 
eries never  drew  up  in  front  of  Mrs.  Dodd's  pretty  gabled  cottage. 
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Once,  when  Nannie  was  shopping  in  Chadford,  Eleanor  passed  the 
carriage  and  stopped,  with  her  habitual  set  smile. 

"  Ah,  you  have  your  little  man  with  you.  He  is  you  all  over  again, 
Nannie.  Well  for  your  comfort,  they  say  that  ugly  babies  are  apt  to 
grow  up  handsome.  Very  small  of  his  age,  isn't  he?"  And  Eleanor 
passed  on.  No  one  could  be  more  pointedly  courteous  than  Eleanor 
if  she  chose,  but  she  did  not  always  choose. 

When  Nannie  smiled,  her  brown  eyes  had  a  fashion  of  half  closing, 
perhaps  to  veil  their  merry  twinkle.  She  smiled  now,  as  she  leaned 
over  and  kissed  h6r  baby.     What  did  she  care  for  Eleanor's  malice  ? 

But  one  day  a  hurried  message  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Dodd  that  her 
father  was  dead.  She  was  greatly  shocked.  I  wilt  not  say  what 
pang  was  lent  to  her  grief  by  the  fact  that  she  and  her  father  had 
parted,  if  not  at  variance,  certainly  not  on  cordial  terms.  But  she 
was  not  troubled  long  with  that  "  indigestion  of  the  conscience  " 
which  some  one  has  called  remorse.  She  was  possessed  with  a  lively 
curiosity  to  know  how  her  father  had  left  his  property.  Had  he  ever 
made  that  will  of  which  she  had  once  heard  him  make  mention  to  his 
wife  ? 

Yes,  it  was  found  that  he  had.  He  had  made  it  before  the  birth 
of  his  son,  and  its  provisions  were  somewhat  singular.  In  the  event 
of  his  dying  childless.  Myrtle  Bank  and  all  his  other  property  was  to 
go  to  his  wife.  Should  he  have  children,  Myrtle  Bank  was  to  go  to 
them,  although  his  wife  was  to  have  a  life-interest  therein  ;  besides 
this,  other  property  was  secured  to  her,  valued  at  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  As  the  event  had  proved,  little  Roger  inherited  his  father's 
fortune,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  assigned  to  his  mother.  Myrtle 
Bank  included  three  valuable  farms. 

Mrs.  Dodd  was  bitterly,  unreasonably  disappointed.  This  was  all 
precisely  as  one  would  have  expected,  and  yet  she  considered  herself 
ill-used  and  outraged.  Then  was  another  will  also  found,  drawn  up 
in  due  form,  but  not  signed,  in  which  Mr.  Wilford  had  left  all  his 
property  unreservedly  to  his  wife  in  the  event  of  Roger's  death.  But 
he  had  died  before  this  had  been  testified  to.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
artful  creature  insisted  upon  his  writing  it,"  Eleanor  said  to  her  hus- 
band — "  grasping  little  miser  !  " 

"I  think  you  do  her  injustice,"  began  Mr.  Dodd,  unwisely.  How- 
ever, he  was  warned  by  an  unfailing  storm-signal :  his  wife  began  to 
tap  her  slender  foot.  He  drew  in  his  colors.  "Well,  well  —  of  course 
you  know  her  better  then  I  do." 

Thunder-clap  number  one.  Mr.  Wilford  had  not  been  dead  a 
month  before  a  financial  crisis  swept  over  the  country,  which  resulted 
in  thunder-clap  number  two.  Nannie's  private  fortune  was  swept 
away  in  the  wreck  of  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  Railroad  enterprise, 
engulfing  as  it  did  banks  and  corporations  in  which  Mr.  Wilford 
had  implicitly  trusted.  Not  that  the  poor  little  widow  cared  much, 
or  in  truth  realised  her  loss.  She  was  besides  a  rich  woman  still. 
What  more  could  Roger  and  she  want  than  Myrtle  Bank  and  its 
fertile  acres  ?  To  be  sure,  she  must  curtail  her  expenses,  retrench 
here  and  there  ;  but  the  Wilfords  had  always  lived  so  lavishly  and 
extravagantly  that  retrenchment  did  not  mean  exactly  economy.    She 
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was  about  coming  to  an  understanding  with  her  lawyers  and  agents, 
when  the  crowning  misfortune  of  this  crisis  befell  her.  Her  baby 
died. 

I  pass  ov'^er  her  grief,  which  was  the  keenest,  the  most  searching 
she  could  have  been  called  upon  to  sustain.  Crushed  to  the  earth 
beneath  its  weight,  desolate  and  bereaved  to  the  verge  of  despair,  all 
worldly  losses  and  chances  and  changes  were  clean  forgotten  by  her. 
She  sat  in  the  great  lonely  rooms  of  Myrtle  Bank  as  in  a  stupor  ;  she 
wandered  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  in  her  black  dress  and  with  her 
white  set  face,  until  even  Eleanor  must  have  pitied  her ;  although  her 
pity  must  have  been  but  vague,  since  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  solve  the  secret  of  such  a  grief. 

When  they  —  the  lawyers  —  came  to  her  and  told  her  what  would 
be  the  outward  and  immediate  result  of  her  baby's  death  to  her,  she 
accepted  it  with  utter  composure. 

"  She  had  looked  in  the  eyes  of  her  deepest  despair, 
And  she  had  said  her  most  desperate  prayer  : 
The  dead  were  dead — " 

Whatever  else  happened  to  her,  the  grass  would  still  grow  on  over 
one  little  grave. 

Moreover,  this  little  wo  .  had  an  overstrained,  exaggerated  con- 
ception of  right  and  wrt  ,  ;  or  so  some  of  us  would  have  thought. 
She  realised  as  distinctly  now  as  she  had  done  in  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  how  she  had  failed  in  marrying  Mr.  Wilford.  If  her  influ- 
ence had  availed,  he  would  never  have  left  Myrtle  Bank  to  her.  She 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  inheriting  it ;  and  when  the  lawyers 
told  her  that  by  the  terms  of  her  husband's  hastily  written  and 
executed  will  Myrtle  Bank  must  now  pass  to  Eleanor  Dodd,  she  felt 
almost  relieved  —  the  price  of  an  error  had  been  lifted  from  her 
hands.     It  was  as  though  she  were   released  from    paying  a  penalty. 

Had  Eleanor  possessed  a  confidant,  which  she  did  not,  she  would 
have  expressed  her  surprise,  I  am  sure,  at  the  composure  with  which 
Mrs.  Wilford  accepted  her  reverse  of  fortune.  Eleanor  was,  in  truth, 
not  only  surprised  but  puzzled.  She  had  always  thought  and  spoken 
slightingly  of  Nannie  as  a  weak  little  thing.  Like  many  another,  she 
could  not   take  in   the  native  strength  which  lies  in  simple  goodness. 

Nannie  began  to  look  about  the  world  now  for  work  for  her  hands 
to  find  to  do.  Three  years  ago  it  had  seemed  a  hard  thing  for  her  to 
go  to  work  ;  but  she  was  then  a  mere  child,  brought  up  superficially 
both  as  to  the  education  of  her  mind  and  character.  Since  then  she 
had  been  in  a  training-school.  She  was  almost  glad  of  the  necessity 
for  exertion  now  ;  she  would  have  the  less  time  for  grief.  Also,  three 
years  ago  her  range  of  acquirements  was  exceedingly  limited  ;  but 
she  had  been  reading  a'nd  studying  with  her  husband  until  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  knowledge  of  what  is  usually  called  for  in  a  teacher. 
To  her  great  joy,  she  received  not  only  one  offer  of  a  situation,  but 
two. 

The  first  was  advantageous  in  every  respect,  but  she  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  home  and  go  among  strangers  —  home  standing  for  the 
latitude  where  she  had  been  brought  up.     The  other  offer  was  from 
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her  Aunt  Emma.  There  were  three  little  girls  now  who  required  to 
be  taught :  would  Nannie  come  back  to  them  and  undertake  their 
education?  Nannie  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  a  large 
salary  on  the  one  hand  and  her  little  cousins'  clinging  arms  on  the 
other.  She  gratefully  packed  her  trunk,  and  returned  to  her  uncle's 
house,  wearing  her  widow's  weeds,  quieter  and  graver  than  it  could 
ever  have  seemed  possible  she  could  become  ;  and  with  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  of  mistakes  and  tears,  between  her  and  the  careless  past  when 
she  had  been  "one  of  the  children."  She  never  knew  how  much  she 
had  dreaded  striking  out  for  herself  until  the  necessity  for  it  was  re- 
moved. It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  that  the  wind  is  in- 
variably tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  that  to  such  gentle  little  women 
as  Nannie  Wilford  life  always  discovers  a  work  to  be  done  by  the  fire- 
side of  home,  kept  bright  by  just  such  active  little  hands. 

So  her  grand  home  and  her  liveried  servants  and  her  carriage  and 
horses  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  Eleanor  her  step-daughter 
reigned  in  her  stead.  You  may  be  sure  she  reigned  right  royally  too. 
Myrtle  Bank  became  a  centre.  Mrs.  Dodd  had  it  all  her  own  way 
now.  She  had  never  been  able  to  turn  her  father  round  her  finger, 
but  she  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  successfully  accomplishing  this 
feat  with  her  husband.  I  think  that  upon  the  whole  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  lot.  His  social  position  had  been  steadily  improving 
since  his  marriage  ;  he  was  making  money,  mainly  through  judicious 
use  of  what  his  wife  had  brought,  him.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
willing  to  let  Eleanor  have  her  own  way. 

He  had  had  his  misgivings  about  taking  advantage  of  a  legal 
quibble  and  consenting  to  take  Myrtle  Bank  at  all  ;  but  Eleanor  had 
fought  his  scruples  manfully. 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
your  father's  wishes,"  he  told  her. 

"  I  am  aware  of  no  such  thing.  I  am  carrying  out  the  terms  of  his 
own  last  will  and  testament." 

"  No,  not  his  last.  To  my  mind  his  unsigned  will  is  the  one  that  is 
binding  upon  you  ;  that  expresses  his  final  wishes." 

"  Then  why  didn't  he  sign  it?" 

"  Why  will  you  stop  breathing  one  of  these  days  ?  " 

"I  declare  it  is  a  shame  !  I  believe  you  would  a  great  deal  rather 
see  that  stupid  little  chit  of  a  wife  of  his  mistress  of  Myrtle  Bank  than 
your  own  wife." 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  believe  that  I  would." 

"  Oh  well  —  she  is  precisely  the  kind  of  artful,  designing,  catty 
woman  that  men  always  are  foojish  about.  I  have  always  thought 
you  had  a  fancy  for  her." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Dodd  expostulated.  "  You  know  very 
well  that  I  have  never  admired  any  one  but  you."  Thus  the  only 
result  of  his  efforts  at  reasoning  with  his  wife  was  a  descent  into 
personalities.  Eleanor  was  firmly  convinced  of  her  rights,  and  during 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  she  held  firm  possession  of  the  throne  from 
which  she  had  been  temporarily  ejected.  She  prospered.  No 
reverses  of  fortune  befell  her  and  her  husband.  They  laid  land  to 
land   and  field  to  field.     No  poetic  justice  was  ever  dealt  out  to 
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Eleanor  for  her  own  grasping  covetousness.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Heaven  smiled  cordially  upon  her.  And  so  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  did  Heaven  once  smile  down  upon  a  people,  the 
request  of  whose  lips  He  granted,  but  at  the  same  time  He  sent 
leanness  into  their  souls. 

Eleanor  and  Nannie  drifted  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  though 
they  had  never  exercised  a  most  potent  influence  upon  each  other's 
destinies.  Nannie  gradually  outgrew  the  first  keen  edge  of  her  grief 
and  loneliness.  She  was  young  ;  little  by  little  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  life  came  back  to  her.  The  color  found  its  way  back  to  her 
cheeks  ;  the  laugh  even  struggled  back  to  her  mouth,  finally  to  her 
eyes. 

Years  ago  —  not  so  many  as  an  arithmetical  detail,  but  centuries 
as  a  matter  of  emotion  —  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  accept 
Mr.  Wilford,  she  had  stolen  upstairs  to  her  little  room  in  the  third 
story  of  her  uncle's  house,  and  had  sat  down  in  front  of  her  desk 
and  cried  and  cried.  The  desk  was  a  large  old-fashioned  rose-wood 
one  that  had  belonged  to  her  mother.  She  opened  it  presently  and 
took  out  a  bundle  tied  with  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon.  Only  a  small 
package  at  that.  Two  or  three  notes  of  invitation:  "Dear  Miss 
Nannie,  will  you  go  with  me  to-morrow  evening  to  hear  Fanny  Kemble 
read?" — or,  "Dear  Miss  Nannie,  will  you  drive  out  with  me  to  the 
Park  to-morrow  evening?"  One  was  about  a  book  which  she  had 
lent  to  this  friend  of  hers,  and  which  he  returned  with  a  page  or  so 
of  comment.  Not  love-letters,  you  will  observe  ;  and  yet  the  girl 
cries  afresh  over  them,  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  And 
presently  she  takes  out  of  the  plain  gold  locket  around  her  neck,  one 
side  of  which  holds  a  bit  of  bright  brown  hair,  her  mother's,  a  little 
photograph.  A  young  man's  picture  —  so  there  you  have  her  ro- 
mance. 

She  laid  the  notes  and  the  picture  in  her  open  grate,  and  kneeling 
down  before  it,  she  set  fire  to  the  little  pile.  With  clasped  hands 
she  saw  it  consumed  to  ashes,  then  she  rose  with  a  little  sigh.  She 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  she  must  have  no  sentimental  memories. 
Besides,  had  George  Ankawr  ever  told  her  that  he  cared  for  her? 
Perhaps  she  shou-ld  make  it  her  pride  to  try  to  forget  him.  But  in 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  knew  that  he  did  care  for  her,  and  that 
the  only  reason  he  had  not  told  her  so  was  that  he  was  about  to  go 
off  on  a  long  cruise,  and  that  he  would  not  ask  her  to  enter  upon  a 
long,  indefinite  engagement. 

When  that  long  cruise  came  to  an  end  he  hurried  home,  hurried 
to  Nannie  Stille,  and  found  her  married.  So  he  had  been  a  vain  fool 
and  she  had  never  given  him  a  second  thought.  He  applied  for 
sea-orders  once  more,  and  at  the  end  of  another  three  years  he  drifted 
back  again  to  the  place  where  Nannie's  brown  eyes  had  first  won  his 
heart. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  story.  Did  not  I  say  her  eyes 
had  learned  to  smile  once  more? 
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ORATIONS    AT   THE   UNVEILING   OF   THE   STATUE   OF 
STONEWALL   JACKSON. 

Richmond,  Oct.  261  1875. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers,  in  a  form  in  which 
tliey  may  be  preserved,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
correct  copies  of  the  eloquent  addresses  of  Gov.  Kemper  and  Dr. 
Hoge  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned. 

Gov.  Kemper's  Address. 

My  Countrymen: — The  oldest  of  the  States  has  called  together 
this  great  concourse  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  with  honored 
representatives  of  both  the  late  contending  sections  of  our  common 
country.'  On  this-  day,  abounding  with  stern  memories  of  the  past 
and  great  auguries  of  the  future,  I  come  to  greet  you  ;  and,  in  the 
name  and  by  authority  of  Virginia,  I  bid  you  all  and  each  welcome, 
a  heart-warm  welcome,  to  her  Capitol. 

With  a  mother's  tears  and  love,  with  ceremonies  to  be  chronicled 
in  her  archives  and  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  Common- 
wealth this  day  emblazons  the  virtu'es,  and  consecrates  in  enduring 
bronze  the  image  of  her  mighty  dead.  Not  for  herself  alone,  but 
for  the  sister  States  whose  sons  he  led  in  war,  Virginia  accepts,  and 
she  will  proudly  preserve,  the  sacred  trust  now  consigned  to  her 
perpetual  custody.  Not  for  the  Southern  people  only,  but  for  every 
citizen  of  whatever  section  of  the  American  Republic,  this  tribute  to 
illustrious  virtue  and  genius  is  transmitted  to  the  coming  ages,  to  be 
cherished,  as  it  will  be,  with  national  pride  as  one  of  the  noblest 
memorials  of  a  common  heritage  of  glory.  Nay,  in  every  country 
and  for  all  mankind  Stonewall  Jackson's  career  of  unconscious 
heroism  will  go  down  as  an  inspiration,  teaching  the  power  of  courage, 
and  conscience,  and  faith,  directed  to  the  glory  of  God. 

As  this  tribute  has  sprung  from  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
kindred  hearts  in  another  continent  ;  as  the  eyes  of  Christendom 
have  been  turned  to  behold  the  achievements  of  the  man  ;  so  will 
the  heroic  life  here  enshrined  radiate  back,  to  the  remotest  bounds 
of  the  world,  the  lessons  its  example  has  taught. 

It  speaks  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  and,  reviving  no 
animosities  of  the  bloody  past,  it*  commands  their  respect  for  the 
valor,  the  manhood,  the  integrity,  and  honor  of  the  people  of  whom 
this  Christian  warrior  was  a  representative  type  and  champion. 

It  speaks  to  our  stricken  brethren  of  the  South,  bringing  back  his 
sublime  simplicity  and  faith,  his  knightly  and  incorruptible  fidelity 
to  each  engagement  of  duty  ;  and  it  stands  an  enduring  admonition 
and  guarantee,  that  sooner  shall  the  sun  reverse  its  course  in  the 
heavens  than  HIS  comrades  and  his  compatriot  people  shall  prove 
recreant  to  the  parole  and  contract  of  honor  which  binds  them,  in 
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the  fealty  of  freemen,  to  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  the  States. 
It  speaks  with  equal  voice  to  every  portion  of  the  reunited  common 
country,  warning  all  that  impartial  justice  and  impartial  right,  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South,  are  the  only  pillars  on  which  the  arch  of  the 
Federal  Union  can  securely  rest. 

It  represents  that  unbought  spirit  of  honor  which  prefers  death  to 
degradation,  and  more  feels  a  stain  than  a  wound  ;  which  is  the 
stern  nurse  of  freemen,  the  avenging  genius  of  liberty,  and  which 
teaches  and  proclaims  that  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  is  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the  government. 

,It  stands  forth  a  mute  protest  before  the  world  against  that  rule 
of  tyrants  which,  wanting  faith  in  the  instincts  of  honor,  would 
distrust  and  degrade  a  brave  and  proud  but  unfortunate  people  ; 
which  would  bid  them  repent,  in  order  to  be  forgiven,  of  such  deeds 
and  achievements  as  heroes  rejoice  to  perform,  and  such  as  the 
admiration  of  mankind  in  every  age  has  covered  with  glory. 

Let  the  spirit  and  design  with  which  we  erect  this  memorial  to-day, 
admonish  our  whole  country  that  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the 
States  must  come,  and,  so  far  as  honorably  in  us  lies,  shall  come  ;  but 
that  its  work  will  never  be  complete  until  the  equal  honor  and  equal 
liberties  of  each  section  shall  be  acknowledged,  vindicated,  and 
maintained  by  both.  We  have  buried  the  strifes  and  passions  of  the 
past;  we  now  perpetuate  impartial  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  and, 
stooping  to  resent  no  criticism,  we  stand  with  composure  and  trust, 
ready  to  greet  every  token  of  just  and  constitutional  pacification. 

Then  let  this  statue  endure,  attesting  to  the  world  for  us  and  our 
children,  honor,  homage,  reverence  for  the  heroism  of  our  past,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  knightliest  fidelity  to  our  obligations  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

Let  it  endure  as  a  symbol  of  the  respect  which  both  the  sections 
will  accord  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  each,  signifying,  not  that  either 
will  ever  be  prepared  to  apologise  to  the  other,  but  that,  while  calmly 
differing  as  to  the  past,  neither  will  defile  its  record,  each  will  assert 
its  manhood,  its  rectitude  and  honor,  and  both  will  equally  and  jointly 
strive  to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  peace,  the  strength  and  the 
glory,  of  a  common  and  indissoluble  country. 

Let  it  endure  as  a  perpetual  expression  of  that  world-wide  sympathy 
with  true  greatness  which  prompted  so  noble  a  gift  from  Great  Britain 
to  Virginia  ;  and  let  its  preservation  attest  the  gratitude  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  those  great-hearted  gentlemen  of  England  who 
originated  and  procured  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  son. 

Let  this  statue  stand,  with  its  mute  eloquence  to  inspire  our 
children  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  to  maintain  the  prolific  power  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  bringing  forth  men  as  of  old.  Let  Virginia, 
beholding  her  past  in  "the  light  of  this  event,  take  heart  and  rejoice 
in  her  future.  Mother  of  States  and  sages  and  heroes  !  bowed  in 
sorrow,  with  bosom  bruised  and  wounded,  with  garments  rent  and 
rolled  in  blood,  arise  and  dash  away  all  tears  !  No  stain  dims  your 
glittering  escutcheon  !  Let  your  brow  be  lifted  up  with  the  glad 
consciousness  of  unbroken  pride  and  unsullied  honor  !  Demand 
and  resume  complete  possession  of  your  ancient  place  in  the  sister- 
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hood  of  States  ;  and  go  forward  to  the  great  destiny  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  older  and  tlie  later  days,  belongs  to  the  co-sovereign  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  mourning,  it  is  with  the  stern  joy  and  pride  be- 
fitting this  day  of  heroic  memories,  that  I  inaugurate  these  ceremonies 
in  the  name  of  the  people. 

The  eulogist  of  the  dead,  the  orator  of  the  day,  now  claims  your 
attention.  He  needs  no  encomium  from  me.  I  present  him,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Jackson,  the  reverend  man  of  God  —  Moses 

D.  HOGE. 


Oration  by  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  D. 

Were  I  permitted  at  this  moment  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  I 
would  bid  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  announce  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  ;  and  then,  when  with 
hearts  beating  with  commingled  emotions  of  love  and  grief  and 
admiration,  we  had  contemplated  this  last  and  noblest  creation  of  the 
great  sculptor,  the  ceremonies  of  this  august  hour  should  end. 

In  attempting  to  commence  my  oration,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  faltering  words  with  .which  Bossuet  began  his  splendid  eulogy  on 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  Said  he :  "At  the  moment  I  open  my  lips  to 
celebrate  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  I  find  myself 
equally  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of  the  theme  and  the  needless- 
ness  of  the  task.  What  part  of  the  habitable  world  has  not  heard  of 
his  victories  and  the  wonders  of  his  life .''  Everywhere  they  are  re- 
hearsed. His  own  countrymen  in  extolling  them  can  give  no  infor- 
mation even  to  the  stranger.  And  although  I  may  remind  you  of 
them,  yet  everything  I  could  say  would  be  anticipated  by  your 
thoughts,  and  I  should  suffer  the  reproach  of  falling  far  below  them." 

How  true  is  all  this  to-day!  Not  only  is  every  important  event  in 
the  life  of  our  illustrious  chieftain  familiar  to  you  all,  but  what  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  his  example  has  not  already  been  impressively 
enforced  by  those  whose  genius,  patriotism,  and  piety  have  qualified 
them  to  speak  in  terms  worthy  of  their  noble  theme?  And  now  that 
the  statesman  and  soldier,  who  well  represents  the  honor  of  Virginia 
as  its  chief  magistrate,  has  given  his  warm  and  earnest  welcome  to  our 
distinguished  guests  from  other  States  and  from  other  lands  who 
honor  this  occasion  by  their  presence,  I  would  not  venture  to  proceed, 
had  not  the  Commonwealth  laid  on  me  its  command  to  utter  some 
words  of  greeting- to  my  fellow-countrymen,  who  this  day  do  honor  to 
themselves  in  rendering  homage  to  the  memory  of  Virginia's  illus- 
trious son. 

I  cannot  repress  an  emotion  of  awe  as  I  vainly  attempt  to  overlook 
the  mighty  throng,  extending  as  it  does  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
Capitol  grounds,  and  covering  spaces  which  cannot  even  be  reached 
by  the  eye  of  the  speaker.  More  impressive  is  this  assemblage  of 
citizens  and  representatives  from  all  parts  of  our  own  and  of  foreign 
lands,  than  ever  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Alpheus  at  one 
of  the  solemnities  which  united  the  men  of  all  the  Grecian  states  and 
attracted   strangers  from  the   most   distant   countries.      There  was 
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indeed  one  pleasing  feature  in  the  old  Hellenic  festivals.  The  entire 
territory  around  Olympia  was  consecrated  to  peace  during  their  cele- 
bration, and  there  even  enemies  might  meet  as  friends  and  brothers, 
and  in  harmony  rejoice  in  their  ancestral  glories  and  national  renown. 
It  is  so  with  us  to-day.  But  how  deficient  in  moral  interest  was  the 
old  Olympiad,  and  how  wanting  in  one  feature  which  gives  grace  to 
our  solemnity.  No  citizen,  no  stranger,  however  honored,  was  per- 
mitted to  bring  with  him  either  mother,  wife,  or  daughter;  but  here 
to-day  how  many  of  the  noble  women  of  the  land,  of  whom  the  fabled 
Alcestis,  Antigone,  and  Iphigenia  were  but  the  imperfect  types,  lend 
the  charm  of  their  presence  to  the  scene  —  Christian  women  of  a 
nobler  civilisation  than  Pagan  antiquity  even  knew. 

We  have  come  from  the  seashore,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of 
our  South-land,  not  only  to  inaugurate  a  statue,  but  a  new  era  in  our 
history.  Here  on  this  Capitoline  Hill,  on  this  26th  day  of  October, 
1875,  and  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
in  sight  of  that  historic  river  that  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  bore  on  its  bosom  the  bark  freighted  with  the  civilisation  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  on  whose  banks  Powhatan  wielded  his 
sceptre  and  Pocahontas  launched  her  skiff,  under  the  shadow  of  that 
Capitol  whose  foundations  were  laid  before  the  present  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  and  from  which  the  edicts  of  Virginia  went 
forth  over  her  realm  that  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi—  edicts  framed  by  some  of  the  patriots  whose  manly  forms  on 
yonder  monument  still  gather  around  him  whose  name  is  the  purest 
in  human  history  —  we  have  met  to  inaugurate  a  new  Pantheon  to 
the  glory  of  our  common  mother. 

In  the  story  of  the  empires  of  the  earth  some  crisis  often  occurs 
which  develops  the  genius  of  the  era,  and  impresses  an  imperishable 
stamp  on  the  character  of  a  whole  people. 

Such  a  crisis  was  the  Revolution  of  1776,  when  thirteen  thinly- 
settled  and  widely-separated  colonies  dared  to  offer  the  gage  of 
battle  to  the  greatest  military  and  naval  power  on  the  globe. 

The  story  of  that  struggle  is  the  most  familiar  in  American  annals. 
After  innumerable  reverses,  and  incredible  sufferings  and  sacrifices, 
our  fathers  came  forth  from  the  ordeal  victorious.  And  though 
during  the  progress  of  the  strife,  before  calm  reflection  had  quieted 
the  violence  of  inflamed  passion,  they  were  branded  by  opprobrious 
names  and  their  revolt  denounced  as  rebellion  and  treason,  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  the  wisdom,  the  valor  and  the  determination  with 
which  they  vindicated  it,  were  quickly  recognised  and  generously  ac- 
knowledged by  the  bravest  and  purest  of  British  soldiers  and  states- 
men ;  so  that  now,  when  we  seek  the  noblest  eulogies  of  tlie  founders 
of  American  republicanism,  we  find  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
essayists  and  historians  of  the  mother-country.  We  honor  ourselves 
and  do  homage  to  virtue,  when  we  hallow  the  names  of  those  who  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field  achieved  such  victories.  VVe  bequeath 
an  influence  which  will  bless  coming  generations,  when  with  the  brush 
and  the  chisel  we  perpetuate  the  images  of  our  fathers  and  the 
founders  of  the  State.  Already  has  the  noble  office  been  begun. 
Here  on  this  hill  the  forms  of  Washington,  and  Henry,  and  Lewis,  and 
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Mason,  and  Nelson,  and  Jefferson,  and  Marshall,  arrest  our  eyes  and 
make  their  silent  but  salutary  and  stirring  appeals  to  our  hearts.  Nor 
are  these  all  who  merit  eternal  commemoration.  As  I  look  on  that 
monument,  I  miss  James  Madison,  and  others  of  venerable  and  illus- 
trious name.  Let  us  not  cease  cur  patriotic  work  until  we  have 
reared  a  Pantheon  worthy  of  the  undying  glory  of  the  past. 

But  this  day  we  inaugurate  a  new  era.  We  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  Pantheon  in  commemoration  of  our  country's  fame.  We 
come  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  was  the  impersonation  of  our 
Confederate  cause,  and  whose  genius  illumined  the  great  contest 
which  has  recently  ended,  and  which  made  an  epoch  not  only  in  our 
own  history,  but  in  that  of  the  age. 

We  assert  no  monopoly  in  the  glory  of  that  leader.  It  was  his 
happy  lot  to  command,  even  while  he  lived,  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  right-minded  and  right-hearted  men  in  every  part  of  this  land, 
and  in  all  lands.  It  is  now  his  rare  distinction  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  who  most  differed  v;ith  him  on  the  questions  which  lately 
rent  thi.s  republic  in  twain  from  ocean  to  ocean.  From  the  North 
and  from  the  South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  men  have 
gathered  on  these  grounds  to-day,  widely  divergent  in  their  views  on 
social,  political,  and  religious  topics  ;  and  yet  they  find  in  the  attrac- 
tion which  concentrates  their  regard  upon  one  name,  a  place  where 
their  hearts  unexpectedly  touch  each  other  arid  beat  in  strange  unison. 

It  was  this  attractive  moral  excellence  which,  winning  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  brave  and  pure  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
prompted  them  to  enlist  the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors  in  fashioning  the  statue  we  have  met  to  inaugurate  this  day. 

It  is  a  singular  and  striking  illustration  of  the  world-wide  appre- 
ciation of  his  character,  that  the  first  statue  of  Jackson  comes  from 
abroad,  and  that  while  the  monument  to  our  own  Washington,  and 
the  effigies  of  those  who  surround  him,  were  erected  by  order  of  the 
Commonwealth,  this  memorial  is  the  tribute  of  the  admiration  and 
love  of  those  who  never  saw  his  face,  and  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  no  ties  save  those  which  a  common  sympathy  for  exalted  worth 
establishes  between  the  souls  of  magnanimous  and  heroic  men.  We 
accept  this  noble  gift  all  the  more  gratefully  because  it  comes  from 
men  of  kindred  race  and  kindred  heart,  as  the  expression  of  their 
good-will  and  sympathy  for  our  people  as  well  as  of  their  admiration 
for  the  genius  and  character  of  our  illustrious  hero. 

We  accept  it  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  ancient  friendship  which 
existed  in  colonial  times  between  Virginia  and  the  mother-country. 
We  accept  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  incoming  of  British  settlers  to 
our  sparsely  populated  territory,  and  hail  it  as  a  pleasing  omen  for 
the  future  that  the  rebuilding  of  our  shattered  fortunes  should  be 
aided  by  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
Commonwealth.  We  accept  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  peaceful  relations 
which  we  trust  will  ever  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the  confed- 
erated empire  formed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  iirst  memorial  discourse  that  was  delivered  after  his  lamented 
death,  the  question  was  asked,  "  How  did  it  happen  that  a  man  who 
so  recently  was  known  to  but  a  small  circle,  and  to  them  only  as  a 
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laborious,  punctilious,  humble-minded  Professor  in  a  Military  Insti- 
tute, in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  gathered  around  his  name  so  much 
of  the  glory  which  encircles  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  so  much  of 
the  love  that  enshrines  the  memory  of  Washington?"  And  soon 
after,  in  the  memoir  which  will  go  down  to  coming  generations  as  the 
most  faithful  portraiture  of  its  subject  and  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  genius  of  its  author,  the  inquiry  was  resumed,  "  How  is  it  that 
this  man,  of  all  others  least  accustomed  to  exercise  his  own  fancy  or 
address  that  of  others,  has  stimulated  the  imagination  not  only  of  his 
own  countrymen,  but  that  of  the  civilised  world?  How  has  he,  the 
most  unromantic  of  great  men,  become  the  hero  of  a  living  romance, 
the  ideal  of  an  inflamed  fancy,  even  before  his  life  has  been  invested 
with  the  mystery  of  distance?"  From  that  day  to  this,  these  in- 
quiries have  been  propounded  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  interest. 

To  answer  these  questions  will  be  one  object  of  this  discourse  ; 
and  yet  the  public  will  not  expect  me,  in  so  doing,  to  furnish  a  new 
delineation  of  the  life  of  Jackson,  or  a  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  his 
campaigns.  Time  does  not  permit  this,  neither  does  the  occasion 
demand  it.  By  a  brief  series  of  ascending  propositions  do  I  seek  to 
furnish  the  solution.  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  regard  in  which 
the  memory  of  Jackson  is  cherished  — 

ist.  In  the  fact  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  those  heroic  qualities 
which  fit  their  possessor  to  lead  and  command  men,  and  which 
therefore  always  attract  the  admiration,  kindle  the  imagination,  and 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  natural  element  in  humanity  which  constrains  it  to 
honor  that  which  is  strong,  and  adventurous,  and  indomitable.  De- 
cision, fortitude,  inflexibility,  intrepidity,  determination,  when  conse- 
crated to  noble  ends,  and  especially  when  associated  with  a  gentleness 
which  throws  a  softened  charm  over  these  sterner  attributes,  ever 
win  and  lead  captive  the  popular  heart. 

The  masses  who  compose  the  commonalty,  consciously  weak  and 
irresolute,  instinctively  gather  around  the  men  of  loftier  stature  in 
whom  they  find  the  great  forces  wanting  in  themselves,  and  spon- 
taneously follow  tbe  call  of  those  whom  they  think  competent  to 
redress  their  wrongs  and  vindicate  their  rights. 

These  are  the  leaders  who  are  welcomed  by  the  people  with  open 
arms,  and  elevated  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  to  become  the 
regents  of  society  —  to  develop  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  and  to  impress  upon  it  the  noble  image  of  their  own  personality. 

As  discoverers  love  to  trace  great  rivers  to  their  sources,  so  in  our 
studies  of  the  characters  of  those  who  have  filled  large  spaces  in  the 
public  eye,  it  interests  us  to  go  backward  in  search  of  the  rudimentary 
germs  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  great  qualities  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Never  was  the  adage,  "  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,"  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  early  history  of  the  orphan-boy  whose 
name  subsequently  became  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  armies  he  com- 
manded, and  to  the  eleven  sovereign  States  banded  and  battling  to- 
gether for  a  separate  national  life. 
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There  is  no  more  graphic  picture  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  than 
that  of  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  age  of  seven,  lying  on  the  bank  of  a 
rivulet  which  flowed  through  the  broad  lands  which  were  once  the 
property  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  forming  the  resolve  that  all  that 
domain  should  one  day  be  his,  and  never  abandoning  his  purpose 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  stormy  life,  until,  as  the  "  Hastings 
of  Daylesford,"  he  tasted  a  joy  which  his  heart  never  knew  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  millions  over  whom  he  ruled  in  the  Indian  empire. 

But  stranger  still  was  it  to  see  a  pensive,  delicate  orphan-child  of 
the  same  age,  the  inheritor  of  a  feeble  constitution,  yet  with  a  will 
even  more  indomitable  than  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  renouncing  his 
home  with  a  relative,  who,  mistaking  his  disposition,  had  attempted 
to  govern  him  by  force,  and  alone  and  on  foot  performing  a  journey 
of  eighteen  miles  to  the  house  of  another  kinsman,  where  he  suddenly 
presented  himself,  announcing  his  unalterable  resolve  never  to  return 
to  his  former  home  —  a  decision  which  no  remonstrances  or  persua- 
sions could  induce  him  to  revoke  ;  and  stranger  still  to  see  him,  the 
year  after,,  on  a  lonely  island  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  company  with 
another  child  a  few  years  his  senior,  maintaining  himself  by  his  own 
labor,  until  driven  by  malaria  from  the  desolate  spot  where  beneath 
the  dreaiy  forests  and  beside  the  angry  floods  of  the  father  of  waters 
he  had  displayed  the  self-reliance  and  hardihood  of  a  man,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  children  are  ordinarily  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery. 
This  inflexibility  of  purpose  and  defiance  of  hardship  and  danger  in 
the  determination  to  succeed,  was  displayed  in  all  his  subsequent 
career — whether  we  see  him  at  West  Point,  overcoming  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  deficient  preliminary  education  by  a  severity  of  appli- 
cation almost  unparalleled,  in  accordance  with  the  motto  he  inscribed 
in  bold  characters  on  a  page  in  his  common-place  book,  "You  may 
be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be" — or  whether  we  follow  him  through 
the  Mexican  campaign,  winning  his  first  laurels  at  Churubusco,  and  at 
Chapultepec,  where  he  received  his  second  promotion  —  or  whether 
we  accompany  him  to  his  quiet  retreat  in  Lexington,  where,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  filled  the  post  of  Professor  in  the 
Military  Institute,  and  there  affording  a  new  exhibition  of  his  determi- 
nation in  overcoming  obstacles  more  formidable  than  those  encoun- 
teied  in  the  field,  in  the  persistent  discharge  of  every  duty  in  spite  of 
feeble  health  and  threatened  loss  of  sight. 

1  know  of  no  picture  in  his  life  more  impressive  than  that  which 
presents  him  as  he  sat  in  his  study  during  the  still  hours  of  the  nio-ht 
unable  to  use  book  or  lamp  —  with  only  a  mental  view  of  diao-rams 
and  models,  and  the  artificial  signs -required  in  abtruse  calculations 
holding  long  and  intricate  processes  of  mathematical  reasonino-  with 
the  steady  grasp  of  thought,  his  face  turned  to  the  blank,  dark  wall 
until  he  mastered  every  difiiculty  and  made  complete  preparations 
for  the  instructions  of  the  succeeding  day. 

These  years  of  self-discipime  and  selt-enforced  severity  of  reo-imen 
maintained  with  rigid  austerity,  through  >  ears  of  seclusion  from^public 
life,  constituted  the  propitious  season  lor  the  full  maturino-  of  those 
faculties  whose  energy  was  so  soon  to  be  displayed  on  a  field  which 
attracted  tjie  attention  of  the  world. 

45 
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When  his  native  State,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  attitude  of 
magnanimous  mediation  between  the  hostile  sections,  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  the  Union  which  she  had  assisted  in  forming,  and  to 
whose  glory  she  had  made  such  contributions,  was  menaced  by  the 
rod  of  coercion,  and  compelled  to  decide  between  submission  or  sep- 
aration, then  Jackson,  who  would  have  clieerfully  laid  down  his  life 
to  avert  the  disruption,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
political  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  which  commanded 
his  conscientious  assent,  hesitated  no  longer,  but  went  straight  to  his 
decision  as  the  beam  of  light  goes  from  its  God  to  the  object  it 
illumines.  Simultaneously  with  the  striking  of  the  clock  which  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  his  departure  with  his  cadets  for  the  Camp  of 
Instruction  in  this  city,  the  command  to  march  was  given.  Never 
was  there  a  home  dearer  than  his  own  ;  but  he  left  it,  never  again  to 
cross  its  threshold.  From  that  time,  as  we  are  told,  he  never  asked 
nor  received  a  furlough  —  was  never  absent  from  duty  for  a  day, 
whether  sick  or  well,  and  never  slept  one  night  outside  the  lines  of 
his  own  command.  And  passing  over  a  thousand  occasions  which 
the  war  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  his  unconquerable  will,  there  is 
something  impressive  in  the  fact  that  in  the  very  last  order  which 
ever  fell  from  his  lips,  was  a  revelation  of  its  unabated  force.  After 
he  had  received  his  fatal  wound,  while  pale  with  anguish,  and  faint 
with  loss  of  blood,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  his  generals  that  the 
men  under  his  command  had  been  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
he  feared  he  could  not  hold  his  ground,  the  voice  which  was  growing 
tremulous  and  low,  thrilled  the  heart  of  that  officer  with  the  old 
authoritative  tone,  as  he  uttered  his  final  order,  "  General,  you  7nust 
keep  your  men  together  and  hold  your  ground.' 

These  were  the  elements  which  shaped  Jackson's  distinctive  char- 
acteristics as  a  soldier  and  commander  which  may  be  most  concisely 
stated  :  a  natural  genius  for  the  art  of  war,  without  which  no  profes- 
sional training  will  ever  develop  the  highest  order  of  military  talent ; 
a  power  of  abstraction  and  self-concentration  which  enabled  him  to 
determine  every  proper  combination  and  disposition  of  his  forces, 
without  the  slightest  mental  confusion  —  even  in  those  supreme  mo- 
ments when  his  face  and  form  underwent  a  sort  of  transfiguration 
amid  the  flame  and  thunder  of  battle ;  a  conviction  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  aggressive  over  defensive  warfare  in  elevating  the  courage 
of  his  own  men  and  in  depressing  that  of  the  enemy;  an  almost  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  an  imniediate  per- 
ception of  the  time  to  strike  the  most  stunning  blow,  from  the  most 
unlooked-for  quarter  ;  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  following  every 
such  blow  with  another,  and  more  terrible,  so  as  to  make  every  suc- 
cess a  victory,  and  every  victory  so  complete  as  to  compel  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  wal". 

In  the  county  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  this  great  hero  sleeps, 
there  is  a- natural  bridge  of  rock  whose  massive  arch,  fashioned  with 
grace  by  the  hand  of  God,  springs  lightly  toward  the  sky,  spanning  a 
chasm  into  whose  awful  depths  the  beholder  looks  down  bewildered 
and  awe-struck.  That  bridge  is  among  the  cliffs  what  Niagara  is 
among  the  waters  —  a  visible  expression  of  sublimity,  a  glimpse  of 
God's  great  strength  and  power. 
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But  its  grandeur  is  not  diminished  because  tender  vines  clamber 
over  its  gigantic  piers,  or  because  sweet-scented  flowers  nestle  in  its 
crevices  and  warmly  color  its  cold  gray  columns.  Nor  is  the  granite 
strength  of  our  dead  chieftain's  character  weakened  because  in  every 
throb  of  his  heart  there  was  a  pulsation  so  ineffably  and  exquisitely 
tender,  as  to  liken  him,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  to  the  altar 
of  pity  which  ancient  mythology  reared  among  the  shrines  of  strong 
and  avenging  deities. 

This  admirable  commingling  of  strength  and  tenderness  in  his 
nature  is  touchingly  illustrated  by  a  letter,  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public. 

An  officer  under  his  command  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  a  stricken  household.  A  beloved  member  of  his  family  had 
just  died  ;  another  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  applied  for  an  extension 
of  his  furlough.     This  is  the  reply : 

^^  My  dear  Major : — I  have  received  your  sad  letter,  and  wish  I 
could  relieve  your  sorrowing  heart,  but  human  aid  cannot  heal  the 
wound. 

"  From  me  you  have  a  friend's  sympathy,  and  I  wish  the  suffering 
condition  of  our  country  permitted  me  to  show  it.  But  we  must 
think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  see 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  we  transmit  to  them  the  freedom  we  have 
enjoyed.  What  is  life  without  honor  ?  Degradation  is  worse  than 
death.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  at  your  post  immediately. 
Join  me  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Your  sympathising  friend,  Thos.  J.  Jackson." 

Not  only  was  he  sensitive  to  every  touch  of  human  sorrow,  but  no 
man  was  ever  more  susceptible  to  impressions  from  the  physical  world. 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  fragrance  of  clover-fields,  the  tender  streaks  of 
dawn,  the  dewy  brightness  of  the  early  spring,  the  mellow  glories  of 
matured  autumn,  all  by  turns  charmed  and  tranquillised  him.  The  eye 
that  so  often  sent  its  lightning  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  grew  soft  in 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  The  ear  that  thrilled  with  the 
thunder  of  the  cannonade,  drank  in  with  innocent  delight  the  song 
of  birds  and  the  prattle  of  children's  voices.  The  hand  which 
guided  the  rush  of  battle  on  the  plains  of  Manassas  and  the  Malvern 
hills,  was  equally  ready  to  adjust  the  covering  around  the  tender 
frame  of  a  motherless  babe,  when  at  midnight  he  rose  to  see  if  it 
was  comfortable  and  warm,  though  its  own  father  was  a  guest  under 
his  roof.  The  voice  whose  sharp  and  ringing  tones  had  so  often  uttered 
the  command,  "Give  them  the  bayonet  1  "  culled  even  from  foreign 
tongues  terms  of  endearment  for  those  he  loved,  which  his  own 
language  did  not  adequately  supply ;  and  the  man  who  filled  two 
hemispheres  with  the  story  of  his  fame,  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  telling  the  colored  children  of  his  Sabbath-school  the  story 
of  the  Cross. 

2.  Another  explanation  of  the  universal  regard  with  which  his 
memory  is  hallowed,  conducts  to  a  higher  plane,  and  enables  us  to 
contempjate   a   still   nobler  phase  of   his  character.     His  was  the 
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greatness  which  comes  without  being  sought  for  its  own  sake  —  the 
unconscious  greatness  which  results  from  self-sacrifice  and  supreme 
devotion  to  duty.  Duty  is  an  altar  from  which  a  vestal  flame  is  ever 
ascending  to  the  skies,  and  he  who  stands  nearest  that  flame  catches 
most  of  its  radiance,  and  in  that  light  is  himself  made  luminous 
forever. 

Tiie  day  after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  before  the  history 
of  that  victory  had  reached  Lexington  in  authentic  form,  rumor, 
preceding  any  accurate  account  of  that  event,  had  gathered  a  crowd 
around  the  post-office  awaiting  with  intensest  interest  the  opening  of 
the  mail.  In  its  distribution,  the  first  letter  was  handed  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  White.  It  was  from  General  Jackson.  Recognising  at  a  glance 
the  well-known  superscription,  the  Doctor  exclaimed  to  those  around 
him,  "  Now  we  shall  know  all  the  facts." 

This  was  the  bulletin  : 

"  J/j'  dear  Pastor : — In  my  tent  last  night,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
service,  I  remembered  that  I  had  failed  to  send  you  my  contribution 
for  our  colored  Sunday-school.  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for 
that  object,  which  please  acknowledge  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
and  oblige  Yours,  faithfully,  Thos.  J.  Jackson." 

Not  a  word  about  a  conflict  which  electrified  a  nation  !  Not  an 
allusion  to  the  splendid  part  he  had  taken  in  it ;  not  a  reference  to 
himself,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  fatiguing  day's  service. 
And  yet  that  was  the  day  ever  memorable  in  his  history  —  memorable 
;n  all  history — when  he  received  the  name  which  is  destined  to 
supplant  the  name  his  parents  gave  him  —  Stonewall  Jackson. 
When  his  brigade  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  had  for  hours  with- 
stood the  iron  tempest  which  broke  upon  it  without  causing  a 
waver  in  its  line,  and  when  on  his  right,  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  General  Bee  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the 
rush  of  resistless  numbers,  then  was  it  that  the  event  occurred  which 
cannot  be  more  graphically  described  than  in  the  burning  words  of 
his  biographer  : 

"  It  was  then  that  Bee  rode  up  to  Jackson,  and  with  despairing 
bitterness  exclaimed,  '  General,  they  are  beating  us  back.'  'Then,' 
said  Jackson,  calm  and  curt,  '  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet.'  Bee 
, seemed  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  his  determined  will,  and  galloping 
back  to  the  broken  fragments  of  his  overtaxed  command,  exclaimed, 
'  There  is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone  wall.  Rally  behind  the 
Virginians  ! '  At  this  trumpet-call  a  few  score  of  his  men  re-formed 
their  ranks.  Placing  himself  at  the  head,  he  charged  the  dense 
mass  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  moment  fell  dead  with  his  face  to  the 
foe.  From  that  time,  Jackson's  was  known  as  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
—  a  name  henceforth  immortal,  and  belonging  to  all  the  ages;  for 
the  christening  was  baptised  in  the  blood  of  its  author ;  and  that 
wall  of  brave  hearts  was  on  every  battle-field,  a  steadfast  bulwark  of 
their  country." 

The  letter  written  to  his  pastor  in  Lexington  on  the  day  following 
that  battle  gives  the  key-note  to  his  character.     Nor  on  any  occasion 
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was  he  the  herald  of  his  own  fame  ;  never,  save  by  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  did  he  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  that  fame.  Never  did 
he  perform  an  act  for  the  sake  of  what  men  might  say  of  it ;  and  while  he 
felt  all  the  respect  for  public  opinion  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  he 
was  not  thinking  of  What  the  public  verdict  might  be,  but  of  what  it 
was  right  to  do.  The  attainment  of  no  personal  ends  could  satisfy 
aspirations  like  his.  To  ascertain  what  was  true,  to  do  what  was 
best,  to  fill  up  the  narrow  measure  of  life  with  the  largest  possible 
usefulness,  was  his  single-hearted  purpose.  In  such  a  career,  if 
enjoyment  should  come,  or  well-earned  fame,  or  augmented  influence, 
or  the  power  which  accompanies  promotion,  they  must  all  come  as 
incidents  by  the  way,  as  satellites  which  gather  around  a  central  orb, 
and  not  as  the  consummation  toward  which  he  ever  tended.  This 
singleness  of  aim  was  inseparable  from  a  soul  so  sincere.  A  nature 
like  his  was  incapable  of  employing  the  meretricious  aids  by  which 
some  men  seek  to  heighten  or  advance  their  reputation. 

Hence  he  never  affected  mystery.  His  reticence  was  not  the 
assumption  of  impenetrability  of  purpose.  His  reserve  was  not  the 
artifice  of  one  who  seeks  to  awe  by  making  himself  unapproachable. 
He  hedged  himself  about  with  no  barrier  of  exclusiveness.  He 
assumed  no  airs,  of  portentous  dignity.  He  studied  no  dramatic 
effects.  On  the  field,  so  far  from  condescending  to  those  histrionic 
displays  of  person,  or  theatrical  arts  of  speech,  by  which  sonie  com- 
manders have  sought  to  excite  the,  enthusiasm  of  their  armies,  when 
his  troops  caught  the  sight  of  his  faded  uniform  and  sun-burnt  cap, 
and  shook  the  air  with  their  shouts  as  he  rode  along  the  lines,  he 
quickened  his  gallop  and  escaped  from  view.  When  among  the 
mountain  pyramids,  older  than  those  to  which  the  first  Napoleon 
pointed,  he  did  not  remind  his  men  that  the  centuries  were  looking 
down  on  them.  When  on  the  plain,  he  drilled  no  eagles  to  perch  on 
his  banners,  as  the  third  Napoleon  was  said  to  have  done.  But  one 
thing  he  did,  he  impressed  his  men  with  such  an  intense  conviction 
of  his  unselfish  and  supreme  consecration  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
had  perilled  all,  and  so  kindled  them  with  his  own  magnetic  fire,  as 
to  fuse  them  into  one  articulated  body  —  one  heart  throbbing  through 
all  the  members,  one  spirit  animating  the  entire  frame  —  that  heart, 
that  spirit,  his  own.  It  was  his  sublime  indifference  to  personal 
danger,  to  personal  comfort  and  personal  aggrandisement,  that  gave 
him  such  power  over  the  armies  he  commanded,  and  such  a  place  in» 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  true  test  of  attachment  to  any  cause  is  what  one  is  willing  to 
suffer  for  its  advancement,  and  -it  is  the  spectacle  of  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  right  and  true  at  the  cost  of  toil,  and  travail,  and 
blood,  if  need  be,  that  captivates  the  popular  heart  and  calls  forth 
its  admiration  and  sweetest  affection.  He  who  exhibits  most  of  this 
spirit  is  the  man  who  unconsciously  wins  for  himself  enduring  fame. 
When  he  passes  from  earth  to  a  higher  and  diviner  sphere  his  influ- 
ence does  not  perish.  It  is  not  the  transient  brilliance  of  the  meteor, 
but  the  calm  radiance  of  a  star,  whose  light,  undimmed  and  undimin- 
ished, comes  down  to  kindle  all  true  and  brave  souls  through  im- 
measurable time.    Exalted  by  the  disinterested  works  he  has  wrought, 
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by  his  example  he  elevates  others,  and  thus  becomes  the  trellis, 
strong  and  high,  on  which  other  souls  may  stretch  themselves  in  the 
pursuit*  of  whatsoever  is  excellent  in  human  character  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Such  a  man  was  Jackson.  Such  is  the  recognition  of  him  beyond 
the  sea  of  which  this  statue  is  the  token.  Such  is  our  appreciation 
of  his  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  upon  our  undying  love,  in  testimony 
of  which  we  gather  around  this  statue  to-day,  and  crown  it  with  the 
laurel,  first  moistened  by  our  tears. 

3-  But  this  universal  sentiment  of  regard  for  his  memory  rests 
upon  foundations  which  lie  still  deeper  in  the  human  heart.  At  the 
mention  of  his  name,  another  idea  inseparably  associated  with  it 
invariably  asserts  its  place  in  the  mental  portraiture  which  all  men 
acquainted  with  his  history  have  formed  of  him  ;  and  so  I  announce 
as  the  third  and  last  explanation  of  the  homage  awarded  him,  the 
sincerity,  the  purity,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character  as  a  servant 
of  the  Most  High  God. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  moral  history  of  the  world  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  religious  veneration  is  at  once  the  profoundest 
and  most  universal  of  human  instincts  ;  and  however  individual  men 
may  chafe  at  the  restraints  which  piety  imposes,  or  be  indifferent  to 
its  obligations,  yet  there  is  a  sentin)ent  in  the  popular  heart  which 
compels  its  homage  for  those  whose  character  and  lives  most  faithfully 
reflect  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  Image. 

When  a  man  already  eminent  by  great  virtues  and  services,  attains 
great  eminence  in  piety  and  wears  the  coronal  of  Heaven  on  his 
brow,  because  the  spirit  of  Heaven  has  found  its  home  in  his  heart, 
then  the  world,  involuntarily,  or  with  hearty  readiness,  places  him  on 
a  higher  pedestal,  because  with  their  love  and  admiration  for  the 
attractive  qualities  of  the  man,  there  is  mingled  a  veneration  for  the 
ennobling  graces  of  the  Christian. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  ascribe  all  that  was  admirable  in  the 
character  of  Jackson  and  all  that  was  splendid  in  his  career,  to  his 
religious  faith.  He  was  distinguished  before  faith  became  an  element 
in  his  life  ;  and  even  after  his  faith  attained  its  fullest  development, 
it  did  not  secure  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  a 
sacrifice. 

But  this  I  say,  that  his  piety  heightened  every  virtue,  gave  direction 
and  force  to  every  blow  he  struck  for  that  cause,  and  then  consecra- 
tion to  the  sacrifice  when  he  laid  down  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his 
country's  liberties.  He  was  purer,  stronger,  more  courageous,  more 
efficient  because  of  his  piety:  purer,  because  penitence  strains  the 
soul  of  the  corruptions  which  defile  it ;  stronger,  because  faith  nerves  ■ 
the  arm  that  takes  hold  on  omnipotence  ;  more  courageous,  because 
hope  gives  exaltation  to  the  heroism  of  one  who  fights  with  the  crown 
of  life  ever  in  view  ;  more  efficient,  because  religion,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  right  use  of  one's  own  faculties,  preserves  them 
all  in  harmonious  balance,  develops  all  in  symmetrical  proportion, 
and  by  freeing  them  from  the  warping  power  of  prejudice,  the  blinding 
power  of  passion,  and  the  debasing  slavery  of  evi!  habits,  gives  them 
all  wholesome  exercise,  trains  them  all  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of 
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duty,  and  inspires  them  with  fln  energy  which  is  both  intense  and 
rightly  directed. 

It  was  thus  that  he  gave  to  the  world  an  illustration  of  the  power 
which  results  from  the  union  of  the  loftiest  human  attributes  and 
unfaltering  faith  in  God. 

To  attempt,  therefore,  to  portray  the  life  of  Jackson  while  leaving 
out  the  religious  element,  would  be  like  undertaking  "  to  describe 
Switzerland  without  making  mention  of  the  Alps" — or  to  explain  the 
fertility  of  the  lanjd  of  the  Pharaohs  without  taking  into  account  the 
enriching  Nile. 

If  what  comes  from  the  speaker  to-day  on  this  subject  loses  aught 
of  its  force  because  it  is  regarded  as  professional,  he  will  deeply 
regret  it.  The  same  testimony  might  have  more  weight  from  the  lips 
of  many  a  statesman  or  soldier  on  these  grounds  to-day,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  whit  more  true.  Sturdy  old  Thomas  Carlyle,  at  all  events, 
was  not  speaking  professionally  when  he  said  :  "A  man's  religion  is 
the  chief  fact  with  regard  to  him."  "The  thing  a  man  does  practi- 
cally lay  to  heart  concerning  his  vital  relation  to  this  mysterious 
universfc,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the 
primary  thing  for  him,  and  determines  all  the  rest." 

It  was  surely  the  primary  fact,  the  supreme  fact  in  the  history  of 
General  Jackson  ;'  and  Icannot  leave  the  subject  without  adding  that 
those  who  confound  his  faith  in  Providence  with  fatalism,  mistake 
both  the  spiritual  history  of  the  man  and  the  meaning  of  the  very 
words  they  employ. 

Those  who  imagine  that  his  faith  savored  of  bigotry  do  not  know 
that  one  characteristic  of  his  religion  was  its  generous  catholicity,  as 
might  well  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  first  spiritual  guides 
whose  instructions  he  sought  were  members  of  communions  widely 
different  in  doctrine  and  polity  ;  that  when  he  connected  himself  with 
the  church  of  his  choice,  it  was  with  doubts  of  the  truth  of  some  of  its 
articles  of  doctrine  —  doubts  ultimately  and  utterly  removed,  indeed, 
but  openly  avowed  while  they  possessed  him  ;  that  nothing  so  rejoiced 
his  heart,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  as  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween the  various  denominations  represented  in  the  army  ;  that  in 
selecting  his  personal  staff,  and  in  recommending  men  for  promot  on, 
merit  was  the  sole  ground,  and  their  ecclesiastical  relations  were 
never  even  considered  ;  that  with  a  charity  which  embraced  all  who 
held  the  cardinal  truths  of  revelation,  he  ardently  desired  such  a 
unity  of  feeling  and  concert  of  action  among  all  the  followers  of  the 
same  Divine  Leader  as  would  constitute  one  spiritual  army  glorious 
and  invincible. 

It  is  refreshing  too  to  note,  that  at  this  day,  when  political  econo- 
mists abandon  the  weaker  races  to  the  law  of  natural  selection,  and 
contem[>late  with  complacency  the  process  by  which  the  dominant 
races  extirpate  the  less  capable,  he  sought  to  place  the  gentle  but 
strong  and  sustaining  hand  of  Christianity  beneath  the  yVfrican  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  and  so  arrest  the  operation  of  that  law  by 
developing  them,  if  possible,  into  a  self-sustaining  people. 

It  is  still  more  refreshing  to  note,  that  at  this  day,  when  scientific 
men  assert  such  an  unvarying  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  the  laws 
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of  nature  as  to  discredit  prophecy'^  and  deny  miracle  and  silence 
prayer,  that  he  whose  studies  had  lain  almost  exclusively  in  the  realm 
of  the  exact  sciences,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  supernatural.  Well 
did  this  humble  pupil  in  the  school  of  the  Great  Teacher  —  this 
dilig^ent  suident  in  the  school  of  physical  science  —  know  that  true 
progress  was  not  mere  advance  in  inventions  and  in  arts,  or  in  subsi- 
dising the  forces  of  nature  to  human  uses,  but  that  true  progress  was 
the  progress  of  man  himself —  man,  as  distinct  from  anything  external 
to  himself.  Well  did  he  know  that  there,  is  a  celestial  as  well  as  a 
terrestrial  side  to  man's  nature,  and  that  although  the  temple  of  the 
body  has  its  foundation  in  the  dust,  it  is  a  temple  covered  by  a  dome 
which  opens  upward  to  the  air  and  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  through 
which  the  Creator  discloses  Himself  as  the  goal  of  the  soul's  aspira- 
tions, as  the  ultimate  and  imperishable  good  which  satisfie;*  its  infinite 
desires.  Those  were  true  and  brave  words  of  the  British  Premier 
when  he  said,  "  Society  has  a  sou!  as  well  as  a  body  ;  the  traditions 
of  a  nation  are  a  part  of  its  existence  ;  its  valor  and  its  discipline,  its 
religious  faith,  its  venerable  laws,  its  science  and  its  erudition,  its 
poetry,  its  art,  its  eloquence  and  its  scholarship,  are  as  much  a  portion 
of  its  existence  as  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  and  its  engineering 
skill." 

The  death  of  every  soldier  who  fell  in  our  Confederate  war  is  a 
protest  against  that  base  philosophy  "which  would  make  physical 
good  man's  highest  good,  and  which  would  attempt  to  rear  a  noble 
commonwealth  on  mere  material  foundations."  Every  soldier  who 
offers  his  life  to  his  country  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  moral 
to  the  physical,  and  proclaims  that  truth,  and  right,  and  honor,  and 
liberty  are  nobler  than  animal  existence,  and  worth  the  sacrifice  even 
when  blood  is  the  offering. 

And  now  we  recognise  the  Providence  of  God  in  giving  to  this 
faithful  servant  the  illustrious  name  and  fame  as  a  leader  of  armies, 
which  brought  the  very  highest  development  of  his  character  to  the 
notice  of  the  world.  It  was  his  renown  as  a  soldier  of  the  country 
which  made  him  known  to  men  as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  And  since 
nothing  so  captivates  the  popular  heart  or  so  kindles  its  enthusiasm 
as  military  glory,  Providence  has  made  even  that  subservient  tD  a 
higher  purpose.  Men  cannot  now  think  of  Jackson  without  associ- 
ating the  prowess  of  the  soldier  with  the  piety  of  the  man.  Thus  his 
great  military  renown  is  the  golden  candlestick  holding  high  the  cel- 
estial light  which  is  seen  from  afar  and  cannot  be  hid. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  second  in  command  in  our  Confederate 
armies,  and  whose  success  as  a  leader  during  the  bright,  brief  career 
allotted  to  him  was  second  to  that  of  no  one  of  his  illustrious  com- 
rades in-arms. 

And  yet  the  cause  to  which  all  this  valor  was  consecrated,  and  for 
which  all  these  sacrifices  were  made,  was  not  destined  to  triumph. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  learn  one  of  the  most  salutary  lessons  of  this 
wonderful  history. 

Doubtless  all  men  who  have  ever  given  their  labors  and  affections 
to  any  cause  fervently  hope  to  be  the  witnesses  of  its  assured  triumph. 
Nor  do  1  deny  that  success  makes  the  pulses  of  enterprise  beat  faster 
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and  fuller.  Like  the  touch  of  the  goddess,  it  transforms  the  still 
marble  into  breathing  life.  But  yet  all  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
is  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  success,  and  especially  con- 
temporary success,  is  not  the  test  of  merit.  Our  own  observation  in 
the  world  in  which  we  move  proves  the  same  truth.  Has  not  popular 
applause  ascended  like  incense  before  tyrants  who  surrendered  their 
lives  to  the  basest  and  most  degrading  passions  ?  Have  not  reproach 
and  persecution,  and  poverty  and  defeat,  been  the  companions  of 
noble  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  given  their  toil  and  blood  to  great 
causes  ?  Are  they  less  noble  because  they  were  the  victims  of  arbi- 
trary power,  or  because  an  untoward  generation  would  not  appreciate 
the  grand  problems  which  they  solved,  or  because  they  lived  in  a 
generation  which  was  not  worthy  of  them? 

If  we  now  call  the  roll  of  the  worthies  who  have  given  to  the  world 
its  valued  treasures  of  thought  or  faith,  or  who  have  subdued  nature 
or  developed  art,  it  will  be  found  ihat  nearly  all  of  them  were  in  a 
life-long  grapple  with  defeat  and  disaster.  Some,  and  amongst  them 
those  whose  names  shine  the  brightest,  would  have  welcomed  neglect 
as  a  boon,  but  instead  endured  shame  and  martyrdom. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  is  more  due 
to  him  who,  in  spite  of  disaster,  pursues  the  cause  which  he  has 
espoused,  than  to  one  who  requires  the  stimulus  of  the  applause  of  an 
admiring  public.  We  are  sure  of  a  worthy  object  when  we  give  our 
plaudits  to  the  earnest  soul  who  has  followed  his  convictions  in  the 
midst  of  peril  and  disaster  because  of  his  faith  in  them. 

It  is  well  that  even  every  honest  effort  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
truth  is  not  always  crowned  with  success  Defeat  is  the  discipline 
which  trains  the  truly  heroic  soul  to  further  and  better  endeavors. 
And  if  these  last  should  fail,  and  he  can  do  battle  no  more,  he  can 
lay  down  his  armor  with  the  assurance  that  others  will  put  it  on,  and 
in  God's  good  time  vindicate  the  truth  in  whose  behalf  he  had  not 
vainly  spent  his  life. 

Our  people  since  the  termination  of  the  war  have  illustrated  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Having  vindicated  their 
valor  and  endurance  during  the  conflict,  they  have  since  exhibited 
their  patience  and  self-control  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Their  dignity  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  reverses,  their  heroic 
resignation  to  what  they  could  not  avert,  have  shown  that  subjugation 
itself  could  not  conquer  true  greatness  of  soul.  And  by  none  have 
these  virtues  been  illustrated  more  impressively  than  by  the  veterans 
of  the  long  conflict,  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  its  close  and  mingled 
again  with  their  fellow-citizens,  distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by 
their  superior  reverence  for  law,  their  patient  industry,  their  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  might  cause  needless  irritation  and  provoke  new 
humiliations,  and  their  readiness  to  regard  as  friends  in  peace  those 
whom  they  had  so  recently  resisted  as  enemies  in  war. 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Your  Excellency  has  reminded 
us  that  our  civilisation  should  be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  men 
it  has  produced.  If  our  recent  revolution  had  been  irradiated  by 
the  lustre  of  but  the  two  names  —  Lee  and  Jackson  —  it  would  still 
have  illumined  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  history. 
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I  have  not  spoken  of  the  former  to-day  ;  not  because  my  heart 
was  not  full  of  him,  but  because  the  occasion  required  me  to  speak 
of  another,  and  because  the  day  is  not  distant  when  one  more  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  his  great  theme  than  I  have  been  to  mine,  will 
address  another  assembly  of  the  men  of  the  South,  and  North,  and 
West,  upon  these  Capitol  grounds,  when  our  new  Pantheon  will  be 
completed  by  the  erection  of  another  monument,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  of  Lee,  with  his  generals  around  him,  amid  the  tears 
and  gratulations  of  a  countless  multitude. 

It  was  with  matchless  magnanimity  that  these  two  great  chieftains 
delighted  each  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  other.  Let  us  not 
dishonor  ourselves  by  robbing  either  of  one  leaf  in  the  chaplet  which 
adorns  their  brows  ;  but,  catching  the  inspiration  of  their  lofty 
example,  let  us  thank  God  that  he  gave  us  two  such  names  to  shine 
as  binary  stars  in  the  firmament  above  us. 

It  was  in  the  noontide  of  Jackson's  glory  that  he  fell  ;  but  what  a 
pall  of  darkness  suddenly  shrouded  all  the  land  in  that  hour  !  If 
any  illustration  were  needed  of  the  hold  he  had  acquired  on  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  on  the  hearts  of  the  good  and  brave  and  true 
throughout  all  the  civilised  world,  it  would  be  found  in  the  universal 
lament  which  went  up  everywhere  when  it  was  announced  that 
Jackson  was  dead  —  from  the  little  girl  at  the  Chandler  House, 
who  "  wished  that  God  would  let  her  die  in  his  stead,  because  then 
only  her  mother  would  cry  ;  but  if  Jackson  died,  all  the  people  of 
the  country  would  cry"  —  from  this  humble  child  up  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  wept  as  only  the  strong  and  brave  can  weep, 
at  the  tidings  of  his  fall;  from  the  weather-beaten  sea-captain,  who 
had  never  seen  his  face,  but  who  burst  into  loud  uncontrollable 
grief,  standing  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  with  his  rugged  sailors 
around  him  wondering  what  had  happened  to  break  that  heart  of  oak, 
up  to  the  English  earl,  honored  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
exclaimed,  when  the  sad  news  came  to  him,  "Jackson  was  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  man  America  ever  produced." 

The  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  hour  will  bring  back  to  some 
here  present  the  memories  of  that  day  of  sorrow,  when  at  the  firing 
of  a  gun  at  the  base  of  yonder  monument,  a  procession  began  to 
move  to  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul — the  hearse 
on  which  the  dead  hero  lay  preceded  by  a  portion  of  the  command 
of  General  Pickett,  whose  obsequies  you  have  just  celebrated, 
and  followed  by  a  mighty  throng  of  weeping  citizens,  until,  having 
made  a  detour  of  the  city,  it  paused  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol, 
when  the  body  was  borne  within  by  reverent  hands  and  laid  on  an 
altar  erected  beneath  the  dome. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  had  adopted  a  device  for 
their  flag,  and  one  emblazoned  with  it  had  just  been  completed, 
which  was  intended  to  be  unfurled  from  the  roof  of  the  Capitol.  It 
never  fluttered  from  the  height  it  was  intended  to  grace.  It  became 
Jackson's  winding-sheet.  Oh  !  mournful  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  the 
Confederacy  itself ! 

The  military  authorities  shrouded  him  in  the  white,  red,  and  blue 
flag  of  the  Confederacy.    The  citizens  decked  his  bier  with  the  white, 
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red,  and  blue  flowers  of  spring  until  they  rose  high  above  it,  a  soft 
floral  pyramid  ;  but  the  people  everywhere  embalmed  him  in  their 
hearts  with  a  love  sweeter  than  all  the  fragrance  of  spring,  and  im- 
mortal as  the  verdure  of  the  trees  under  which  he  now  rests  by  the 
river  of  life. 

And  where,  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world's  sorrow  for  departed 
worth,  was  there  such  a  pathetic  impersonation  of  a  nation's  grief,  as 
was  embodied  in  the  old  mutilated  veteran  of  Jackson's  division,  who, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  and  when  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  came,  and  when  the  lingering  throng  was  warned 
to  retire,  was  seen  anxiously  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  take  his  last 
look  at  the  face  of  his  beloved  leader.  "They  told  him  he  was  too 
late  ;  that  they  were  closing  up  the  coffin  for  the  last  time  ;  that  the 
order  had  been  given  to  clear  the  hall.  He  still  struggled  forward, 
refusing  to  take  a  denial,  until  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  day  was 
about  to  exercise  his  authority  to  force  him  back  ;  upon  this  the  old 
soldier  lifted  the  stump  of  his  right  arm  toward  the  heavens,  and  with 
tears  running  down  his  bearded  face,  exclaimed,  '  By  this  arm,  which 
I  lost  ft)r  my  country,  I  demand  the  privilege  of  seeing  my  general 
once  more  ! '  Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible  \  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  pomp  was  arrested  until 
this  humble  comrade  had  also  dropped  his  tear  upon  the  face  of  his 
dead  leader." 

Your  Excellency  did  well  to  make  the  path  broad  which  leads 
through  these  Capitol  grounds  to  this  statue,  for  it  will  be  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  all  who  visit  this  city,  whether  they  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Sacramento  ;  whether  from  the 
Tiber,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube. 

Tender  though  they  be,  cold  and  sad  are  the  closing  lines  of 
Collins  in  his  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  whose  rest  is  hallowed 
by  their  country's  benedictions,  depicting  as  they  do.  Honor  coming 
as  "a  pilgrim  gray,"  and  Freedom  as  a  "weeping  hermit"  repairing 
to  the  graves  of  departed  heroes. 

Not  so  will  Honor  come  to  this  shrine,  not  as  a  worn  and  weary 
pilgrim,  but  as  a  generous  youth  with  burnished  shield  and  stainless 
sword,  and  heart  beating  high  in  sympathy  for  the  right  and  true,  to 
lay  his  mail-clad  hand  on  this  altar  and  swear  eternal  fealty  to  duty 
and  to  God. 

Nor  will  Freedom  for  a  time  only  repair  to  this  hallowed  spot,  but 
here  she  will  linger  long  and  hopefully,  not  as  a  weeping  hermit,  but 
as  a  radiant  divinity  conscious  of  immortality. 

It  is  true  that  memories  unutterably  sad  have  at  times  swept  through 
this  mighty  throng  to-day,  but  we'are  not  here  to  indulge  in  reminis- 
cences only,  much  less  in  vain  regrets.  We  have  a  future  to  face, 
and  in  that  future  lies  not  only  duty,  and  trial  perhaps,  but  also  hope. 

For  when  we  ask  what  has  become  of  the  principles  in  the  defence 
of  which  Jackson  imperilled  and  lost  his  life,  then  I  answer:  A  form 
of  government  may  change,  a  policy  may  perish,  but  a  principle 
can  never  die.  Circumstances  may  so  change  as  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  no  longer  possible,  but  its  innate  vitality  is  not 
affected  thereby.     The  conditions  of  society  may  be  so  altered  as  to 
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make  it  idle  to  contend  for  a  principle  which  no  longer  has  any  prac- 
tical force,  but  these  changed  conditions  of  society  have  not  annihi- 
lated one  original  truth. 

The  application  of  these  postulates  to  the  present  situation  of  our 
country  is  obvious.  The  people  of  the  South  maintained,  as  their 
fathers  maintained  before  them,  that  certain  principles  were  essential 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  according  to  its  original  constitution. 
Rather  than  surrender  their  convictions,  they  took  up  arms  to  defend 
them.  The  appeal  was  vain.  Defeat  came,  and  tliey  accepted  it, 
with  its  consequences,  just  as  they  would  have  accepted  victory  with 
its  fruits.  They  have  sworn  to  maintain  the  government  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  They  will  not  attempt  again  to  assert  their  views  of 
State  sovereignty  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  None  feel  this  obliga- 
tion to  be  more  binding  than  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Confederate 
armies.  A  soldier's  parole  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the  men  who  are 
willing  to  die  for  a  principle  in  time  of  war,  are  the  men  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  ifiaintain  their  personal  honor  in  time  of  peace. 

But  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  consolidated 
empire  of  States  is  not  the  Union  established  by  our  fathers.  No 
intelligent  European,  student  of  American  institutions  is  deceived  by 
any  such  assumption.     We  gain  nothing  by  deceiving  ourselves. 

And  if  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  this,  that  a  nation  cannot 
long  survive  when  the  fundamental  principles  which  gave  it  life, 
originally,  are  subverted.  It  is  true,  republics  have  often  degenerated 
into  despotisms.  It  is  also  true  that  after  such  transformation  they 
have  for  a  time  been  characterised  by  a  force,  a  prosperity,  and  a 
glory  never  known  in  their  earlier  annals,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
force  which  absorbed  and  obliterated  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  a  pros- 
perity which  was  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  individual  independence, 
a  glory  which  was  ever  the  precursor  of  inevitable  anarchy,  disinte- 
gration, and  ultimate  extinction. 

If  then  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to  escape  the  catastrophe,  I  answer 
by  a  voluntary  return  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our 
republic  was  originally  founded.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  we  have 
already  entered  upon  one  of  those  political  revolutions  which  never 
go  backward,  then  I  ask,  who  gave  to  any  one  the  authority  to  say 
so?  or  whence  comes  the  infallibility  which  entitles  any  one  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  so  overwhelming?  Why  may  there  not  be  a 
comprehension  of  what  is  truly  politic,  and  what  is  grandly  right, 
slumbering  in  the  hearts  of  our  American  people  —  a  people  at  once 
so  practical  and  emotional,  si  capable  of  great  enterprise  and  greater 
magnanimity  —  a  patriotism  which  is  yet  to  awake  and  announce  itself 
in  a  repudiation  of  all  unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  tlie 
citizens  of  any  portion  of  this  broad  Union?  When  we  remember 
the  awful  strain  to  which  the  principles  of  other  constitutional  gov- 
ernments have  been  subjected  in  the  excitement  of  revolutionary 
epochs,  and  how,  when  seemingly  submerged  by  the  tempest,  they 
have  risen  again  and  re-asserted  themselves  in  their  original  integrity, 
why  should  we  despair  of  seeing  the  ark  of  our  liberties  again  resting 
on  the  summit  of  the  mount,  and  hallowed  by  the  benediction  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Behold,  i  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud  "  ? 
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And  now  standing  before  this  statue,  and  as  in  the  living  presence 
of  the  man  it  represents,  cordially  endorsing,  as  I  do,  the  principles 
of  the  political  school  in  which  he  was  trained  and  in  defence  of 
which  he  died,  and  unable  yet  even  to  think  of  our  dead  Confederacy 
without  memories  unutterably  tender,  I  speak  not  for  myself,  but  for 
the  South,  when  I  say  it  is  our  interest,  our  duty  and  determination, 
to  maintain  the  Union,  and  to  make  every  possible  contribution  to  its 
prosperity  and  glory,  if  all  the  States  which  compose  it  will  unite  in 
making  it  such  a  Union  as  our  fathers  framed,  and  in  enthroning 
above  it,  not  a  Caesar,  but  the  Constitution  in  its  old  supremacy. 

If  ever  these  States  are  welded  together  in  one  great  fraternal, 
enduring  Union,  with  one  heart  pulsating  through  the  entire  frame 
as  the  tides  throb  through  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  when  they 
all  stand  on  the  same  level,  with  such  a  jealous  regard  for  each  other's 
rights  that  when  the  interests  or  honor  of  one  is  assailed,  all  the  rest 
feeling  the  wound,  even  as  the  body  feels  the  pain  inflicted  on  one  of 
its  members,  will  kindle  with  just  resentment  at  the  outrage,  because 
an  injury  done  to  a  part  is  not  only  a  wrong  but  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  whole.  But. if  that  cannot  be,  tlien  I  trust  the  day  will  never 
dawn  when  the  Southern  people  will  add  degradation  to  defeat  and 
hypocrisy  to  subjugation,  by  professing  a  love  for  the  Union  which 
denies  to  one  of  their  States  a  single  right  accorded  to  Massachusetts 
or  New  York  —  to  such  a  Union  we  will  never  be  heartily  loyal  while 
that  bronze  hand  grasps  its  sword  —  while  yonder  river  chants  the 
requiem  of  the  sixteen  thousand  Confederate  dead  who,  with  Stuart 
among  them,  sleep  on  the  hills  of  Hollywood. 

But  1  will  not  end  my  oration  with  an  anticipation  so  disheartening. 
I  can  not  so  end  it  because  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  more  of 
hope  than  of  despondency.  I  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions,  so  far  as  any  work  of  man  may  be  said  to  possess  that 
attribute.  The  complete  emancipation  of  our  constitutional  liberty 
must  come  from  other  quarters,  but  we  have  our  part  to  perform,  one 
requiring  patience,  prudence,  fortitude,  faith. 

A  cloud  of  witnesses  encompass  us.  The  bronze  figures  on  these 
monuments  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  replaced  by  the  spirits  of  the 
immortal  men  whose  names  they  bear. 

As  if  an  angel  spoke,  their  tones  thrill  our  hearts. 

First,  it  is  the  calm  voice  of  Washington  that  we  hear :  "  Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  iiabits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  suppoits.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  paliiotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens." 

Then,  Henry's  clarion  notes  arouse  us:  "Liberty,  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings :  give  Us  that  precious  jewel,  and  you  may  take 
all  the  rest !  " 

Then  Jefferson  speaks  :  "  Fellow-citizens,  it  is  proper  you  should 
understand  what  i  deem  the  essential  principles  of  government. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatsoever  state  or  persuasion, 
rel'igious  or  political.  The  support  of  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies  ;  the 
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preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad  ; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  military  authority  ;  the  honest  pay- 
ment of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith.  And 
should  we  wander  from  these  principles  in  moments  of  error  and 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

And  last,  it  is  Jackson's  clear  ringing  tone  to  which  we  listen  : 
"  What  is  life  without  honor?     Degradation    is  worse   than   death. 
We  must  think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
and  see  that  by  God's  blessing  we  transmit  to  them  the  freedom  we 
have  enjoyed." 

Heaven,  hear  the  prayer  of  our  dead,  immortal  hero  I 


PAGANINI. 


THE  public  has  hitherto  known  but  little  of  the  last  moments, 
and  indeed  of  the  last  years  of  Paganini.  The  following 
particulars,  collected  at  Nice,  where  the  great  virtuoso  died,  will 
probably  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  curious  in  biography,  as 
they  will  be  enabled  to  trace  him  to  the  tomb,  and  even  beyond  it. 
The  incidents  are  perfectly  authentic,  and  taken  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources. 

Nicolo  Paganini  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1784.  He  was  instructed 
by  the  celebrated  Italian  violinist  Rolla,  who,  seeing  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  made  by  his  young  pupil,  ceased  giving  him  lessons, 
saying  that  the  child  already  knew  more  than  the  master.  There  is 
no  truth  in  the  absurd  stories  printed  and  circulated  about  Paganini 
and  his  musical  education.  The  poor  man  never  killed  anybody, 
never  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  a  prison,  and  never  had  any  deal- 
ings with  the  powers  of  darkness,  for  he  was  always  a  good  Catholic. 
He  learned  to  play  the  violin  as  you  or  I  might  have  done,  only  he 
learned  to  play  it  a  great  deal  better,  thanks  to  a  certain  bump  which 
the  phrenologists  can  -explain  to  you.  When  he  went  to  play  at 
Paris  he  was  already  attacked  by  the  malady  that  was  to  conduct 
him  to  the  tomb.  His  most  brilliant  period  was  from  1815  to  1817. 
He  was  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  of  Genoa,  and  his  name 
was  already  popular  in  Italy.  He  was  then  living  as  a  true  artist, 
occupying  a  garret  in  a  sombre  house  in  one  of  the  dullest  streets  of 
Genoa.  He  was  poor,  and  threw  to  all  the  winds  of  Bohemia  an  ex- 
istence full  of  tumult  and  perplexity.     Love  and  play  disputed  his 
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heart  and  time  with  the  god  of  music.  He  was  not,  however,  at  this 
period  as  niggard  of  his  talent  as  he  became  later  ;  he  was  prodigal 
of  himself  and  his  violin,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  could  be  heard  at  concerts,  in  the  splendid  saloons  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  even  in  the  streets  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians.  There 
was  at  this  time  another  artist  of  great  merit  in  Genoa,  M.  Palliari 
Lea,  a  native  of  Nice.  Paganini  became  attached  to  him  ;  and  so 
highly  did  he  esteem  his  talent  that  he  would  allow  no  one  else  to 
play  with  him.  Often  have  the  two  friends  been  heard  at  night  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  Genoa,  one  on  his  fantastic  violin  and  the  other 
on  his  delicious  violoncello  or  complaisant  guitar.  They  would 
wander  through  the  streets  of  the  marble  city,  improvising  the  most 
ravishing  duetts  beneath  the  windows  of  some  lovely  marchioness, 
charming  the  neighbors  they  aroused,  and  taming  even  the  unsenti- 
mental sentinels.  When  the  heat  would  overcome  them,  the  per- 
formers would  enter  the  first  open  tavern  and  refresh  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

One.  evening  .a  rich  gentleman  requested  Paganini  to  serenade  a 
lady  for  him.  He  went  to  the  place  indicated  with  M.  Lea,  who  was 
to  play  the  guitar,  and  Zephirina,  an  excellent  Neapolitan  violinist. 
As  they  were  about  to  commence,  his  two  companions  observed  him 
holding  an  open  penknife  in  his  right  hand.  What  could  he  be 
about  to  do  ?  They  questioned  him,  but  received  no  reply.  They 
commenced,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  prelude,  they 
heard  a  string  snap ;  it  was  the  treble  which  had  gone.  "  It  is  the 
dampness  of  the  night,"  cried  Paganini,  still  continuing  to  play  on 
his  remaining  three  strings.  In  another  minute  the  A  had  also  given 
out.  "  Do  you  see  the  effect  of  the  damp?  "  said  he,  with  well-feigned 
impatience,  yet  not  appearing  the  least  disconcerted.  Then  after  a 
few  more  notes  the  D  also  snapped.  "This  is  unbearable,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  what  is  to  be  done?  "  The  gallant,  who  was  watcliing  his 
musicians,  trembled  for  the  rest  of  his  serenade.  How  could  Paganini 
extricate  himself  from  such  a  position  with  only  one  remaining  string.? 
But  merely  smiling  he  continued  to  play  upon  the  G  with  wonderful 
ease  and  power  all  that  he  had  before  played  upon  the  three  other 
strings.  Of  course  the  dampness  was  not  to  blame  for  the  disaster, 
the  penknife  being  the  culprit.  It  was  by  such  tricks  as  these  that 
Paganini  laid  the  foundation  for  the  eccentric  character  which  he 
afterwards  bore.  Such  things  are,  however,  in  accordance  with 
Italian  taste.  At  the  end  of  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Genoa,  he 
made  his  violin  say  "Good-night"  to  the  audience  so  distinctly  that 
eveiybody  understood  it  and  replied,  "Buona  sera.'"  The  Paris  people 
would  have  shrugged  their  shoulders,  but  in  Genoa  the  public  de- 
lighted in  the  joke. 

Like  many  great  artists  he  had  his  share  of  vanity,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  some  jealous  musician  would  cause  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated should  he  go  to  Paris  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  idea  he 
refused  to  go  there,  and  only  yielded  at  last  from  the  conviction  that 
in  France  he  might  greatly  increase  an  already  very  large  fortune. 
In  England  too  lie  was  possessed  by  fears  which  give  a  singular  idea 
of  his.  courage.     One  evening  during  a  brilliant  concert  an  eccentric 
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individual  jumped  up,  and  interrupting  the  maestro,  cried  out  some- 
what in  the  following  terms  to  the  astonished  crowd:  "What!  you  do 
not  blush  to  give  each  one  of  you  a  guinea  to  hear  this  miserable 
fiddler,  a  mountebank  whose  only  merit  consists  in  drawing  sounds 
from  an  ugly  wooden  shoe  strung  with  cat-gut?  Cannot  you  make 
better  use  of  your  money?  Why  don't  you  give  it  to  the  poor?  Look 
at  this  great  juggler,  wiio  resembles  the  devil  ;  he  laughs  at  your  cre- 
dulity while  he  pockets  your  sovereigns!"  Hardly  was  this  speech 
ended,  delivered  as  it  was  ab  ira/o,  than  Paganini,  seized  with  alarm 
and  believing  that  assassins  were  after  him,  brusquely  quitted  the 
hall  and  started  for  Manchester.  He  left  another  English  town  just 
as  hastily  from  the  same  fears,  all  proceeding  from  the  infirmity  of 
vanity. 

If  he  feared  the  envious,  he  inspired  other  passions  to  which  he 
more  readily  accommodated  himself.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  fair  sex,  some  of  whom  actually  followed  him  from  their  own 
countries.  But  though  his  conquests  were  numerous,  he  always  left 
them  with  perfect  coolness.  The  great  artist  never  married.  He  was 
capricious,  fantastic,  and  sometimes  grotesque.  The  following  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Parma.  Happening  to  be  in  the  capital  one  day 
that  the  Grand-duchess  Marie  Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon,  gave  a  fete, 
he  wrote  to  the  grand-chamberlain,  otit'ering  to 'play  at  the  concert 
announced  for  the  evening.  Hardly  had  he  sent  his  letter  when, 
seized  with  a  sudden  caprice,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  play,  but 
was  going  away.  The  chamberlain  sent  for  him  to  come  and  explain 
himself,  and  observed  to  him  that  if  an  engagement  made  with  a  pri- 
vate person  is  a  serious  thing,  it  dithers  in  nothing  with  one  contracted 
with  a  prince.  The  maestro  insisted  that  he  must  leave  immediately, 
giving  as  a  pretence  some  urgent  business  at  Milan  or  Turin.  The 
functionary  had  recourse  to  menace,  and  with  Paganini  this  was  an 
unanswerable  argument,  therefore  he  consented  to  play.  The  con- 
cert commenced.  The  rule  was  to  wear  either  a  court-dress  or  uni- 
form. After  a  short  delay  the  artist  appeared,  muffled  in  a  French 
coat  of  sky-blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  huge  cut-steel  buttons.  A  long 
flowered  waistcoat,  the  remains  of  some  ancient  tapestry,  descended 
much  lower  than  was  customary  and  completely  hid  his  figure.  White 
satin  breeches,  hired  like  the  rest  of  the  costume  from  a  neighboring 
Jew,  defined  his  thin  legs  with  great  precision  ;  white  silk  stockings, 
much  too  large,  were  hanging  in  wrinkles  around  his  meagre  calves; 
and  thick  shoes  of  enormous  size,  with  huge  silver  buckles,  completed 
this  extraordinary  costume.  At  the  aspect  of  so  absurd-looking  a 
person  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the  hilarity  redoubled  when 
t'diey  observed  the  strange  ornaments  hanging  from  his  breast.  From 
a  wooden  skewer  hung  innumerable  decorations,  and  all  the  trinkets 
that  he  had  received  as  presents  either  from  sovereigns  or  persons 
of  distinction  ;  there  were  crosses,  emblems  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
stars,  rings,  pins,  buckles,  clasps,  birds,  iish,  miniature  violins,  lyres, 
harps,  tiny  bows,  and  all  these  baubles  of  gold,  silver  and  platina 
tinkled  and  clattered  at  every  movement,  and  thus  augmented  the 
laughing  surprise  of  the  spectators.  At  length  quiet  was  restored, 
the  great  artist  preluded,  and  was  as  usual  sublime. 
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When  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  talent  he  did  not,  like  so 
many  others,  who,  having  no  longer  anything  to  learn,  turn  their 
instruments  into  mere  money-makers.  He  continued  his  researches, 
not  in  the  beaten  tracks,  but  outside  of  the  path  which  he  himself 
had  hitherto  trodden.  The  desire  to  create,  to  find  out  something 
new,  something  extraordinary,  kept  him  in  perpetual  anxiety.  He 
studied  to  invent  curious  effects  of  the  bow  and  sound.  Outside  of 
these  exercises  of  patience  he  laid  his  Guarnerius  quietly  aside.  He 
no  longer  even  studied  the  pieces  he  was  to  play  in  public,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  the  orchestral  rehearsal.  M.  Hauser,  a  painter 
of  rare  merit,  roomed  next  to  him  for  three  months  in  a  German 
town,  and  frequently  heard  him  take  up  his  violin  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  labor  till  morning  at  producing  the  most  fantastic 
sounds.  During  the  day  complete  silence  reigned.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  great  master  played  with  a  broken  bow  mended  with  thread, 
and  that  he  would  have  no  other. 

In  1836  the  Count  de  Cessole,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
familit;s  of  Nice,  an  excellent  violinist,  more  of  an  artist  than  an 
amateur,  went  to  Turin  on  purpose  to  become  acquainted  with 
Paganini.  He  found  him  sick  and  much  discouraged,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  come  to  Nice  and  give  concerts,  as  the  influx  of 
strangers  in  the  winter  would  ensure  him  a  rich  harvest.  A  month 
later  M.  de  Cessole  found  he  had  arrived,  and  had  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  M.  Lea,  the  friend  of  his  youthful  days.  In  spite  of 
his  impatience  and  his  entreaties,  M.  de  Cessole  could  not  for  the 
first  fortnight  persuade  the  great  artist  to  allow  him  to  hear  even  a 
few  notes.  But  one  day  that  Paganini  was  in  good  humor  he  at 
length  beheld  him  opening  his  violin-case.  "  Seat  yourself  there," 
said  the  maestro,  "  and  listen."  "  What  I  then  heard,"  says  M.  de 
Cessole,  "  is  indescribable.  It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any 
human  hand  could  render  such  sounds.  He  improvised,  and 
celestial  songs  of  ineffable  harmony  burst  from  his  magic  bow."  He 
continued  to  play  for  a  long  time ;  when  the  inspiration  had  seized 
him,  he  willingly  remained  under  its  influence.  Acceding  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  M.  Lea,  he  consented  to  have  some  musical 
meetings,  and  apparently  grew  interested  in  them,  as  the  number  of 
matinees  extended  to  thirteen,  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  for 
Paganini. 

He  read  music  at  sight  with  great  facility.  Classical  music  was 
not  in  his  line,  and  did  not  accord  with  the  romantic  nature  of  his 
talent.  He  was  not  exclusive  in  his  tastes,  though  he  declared  him- 
self especially  enthusiastic  for  "Gliick,  and  bowed  down  before  the 
science  of  Spohr.  After  three  conceits  given  at  Nice,  during  his 
three  months'  residence  with  M.  Lea,  he  left  for  Marseilles,  whither 
he  was  urgently  called.  Already  his  health  had  become  greatly 
affected,  and  he  appeared  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  In 
spite  of  this,  and  of  his  weakness,  his  talent  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
6clat.  He  sojourned  at  Marseilles  for  several  months,  during  which 
time  his  host,  M.  Brun,  a  law3'er  and  great  lover  of  music,  some- 
times heard  him  playing  quartettes  in  his  own  apartments,  but  he. 
never'took  up  his  instrument  to  work  nor  to  improvise. 
46 
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As  before  mentioned,  for  some  years  he  had  applied  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  finding  out  of  novel  effects  or  novel  sounds.  Ernst,  the 
celebrated  violinist,  followed  Paganini  everywhere  ;  as  soon  as  he 
knew  him  to  be  in  a  certain  town,  he  would  hasten  thither,  and  instal- 
ling himself  in  an  adjoining  room  to  the  maestro,  would  listen.  Paga- 
nini was  no  sooner  at  Marseilles  than  Ernst  arrived.  Not  being  able 
this  time  to  lodge  near  him,  he  implored  M.  Lea,  who  was  also  enter- 
tained by  M.  Brun,  and  was  in  the  next  room  to  Paganini,  to  allow 
him  to  pass  a  few  nights  in  his  apartment.  M.  Lea  assured  him 
without  avail  that  he  would  be  losing  his  time  ;  he  insisted,  and  ob- 
tained the  favor  that  he  solicited.  Towards  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour 
at  which  the  maestro  generally  went  to  his  room,  Ernst  was  at  his 
post.  He  placed  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  and  waited.  Oh,  happiness  ! 
the  violin  sounds ;  no  doubt  he  is  about  to  hear  some  divine  harmony, 
some  enchanting  prelude.  Alas!  the  prelude  caiue  not,  and  in  place 
of  harmony  our  listener  heard  nothing  but  the  strangest  sounds, 
sharp  and  strident  scrapings.  Ernst  was  not  long  in  comprehending 
whence  came  the  motive  for  these  strange  exercises.  Paganini 
pressed  the  bow  heavily  on  the  fourth  string  till  he  made  it  crack, 
and  the  result  was  the  most  extraordinary  growlings  and  niewings. 
It  was  evident  that  he  wanted  to  get  from  the  G  a  lower  note  than 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  chord  when  it  is  attacked  naturally, 
and  it  was  in  searching  for  this  impossible  note  that  he  passed  part 
of  his  nights.  Ernst  returned  to  the  charge  every  evening  for  a  week, 
and  remained  listening  at  the  door  of  communication,  still  hearing 
nothing  but  the  diabolical  grindings  of  the  fourth  chord  ;  at'  length 
his  back  ached  so  that  he  had  to  give  it  up.  It  may  be  said  that 
Paganini  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  existence  in  searching  for  this 
coveted  note,  for  up  to  the  last  moment  he  endeavored  with  great 
persistence  and  grinding  to  obtain  it  from  the  inexorable  G,  which 
continued  obstinately  to  refuse  it  to  him. 

He  was  daily  becoming  weaker,  and  he  felt  that  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  play  in 
public.  However,  he  still  found  vigor  enough  to  answer  a  call 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  in  return  for  having  legitimated  a 
natural  son  under  exceptional  circumstances,  stipulated  tiiat  he 
should  come  to  Turin  and  give  two  concerts  for  the  poor.  He  gave 
them,  but  made  the  Piedmontese  government  pay  his  board  while 
there,  which  amounted  to  about  sixty  francs.  This  was  his  last  adieu 
to  the  public. 

II. 

In  November,  1839,  the  Count  de  Cessole  received  a  letter  from 
Paganini,  announcing  Jiis  immediate  return  to  Nice,  where  he  pro- 
posed passing  the  winter.  When  he  arrived  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  apartment  he  was  to  occupy,  on  the  third 
floor  of  an  old  house  situated  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Gouverne- 
rnent  and  the  one  leading  to  the  Cathedral.  He  had  gone  away  sick, 
but  able-bodied  ;  he  returned  worn-out,  almost  a  corpse.  His  emacia- 
tion was  frightful  ;  the  larynx  so  much  affected  that  it  hardly  acted  at 
all  j  the  faint  sounds  which  came  from  it,  instead  of  passing  by  the 
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mouth,  escaped  into  the  nasal  cavities,  so  that  to  make  himself  heard 
he  pinched  his  nostrils,  and  the  voice  was  as  it  were  forced  to  pass 
out  by  the  lips,  and  by  stooping  and  carefully  listening  a  few  scarcely 
articulate  sounds  could  be  distinguished.  However,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  danger  of  his  situation  ;  he  constantly  spoke  to 
M.  de  Cessole  of  his  future  journeys  to  Russia  and  America,  where 
he  promised  himself  a  rich  harvest  of  roubles  and  dollars  ;  he  showed 
with  childish  joy  a  letter  in  which  a  speculator  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  construct  a  hall  in  the  United  States  capable  of  holding 
ten  thousand  persons,  and  that  it  was  to  be  specially  destined  to  his 
Concerts.  He  was  a  wreck,  a  moribund,  a  shadow,  yet  the  sacred 
fire  still  burned  brightly  within  this  almost  ruined  exterior,  and  it  was 
only  extinguished  by  his  death.  He  had  surrounded  himself  with 
stringed  instiuments  of  all  kinds,  dozens  of  violins,  altos,  and  violon- 
cellos, all  of  them  valuable,  and  any  one  of  them  worthy  of  figuring 
in  illustrious  hands.  He  desired  to  die  in  the  midst  of  these  faitliful 
companions  of  his  glory,  which  recalled  his  purest  and  liveliest  joys. 
Sometimes  he  would  ask  for  his  favored  instrument,  and  then,  forget- 
ful of  his  weakness,  he  drew  from  it  the  most  ravishing  sounds.  The 
powerful  emotions  which  possessed  him  during  these  periods  of  mu- 
sical inspiration,  must  have  worn  out  the  last  springs  of  life.  M.  de 
Cessole  was  with  him  every  day,  and  they  passed  their  time  in  trying 
the  various  instruments  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Paganini  consented 
as  an  exception  to  become  a  teacher,  and  initiated  his  pupil  into 
secrets  known  only  to  himself.  The  point  upon  which  he  laid  the 
greatest  stress  was  exactness.  "  Exactness,"  said  he,  "  is  a  point  of  the 
compass  to  which  performers  approach  more  or  less." 

One  day  he  undertook  to  re-string  the  violin  of  M.  de  Cessole,  and 
passed  six  or  seven  hours  over  it.  When  the  Count  returned  he 
found  him  improvising  all  kinds  of  airs  and  variations.  His  face  was 
flushed,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  hair  in  disorder;  he  appeared  to  be 
in  an  indescribable  state  of  nervous  agitation.  He  did  not  perceive 
the  entrance  of  his  pupil  and  continued  playing,  until,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  he  fell  fainting  into  his  arm-chair.  In  his  latter  days  he  some- 
times played  the  guitar,  but  merely  to  try  over  the  music  he  composed. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  M.  de  Cessole  observed  upon  his 
table  a  sheet  of  music-paper  that  he  had  covered  with  melodious 
thoughts.  When  his  pupil  did  not  please  him  in  the  execution  of  an 
air  or  passage,  he  would  seize  the  violin,  and  steadying  his  left  elbow 
against  some  piece  of  furniture,  he  would  play  it  over  in  a  feeble 
manner,  to  indicate  the  fingering,  the  management  of  the  bow,  and 
the  sense  of  the  air  or  passage  in  question.  I  mentioned  that  Paga- 
nini had  taken  a  pupil  as  an  exception,  but  M.  de  Cessole  was  not 
the  only  favored  one,  as  he  also  consented  to  give  a  few  lessons  to 
his  countryman,  Sivori,  who  had  come  to  Nice  expressly  to  entreat 
the  great  master  to  teach  him  his  method. 

Paganini  possessed  neither  the  carelessness  nor  the  generosity  of 
the  artist.  His  avarice  is  well  known.  At  Marseilles,  as  at  Paris,  he 
refused  to  play  for  the  poor.  His  passion  for  gold  appeared  to 
augment  as  the  time  drew  near  when  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
treasure  acquired    by  his  skilful  bow  and  amassed  by  his  avarice. 
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At  Nice  he  lived  poorly  and  meanly;  though  a  millionaire,  his  table 
was  really  insufficiently  provided  —  a  strange  peculiarity  in  an  artist ; 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  avarice  should  not  find  a  place  in  these 
richly  endowed  natures,  where  prodigality  and  disinterestedness  are 
met  with.  However,  Paganini  was  not  the  only  phenomenon  of  this 
class  ;  it  is  well  known  that  Rembrandt  was  also  governed  by  this 
sordid  passion.  Examples  are  given  which  show  that  the  great 
painter  pushed  this  mania  to  indelicacy  of  the  worst  kind,  which 
certainly  was  not  the  case  with  the  great  Genoese.  But  these  two 
grand  artists  possessed  many  traits  in  common. 

It  may  be  said  that  Paganini  died  under  arms,  that  is  to  say, 
violin  in  hand.  Only  a  week  before  the  event,  he  taught  M.  de 
Cessole  to  finger  a  concerto  passage.  He  had  requested  him  to 
procure  the  duetts  of  Viotli,  that  they  might  play  them  together. 
Alas  !  they  arrived  too  late. 

III. 

For  three  days  Paganini  had  kept  his  bed,  and  was  becoming 
weaker,  though  without  suffering  ;  and  on  the  27th  May,  1840,  he 
expired  peaceably,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  as  he  had 
commenced  his  dinner.  He  showed  a  strength  of  mind  to  the  last 
worthy  of  a  greater  nature.  He  was  never  heard  to  complain,  nor 
to  express  a  regret.  Of  what  illness  did  he  die?  He  did  not  cough, 
he  only  suffered  at  intervals,  and  yet  he  faded  gently  away,  devoured 
by  some  hidden  disease.  The  doctors  called  it  consumption  ;  it  may 
be  so,  but  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  the  lives  of  great  artists 
would  tell  you  that  he  died  of  his  genius.  Work,  long  sleepless 
nights,  ambition,  the  emotions  of  success,  the  anxieties  for  the  future 
which  sometimes  so  cruelly  follow  the  previous  popularity,  all  this 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  ruin  so  nervous  and  delicate  an 
organisation.  But  what  crowned  the  trouble  was  the  idol  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  the  sacred  fire  of  which  I  just  now 
spoke.  The  public  in  listening  to  his  most  delicious  notes  only 
thought  of  the  marvellous  mechanism  they  had  before  them,  they 
only  saw  the  agile  fingers  and  the  skilful  arm  which  directed  the 
bow  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  deep  emotions  which  agitated  the 
slender  body  when  his  docile  instrument  so  well  translated  his 
thoughts  in  mipassioned  accents.  Only  those  who  studied  the  face 
of  the  illustrious  Genoese  when  he  executed  some  melancholy  chant 
or  an  andante  of  Mozart,  divined  the  presence  of  the  implacable 
enemy  which  was  preying  upon  this  gifted  being. 

The  life  of  Paganini  had,  for  the  outside  world,  been  surrounded 
by  mystery,  and  almost  marked,  as  he  was  physically,  with  the  seal 
of  fatality.  His  death  did  not  give  the  lie  to  his  antecedents. 
Living,  he  was  unlike  any  one  else  ;  and  dead,  he  was  no  less  excep- 
tional. A  priest  declared  that  Paganini  had  refused  the  last  sacra- 
ments, which  was  an  error:  the  sick  man,  brusquely  pressed  to 
confess  himself,  had  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  so  near 
death  as  to  require  the  consolations  of  the  Church,  and  that  when  the 
time  came  he  would  not  neglect  the  solemn  duty.  Besides  this,  he 
experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  speaking   as  to  be  unable  to  make 
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himself  clearly  understood  by  a  confessor.  He  deferred  it,  and  the 
priest  believed  it  to  be  from  a  fixed  determination  to  repulse  him. 
For  this  reason  he  was  refused  Christian  burial  ;  the  bells  even  were 
silent  when  the  soul  of  the  great  artist  solicited  the  funereal  knell. 
The  Count  de  Cessole  and  the  artist's  heir  insisted  ;  the  Count  de 
Maistre,  Governor  of  the  province  and  a  fervent  Catholic,  joined  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  the  son  and  friends  of  the  defunct;  the  King, 
Charles  Albert,  himself  wrote  confidentially  to  the  bishop  advising 
him  to  avoid  a  scandal,  but  the  prelate  remained  inflexible.  Fore- 
seeing a  long  struggle,  the  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  on  an 
estrade,  dressed  up  in  a  wonderful  fashion,  with  monstrous  collars, 
a  huge  white  cravat,  and  a  cotton  cap  decorated  with  a  blue  ribbon 
and  tied  on  the  side  in  a  large  bow.  The  doors  of  the  funereal 
chamber  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  curious  came  from  all  parts 
to  view  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  man.  A  few  days  later  a  coffin 
■  took  the  place  of  the  estrade  ;  but  the  number  of  visitors  was  still  con- 
siderable, and  all  wanted  to  see  the  body  itself.  To  satisfy  their 
wishes' a  small  opening  was  cut  in  the  coffin  above  the  face  and  a 
pane  of  glass  inserted,  through  which  the  features  of  the  dead  could 
be  seen.  But  the  clergy  of  Nice  were  outraged  that  a  man  who,  as 
they  asserted,  had  died  in  impenitence,  and  whose  remains  were 
anathematised  by  the  Church,  should  be  the  object  of  so  much 
respectful  homage,  and  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  Government 
to  have  the  triumphant  body  removed.  A  lawsuit  was  then  com- 
menced, and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  place  where  the 
defunct  could  await  judgment. 

IV. 

Villafranca,  the  military  post  of  Nice,  is  now  quite  a  considerable 
town,  with  streets  so  picturesque  that  almost  at  every  step  one  sees 
something  worthy  of  a  painter's  brush.  The  road  leading. to  St.  Jean, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  passes  below  the  little  town,  and  leaves 
it  on  the  right  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  hills  which  bind  the  port 
on  the  northern  side  ;  it  winds  amidst  immense  olive,  huge  carob, 
and  vigorous  lemon  trees.  There  is  no  richer  vegetation  in  the  en- 
virons of  Nice.  The  white  walls  of  farms  and  luxurious  dwellings 
glisten  through  the  foliage  which  protects  them  from  the  burning  heat 
of  the  summer  sun.  Below  them,  and  sometimes  at  considerable 
depth,  shimmer  the  limpid  waves  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  All  the  slopes 
are  covered  with  a  shady  verdure  ;  and  the  eye,  as  it  pierces  the  dark 
arches  formed  by  the  overhanging  boughs,  discovers  innumerable 
charming  perspectives.  If  you  p'ause  about  the  middle  of  the  horse- 
shoe which  is  formed  by  the  further  end  of  the  port,  ciioose  an  open- 
ing between  two  tufts  of  orange-trees  and  your  astonished  eyes  will 
behold  a  picture  which  is  not  to  be  excelled.  You  will  see  the  gulf 
in  its  whole  length,  and  can  trace  the  graceful  windings  of  this  mini- 
ature Bosphorus.  You  will  observe  Villafranca  almost  in  profile  ;  a 
little  beyond  it  the  buildings  of  the  Marine  Arsenal  and  of  the  Laza- 
retto. If  your  eye  follows  the  left  line,  it  will  rest  at  the  extremity 
upon  the  lighthouse,  the  elegant  tower  of  which  rises  straight  and  bold 
upon  its  solitary  rock.     If  you  move  a  little  to  the  side,  you  will  per- 
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ceive  the  point  of  Saint  Hospice,  crowned  by  its  old  round  tower  and 
pretty  little  church. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  even  in  a  picture  a 
more  exquisite  landscape.  It  was  to  the  Lazaretto  that  the  body  of 
Paganini  was  taken  at  night  with  a  military  escort,  as  though  they 
feared  a  rescue  ;  and  then  he  was  left  alone  in  the  sombre  little 
building,  deposited  there  like  something  pestiferous,  or  like  suspected 
merchandise.  The  lighthouse  of  Villafranca  throws  its  bright  rays 
upon  his  coffin  at  stated  intervals,  the  tempest  hnwls  around  him,  the 
waters  murmur  gently  as  though  they  would  soothe  his  eternal  sleep. 
There  he  lies,  the  powerful  magician  who  electrified  crowds  with  his 
enchanting  bow,  and  excited  as  much  admiration  among  men  as  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  victories.  He  lived  for  the  multitude,  and  he 
sleeps  in  a  desert ;  he  possessed  the  secret  of  angelic  music,  and  he 
is  refused  a  De  Profundis. 

However,  the  lawsuit  went  on,  and  the  accusers  showed  a  zeal  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  He  refused  the  last  sacraments,"  said  the  bishop. 

"He  did  not  refuse  them,"  replied  the  defence;  "  he  merely  put 
them  off,  and  death  overtook  him.  He  was  so  good  a  Catholic,  and 
so  firm  was  his  intention  of  dying  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
that  he  had  commissioned  a  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  to 
purchase  a  small  slate  for  him,  upon  which  he  purposed  writing  his 
confession,  the  faculty  of  speech  being  denied  him,  and  effacing  it  as 
soon  as  the  priest  should  have  read  it." 

"  His  habits  were  licentious,"  said  the  cure  of  the  cathedral  ;  "for 
with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  in  his  saloon  a  picture  of  so  abominable  a 
character  that  the  mere  recollection  of  it  makes  me  shudder." 

"Had  you  entered  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man,"  was  the  reply, 
"you  would  have  seen  the  Virgin  of  Raphael  and  a  repentant  Mag- 
dalene. These  prints,  however,  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  for  Paganini  occupied  a  furnished  lodging." 

"  Could  a  musician,  could  an  artist,  be  a  good  Christian  and  good 
Catholic?" 

"WRat  a  question!  Paganini  was  a  member  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  White  Penitents  of  Genoa.  He  refused  to  marry  an  English- 
woman because  she  was  a  Protestant  and  would  not  become  a 
Catholic.  Morning  and  evening  he  inquired  if  his  son  had  said  his 
prayers.  Up  to  his  last  hour  he  always  wore  a  medal  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saviour  hanging  around  his  neck.  Open  his  coffin,  draw  aside 
the  funereal  garments,  and  you  will  see  the  pious  emblems  still  on 
his  breast." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  inquiry  proved  that  the  deceased  had 
been  not  only  a  good  Christian,  but  an  excellent  Catholic.  All  in 
vain,  however.  He  might  have  been  a  saint,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nice 
would  still  have  condemned  him  to  the  Lazaretto  of  Villafranca. 

While  this  suit  was  pending,  a  Jewish  dealer  in  curiosities  came 
and  proposed  to  the  Count  de  Cessole  to  sell  him  the  body,  to  be 
exhibited  in  England.  He  was  disposed  to  do  things  handsomely, 
and  offered  30,000  francs  for  the  mummy  of  Villafranca.  Thus  no 
kind  of  originality  was  wanting  for  Paganini  ;  refused  by  the  priests 
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of  Jesus,  his  remains  were  bargained  for  by  the  children  of  Moses  ;  and 
not  being  allowed  to  enter  a  church,  they  might  have  been  shown  at  a 
fair  between  a  giant  and  a  two-headed  calf.  Thirty  thousand  francs 
equalled  the  product  of  a  goodly  number  of  concerts :  he  was  a  vir- 
tuoso even  after  his  death. 

The  lawsuit  went  on.  From  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Nice, 
given  the  28th  July,  1840,  the  heir  had  appealed  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  tribunal  of  Genoa.  This  time  the  minister  formed  favorable 
conclusions.  His  memorial  was  a  plea  in  honor  of  Paganini  as  a 
Christian  and  Catholic.  In  spite  of  this  the  archbishop  would  not 
admit  his  neighbor  and  friend  at  Nice  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  he 
confirmed  the  first  judgment.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  supreme 
tribunal.  The  Tiara  was  more  tolerant  than  the  Mitre  ;  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  reversed  the  two  previous  judgments,  and  sent  the  affair  be- 
fore a  sovereign  jurisdiction  composed  of  three  archbishops  ;  but 
while  awaiting  the  final  sentence,  he  authorised  the  body  to  be  tem- 
porarily deposited  in  a  place  of  Christian  burial.  The  quarantine  of 
the  maestro  in  his  lazaretto  had  lasted  three  years. 

But  the  posthumous  adventures  of  Paganini  were  not  yet  quite  over. 

V. 

On  a  starlight  night  of  the  month  of  August  1843,  ^  ''"^"  provided 
with  a  paper  signed  by  the  Intendant  of  the  province,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  boatmen  and  two  porters,  entered  the  pavilion  of  the 
Lazaretto  of  Villafranca,  and  causing  the  cofiin  to  be  carried  forth, 
had  it  placed  in  a  small  boat,  which  rowed  swiftly  away.  It  rounded 
the  lighthouse,  passed  before  the  Saint  Hospice,  and  continued  on 
towards  the  east :  Paganini  was  making  his  last  journey  to  Genoa. 
They  travelled  by  degrees,  stopping  at  Bordighiera,  at  San  Remo,  at 
Port  Maurice,  Savona,  and  at  other  places  along  the  coast.  As  soon 
as  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  the  custom-house  officers  would 
attach  it.  "  What  are  you  carrying  there  ?  "  they  would  ask,  in  a 
threatening  tone.  "  We  are  carrying  Paganini,"  would  reply  the 
coxswain  of  the  boat ;  "  Paganini  queou  que  sonnaba  tan  ben,^'  (he  who 
rang  so  well).  The  revenue-officers  examined,  turned  the  body  over 
and  over  on  all  sides  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  not  stuffed  with 
contraband  articles,  and  then  let  it  pass  unwillingly.  And  so  the 
illustrious  remains  of  this  Croesus,  who  left  over  a  million  to  his  son, 
were  entrusted  to  a  simple  row-boat,  when  a  splendid  ship  fully 
equipped  should  have  had  the  honor  of  carrying  him. 

At  length  the  phantom  craft  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,  his  birth- 
place, and  Genoa  the  ungrateful  never  even  saluted  him,  though  he 
left  to  her  in  his  will  his  sword  of  Austerlitz,  his  favorite  violin,  and 
his  Guarnerius.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  it 
was  there  that  the  spectre-traveller  found  the  repose  so  long  refused 
to  his  persecuted  remains.  He  was  deposited  in  the  vault  that  his 
son  had  caused  to  be  prepared  at  his  beautiful  villa  Gajone,  pur- 
chased by  him  a  few  years  previous. 

The  fishermen  of  Villafranca  still  imagine  that  in  passing  near  the 
Lazaretto  they  hear  "  the  prayer  of  Moses,"  and  that  the  soul  of  the 
pretended  pagan  has  wandered  back  to  its  ancient  post. 

M.  C.  R. 
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THE  Grand  Opera-House  in  New  York  was  packed  from  pit  to 
gallery  on  the  occasion  of  the  farewell-performance  of  a  popular 
English  actor  who  sailed  for  home  to-morrow.  A  party  came  in  late, 
and  caused  much  confusion  and  annoyance  by  crowding  forward  to 
their  seats  on  the  first  row  of  the  dress-circle.  A  young  man  who 
was  obliged  in  consequence  to  squeeze  himself  almost  flat  against  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  in  so  doing  mashed  his  hat,  lost  a  glove,  and 
missed  one  of  Callout's  funniest  hits,  denounced  with  secret  fervor 
the  selfishness  of  persons  who  thus  permitted  themselves  to  be  un- 
punctual.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  girl  caught  the  fringe  of  her 
shawl  in  his  cuff-button,  and  still  farther  protracted  the  interval. 
They  both  tugged  at  the  fringe  until  the  girl's  patience  gave  out,  and 
she  made  a  hasty  exclamation  unintelligible  to  the  young  man,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  to  him  a  pair  of  flashing  dark  eyes.  He  was  molli- 
fied instantly.  Like  most  men,  he  admitted  the  sovereign  sway  of 
beauty,  and  Lilla  Meyer  was  a  surprisingly  beautiful  creature.  He 
tore  out  his  cuiT-button,  an  amethyst  on  which  was  cut  his  cipher, 
S.  D.  M.,  and  left  it  trailing  after  the  heavy-netted  fringe  of  her  shawl, 
an  out-of-date  heavily  embroidered  white  China  crape  affair. 

"  Pardon  my  awkwardness,"  he  said,  when  he  had  not  been  awk- 
ward at  all  ;  "  may  I  trouble  you  to  disentangle  the  button  at  your 
leisure  ?  " 

She  bowed  slightly  and  passed  on.  He  could  see  that  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  twenty  minutes  in  untwisting  and  untying. 
Then  his  property  was  passed  down  the  line  to  him,  7>ia  a  vulgar 
young  man  with  a  good  deal  of  flashy  jewelry  on  his  person  ;  a  vulgar 
old  woman,  fat  and  florid;  a  hideous  yellow-skinned  old  man  —  all 
her  companions.  S.  D.  M.  bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  slipped 
back  his  button  into  its  proper  place.  But  he  was  haunted  by  the 
girl's  face  ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  again.  He  hung  back  wh^n  the  play 
was  over  and  the  crowd  began  to  pour  out.  He  did  not  stare  or  push, 
but  he  simply  fell  back  until  he  was  exactly  behind  the  party  I  have 
enumerated.  The  girl  was  lovelier  even  han  he  had  pictured  her. 
She  was  pale,  of  a  somewhat  dazzling  paleness,  in  fact ;'  her  hair  was 
thick,  soft,  very  dark  ;  her  lips  as  red  as  a  rose  ;  her  eyes  almond- 
shaped.  She  was  unfashionably  dressed  ;  the  shawl  I  have  described, 
draped  over  a  cheap  lawn  gown,  and  with  an  ugly  worsted  head-cov- 
ering in  her  hand,  which  she  tied  over  her  head  on  her  way  out. 

"  Take  my  arm,  Lill,"  the  vulgar  young  man  suggested. 

"I  do  not  want  it  ;   I  want  to  hold  up  my  dress." 

"  You  better  had  take  your  cousin's  arm,"  put  in  the  old  lady. 

"  I  don't  want  to,  Aunt." 

"Oh  well,  well,  have  your  own  way.  You  always  were  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule,"  growls  the  old  yellow  man. 

"  I  can  get  on  without  you,  I  guess,"  the  young  man  remarks. 
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The  girl  does  not  reply.  She  looks  angry,  fretted.  S.  D.  M. 
decides  that  she  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  anger  is  becoming, 
as  her  brows  contract  and  her  lips  quiver. 

The  four  go  on  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and  look  for  a  horse-car. 
S.  D.  M.  saunters  slowly  on,  sees  them  get  into  a  car,  and  follows 
their  example.  Are  not  horse-cars  public  conveyances  ?  They  ride 
on  and  on,  past  the  pleasanter  parts  of  the  city  into  the  business 
streets.  The  car  thins  gradually.  Our  party  relaxes.  "  Reckon  you 
got  your  money's  worth,  Ben  ?  "  inquires  the  father. 

"  Seems  to  have  put  Lill  into  a  confounded  bad  humor.  I  say, 
Lill,  I'll  think  twice  before  I  take  you  to  the  theatre  again." 

"  I  do  not  care  if  you  think  three  times,"  the  girl  replied.  "It  is 
equal  to  me." 

"  What  a  little  Tartar  you  are  !     There  is  no  pleasing  you." 

"  Not  for  you,"  she  began  ;  then  suddenly  caught  S.  D.  M.'s  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  and  turned,  not  red,  as  perhaps  another  girl  would 
have  done,  but  pale. 

The  car  stopped.  The  old  man  had  pulled  the  strap.  It  was  a 
dry-goods  store  with  the  name  Meyer  over  the  door.  Adjoining  was 
a  small  door  leading  into  the  dwelling-house,  in  all  probability.  Into 
this  smaller  door  the  family  party  disappeared.  S.  D.  M.  rode  on 
down  to  the  next  corner,  then  took  an  up  town  car  and  returned  to 
his  world.  "  Lovely  girl !  Sorry  for  her ;  old  uncle  wants  her  to 
marry  that  greasy  Israelite,  no  doubt.  Wonder  if  she'll  give  in. 
Looks  as  though  she  had  pluck."  Such  were  the  reflections  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Des  Milles,  as  he  let  himself  into  his  rooms  with  his  latch- 
key. He  turned  up  his  gas,  lighted  a  cigar  and  looked  around  him 
for  a  book.  He  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  letter  lying  on  the 
floor  which  some  one  had  pushed  in  under  the  door.  It  was  written 
by  the  head  of  the  firm  he  w^  doing  business  with,  written  after  they 
had  parted  that  afternoon  ;  a  sudden  necessity  had  arisen  that  the 
house  should  be  represented  in  France  and  Germany  for  a  while. 
Mr.  Des  Milles  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Premium  as  a  proper  person  to 
go,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  languages.  Would  he  give  the 
matter  his  consideration  and  let  Mr.  Premium  know  his  decision  the 
following  day?     He  would  be  obliged  to  sail  in  a  week's  time. 

Sydney  Des  Milles  decided  almost  on  the  first  impulse  that  he 
would  go.  In  fact,  this  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  him.  He  had 
met  with  a  reverse  in  fortune',  and  had  gone  into  business  six  months 
ago.  He  had  done  remarkably  well  since  ;  but  it  was  up-hill  work, 
he  had  discovered,  and  here  was  ^  sudden  push  for  him.  In  a  week's 
time?  To-morrow,  if  need  were.  So  he  smoked  his  cigar  out,  then 
went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  communicated  his  decision  to  Mr.  Premium, 
then  he  went  to  the  Star  Line  office  and  engaged  his  passage. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  door  he  ran  against  a  girl  who  was  so  en- 
grossed in  thought  that  she  neither  saw  nor  heeded.  But  he 
recognised  her  at  once.     It  was  the  "  Lill  "  of  the  night  before  ! 

As  the  Arabia  steamed  out  of  port,  Sydney  marched  up  and  down 
the  deck  and  surveyed  his  fellow-passengers  with  the  vivid  interest 
of  a  man  new  to  ocean-voyages.     Almost  the  first  face  that  arrested 
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his  attention  was  that  of  a  girl  standing  in  the  hatchway,  with  a 
crimson  hood  pulled  up  over  her  face  —  her  face  with  its  startling, 
shall  I  say  its  brilliant  pallor?  its  dark  splendid  eyes,  its  red  lips. 
He  started.  It  was  Lill  again,  and  evidently  alone.  Her  vulgar 
friends  had  not  even  come  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and  she  had  appar- 
ently stayed  below  until  the  Arabia  was  under  weigh.  Sydney  was 
fascinated  by  this  girl,  and  permitted  himself  a  good  long  look  at  her 
face.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  how  extremely  youthful  it  was  — 
na}',  even  childish  in  expression.  And  there  was  a  fixed  look  about 
the  mouth  and  a  dark  circle  under  each  eye  which  distressed  him. 
Sydney  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  even  when  a  remarkably  pretty  girl 
was  not  in  the  case.  "Has  she  run  away  from  the  ugly  cousin?" 
was  his  conjecture.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder.  She  is  quite  capable  of 
it." 

At  dinner  he  discovered  that  her  seat  was  next  his  own.  He 
bided  his  time,  treated  her  with  distant  reserved  politeness,  and 
waited.  But  that  very  evening  his  chance  came.  He  was  prome- 
nading the  deck  when  some  one  crossed  his  path  hurriedly.  He 
gave  way,  but  the  slight  figure  with  its  red  hood  tottered,  and  would 
have  fallen  forward  had  he  not  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Lill  iiad 
fainted.  He  laid  her  on  a  bench  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  Then 
he  went  for  a  glass  of  wine.  In  a  few  moments  she  sat  up,  looked 
about  her,  and  thanked  him  in  the  foreign  accent  he  had  noticed  in 
in  her  speech  the  only  time  he  had  heard  her  speak  before.  And 
he  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  her  extreme  youthfulness  — 
a  mere  child.  She  looked  at  him  with  perfect  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. "  I  have  seen  you  before,"  she  said.  "  Your  cuff-button 
caught  in  my  shawl.     S.  D.  M." 

"  Sydney  Des  Milles,  at  your  service." 

"  My  name  is  Lilla  Meyer." 

Exceedingly  unconventional,  of  course,  but  then  the  whole  story  I 
am  telling  is  unconventional.  Besides,  this  girl  did  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  society  where  prevail  the  very  strictest  laws  of  etiquette. 
And  Sydney,  for  his  part,  treated  her  like  a  child. 

"  Are  you  alone, -Miss  Lilla  ?  " 

"Yes — "  with  a  scared,  furtive  look,  and  suddenly  stopping. 

"  If  you  were  my  sister  I  should  be  sorry  for  that." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  myself." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  join  your  mother  in  Europe.  You 
speak  like  a  foreigner." 

"Oh!  I  wish  I  were;  my  mamma  is  dead.  She  was  Italian.  I 
am  going  to  Pisa,  where  we  used  to  live." 

"  You  have  friends  there  "i  " 

"Yes,  a  few  —  if  they  have  not  forgotten  me.  It  is,  oh!  so  long 
since  I  left  —  a  year." 

"That  is  not  quite  long  enough  to  forget  in.  I  have  friends  whom 
I  would  not  forget  after  twenty  years  of  absence." 

"Twenty  years!     I  hope  I  shall  be  dead  in  twenty  years." 

Such  a  look  of  despair  on  her  face  ;  such  a  desperate  look  in  the 
eyes  that  wandered  out  over  the  broad,  desolate  sea. 

"Dead  ?     You  have  hardly  begun  to  live  yet." 
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"I  am  fourteen  —  fifteen  in  four  months." 

She  was  ev^en  younger  than  lie  had  thought,  then.  Like  her  Italian 
mother,  she  had  matured  early.  So  she  was  only  a  little  girl  after  all. 
Mr.  Sydney  was  emboldened  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  You  are  in  trouble  now,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  see  that.  I  wish  I 
could  help  you.  Perhaps  I  could  show  you  how  to  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  life." 

She  turned  around  and  looked  at  him  gravely.  "  I  think  I  will 
tell  you,"  she  said,  "but  not  to-night  —  to-morrow.  Now  I  will  go  to 
my  stateroom.     Good-night." 

And  she  went,  poor  little  girl !  leaving  Sydney  alone  in  the  searching 
white  moonlight.  He  walked  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight,  thinking 
chiefly  of  her.  Her  loneliness,  her  unhappiness,  her  helplessness, 
had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  He  had  all  his  life  prided 
himself  upon  not  being  in  the  least  an  impressionable  man,  and  sud- 
denly this  mere  little  girl  had  given  him  a  new  sensation  at  the  heart, 
such  as  he  had  read  of,  to  be  sure,  in  a  chance  novel  or  story,  but  had 
never  experienced  before. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the  break- 
fast-table, nor  did  she  come  up  on  deck  until  towards  noon,  when  she 
made  her  appearance,  paler  even  than  the  day  before,  with  slow, 
dragging  steps.  Meantime,  Sydney  had  taken  occasion  to  inform  the 
captain  that  he  had  known  Miss  Meyer  before.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  how  slight  their  previous  acquaintance  had  been  ; 
nor  do  I  consider  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  criticise  my  hero's 
stretching  the  point  in  this  way.  It  was  better  for  the  child,  he 
argued,  that  she  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  a  hasty 
friendship  with  him  on  shipboard. 

He  made  her  seat  on  the  end  of  a  bench  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit  ;  he  went  for  his  own  travelling-shawl,  and 
borrowed  two  cushions  from  the  stewardess.  As  a  reward,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  poor  little  Lilla  drop  off  to  sleep  presently,  with  a 
weary  little  sigh. 

But  after  she  had  slept  profoundly  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  opened 
her  bright  eyes  very  wide,  and  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  when 
he  came  and  stood  beside  her  and  asked  her  how  she  was. 

She  struggled  to  an  upright  position.  "  Oh,  I  am  a  great  deal 
better;  a  weight  is  off  my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  could  go  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  I  came  on  deck  and  saw  that  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land." 

Sydney  brought  a  camp-stool  and  sat  down  over  against  her.  She 
continued,  still  in  her  halting  English,  which  henceforth  I  will  leave 
you  to  imagine  for  3'ourself : 

"  I  have  been  so  dreadfully  unhappy  ;  sometimes  I  thought  I  should 
lose  my  mind." 

"  Had  you  no  friends  in  New  York  ?  " 

"I  knew  no  one,  except  my  uncle's  family;  he  was  my  father's 
brother.  My  father  was  in  business  in  Pisa  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  there  he  married  my  mother.  I  don't  know  what  the  reason  was, 
but  there  was  some  reason  why  he  had  to  leave  Italy  —  it  was  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  Government  —  so  he  joined  his  brother  in  New  York. 
My  father  had  made  a  great  deal  of  _money,  and  my  uncle  was  very 
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anxious  to  have  him  go  into  business  with  him,  but  this  my  father 
would  not  do.  After  a  while  Mamma  and  I  joined  him,  but  Papa  did 
not  live  long  after  that,  and  Mamma  died  too,  and  my  uncle  took  me, 
and  I  had  been  with  them  six  months.  He  wanted  me  to  marry  his 
son  Ben,  and  I  hated  him.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  wanted  my 
money  worse  than  they  did  me,  because  there  was  some  one  else  Ben 
would  have  married  if  he  had  had  his  free  choice ;  but  my  aunt  and 
uncle  insisted,  and  Ben  was  in  their  power,  in  a  measure,  as  he  was  in 
debt ;  and  day  before  yesterday  my  aunt  told  me  that  I  must  get  ready 
to  be  married  to  Ben  in  six  weeks'  time.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
them,  and  oh  !  I  hated  Ben  so  ;  and  besides  I  was  terribly  homesick. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  die  if  I  breathed  the  same  air  with  those 
people  any  longer.  I  had  a  diamond  ring  of  my  mother's  and  a 
watch  —  my  mother  and  father  were  different  people  from  my  uncle's 
family  —  I  sold  these,  and  I  had  money  enough  to  pay  my  way  out. 
My  plan  is,  when  I  am  at  home,  to  write  to  my  uncle  and  tell  him 
where  I  am,  and  that  he  must  send  me  my  money." 

"Do  you  expect  him  to  do  it?" 

"I  have  a  friend  in  Pisa  —  a  German  merchant  who  was  a  friend 
of  my  father's.  He  will  write  for  me,  and  my  uncle  won't  dare  to 
refuse." 

"You  are  a  brave  little  girl." 

"  I  have  thought  lately  that  I  was  an  arrant  coward.  But  my  uncle 
and  aunt  stormed  at  me  so,  and  I  was  such  a  child.  But  I  will  be 
fifteen  next  month.  And  I  /t'(?/ older  than  that,  a  great  deal ;  I  have 
been  so  unhappy." 

Here  she  cried  a  little,  greatly  to  Sydney's  distress,  but  to  her 
own  relief;  and  after  she  had  dried  her  tears  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  other  subjects.  Poor  little  thing  !  she  was  evidently  fearful 
of  boring  Sydney  with  the  recital  of  her  own  further  adventures. 
She  talked  about  the  people  around  them,  about  the  voyage  they  were 
making,  how  soon  they  would  reach  port,  the  speed  at  which  they 
were  going,  and  other  topics  of  deep  interest  ^to  travellers  on  the 
ocean  highway. 

During  the  voyage  he  talked  thus  with  her  every  day.  He  and  the 
captain,  who  was  a  genuinely  kind,  benevolent  man,  were  her  two 
only  acquaintances.  She  was  singularly  reticent  and  retiring.  Sydney 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  was  that  he  had  contrived  to  establish 
an  acquaintance  with  her.  Moreover,  she  was  evidently  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  her  uncertain  future.  Sydney  would  come  upon 
her  suddenly  and  find  her  staring  out  at  the  horizon,  with  that  same 
look  of  despair  in  her  eyes  he  had  noticed  before.  As  they  neared 
port,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  allow  her  to  brave  these  un- 
certainties and  difficulties  alone. 

"  Miss  Lilla,"  he  said,  "  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  Brussels  by  a  certain 
date ;  but  if  you  will  wait  in  Havre  for  a  few  days,  I  will  return  for 
you,  and  we  will  go  into  Italy  together.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  will  be 
on  my  conscience  if  I  leave  you  unprotected  like  this  in  a  strange 
land." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  a  strange  land,"  she  said  ;  "  at  least  I  won't  be 
as  soon  as  I   have  crossed  the  French  frontier.     And  I  can't  wait ;  I 
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shouid  die  of  anxiety.     I  shall  not  draw  an  easy  breath  until  I  am  at 
home." 

Her  e}^es  shone,  her  lips  quivered  ;  she  was  positively  wearing  her- 
self out  with  anxiety.  Sydney  had  after  all  no  authority  in  the 
matter  ;  he  was  obliged  to  consent  reluctantly  to  her  decision.  He 
did  what  he  could  for  her,  of  course,  in  regard  to  starting  her  on  her 
way  ;  and  having  gazed  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  after  her, 
as  the  locomotive  tore  shrieking  with  her  towards  Paris,  he  bought 
his  own  ticket  for  Brussels. 

The  night  before  he  had  said :  "  Miss  Lilla,  will  you  write  to  me  ? " 

And  she  had  replied  :  "  No,  Mr.  Des  Milles,  why  should  I  ?" 

"Then  may  I  write  to  you?  You  will  have  the  excuse  then  of 
answering  my  letter." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  address  in  Pisa,  or  rather  the  address  of  my 
great-aunt  to  whom  I  am  going.  You  can  write  if  you  choose."  This 
very  demurely. 

"  And  if  I  find  my  way  to  Pisa,  will  you  be  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

"I  can't  say.  "  Twill  wait  until  you  are  there." 

At  all  events  Sydney  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  the 
tone  of  her  voice  to  him  was  very  different  from  the  tone  of  her  voice 
to  her  cousin  Beii.  How  soon  would  he  be  able  to  get  to  Pisa?  His 
business  engagements  would  occupy  him  a  whole  fortnight,  after  that 
there  would  be  still  another  fortnight  before  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  would  make 
use  of  that  fortnight  in  a  trip  across  the  Alps.  Meanwhile  he  lost 
no  time  in  recalling  himself  to  Lilla's  mind.  He  sent  off  a  letter  to 
her  that  very  night,  which  would  reach  her  destination  almost  as  soon 
as  she  did  herself,  in  which  he  implored  her,  using  more  fervency  of 
expression  on  paper  than  he  had  permitted  himself  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  acquaint  him  with  her  safe  arrival,  and  thus  relieve  his  anxiety 
about  her. 

In  reply,  but  not  until  his  fortnight  of  business  engagement  was 
nearly  up,  he  received  a  little  letter,  dated  Pisa,  and  signed  Lilla 
Meyer.  She  had  accomplished  the  journey  safely ;  she  was  with  her 
aunt  j  that  was  all.  Sydney  read  it  over  and  over  again,  read  it  so 
often  that  he  learned  it  by  heart  in  fact,  but  no  more  information 
than  this  could  possibly  be  extracted  from  the  small  sheet  of  pink 
paper,  on  which  a  few  lines  were  traced  in  a  cramped  foreign  hand, 
in  an  odd  foreign  style.  Still,  on  his  way  to  Pisa  this  scrap  of  paper 
was  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  him.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
laugh  at  himself  for  his  sentimental  folly.  He  had  never  been  in 
love  before,  but  he  was  unreserv'edly  in  love  now. 

On  arriving  in  Pisa,  after  shaking  the  dust  of  travel  off  his  feet,  he 
set  out  to  find  Signora  Maria  Lanzi,  Via  Vecchia.  He  found  the 
street,  the  number  ;  he  climbed  up  the  steep  stairs  to  the  third  story. 
There  were  two  doors.  That  on  the  left  was  inscribed  Lanzi.  He 
rang  with  a  beating  heart.  A  bright-eyed  shrivelled  old  woman  ad- 
mitted him  into  a  square  anteroom,  carpetless,  and  with  a  peculiar 
smell  —  was  it  garlic  ?  He  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Meyer,  in  French 
and  in  exceedingly  slow  accents ;  the  old  woman  caught  the  name  at 
last  and  led  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  also  carpetless,  with  bright 
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frescoed  walls  and  ceilings,  a  stand  of  flowers  in  one  of  the  windows, 
the  little  furniture  there  was  pushed  back  against  the  wall.  But  the 
three  windows  stood  wide  open,  and  on  the  balcony  outside  bloomed 
a  perfect  garden  of  plants,  and  the  sun  poured  in  —  this  was  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  sun  is  coaxed  and  courted  to  enter.  Presently  a  little 
old  lady,  also  shrivelled,  also  bright-eyed,  entered,  to  \vhon\  Sydney 
again  repeated:  "Mademoiselle  Meyer?"  The  old  lady  nodded  and 
talked  with  great  fluency  and  many  gestures,  which  Sydney  presently 
read  aright,  to  his  own  great  self-gratulation.  Signorina  Lilla  was 
out ;  but  would  he  wait  until  she  returned  ?  Signora  Lanzi  took  up 
a  missal  that  was  lying  on  the  table  and  signified  that  Lilla  had  gone 
to  church.  She  also  signified  that  she  herself  was  prevented  by  hor- 
rible pains  in  her  head  from  enjoying  the  same  privilege.  Sydney 
had  actually  gone  so  far  on  his  wa^-  in  acquiring  the  old  lady's  lan- 
guage that  he  was  expressing  his  commiseration  by  animated  gestures 
accompanied  by  as  animated  ejaculatory  phrases,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Lilla  appeared.  She  made  a  little  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
or  surprise,  Sydney  could  not  make  out  which  it  was,  then  came  for- 
ward and  shook  hands,  explaining  rapidly  to  her  aunt  meanwhile  tliat 
this  was  the  kind  fellow-traveller  she  had  already  told  her  of ;  where- 
upon Signora  Lanzi  smiled,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  ejaculated  the  name  of  her  patron-saint,  and  finally  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief,  with  which  she  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  shook  her 
head  with  deep  emotion  in  the  direction  of  Lilla. 

"  She  was  so  glad  to  see  me,"  Lilla  said  ;  "  and  Herr  Schultz,  whom 
I  told  you  of,  has  written  to  my  uncle.  But  I  don't  care  much  whether 
he  keeps  my  money  or  not ;  Aunt  Maria  says  that  I  am  to  live  with 
her  always,  and  that  she  has  money  enough  for  us  both" 

Sydney  had  a  very  short  time  to  do  his  love-making  in  ;  only  three 
days  at  the  farthest.  At  the  risk  of  frightening  Lilla  into  saying  no 
by  using  undue  haste,  he  decided  that  he  would  tell  his  story  to  her. 
That  evening  he  asked  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him  ;  but  although 
Signora  Lanzi  had  made  a  great  many  concessions  to  Lilla's  recently 
acquired  American  notions  of  liberty,  this  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  consent  to.  Still  she  took  the  hint  perhaps ;  she  went  ofl  to  her 
own  room,  and  gave  Sydney  the  opportunity  to  unburden  his  heart. 
It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the  bit  of  sky  that  could  be  seen  between 
the  rows  of  houses  was  wonderfully  soft  and  exquisitely  dyed.  At 
the  end  of  the  block  the  street  widened  into  a  piazza  ;  the  bells  of  the 
church  in  the  piazza  were  slowly  pealing  for  vespers.  Lilla  leaned 
forward,  her  hands  clasped.  She  was  lovelier  than  ever ;  happiness, 
peace,  had  smoothed  all  the  anxiety  and  trouble  out  of  her  brow, 
which  Sydney  had  once  been  so  distressed  to  see  there. 

"Lilla,"  he  said  softly — "let  me  call  you  Lilla,  just  this  once,  even 
if  never  again  ;  I  can't  help  thinking  oi  you  as  Lilla  —  this  time  next 
month  I  shall  be  in  America,  doubtless.  But  I  can't  go  without  telling 
you  something.     I  love  you." 

She  turned  her  lovely  eyes  upon  him.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  softly,  with 
deep-drawn  breath.  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  slie  did 
not  withdraw  it.  "  I  have  loved  you  from  the  moment  I  saw  you 
first,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  the  right  to  take  care  of 
you.     May  I  ?  " 
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Two  tears  stole  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  "  Oh,  you  are  so  good  !  " 
she  cried.  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  don't  know  me.  I  am  such  a  baby  ; 
I  don't  know  anything." 

As  if  he  cared  for  that !  As  if  that  were  not  one  of  her  greatest 
charms  in  his  eyes  !  He  smiled  down  upon  her  with  masculine  supe- 
riority, and  then  he  tried  to  make  her  tell  him  in  words  what  he  had 
already  read  in  her  smiles,  her  eyes,  her  tears  —  whether  she  loved 
him.     And  finally  she  did  put  her  confession  into  words. 

Two  days  of  perfect  rapture  and  delight  followed.  Signora  Lanzi 
fortunately  took  a  fancy  to  Sydney,  and  smiled  upon  his  suit.  He 
was  welcomed  cordially  to  the  barren,  shabby,  sunshiny  little  suite  of 
rooms.  She  made  various  concessions  in  her  rigid  code  of  propriety 
for  his  benefit.  Lilla  was  permitted  to  walk  with  him  ;  he  was  per- 
mitted to  accompany  Lilla  to  church.  But  the  second  day,  when  he 
had  gone  back  to  the  hotel  for  dinner,  he  found  a  telegram  awaiting 
.him.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  his  way  back  to  France 
without  loss  of  time,  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  come -to  Europe.  It  was  to  the  last  degree  provoking. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  steal  two  days  more  at  least 
from  relentless  Time,  and  now  he  found  himself  compelled  to  pack 
up  and  be  off  the- very  next  day. 

He  hurried  to  the  Via  Vecchia  to  tell  Lilla  of  his  misfortunes.  The 
poor  child  came  in  to  him  immediately,  full  of  her  own  woes  :  her  aunt 
had  been  taken  suddenly  and  desperately  ill  within  the  hour,  of  an 
inflammatory  disorder  which  was  then  prevalent.  The  doctor  came 
into  the  room  while  Sydney  and  Lilla  were  talking,  and  told  Lilla 
that  her  aunt  wanted  her.  The  girl  went,  and  Sydney  forthwith  in- 
quired the  exact  state  of  the  case,  as  regarded  the  old  lady,  of  the 
doctor,  who  understood  French.  The  doctor  looked  very  grave.  "  She 
is  desperately  ill,"  he  said,  "  and  she  is  very  old  and  feeble.  I  do 
not  think  that  she  has  the  strength  of  constitution  to  resist  disease. 
I  am  seriously  apprehensive." 

Sydney  was  intensely  wretched.  Lilla's  only  protector  in  danger 
of  her  life,  and  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  leave  her.  He  walked 
up  and  down  debating.  Finally,  he  acquainted  the  doctor  with  his 
dilemma.  "  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle  Meyer,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  am  unavoidably  compelled  10  leave  Pisa.  In  the  event 
of  her  aunt's  death,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  exces- 
sively unfortunate  that  she  should  be  left  alone." 

"  1  can  conceive  them,"  the  doctor  said.  Then  he  added  :  "  If 
Mademoiselle  would  consent,  there  would  be  one  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty :  you  could  leave  her  the  protection  of  your  name." 

How  grateful  Sydney  was  to  the  doctor  for  putting  his  strong  wish 
into  words !  it  encouraged  him  to  break  the  subject  to  Lilla  herself. 
At  first  she  listened  with  an  expression  of  such  genuine  distress  that 
Sydney  almost  despaired  of  success  ;  but  she  loved  him  dearly,  and 
his  arguments  carried  great  weight  with  her.      She  gradually  yielded. 

"  I  must  go  to-morrow,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can't  get  back 
to  you  possibly  before  the  steamer  sails  on  which  I  have  engaged 
passage.  Your  aunt  is  very  ill.  If  anything  should  happen  to  her, 
you  wojald  be  left  in  the  most  forlorn  condition  imaginable  ;  I  can't 
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bear  to  think  of  it,  with  the  chance  of  those  people  swooping  down 
upon  you  at  any  time — "  Here  Lilla  visibly  shivered.  "  If  you  will 
marry  me,  it  will  be  the  easiest,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  to  come  straight  to  me,  wherever  I  am,  should  your  aunt  be 
taken  from  you." 

Meanwhile,  the  same  train  of  thought  was  traversing  Signora 
Lanzi's  brain.  She  realised  the  danger,  and  she  was  an  extremely 
practical  woman.  She  loved  Lilla  better  than  anything  else  in  life, 
and  it  was  an  immense  satisfaction  to  her  that  she  would  be  left  with 
a  strong  arm  to  lean  on,  should  she  herself  yield  to  her  present 
attack.  All  of  her  views  on  the  subject  she  communicated  to  the 
doctor,  when  he  came  in  presently. 

Hence,  the  matter  was  very  easily  adjusted.  Lilla  agreed,  unsel- 
fishly keeping  back  her  own  tears  and  reluctance  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  her  lover  and  her  aunt.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  and  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  at  Signora  Lanzi's  bedside.  All  night 
long  Signora  Lanzi  suffered  and  moaned,  but  there  was  no  material 
change  in  her  condition,  when  towards  morning  Sydney  was  obliged 
to  tear  himself  away  from  Pisa,  and  resign  himself  to  the  long  journey 
northward  ;  but  he  made  what  arrangements  he  could  to  insure  his 
little  wife's  comfort  and  convenience.  He  left  her  definite  instructions 
where  he  was  to  be  addressed  on  certain  days,  up  to  a  certain  date  ; 
and  he  agreed  that  as  soon  as  he  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Premium, 
on  his  return  to  New  York,  he  would  request  leave  of  absence,  and 
travel  straight  back  to  Italy  again  to  claim  his  wife,  if  in  the  mean- 
time she  had  not  joined  him.  But  in  spite  of  hi?  precautions,  his 
forethought,  he  left  Lilla  with  many  a  foreboding  of  evil  to  come. 

He  remained  in  Paris  for  two  days,  where  he  confidently  expected 
a  letter  from  Lilla.  But  no  letter  came.  He  telegraphed  back  to 
Pisa,  and  received  in  reply :  "  Signora  Lanzi  died  yesterday.  Have 
written. — Lilla  Des  Milies."  He  read  his  own  name  after  her  own 
beautiful  baptismal  one  with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  delight.  So  her 
aunt  was  dead  !  Then  of  course  she  would  join  him  immediately. 
The  next  address  he  had  given  her  was  Brussels  ;  she  would  doubtless 
meet  him  there.  '  He  controlled  his  impatience  and  journeyed  to 
Brussels.  This  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  never  had  he  stood 
in  greater  need  of  philosophy,  and  when  never  had  it  been  more 
difficult  to  summon  philosophy  to  the  rescue. 

Arrived  in  Brussels,  there  was  still  no  word  from  Lilla.  A  day, 
two  days,  three  days  went  by,  and  still  no  line.  He  wrote  himself 
incessantly,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  days  tore  by,  since  he  was  posi- 
tively pursued  by  the  multiplicity  of  business  transactions  that 
crowded  upon  him  at  the  last  moment.  But  the  crowded,  busy  days 
were  succeeded  by  long,  unhappy  nights,  when  Sydney  would  walk 
the  floor  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
obligation  he  was  under  to  his  employers.  A  great  deal  was  at  stake 
for  them  in  the  affair  they  had  trusted  him  to  transact  for  them.  He 
could  not  fail  them  without  violating  his  honor ;  else,  of  course,  he 
would  have  gone  straight  to  Pisa,  and  upbraided  his  little  wife  for  her 
strange  silence.  There  must  be  a  reason  ;  there  probably  was  an 
excellent  reason  for  her  unaccountable  silence. 
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Poor  little  Lilla!  There  was.  When  her  aunt  died,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  join  her  husband  without  loss  of  time.  She  packed 
up  her  small  wardrobe,  she  bade  adieu  to  old  Assunta  and  the 
Doctor,  in  whose  hands  she  left  her  affairs  until  Mr.  Des  Milles 
should  write  explicit  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  she  started  off. 
But  she  had  not  gone  as  far  as  Venice  when  she  was  taken  des- 
perately ill ;  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  her  journey.  There 
were,  strange  to  say,  no  marks  of  identification  about  her  —  no  cards, 
no  letters,  excepting  one,  the  envelope  of  which  was  not  directed, 
the  letter  itself  beginning,  "  My  dearest  husband."  This  was  the 
letter  which  Lilla  had  written  to  Sydney,  as  she  had  telegraphed,  but 
which  in  her  hurry  and  confusion,  and  in  the  coming  on  of  this 
illness,  she  had  forgoten  to  mail,  even  to  direct. 

So  the  Sisters  of  Santa  Madre  di  Pietk,  to  whom  the  child  was 
taken  to  be  nursed,  had  no  clue  as  to  whom  she  belonged.  For 
weeks,  months,  they  did  not  expect  her  to  live  from  day  to  day. 
And  vyhen  she  did  recover  her  consciousness  and  a  little  of  her 
strength,  she  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  She  had  forgotten  all  about 
herself.  It  was  some  time  —  weeks  again — before  she  could  re- 
member where  she  was,  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  until  his  own  letters  were  returned  to  him 
through  the  roundabout  machinery  of  the  Italian  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, coming  in  contact  with  the  only  a  trifle  less  roundabout  machinery 
of  the  American  Post-office  Department,  that  Sydney  Des  Milles'  appre- 
hensions were  thoroughly  aroused.  This  was  after  his  return  to 
New  York,  by  which  time,  with  the  curious  fatality  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  condition  of  in- 
dignant self-torture.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  excuse 
for  the  resolute  silence  that  these  people  in  Pisa  had  maintained. 
He  was  quite  determined  not  to  believe  that  Lilla  was  ill ;  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  since  had  she  been  ill.  Doctor  Santi  would  have 
been  the  first  to  drop  him,  as  he  had  agreed,  a  line.  No,  she  was 
not  ill ;  she  had  simply  wearied  of  her  suddenly  forged  chains.  She 
had  resolved  to  snap  them  before  they  galled  her  wrists.  He  loved 
her  passionately,  and  this  very  love  made  him  unreasoningly  blind. 
He  took  occasion  to  call  at  the  Meyers'  dry-goods  store  after  his 
return  to  New  York,  and  saw  both  old  Meyer  and  his  son.  At  least, 
Lilla  was  not  pursued  by  them.  For  the  rest  he  was  sure  that  she 
was  safe  in  Pisa ;  her  mother's  relations  there,  if  poor,  were  of  gentle 
blood.  Well,  he  would  give  her  time  for  reflection.  He  would  not 
sacrifice  his  pride  on  the  altar  o£  his  infatuation. 

But  when,  as  I  said,  his  letters  were  returwed  to  him  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  he  awoke  from  his  fit  of  anger  and  jealousy.  They 
were  enclosed  in  an  official  envelope,  on  which  was  written,  "  Left 
Pisa." 

Left  Pisa!  Then  where  in  heaven's  name  was  she?  He  went 
straight  to  Mr.  Premium  and  requested  to  be  allowed  three  months' 
vacation.  Mr.  Premium  could  not  well  afford  to  lose  his  right-hand 
man  at  that  particular  moment ;  but  then  neither  could  he  aft'ord  to 
offend,  his  right-hand  man.  He  granted  his  request  after  some 
demur. 

47 
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About  the  same  time  Lilla  was  finally  roused  from  the  apathy  which 
had  succeeded  th3  fever-crisis  of  her  young  life,  subjected  of  late  to 
such  bewildering  assaults.  She  explained  to  the  Sisters  who  she  was 
and  where  she  was  bound  ;  and  they  set  her  on  her  way  again,  and 
blessed  her,  and  gratefully  accepted  the  compensation  in  money 
which  she  left  with  them,  in  the  form  of  an  order  on  the  bank  in  Pisa  ; 
Doctor  Santi  had  seen  that  she  was  provided  with  funds  before  she 
started.  She  wrote  to  America,  telling  her  husband  where  she  was, 
and  that  she  would  sail  from  Havre  on  a  certain  day,  and  then  she 
started  on  the  journey  herself.  But  her  letter  just  missed  Sydney  ; 
it  arrived  the  day  after  he  sailed  from  New  York.  These  two  were 
involved  in  the  links  of  a  strange  fatality  for  the  time  being. 

In  Havre,  Lilla  found  herself  compelled  to  wait  a  day  or  two  for 
the  homeward-bound  steamer.  By  this  time  she  resigned  herself  to 
detentions,  to  mischances,  with  the  lassitude  that  was  the  result  of 
her  long  illness.  She  sat  for  hours  in  her  room  in  the  hotel,  looking 
out  at  the  blue  line  of  the  sea  that  lay  between  her  and  the  suddenly 
bestowed  happiness  she  had  scarcely  tasted  as  yet.  Would  she  ever 
taste  it  again?  A  doubt  of  its  reality  was  gaining  upon  her.  Had 
those  two  or  three  days  in  Pisa  been  after  all  only  a  dream? 

One  day  a  steamer  arrived  from  New  York.  She  watched  her 
enter  the  harbor  ;  she  afterwards  listened  to  the  bustle  of  the  arrival 
of  some  of  her  passengers  at  the  hotel.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  bell  rang  for  dinner  not  long  afterwards.  On  her  way  down- 
stairs she  passed  groups  of  travellers  —  girls  with  the  eager,  happy 
look  on  their  faces  that  had  faded  from  this  girl's  long  ago  ;  papas 
bowed  down  by  responsibilities  and  shawls  ;  mammas  who  had  appar- 
ently taken  out  a  fresh  lease  of  life  ;  children  under  everybody's  feet, 
and  as  unpopular  as  children  are  to  the  unkind  world  outside  their 
nurseries  ;  finally,  knots  of  young  men,  canvas-knapsacked,  poring 
over  guide-books.  Lilla  glided  past  them  all.  A  handsome  middle- 
aged  woman  with  her  daughter  on  her  other  side  was  her  neighbor. 

"  What  became  of  Sydney  Des  Milles  ?  "  the  daughter  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"  He  and  Helen  went  out  to  take  a  walk,"  the  mother  said.  Then 
lower:  "  He  has  agreed  to  go  with  us  to-morrow  morning ;  and  when 
I  suggested  the  Rhine,  he  did  not  say  no.  So  I  fancy  he  will  be  of 
the  party." 

"  1  suppose  Helen  is  pleased.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care,"  the  daughter 
said.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  Helen's  undisguised  attentions  have  flat- 
tered him." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  the  mother  retorted. 

But  Lilla  Des  Milles  could  guess.  A  thousand  jealous,  suspicious 
fancies  flashed  through  her  brain.  It  was  her  Sydney  these  people 
were  talking  about.  She  determined  for  a  brief  moment  that  she 
would  sit  there  until  this  Helen  came  in  with  her  husband,  and  that 
she  would  then  go  forward.  But  her  courage  failed  her ;  she  pushed 
•back  her  chair  and  rose. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  Mrs.  West  inquired,  with  impulsive  compassion. 

"Yes  —  a  little  —  not  much,"  falters  Lilla,  as  she  hurries  away. 

"  What  a  lovely  creature  !  I  had  not  noticed  her.  I  wonder  if  she 
overheard  what  we  were  saying?  " 
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"I  don't  see  that  it  matters  if  she  did.  We  are  perfect  strangers 
to  her.  Ah  !  here  come  Helen  and  Mr.  Des  Milles.  How  bored  he 
looks  !  " 

From  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  his  wife  had  seen  him  — 
had  recognised  him  with  a  wild  throb  of  pain.  He,  for  his  part,  was 
bored,  weary.  These  Wests  were  the  merest  chance  acquaintances, 
but  they  had  contrived  to  fasten  themselves  upon  him  during  the 
brief  ten  or  twelve  days  since  he  had  been  made  known  to  them. 
Mrs.  West  had  requested  it  of  him  as  a  favor  to  wait  in  Havre  with 
them  until  the  morning,  and  then  put  them  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
He  had  unwillingly  agreed  to  do  so,  after  ascertaining  that  there 
would  be  only  the  difference  of  a  few  hours  in  his  journey  to  Italy  — 
the  morning-train  making  better  connections.  But  he  chafed  at  the 
detention  nevertheless.  He  would  rather  be  detained  on  the  road 
than  here. 

Lilla  made  up  her  mind  instantly  what  she  would  do.  She  decided 
to  start  for  Italy  that  very  night.  Accordingly,  before  midnight  she 
was  on  her  way  —  a  tumult  of  despair  and  misery  in  her  young  heart, 
from  which  she  could  not  rend  herself.  Ah  !  if  only,  on  the  wings  of 
the  steam  dragan,  she  cotild  be  borne  away  from  thought. 

Poor  Sydney  was  doomed  to  disaster  after  disaster.  The  train  on 
which  he  left  Paris,  some  hours  later,  met  with  an  accident.  After 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  detention  after  detention.  He  wasted  thus 
two  or  three  days  on  the  road  more  than  were  necessary ;  and  when 
he  reached  Pisa,  Lilla  had  been  there  several  days  already. 

Meanwhile,  Lilla  had  looked  up  old  Assunta  and  had  persuaded 
her  to  come  and  take  care  of  her.  The  apartment  in  the  Via  Vecchia 
was  still  untenanted.  Lilla  drearily  went  from  room  to  room,  un- 
barring windows,  letting  in  the  light  of  day.  Some  of  the  plants  that 
had  bloomed  so  profusely  in  days  gone  by,  were  still  standing  about, 
but  they  were  dry  and  withered  now.  Poor  Lilla  watered  them  with 
her  tears ;  they  were  like  her  life.  Then  she  sent  for  Herr  Schultz 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  She  desired  to  wind  up  her 
worldly  affairs,  and  then  to  take  leave  of  the  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments which  had  made  up  life  to  her.  She  would  go  to  the  Sisters 
of  the  Santa  Madre  at  Venice  and  make  her  home  with  them. 

Herr  Schultz  informed  her  that  Mr.  Des  Milles  had  not  communi- 
cated with  him  in  any  way.  He  explained  to  Lilla  the  condition  of 
her  aunt's  estate,  and  told  her  to  what  sum  she  would  be  entitled 
from  it.  He  also  told  her  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
her  uncle  in  New  York,  and  that  when  he  had  informed  Mr.  Meyer 
of  her  marriage,  he  had  replied  that  he  stood  prepared  to  turn  over 
his  guardianship  of  his  niece's  property  to  her  husband  whenever  he 
chose  to  apply. 

At  this  Lilla  looked  so  unfeignedly  wretched  that  Herr  Schultz 
made  a  few  more  remarks  of  a  general  nature,  then  rose  to  go.  He 
suspected  that  Lilla  and  her  husband  had  had  a  misunderstanding. 
He  would  send  his  wife  to  see  her  and  talk  matters  over  with  her. 
Meanwhile,  Lilla  assured  him  that  she  would  be  in  Pisa  for  a  few 
days  at  least. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  child  wandered  out  —  wandered  up  and 
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down  the  gloomy,  quaint  old  city.  She  passed  the  inevitable  beggars 
on  the  Lung'  Arno,  pursuing  their  trade  of  self-torture  —  Pisan  beggars 
have  reduced  deformity  to  a  fine  art.  She  stared  in  at  the  sluggish 
Arno  wearily,  so  it  seemed,  struggling  seaward  through  its  sands. 
Seaward  —  and  so  ocean-ward.  She  longed  to  be  carried  along  with 
it.  She  came  out  upon  the  Piazza  of  the  Duomo,  stared  vaguely  up 
at  the  peerless  vignette  made  against  the  blue  sky  of  the  dark  Cathe- 
dral, the  spherical  beauty  of  the  Baptistery,  the  slender  leaning  Cam- 
panile-tower that  had  been  the  mystery  of  her  childhood.  She  peered 
in  at  the  Campo  Santo.  Dead  men's  bones  !  Ah  !  death  did  come  at 
last.  But  she  was  so  young  ;  perhaps  it  would  not  come  to  her  for 
years.  She  stole  away  from  the  grand  beauty  of  church  and  belfry 
back  to  the  dark,  narrow  streets,  home.  She  toiled  up  the  weary 
steps  ;  she  opened  the  door  on  which  Lanzi  was  still  written,  and 
with  bowed  head  entered  the  sitting-room,  with  its  three  windows 
flung  wide  open  and  the  spring-sun  filtering  in  through  the  closed 
Venetian  blinds. 

Some  one  came  hastily  forward.     She  raised  her  head. 

"Oh,  Lilla  — Lilla!" 

It  was  Sydney's  voice.  Had  she  been  dreaming?  Dreaming  a 
"broken,  sad,  bad  dream  "  of  doubt,  of  jealousy,  of  suspicion  ?  With 
a  cry,  a  long,  low,  sobbing  cry,  she  fell  forward  into  his  arms. 

K.  R.  L. 


ON  THE   BORDER. 


THE  years  flow  by  in  our  border  life. 
Like  the  sweeping  floods  of  our  mountain  streams ; 
Some  filled  with  madness,  and  war,  and  strife. 
Some  only  remembered  like  far-off  dreams. 

And  glancing  back  through  the  days  gone  by, 

As  one  looks  down  an  elm-tree  avenue, 
Where  on  part  of  the  scene  the  shadows  lie, 

And  on  part  the  sunlight  is  breaking  through  — 

"Handsome  Will"  rises  before  my  sight, 

As  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  drew  breath  ; 
Good  by  the  camp-fire,  best  in  a  fight ; — 

A  man  to  tie  to  for  life  or  death. 
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No  doubt  you've  heard  tell  of  Mad  Maurice, 

A  dare-devil  Texan  from  Goliad  ; 
A  quarrelsome  cuss  who  hated  peace, 

And  always  was  ready  for  somethincr  bad. 

He  had  some  grudge  against  Handsome  Will  — 
Pure  deviltry  —  Will  was  loved  by  all; 

He  watched  his  chance,  and  when  all  was  stil 
On  one  moonlight  night  he  planted  a  ball 

In  the  brave  lad's  heart,  then  sped  away 
Toward  a  redskin  camp  on  the  Wichitd  ; 

Stampeding  our  ponies,  thus  to  stay 

Pursuit,  but  the  sun  ere  next  noonday  saw 

A  dozen  riders  dash  over  the  plain, 

As  a  whirlwind  sweeps  through  the  prairie  grass ; 
The  buffalo  snorted  and  shook  their  mane, 

Awe-struck  to  see  this  storm-cloud  pass. 

The  sun  twice  rose  and  the  sun  twice  se 
It  was  eat  and  sleep  and  follow  the  trail  ; 

The  sun  rose  again ;  now  the  grass  was  wet, 
And  our  weary  horses  began  to  fail. 

We  had  struck  the  hills.     The  rain  had  stopped. 

'Mid  the  chaparral  in  a  small  ravine, 
We  suddenly  on  Mad  Maurice  popped  ; 

We  had  run  him  down,  for  our  chase  was  keen. 

We  bound  the  wretch,  then  rested  awhile  ; 

Then  'cross  the  prairie  and  over  the  hill 
Rode  back  for  many  a  weary  mile. 

To  where  our  companions  were  camping  still. 

"Sorrowful  Camp"  we  christened  the  place, 
'Twas  baptised  in  blood,  and  we  left  it  soon, 

For  it  seemed  haunted  by  that  brave  face 
Turned  ghastly  up  to  the  ^silver  moon. 

Where's  Mad  Maurice.^     Quien  sabe?     Not  I. 

The  last  sight  that  ever  I  had  of  him. 
Round  his  neck  was  a  rope  with  a  slip-noose  tie. 

And  over  his  head  was  a  live-oak  limb. 


Harry  J.  Shellman. 
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CASTLE   CURIOUS. 

A  Christmas  Fairy  Tale  for  the  Little  Folks. 


THERE  was  once  a  dwarf  by  the  name  of  Pukket,  who  was 
one  of.  the  most  ingenious  fellows  that  ever  lived.  If  he 
had  only  been  good,  his  cunning  skill  would  certainly  have  been  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  of  great  benefit  to  all  around  him  ;  but 
instead  of  this  he  was  a  very  wicked  imp,  and  exerted  all  his 
wonderful  powers  only  to  work  mischief  upon  everybody  that  he 
possibly  could.  Among  other  things  that  he  did,  he  built  himself  a 
large  and  magnificent  palace  of  white  marble,  which  he  called 
Castle  Curious,  and  about  this  we  shall  now  learn  something  further. 

There  were  beautiful  groves,  lawns  and  gardens  all  around  it,  and 
the  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  he  had  painted  the 
most  wonderful  pictures.  In  these  everything  was  so  natural  and 
life-like  that  birds  often  dashed  their  little  brains  out  against  the 
wall  in  trying  to  get  at  the  fruit  painted  there,  and  many  a  poor  dog 
met  the  same  fate  in  springing  upon  the  painted  foxes  and  rabbits. 
So,  too,  the  bees  would  cluster  around  the  painted  flowers,  and  the 
ducks  strive  to  get  into  the  painted  water.  All  the  stone-carving 
about  Castle  Curious,  and,  indeed,  the  workmanship  displayed  in  its 
whole  construction,  was  of  the  same  marvellous  perfection. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  it  was  an  immense  eye, 
larger  than  a  cart-wheel,  which  the  dwarf  placed  in  its  highest  tower. 
This  eye  the  wicked  Pukket  considered  the  masterpiece  of  his 
works  and  quite  the  triumph  of  his  life.  It  had  the  singular  power 
of  at  once  drawing  to  the  castle  all  persons  who  so  much  as  caught 
one  glimpse  of  it,  whether  from  near  at  hand  or  the  greatest  distance. 
By  day,  when  the  sun  shone  on  it,  the  eye  glittered  and  sparkled 
with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  at  night  it  was  splendidly  illuminated 
with  red  lights,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  far  and  wide. 

And  now  a  great  many  people  had  been  unwittingly  drawn  to  the 
castle  by  its  magic  power,  but  not  one  had  ever  returned  to  tell  what 
he  had  seen  ;  so  that  the  most  dreadful  stories  were  often  heard  con- 
cerning the  place,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  cruel  dwarf  had 
murdered  all  his  victims.  Soon,  no  one  that  had  heard  about  these 
strange  things  would  go  anywhere  near  the  castle,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  and  the  country  in  its  neighborhood  became  completely 
deserted.  But  a  great  many  strangers  from  a  distance  were  still 
drawn  into  it,  for  it  stood  on  what  had  been  up  to  this  time  one  of 
the  chief  roads  in  the  land. 

At  last  the  king  determined  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  doings  in  his  dominions,  and  so  sent  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to 
demolish  the  castle.  But,  alas  !  not  one  of  the  valiant  command 
returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  achievements,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  had  all  been  entrapped  and  made  away  with  by  the  wicked 
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Pukket.  Afterwards  two  other  regiments  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
king,  of  course,  now  became  exceedingly  angry  at  this  state  of  affairs 
in  his  reahn,  but  was  quite  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  what  course  to 
pursue  under  the  circumstances. 

About  this  time  Father  Herbert,  a  good  old  hermit  who  was  noted 
for  his  childlike  simplicity  and  want  of  suspicion,  was  said  to  have 
walked  along  for  two  or  three  miles  in  full  sight  of  Castle  Curious, 
and  yet  had  not  been  drawn  towards  it  by  that  wonderful  power  that 
seemed  to  affect  every  one  else  that  came  within  reach  of  the  great 
glaring  eye  in  the  tower.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  rainy  day,  so  he  had 
had  his  umbrella  raised,  and  being  completely  occupied  with  his  own 
pious  thoughts,  he  had  jogged  along  the  road  till  the  castle  was  left 
far  behind,  without  his  ever  knowing  that  he  had  been  in  its  vicinity 
at  all. 

This  story  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  a  fourth  band  of 
soldiers  was  soon  sent  out,  who  were  instructed  to  hold  their  shields 
before  their  eyes  as  they  approached  the  castle.  But  the  desire  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  wonderful  eye,  of  which  they  had  heard  such 
strange  things,  became  too  strong  in  some  of  them  \  and  as  the  road 
was  uneven  from  washing  by  recent  rains,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  any  of  the  others  to  hold  their  shields  steadily  before  their  faces, 
and  if  they  caught  but  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  great  eye  it  was 
all  over  with  them  ;  and  so  these  soldiers  fared  no  better  than  their 
comrades  before  them.  The  next  regiment  sent,  which  belonged  to 
the  king's  own  body-guard,  were  provided  with  large  umbrellas  (as 
it  was  thought  they  could  be  carried  more  easily  than  shields,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  eye's  being  seen),  and  were  particularly 
charged  on  no  account  to  let  their  curiosity  overcome.their  prudence, 
as  it  would  surely  prove  their  ruin.  And  this  plan  really  seemed 
about  to  succeed.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  gallant  troops  approached 
the  towering  marble  castle  ;  but  just  as  they  began  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  their  expedition,  there  came  up  a  sudden 
and  terrific  blast  of  wind,  and  instantly  every  umbrella  was  turned 
inside  out.  The  next  moment  the  whole  regiment  was  running  at 
the  double-quick  towards  the  castle,  intent  only  on  beholding  the 
wonders  there  to  be  seen.  The  great  gates,  like  the  jaws  of  death, 
closed  on  them,  and  then  they  were  heard  of  no  more.  The  poor 
king,  when  he  found  that  his  favorite  regiment  with  whom  such  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  the  mishap  of 
the  others,  was  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  for 
some  new  expedient ;  and  so  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexities. 

On  one  side  of  Castle  Curious  was  a  very  large  and  fine  old  forest, 
and  on  the  other,  though  separated  from  it  by  high  hills  which  pre- 
vented it  from  being  seen,  a  populous  town.  At  the  border  of  the 
wood,  but  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  castle,  a  maiden  named 
Christabel,  who  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  little  darlings 
that  was  ever  seen,  lived  with  her  aged  grandparents.  Their  home 
was  a  neat  little  thatch-roofed  cottage,  which  was  completely  over- 
grown with  woodbine,  nasturtium,  convolvuluses  and  roses  ;  for  her 
old  grandfather,  though  only  a  simple  woodman,  was  fond  of  beau- 
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tiful  things;  and  as  for  grandma,  her  chief  delight  was  in  her  flower- 
garden  —  next  to  Christabel,  of  course.  This  fair  girl  had  been  care- 
fully reared,  and  taught  to  love  the  truth  and  do  right  from  infancy, 
and  so  she  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

It  was  now  winter,  and  all  the  beautiful  vines  clambering  over  the 
cottage  were  leafless  and  covered  with  snow  ;  but  the  good  grandame 
had  a  great  many  plants  growing  in  pots  inside  the  house;  and 
altogether,  with  the  great  log-fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  contented  faces  of  the  inmates,  it  seemed  very  bright 
and  cheerful  within-doors,  though  the  winter  storm  might  howl  ever 
so  loudly  among  the  great  old  trees  all  around.  Though  Christabel 
lived  at  her  grandfather's,  it  was  not  because  her  parents  were  dead, 
but  in  order  to  keep  the  old  folks  from  being  lonely,  and  because 
there  were  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  at  home  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  for  her  father,  who  was  but  a  poor  carpenter,  to  fill  all  the 
hungry  little  mouths.  He  lived  in  the  neighboring  town,  which,  as  I 
said,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Castle  Curious  from  the  forest. 
Christabel  had  always  been  accustomed  to  spend  Christmas  with  her 
parents,  but  before  this  there  had  been  no  Castle  Curious  to  pass  by, 
as  it  had  only  been  built  during  the  past  year.  But  this  year  too  she 
was  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  town  on  Christmas  Eve  as  usual  ;  and 
her  grandpa,  who  did  not  like  to  disappoint  her,  told  her  that  if  she 
took  her  Bible  with  her  and  read  it  very  carefully,  without  taking  her 
eyes  off  its  pages  once  while  she  was  in  the  neighborhood,  he  thought 
she  might  get  past  it  safely.  The  good  old  man  did  not  know  very 
much  about  Castle  Curious,  and  for  that  matter  no  one  did  ;  for  who 
that  had  ever  looked  on  it  since  that  dreadful  eye  had  been  placed  in 
its  towers  had  returned  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  ?  Little  Christabel 
had  been  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  merry 
Christmas-tim£,  and  had  been  busy  for  a  long  while  in  making  pretty 
little  presents  for  her  father  and  mother  and  all  the  small  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  always  set  out  on  her  journey  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  Christmas,  so  that  she  could  reach  her  father's  house  by 
evening.  This  year,  as  was  her  custom,  her  grandma  gave  her  as 
many  good  things  for  her  mother  as  she  could  carry  in  her  basket, 
and  then  sent  her  off,  with  many  a  caution  in  regard  to  the  castle  of 
the  wicked  Pukket,  and  many  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  safe-keeping 
on  the  way. 

So  Christabel  started  off  through  the  lonely  woods,  with  her  Bible 
in  her  hand  and  her  basket  on  her  arm,  with  a  light  heart  and  an 
eager  step,  thinking  of  the  happy  times  she  should  have  on  the  merry 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  blessed  Christmas  morning.  The  woods  did 
not  seem  lonely  to  her,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  natural  and 
homelike,  for  she  had  live'd  in  them  all  her  life.  Then  the  sun  shone 
brightly  in  the  blue,  blue  sky  overhead,  and  a  few  little  snow-birds 
were  hopping  about  among  the  bare  branches,  and  now  and  then 
chirping  merrily,  seemed  to  be  bidding  her  good-morning.  Nor  did 
she  forget  her  little  fi  lends  at  this  glad  Christmas  season,  but  had 
brought  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  her  to  break  up  into  crumbs  and 
scatter  along  the  p.Uh  as  she  went.  And  so  she  felt  very  light-hearted 
and  happy,  as  she  had  been  trying  to  do  right  and  follow  in  the  steps 
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of  the  good  Saviour  all  the  months  that  were  gone,  and  knew  that  the 
kind  Father  would  take  care  of  her,  even  as  he  watched  over  the  little 
snow-birds  out  in  the  dreary  winter  woods. 

When  she  got  near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  she  opened  her  little 
Bible  and  commenced  reading,  taking  good  care  all  the  time  not  to 
raise  her  eyes  once  from  the  page.  But  just  as  she  arrived  opposite 
the  castle  of  Pukket,  it  so  happened  that  she  was  obliged  to  turn  a 
leaf,  and  as  she  was  doing  so,  a  flash  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
great  blazing  eye  on  the  tower  struck  the  corner  of  her  eye.  That 
one  glimpse,  however,  was  enough,  and  now  there  was  no  escape  for 
the  poor  girl.  In  an  instant  the  Bible  in  her  hand,  the  wise  counsel 
of  her  grandparents,  the  little  Christmas  presents,  Christmas  itself, 
and  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
she  could  see  or  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  beautiful  palace  toward 
which  she  was  now  hastening  with  willing  feet.  As  she  drew  near, 
she  saw  the  wonderful  pictures  on  the  garden-walls,  and  almost 
screamed  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  such  pretty  things  as  were  there 
portrayed,  for  she  never  dreamed  of  anything  half  so  fine.  The  gates 
were  wide  open,  and  just  within  them  there  was  a  company  of  wooden 
figures  so  ingeniously  constructed  that  they  looked  and  could  move 
exactly  like  real  persons.  These  were  dressed  in  various  kinds  of 
costume :  some  represented  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  warriors, 
some  Eastern  sages,  some  nodding.  Chinamen,  like  those  we  some- 
times see  in  the  windows  of  tea-shops;  and  there  were  a  great  many 
others  beside.  And  all  these  figures  so  gaily  dressed  were  bowing 
down  to  the  ground,  and  with  smiling  faces  beckoning  to  Chris- 
tabel  to  enter,  as  though  she  were  some  great  princess.  The  fair 
girl  was  so  much  astonished  and  delighted,  however,  with  all  the 
strange  sights,  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still  and  gaze, 
with  eyes  full  of  wonderment.  Then  there  came  dashing  down  the 
grand  avenue  leading  up  to  the  castle  a  party  of  knights  and  ladies, 
dressed  in  the  brightest  colors,  and  mounted  on  steeds  caparisoned 
with  gorgeous  trappings.  And  these  too,  both  riders  and  horses, 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  automata  or  self-acting  artificial  figures  ; 
but  so  beautifully  were  they  shaped,  and  so  perfect  the  machinery 
that  caused  them  to  move,  that  Christabel  thought,  of  course,  they 
must  be  alive.  Then  a  pretty  page  led  a  milk-white  palfrey  up  to  her, 
and  falling  on  one  knee,  offered  his  hand  that  she  might  put  her  foot 
in  it  and  mount.  As  soon  as  she  was  on  the  horse,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  all  bowed  so  gracefully  and  smiled  so  sweetly  that  she  felt 
quite  happy ;  and  then  some  of  tli^  ladies  threw  a  beautiful  robe  all 
covered  with  gold  embroidery  around  her,  and  set  a  coronet  of 
flashing  gems  on  her  brow,  so  that  the  poor  child  thought  she  must 
be  in  some  dream  of  enchantment,  as  indeed  she  was.  The  whole 
company  now,  with  Christabel  in  their  midst,  rode  gaily  up  to  the 
castle;  and  as  they  went  along,  she  saw  on  either  side  the  most 
lovely  flowers,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  of  such  size  and 
such  delicious  perfume  and  brilliancy  of  color  as  she  had  never  con- 
ceived of.  Beautiful  fountains  too  played  in  the  sunlight,  and  birds 
of  all  thg  colors  of  the  rainbow  sang  with  ravishing  sweetness  in  the 
trees,  which  were  all  loaded  down  with  the  most  tempting-looking 
gold  and  silver  fruit. 
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The  party  presently  came  up  to  the  magnificent  portico  of  the 
castle,  and  in  the  great  doorway  she  beheld  a  large  band  of  musi- 
cians stationed.  These  were  also  automata,  but  they  played  so 
bewitchingly  on  their  instruments  of  gold  that  even  the  wooden  horses 
the  party  rode,  danced  exactly  in  time  with  their  music.  Then  two 
stately  footmen  in  splendid  livery  came  out  and  assisted  Christabel 
to  dismount,  and  then  ushered  her  into  a  hall  more  magnificent  than 
slie  had  ever  heard  of,  except  in  the  most  extravagant  fairy-tales. 
Superb  chandeliers  blazing  with  lights  hung  from  the  lofty  ceiling, 
which,  with  the  graceful  columns  supporting  it,  was  studded  with 
gems;  while  around  the  walls,  huge  mirrors  alternated  with  the  most 
charming  pictures  that  ever  were  seen.  The  floor  was  one  splendid 
mosaic  of  colored  marbles,  representing  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  the 
centre  of  which  could  be  seen  depicted  the  tempting  of  our  first  parents 
by  the  crafty  serpent ;  and  at  intervals  near  the  wall  were  placed  grace- 
ful statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology. 

At  the  end  of  this  grand  hall  were  large  folding-doors  of  pure  gold, 
enriched  with  figures-  carved  in  bas-relief,  and  over  them  glittered 
this  inscription  in  blazing  letters  of  light: 

FAR    RICHER    THINGS    ARE    STILL    IN    STORE 
FOR   THOSE   WHO    PASS   THIS   GOLDEN    DOOR. 

So  filled  with  curiosity  to  know  what  was  beyond  was  Christabel 
(for  such  was  the  effect  the  air  of  the  palace  had  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  entered),  that  she  scarcely  paused  to  admire  the  wonders  of  the 
apartment,  but  went  directly  up  to  the  golden  door,  the  two  leaves  of 
which  swung  noiselessly  back  on  their  hinges  as  she  passed  through. 
For  a  moment  all  was  one  dazzling  blaze  of  light,  blinding  her  with 
its  glare  ;  and  then  the  doors  swung  back  with  an  awful  bang,  and 
she  was  left  in  utter  darkness.  She  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  lest 
she  should  make  some  false  step,  and  so  stood  perfectly  motionless. 
And  now  there  arose  on  her  ears  the  most  terrible  sounds  that 
could  pain  and  affright  a  tender  maiden's  ear.  From  beneath  her 
very  feet  seemed  to  come  horrible  cries,  groans  and  shrieks  of  pain  ; 
while  her  nostrils  were  offended  by  a  dreadful  sickening  odor,  as  if 
arising  from  some  horrible  pit.  Then  she  saw  a  dim  light  descending 
from  a  great  height  above  her,  and  presently  could  faintly  discern  a 
car  being  let  down  towards  her.  Ere  long  it  reached  her  side,  and 
from  it  stepped  a  hideous  creature,  in  whom  she  could  not  but  recog- 
nise the  terrible  dwarf,  Pukket.  The  imp  instantly  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  and  raising  a  blazing  torch  above  their  heads,  exclaimed :  "Be- 
hold the  fate  of  those  who  fall  into  my  power!"  It  was  a  terrible 
sight,  indeed,  that  met  lier  eyes.  She  found  that  she  was  standing 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  overhanging  a  gloomy  abyss,  and  down  in  that 
dark  and  horrible  pit,  which  was  of  immense  size,  she  could  just  dis- 
tinguish the  figures  of  human  beings ;  some  groping  and  crawling 
about  like  reptiles,  some  fighting  furiously,  and  others  stretched  upon 
the  ground  writhing  in  pain.  Here  in  this  dismal  abode  were  all  the 
regiments  of  soldiers  who  had  disappeared  so  strangely,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  persons  who  had  been  enticed  into  the  castle,  where  they 
had  been  left  by  the  cruel  dwarf  to  pine  and  die  by  slow  degrees. 
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So  scantily  were  they  supplied  with  food  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
forced  to  struggle  with  one  another  for  every  mouthful,  and  every 
day  beheld  the  release  by  death  of  one  or  more  of  these  victims  from 
their  misery.  "And  such  fate  will  be  thine,"  the  dwarf  went  on  to 
add,  "except  on  one  condition  —  that  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  and 
the  mistress  of  my  castle."  But  she  felt  that  she  would  far  sooner 
die  than  become  the  bride  of  such  a  wretch,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  so  ;  whereupon  he  replied  that  he  would  give  her  twelve 
months  to  decide  finally,  and  if  she  did  not  then  consent,  she  should 
be  thrown  headlong  into  the  pit.  Then  he  drew  her  into  a  small 
chamber  built  in  the  wall,  and  having  clasped  about  her  neck  a  gold 
collar,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  connected  with  an  iron  ring 
fastened  in  the  massive  stones,  departed  and  left  her  to  her  thoughts. 

So  this  was  the  way  poor  Christabel  spent  her  Christmas  Eve,  and 
her  Christmas  too,  and  many  a  weary  week  and  month  afterward. 
Each  day  she  was  vfsited  by  beautiful  maidens  in  silks  and  jewels,  and 
having  lights  like  a  myriad  glow-worms  together  in  their  foreheads, 
who  brought  her  the  most  elegant  dainties  served  in  golden  dishes 
(which  they  presented  on  bended  knees),  and  never  ceased  to  paint 
in  glowing  colors  all  the  splendor  and  happiness  which  would  be  her 
lot  as  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  great  castle.  These  fair  creatures 
were  the  daughters  of  Pukket,  and  their  mother  was  a  wicked  but 
beautiful  fairy,  named  Malicia.  The  groans  and  cries  of  despair  that 
continually  rose  to  her  ears  did  not  allow  her  to  forget  for  an  instant 
what  must  be  her  doom  should  she  refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  dwarf. 

When  Christabel's  father  found  that  his  daughter  had  not  come  to 
the  town  on  Christmas  Eve,  he  set  out  for  his  father's  house  on 
Christmas  morning  ;  taking  a  roundabout  way,  as  he  did  not  care  to 
get  into  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Curious.  What  was  his  consternation 
on  arriving  at  the  cot  to  find  that  his  darling  Christabel  had  started 
for  the  town  as  usual  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  that  since  then 
nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  her.  There  could  be  but  one  sur- 
mise—  that  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  crafty  Pukket. 
The  heart-broken  father  immediately  determined  to  go  in  search  of 
her,  happen  what  might  to  him.  Her  grandfather  entreated  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  in  his  place,  because  it  had  been  through  his 
carelessness  in  permitting  her  to  go  by  the  castle  alone  that  the  evil 
had  befallen  her  ;  but  his  son  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  at 
once  set  out  himself.  Having  once  come  in  sight  of  the  eye  on  the 
castle-tower,  the  poor  carpenter  soon  found  himself  in  that  great  pit 
of  misery  of  which  we  have  been  reading,  where  he,  of  course,  looked 
in  vain  for  his  daughter  among  the  wretched  crowd  of  sufferers. 

And  when  the  good  old  woodman  heard  nothing  now  of  either  his 
son  or  his  granddaughter,  he  was  so  grieved  that  he  could  stay  at 
home  no  longer.  So  he  too  took  the  road  to  the  castle,  and  was 
found  one  morning  by  his  son,  lying  in  a  senseless  condition  on  the 
damp,  cold  floor  of  the  cruel  Pukket's  prison-house.  And  thus  mat- 
ters stood  at  Castle  Curious. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  world  at  this  period,  lived  a  young  and 
handsome  prince,  who,  like  Cinderella  and  a  great  many  others,  it  is 
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said,  in  those  old  times,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  blest  with  a 
fairy  godmother.  Though  this  highly  favored  young  gentleman  had 
all  manner  of  nice  things  at  his  command,  and  whatever  he  had  not 
could  easily  get  by  the  asking,  though  he  was  petted  and  praised  and 
treated  with  all  due  homage  at  his  father's  court,  he  was  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  unhappy.  Everything  that  could  be  thought  of  to  give 
him  pleasure  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  at  last  all  the  most  beautiful 
young  ladies  in  the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  the  palace  that  he 
might  select  one  for  his  princess  ;  for  it  was  thought  that  if  he  could 
only  get  a  wife  to  his  taste,  all  his  melancholy  would  depart,  and  he 
would  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  poor  fellow  did  not 
care  a  button  for  the  ladies'  society  or  the  pleasures  of  the  court, 
and  much  preferred  to  wander  off  alone  by  the  shore  of  the  loud- 
roaring  sea  or  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  go  to  his  fairy  godmother  to  see  if  she 
could  not  give  him  some  relief  from  the  thoughts  that  continually 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  found  her  in  a  lonely  wood  some  dis- 
tance from  the  palace,  and  told  her  that  he  longed  to  be  doing  noble 
deeds  of  daring  which  should  prove  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  happy  till  he  was  thus  engaged.  So  the  good  fairy 
sent  him  forth  into  the  world  in  quest  of  heroic  adventures,  giving 
him  for  his  protection  a  beautiful  sword,  which  she  called  the  sword 
of  truth,  and  charging  him  never  to  let  its  bright  blade  become 
tarnished  or  its  keen  edge  dulled. 

This  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  hapless  Christabel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  cruel  Pukket.  It  was  now  the  very  last  day  of 
her  period  of  trial.  We  may  easily  believe  that  her  mind  was  more 
firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  the  determination  to  refuse  to  wed  the 
wicked  monster  in  whose  power  she  lay. 

So  now  she  sat  in  her  cell  with  the  collar  of  gold  still  round  her 
neck,  waiting  his  coming  in  hopeless  despair.  In  hopeless  despair 
so  far  as  any  external  happiness  in  this  world  was  concerned,  though 
the  sweet  satisfaction  of  doing  right  gave  her  cahn  and  peace,  and 
nerved  her  to  resolve  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  suffering  might 
be  inflicted  upon  her. 

Often  and  often  during  the  long  dreary  months  had  she  called  out 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  order  to  save  some  victim  of  Pukket's  from 
destruction  when  she  heard  the  clang  of  the  fatal  golden  doors,  but 
always  in  vain.  They  had  all  been  too  eager  to  rush  forward  and 
see  the  wonders  that  lay^beyond  these  mysterious  portals,  to  stop  a 
moment  before  it  was  too  late.  Thus,  among  the  rest,  she  had  cried 
out  to  her  father  and  grandfather  when  they  came  to  the  castle, 
though  the  flash  of  light  as  the  doors  swung  open  had  been  so 
blinding  that  she  had  not  recognised  either  of  them. 

And  so  she  was  sitting  in  her  dungeon,  sad  and  forlorn,  as  the 
hours  crept  slowly  by  on  this  last  day  of  the  twelve  months,  expecting 
each  moment  to  find  the  grim-visaged  dwarf  beside  her,  demanding 
her  decision  ;  when  it  so-chanced  that  the  prince,  after  many  gallant 
adventures  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  happened  to  come  in  sight 
of  Castle  Curious,  and  as  princes  were  no  better  proof  against  the  fatal 
attraction  of  the  great  eye  in  the  tower  than  anybody  else,  he  was 
soon  making  rapid  strides  towards  it 
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Having  entered  the  gjrand  hall,  like  Christabel  and  so  many  others 
before  him,  he  immediately  went  up  to  the  golden  doors,  and  was 
about  to  rush  forward  into  the  darkness,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  maiden  calling  out  to  him  in  the  most  piteous  tones  to  stop  ere 
he  was  lost.  This  time  Christabel's  cry  of  warning  was  not  in  vain. 
Its  heartrending  entreaty  pierced  his  very  soul,  and  though  one  foot 
was  already  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  he  was  saved  from  making  the 
fatal  plunge.  As  he  heard  the  cry  and  groans  of  Pukket's  wretched 
victims  rising  from  that  gulf  of  despair  beneath  him,  he  shuddered  to 
think  what  he  had  escaped,  and  at  once  hastened  to  the  spot  whence 
proceeded  the  kindly  voice,  to  thank  the  owner  of  it  for  his  kind 
preservation.  From  Christabel  he  learned  the  story  of  the  dwarf's 
cruelties,  and  then  immediately  inquired  where  he  might  find  the 
monster  ;  for  he  longed  Vv'ith  all  his  heart  to  rid  the  kingdom  and  the 
world  of  such  a  pest.  When  she  replied  that  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle,  where  the  wonderful  eye  was 
set  up  —  as  she  had  been  informed  by  the  daughters  of  Malicia  and 
Pukket  —  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  stairs  leading  up  to  it,  and 
at  once  eagerly  commenced  mounting  them. 

On  the  top  of  the  tower,  in  a  little  observatory  which  he  had  built 
for  the  purpose,  the  ugly  dwarf,  like  a  spider  watching  for  flies,  sat 
looking  out  over  the  country  for  new  victims  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
gallant  prince  spied  him,  than  he  rushed  furiously  upon  him  with 
drawn  sword,  exclaiming  :  "  Die,  thou  vile  wretch  !  "  But  Pukket  did 
not  appear  at  all  inclined  to  die  as  easily  as  his  antagonist  seemed  to 
expect ;  for,  seizing  with  the  quickness  of  thought  a  huge  club  which 
he  always  kept  near  him,  he  raised  it  just  in  time  to  parry  the  prince's 
lunge.  Then  followed  a  long  and  terrific  fight.  Perhaps  you  can  get 
the  best  idea  of  it  in  a  passage  or  two  from  the  wonderful  Faerie 
Qiieene,  written  by  the  great  poet  Spenser  who  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  which  such  conflicts  are  described  with  great  spirit ; 
though  you  will  notice  through  the  lines  some  curious  old  words 
which  are  not  now  in  use.     The  dwarf  was  now  — 

"Inflamed  with  scornful  wrath  and  high  disdain, 
And  lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high, 
All  armed  with  ragged  snubs  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 
But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  peer, 
And  lightly  leaping  from  so  monstrous  main, 
Did  fair  avoid  the  violence  full  near." 

Then  the  prince  returned  the  compliment,  and 

"  —  sharply  hiiji  assailed  and  sore  bestead 
With  heaps  of  strokes,  which  he  at  him  let  fly 
As  thick  as  hail  forth  poured  from  the  sky. 
He  struck,  he  soust,  he  foynd,  he  hewd,  he  lashed, 
And  did  his  iron  braijd  so  fast  apply 
That  from  the  same  the  fiery  sparkles  flashed. 
As  fast  as  water-sprinkles  'gainst  a  rock  are  dashed." 

Still,  neither  was  victorious : 

"Full  many  mighty  strokes  on  either  side 
Were  sent,  that  seemed  death  in  them  to  bear. 
But  they  were  both  so  watchful  and  well-eyed 
That  they  avoided  were,  and  vainly  by  did  slide." 
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So,  you  see,  it  was  very  uncertain  which  would  win,  and  after  a  long 
time  thus  spent,  the  fierce  struggle  did  not  seem  any  nearer  coming 
to  an  end  than  at  first,  when  suddenly  the  prince's  foot  slipped  on 
the  smooth  floor,  which  was  made  of  glass,  and  he  fell  upon  one  knee. 
The  next  instant  he  was  knocked  senseless  by  the  club  of  his  ever- 
watchful  adversary. 

With  a  grunt  of  triumph  the  dwarf  sprang  upon  him,  to  despatch 
him  with  his  own  weapon  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wicked  monster 
touched  the  great  sword  of  truth  than  he  in  turn  fell  to  the  ground. 
Before  he  could  regain  his  feet,  the  prince  had  recovered  the  use  of 
his  scattered  wits,  and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  second  to  run  the 
ugly  wretch  through  the  body  with  his  sword.  With  one  blow  of  the 
sword  the  prince  then  shattered  into  a  million  pieces  the  great  eye 
which  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  as  it  broke, 
the  whole  castle  was  rocked  to  its  foundations  as  by  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  at  which  the  collar  and  chain  fell  from  Christabel's  neck,  the 
dreadful  prison-house  of  the  dwarf  vanished  forever  from  sight,  and 
all  the  poor  captives  found  themselves  restored  to  liberty  once  more. 

The  prince,  not  delaying  an  instant  longer  in  the  tower,  flew  down 
the  stairs  in  search  of  Christabel,  and  quickly  found  himself  in  the 
great  hall,  where  a  scene  of  splendor,  and  of  rejoicing  too,  such  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  to  see,  burst  upon  his  view.  Splendid 
tables,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  dainties  and  good  things  that  were 
ever  made  or  served  by  any  cooks  or  caterers  in  the  world,  were 
spread  down  the  length  of  the  room,  while  an  elegantly  dressed 
company  stood  before  them,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  anxiously 
towards  two  rich  chairs  of  state,  on  a  raised  platform  overshadowed 
by  a  gorgeous  canopy,  which  stood  where  the  golden  doors  had 
formerly  been,  as  if  waiting  for  them  to  be  occupied  before  they  sat 
down. 

Near  the  door  stood  the  fair  Christabel,  more  fresh  and  beautiful 
than  ever,  and  blushing  like  a  red  rose-bud  when  she  saw  the  prince 
approaching.  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  kissed  his  hand,  thanking 
him  rather  by  looks  than  words  for  her  preservation  :  the  beaming, 
tear-filled  eyes  telling  plainly  enough  the  love  and  gratitude  her  lips 
could  not  express.  But  the  prince  also  felt  just  as  grateful  to  her ; 
for  had  she  not  been  his  good  angel,  that  had  saved  him  from  ending 
his  days  in  the  miserable  pit  of  the  cruel  dwarf?  So  he  gallantly 
raised  her ;  and  when  he  looked  into  that  sweet  young  face,  love,  too, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  long  in  following  gratitude.  Fondly  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  she  wept  happy  tears  upon  the  manly 
bosom  of  the  young  hero,  she  felt  that  henceforth  she  should  never 
lack  a  true  knight  and  fearless  defender.  Then  he  led  her  up  to  one 
of  the  great  chairs  under  the  canopy,  himself  taking  the  other ;  and 
presently  Christabel's  father  and  grandfather,  whom  she  had  not 
noticed  as  yet,  came  up  to  embrace  their  darling  and  bless  the  brave 
prince  for  their  deliverance. 

And  now  the  good,  company  present,  which  indeed  consisted 
entirely  of  the  soldiers  and  others  who  had  survived  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  wicked  Pukket,  sat  down  at  the  richly  laden  table,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  banquetting  and  revelry  were  kept  up  with  great 
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jollity.  Curiously  enough,  the  ingenious  wooden  automata  served  as 
the  waiters  at  the  feast,  and  accomplished  their  new  tasks  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  guests.  The  dwarf  had  had  no  living  creatures 
about  him  except  the  three  daughters  of  the  fairy  Malicia,  and  they 
had  been  instantly  changed  into  black  cats  when  the  great  eye  was 
shattered  by  the  sword  of  truth  ;  whence  to  this  day,  as  you  know, 
black  cats  are  sometimes  said  to  be  possessed  by  witches. 

Of  course  the  prince  married  little  Christabel  —  it  would  be  a 
shame,  I  think,  if  the  tale  did  not  end  thus  —  and  the  king,  who  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  joy  when  he  heard  of  the  overthrow  of 
Pukket's  cruel  power,  presented  Castle  Curious  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  v.'ithin  and  about  it  as  a  wedding-gift  to  the  happy  young 
couple,  appointing  as  their  body-guard  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  prison-house  of  the  dwarf.  The  marriage-festivities 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  king  was  present  with  all  his  court  to  do  honor  to 
the  joyous  event. 

All  Christabel's  family,  who  now  had  a  great  abundance  of  riches 
and  honors  poured  upon  them,  took  up  their  residence  at  the  castle  ; 
which,  no  longer  a  den  of  lies,  as  heretofore,  was  ever  afterwards  known 
as  the  Palace  of  Truth.  For  many  generations  the  great  sword  with 
which  the  prince  had  wrought  so  mighty  a  deliverance  is  said  to  have 
hung  over  the  chairs  of  state  in  the  grand  banquetting-hall  ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  it  might  still  be  found  there,  if  any  one  were  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  castle  itself. 

P.  Brynberg  Porter. 
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WALKED  the  ancient  graveyard's  ample  round, 
Yet  found  therein  not  one  illustrious  name 
Wedded  by  Death  to  Fame. 

The  sea-winds  moaned  by  each  deserted  mound, 
Where  mouldering  marbles  shed  their  pungent  must 
O'er  that  worn  human  dust. 

Thin  cloudlets  passed,  with  purpled  skirts  of  rain 
Grazing  the  sentinel  pine-trees,  gaunt  and  tall ; 
Some  trembling  to  their  fall. 
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From  out  the  misty  marsh-lands  next  the  main, 
Long  lines  of  curlews  in  the  sunset  flame, 
With  dissonant  noises  came  ; 

O'er-swept  the  tombs  in  slow,  high-wheeling  flight, 
And  while  the  sunset  verged  on  evening's  gray, 
Faded,  ghostlike,  away. 

Yet  down  the  dusky,  shimmering,  weird  twilight, 
(Though  lost  their  forms  beyond  the  outmost  hill), 
Their  strange  cries  sounded  still ; — 

Prolonged  by  elfin  echoes  'mid  the  rocks, 
Or  lapsing  in  sad,  plaintive  wails  to  die 
'Twixt  darkling  wave  and  sky. 

The  garrulous  sparrows,  in  home-wending  flocks. 
Sought  their  rude  nests  among  those  shattered  tombs, 
Veiled  now  in  vesper  glooms  ; 

Till  o'er  the  scene  a  mystic  influence  stole; 
The  wave-enamored  winds  their  pinions  furled  ; 
Pale  Silence  clasped  the  world. 

Beside  a  grave,  the  lowliest  of  the  whole 

Obscure  republic  of  the  fameless  dead, 

Pausing,  I  mused,  and  said  : — 

All  graves  are  equal !     His,  the  laurelled,  great. 
Miraculous  Shakspeare's,  some  far  day  shall  rest 
As  level  on  Earth's  breast, — 

And  all  unknown  —  through  stern  behests  of  Fate  — 
As  this,  round  which  the  rustling  dock-leaves  meet 
Here,  tangled  at  my  feet. 

All  graves  are  equal  to  all-conquering  Time  ; 
Scornful,  he  laughs  at  monumental  stones, — 
Wasting  a  great  man's  bones, 

A  great  man's  sepulchre,  though  reared  sublime 
Toward  heaven,  until  both  stone  and  record  pass,' 
Mocked  by  the  flippant  grass. 

The  feeblest  weeds  in  Nature  flaunting  high 
Above  a  Shakspeare's  or  a  Dante's  dust : — 
Just  then  a  gentle  gust. 
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Breathed  from  beyond  the  gloaming,  Night's  first  sigh 
Of  conscious  life,  touched  the  awakened  trees, 
And  blended  with  the  sea's 

Monotonous  murmur,  seemed  to  whisper  low: 
"  I  rise,  and  sink,  am  born,  and  lose  my  breath, 
Yet  am  not  held  by  Death. 

"For  since  the  world  began  —  when  sunset's  glow 
Melts  in  the  western  tides  —  my  air  of  balm 
Rises,  if  earth  be  calm.* 

"  My  spell  is  sacred  wheresoe'er  it  falls  ; 

The  dreariest  groves  grow  brighter  at  my  voice, 
And  human  hearts  rejoice, 

"  Because  that  I,  winged  from  these  twilight  halls, 
In  this,  my  life  renewed,  would  subtly  seem 
A  sweet,  half-uttered  dream 

"  Of  immortality,  made  bright  by  love  : 

That  love  which  binds  the  humblest  human  clod 
Fast  to  the  throne  of  God." 

I  left  the  graves  ;  but  now  my  gaze  above 

Ranged  through  the  heavenly  spaces,  clear  and  far  ; 
I  marked  the  vesper  star 

Silver  the  edges  of  the  wavering  mist. 

And  centred  in  an  air-wrought,  luminous  isle 
Of  lambent  glory,  smile  ; — 

Smile  like  an  angel  whom  the  Lord  hath  kissed, 
And  freed  from  arms  divine,  in  soft  release. 
To  bless  our  earth  with  peace. 

Paul  H.  Hayne, 


•What  dweller  by  the  ocean  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  almost  invariable  rising,  just  after 
sunset  on  quiet  evenings,  of  this  gentle  air,  a  very  sigh  of  tranquillity,  a  breath,  as  it  were,  from 
God? 
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REVIEWS. 


Victorian  Poets.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.     Boston  :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

THE  critic  who  undertakes  a  conscientious  estimate  of  tlie 
literature  of  his  own  race  and  epoch,  or  any  great  branch  of 
it,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  set  himself  a  task  of  no  common  diffi- 
culty; a  task  very  much  harder  of  accomplishment  than  that  of  inter- 
preting the  work  of  any  individual  writer,  and  assigning  it  its  place 
in  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature.  For  the  critic,  as  a  man  of 
culture,  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  intellectual  movements  and 
tendencies  of  his  age,  and  is  himself  swept  along  in  the  current  whose 
direction  and  velocity  he  undertakes  to  determine.  If  the  particular 
branch  of  literature  examined  be  the  poetry  of  the  period,  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  task  is  greatly  increased  ;  as  the  tendencies  of  poetry  are 
affected  by  forces  much  more  delicate  and  complex  than  those  which 
influence  the  great  body  of  prose  literature.  The  prose  writing  of 
any  time  embodies,  chiefly,  the  thought  of  the  time,  which  can  usually 
be  traced  to  its  sources  ;  while  the  latter  is  an  index  of  the  feeling  oi 
the  time,  which  is  far  more  obscure  in  its  causes  and  more  subtle  in 
its  changes.  In  this  way  poets  are  often  prophets;  but  it  is  as  the 
barometer  is  prophetic,  by  recognising  changes  in  the  invisible  and 
impalpable  atmosphere,  long  before  they  have  produced  their  visible 
and  tangible  effects. 

Yet  men  of  science,  standing  upon  this  spinning  and  rushing  earth, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  for  themselves  a  steady  post  of  obser- 
vation in  the  centre  of  the  sun  ;  and  Mr.  Stedman  —  himself  a  poet 
of  no  mean  order  —  has  by  dint  of  clear  insight,  delicate  perception, 
and  breadth  of  sympathy,  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  an  outside 
station  from  which  he  surveys  and  studies  the  whole  body  of  English 
poetry  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  is  able  to  present  it  to  us,  under  its 
common  attributes,  as  one  complete  period  of  song,  while  distinguishing 
its  predominant  influences  under  their  leading  representatives.  His 
work  has  been  made  easier  to  him  by  the  opinion  he  holds  that  this 
period  is  even  now  closing,  and  that  the  poetry  of  the  day  is  in  process 
of  transition  ;  so  that  a  poet  or  critic  who  is  fully  abreast  of  his  age 
is  already  partly  out  of  this  cycle,  and  can  view  the  greater  part  of  it 
as  something  now  complete  and  of  the  past. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  new  and  powerful  influ- 
ences were  moving  the  minds  of  men.  There  was,  first,  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  leadmg  them  to  break  loose  from  old  conventionalities 
and  restraints,  and  even  to  defy  them  ;  to  assert  the  value  and  dignity 
of  the  individual,  irrespective  of  rank  or  caste  ;  to  study  and  be  in- 
terested in  humanity,  even  in  its  humbler  types;  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  A  secondary  effect  of  this  spirit  was 
to  fill  men's  minds  with  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  especially  in  her 
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wilder  aspects.  Such  an  outburst  of  delight  in  nature  had  not  been 
known  since  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  then  the-  poets  were  ravished 
with  the  green  and  flowery  meadows,  the  softly-flowing  streams,  the 
budding  copses  vocal  with  birds,  as  revelations  of  beauty  and  joy  ; 
now  the  delight  was  in  forest  and  mountain,  wind  and  cloud  and 
storm-tossed  sea,  as  revelations  of  freedom.  These  influences  shaped 
the  work  of  poets  who  to  their  contemporaries  seemed  so  different  as 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Byrcn,  Coleridge  and  Keats.  And  of  these 
the  only  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  literature  has  been  made 
by  Wordsworth  and  Keats  ;  the  latter  especially,  who,  although  he 
never  reached  his  full  power,  and  the  work  he  has  left  is  immature 
and  fragmentary,  has  contributed  more  than  any  single  poet  to  the 
direction  English  poetry  has  taken  since  his  time. 

Another  influence  was  the  sudden  development  of  science,  and  the 
increase  of  the  scientific  mode  of  thought.  The  poet  became  an  ob- 
server and  an  analyst :  he  watched  the  flitting  appearances  of  things 
that  he  might  faithfully  record  them  :  with  Wordsworth,  he  marked 
the  daisy's  shadow  on  the  stone,  and  with  Tennyson  the  netted  sun- 
light on  the  sand  of  the  rippling  brook.  He  reversed  the  process  of 
the  great  dramatists,  whose  problem  was,  given  a  certain  character, 
to  express  it  in  action  :  his  task  was,  given  certain  actions,  to  trace 
them  to  their  hidden  springs  in  character. 

There  also  arose  a  movement  which  to  a  certain  extent  seemed 
reactionary,  but  yet  was  due  to  the  same  influences.  Breaking  loose 
from  their  own  time,  poets  sought  inspiration  in  the  records  or  fables 
of  other  times  and  other  lands,  in  border-stories,  mediaeval  legends, 
monkish  chronicles  ;  while  a  few  turned  to  that  perennial  fount  of 
beauty,  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Greece,  into  which  Landor 
recalled  the  old  life,  and  Keats  infused  a  new. 

Another  influence,  which  Mr.  Stedman  has  not  noted,  has  been 
the  increasing  knowledge  and  diffusion  of  music  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  in  recent  times.  To  this,  in  no  small  degree,  we 
attribute  the  surprising  development  of  rhythm  and  melody,  and  also 
a  tendency  to  vagueness  of  expression  in  lyric  verse,  as  if,  like  music, 
it  aimed  at  addressing  itself  to  the  emotions  and  moods  of  the  mind, 
rather  than  to  the  intellect.  Many  recent  songs  are  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  produce  musical  effects  by  means  of  verse  ;  and  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  to  those  who  are  musically  sensitive,  they  have  a 
charm  and  a  power  which  the  student  of  phenomena  (and  the  true 
critic  is  this  above  all  things)  can  not  ignore  or  contemn. 

The  central  figure  in  the  Victorian  group  of  poets,  not  necessarily 
the  chief  of  all,  but  the  one  in  whom  the  characteristic  qualities  are 
most  evenly  combined,  is  Tennyson.  If  the  highest  poetry,  as  some 
hold,  is  that  in  which  the  poet  is  rapt  out  of  himself  and  loses  his 
identity  in  the  creative  act  of  his  genius,  then  Tennyson  does  not 
possess  it.  His  extreme  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  his  sense  of 
symmetry,  as  well  as  his  temperament,  hold  him  back  from  violent 
passion  and  strong  dramatic  action  ;  his  genius  is  essentially  idyllic. 
In  the  form  of  the  idyll  he  has  the  best  field  for  displaying  his  subtle 
and  refined  expression,  his  intense  sympathy  with  nature  (on  which 
he  loves  to  impress  his  own  mood)  and  his  exquisite  grace  and  finish 
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of  versification.  He  always  remains  master  of  his  subject;  never 
identifies  himself  with  it.  In  his  highest  range  he  still  describes  and 
paints.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Stedman  (who  has  given  a  full  and  very 
appreciative  and  delicate  analytic  review  of  this  poet's  work)  he  is 
"an  artist  so  perfect  in  a  widely  extended  range,  that  nothing  of  his 
work  can  be  spared,  in  this  respect  approaching  Horace  and  Pope  ; 
not  one  of  the  great  wits  nearly  allied  to  madness,  yet  possibly  to  be 
accepted  as  a  wiser  poet,  serene  above  the  frenzy  of  the  storm  ;  cer- 
tainly to  be  regarded,  in  time  to  come,  as,  all  in  all,  the  fullest  repre- 
sentative of  the  refined,  speculative,  complex  Victorian  age." 

A  particularly  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of 
Tennyson  and  Theocritus.  Mr.  Stedman  sees  in  the  Alexandrian 
age,  with  its  general  diffusion  of  literary  culture  and  the  critical  spirit, 
its  sudden  progress  in  science,  its  extension  of  general  well-being,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Victorian  age,  and  even  a  stronger  resem- 
blance between  the  idyllic  poet  of  the  former  age  and  that  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Stedman  thinks  that  Tennyson  has  been  a  close  and 
sympathetic  student  of  Theocritus,  and  that  nearly  all  his  best  work 
shows  more  or  less  the  influence  of  the  Sicilian  muse.  Among  the 
instances  of  parallelism  that  Mr.  Stedman  has  pointed  out,  we  can 
only  find  room  for  one.  The  passage  of  Theocritus  is  froiii  the 
Thalysia,  or  "  Harvest-Home,"  which  the  critic  says  "  has  furnished 
Mr.  Tennyson  with  the  design  for  portions  of  The  Gardener's  Daughter, 
and  Audley  Courts 

Theocritus. 

It  was  the  clay  when  I  and  Eucritus 
Strolled  from  the  city  to  the  river-side ; 
With  us  a  third,  Amyntas. 

(After  this  opening  follows  a  eulogy  of  the  poet's  friends,  Phrasidamus  and 
Antigenes.) 

Poplars  and  elms  were  rustling  in  the  wind 

Above  us,  and  a  sacred  rivulet 

From  the  Nymphs'  cave  was  murmuring  anigh. 

The  red  cicalas  ceaselessly  amid 

The  shady  boughs  were  chirping ;  from  afar 

The  tree-frog  in  the  briers  chanted  shrill ; 

The  crest-larks  atid  the  thistle-finches  sang, 

The  turtle-dove  was  plaining ;  tawny  bees 

Were  hovering  round  the  tountain.     All  things  near 

Smelt  of  the  ripened  sntnmer,  all  things  smelt 

Of  fruit'time.     Pears  were  rolling  at  our  feet, 

And  apples  for  the  taking  ;  to  the  ground 

The  plum-tree  staggered,  burdened  with  its  fruit ; 

And  we,  meanwhile,  brushed  from  a  wine-jar's  mouth 

The  pitch,  four  years  unbroken. 

Tennyson. 
7he  Gardener'' s  Daughter. 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter. 

(After  tliis  opening  follows  a  eulogy  of  Eustace  and  Juliet.) 

....  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  corning  summer 
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From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  cotild  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.      To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ousel  fluted  in  the  glen  ; 
The  red-cap  whistled ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Audley  Court. 

There,  on  a  slope  of  orchard,  Francis  laid 
A  damask  napkin  wrought  with  horse  and  hound, 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of  home. 
And,  half  cut  down,  a  pasty  costly  made. 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret,  lay 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied  ;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  I  knew. 

"Each  portion  of  the  foregoing  English  Idylls,"  Mr.  Stedman 
goes  on  to  say,  "  so  far  as  quoted,  is  a  reminiscence  of  some  portion 
of  the  Thalysia  ....  and  the  general  analogy  is  equally  spirited 
and  remarkable.  As  for  the  two  lunches,  the  one  is  pure  Sicilian, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  the  vine  ;  the  other  pure  Briton, 
smacking  of  the  cook  and  the  larder.  Your  true  Englishman,  while 
sensible  of  the  beauty  of  the  song  of  the  lark,  who  can  '  scarce  get 
out  his  notes  for  joy,'  appreciates  him  none  the  less  when  lying 
*  imbedded  and  injellied '  beneath  the  crust  of  '  a  pasty  costly 
made.' " 

A  long  and  careful  study  is  given  to  Browning,  to  whom,  notwith- 
standing some  imperfectness  of  sympathy,  Mr.  Stedman  does  sub- 
stantial justice.  This  poet  has  followed  his  natural  bent  of  genius, 
leading  him  to  study  in  all  actions  the  workings  of  the  soul  which 
have  led  to  them,  until  he  has  reduced  the  action  itself  to  a  minimum 
—  almost  a  vanishing  quantity.  In  one  or  two  of  his  pieces  (such 
as  yamcs  Lee)  the  action  is  really  omitted,  and  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  analogies  of  the  actor's  feelings.  This  method  has  made 
his  dramas  fit  only  for  the  closet,  not  the  stage.  Following  this 
method,  he  has  been  led  into  the  solution  of  psychological  problems, 
conceived  and  solved  with  wonderful  genius  and  intellectual  power, 
but  appealing  only  to  the  sympathy  of  a  very  limited  public.  If  the 
super-refined  fidelity  of  I^uria,  the  ambiguous  subtleties  of  Djabal,  the 
duplex  character  of  King  Charles  (of  Sardinia),  were  caviare  to  the 
million,  what  would  be  such  specimens  of  high  analysis  as  Blougram, 
Caliban,  Cleon  ?  In  The  Ring  and  the  Book  this  method  is  carried 
to  its  furthest  extreme,  as  applied  to  modes  of  Italian  thought ;  and 
in  his  two  latest  works  he  has  applied  it  to  Greek  thought.  The 
work  of  Browning,  therefore,  is  'exceptional  and  one-sided  :  it  is  the 
farthest  development  of  the  analytical  and  psychological  element 
which  we  mentioned  as  one  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  time. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  Mr.  Stedman's  work, 
is  that  devoted  to  the  minor  poets.  These  writers,  often  of  much 
taste  and  feeling  when  taken  in  a  group,  reflect  perhaps  better,  if 
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brokenly,  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age  than  do  those  higher 
geniuses  that  choose  their  own  path  and  a''e  borne  by  their  own 
energies  ;  just  as  seaweed  and  flotsam  better  show  the  currents  of 
the  sea  than  do  the  self-guided  ships.  His  notices  of  these,  though 
brief,  are  clear  and  appreciative.  Rossetti,  Morris,  Buchanan  and 
Arnold  have  also  liberal  notice. 

To  the  youngest  of  English  singers,  Swinburne,  he  devotes  one  of 
his  very  best  chapters,  and  does  no  more  than  justice  to  this  poet's 
splendid  powers.  His  wonderful  inborn  mastery  of  rhythm  raises  an 
enthusiasm  in  a  critic  who  is  himself  a  delicate  rhythmist.  He 
justly  says,  "before  the  advent  of  Swinburne  we  did  not  realise  the 
full  scope  of  English  verse.  In  his  hands  it  is  like  the  violin  of 
Paganini The  first  emotion  of  one  who  studies  even  his  im- 
mature work  is  of  wonder  at  the  freedom  and  richness  of  his  diction, 
the  susurrus  of  his  rhythm,  his  unconscious  alliterations,  the  endless 
change  of  his  syllabic  harmonies  —  resulting  in  the  alternate  soft- 
ness and  strength,  height  and  fall,  riotous  or  chastened  music,  of  his 

affluent  verse In  his  poetry  we  discover  qualities  we  did  not 

know  were  in  the  language, —  a  softness  that  seemed  Italian,  a  rugged 
strength  we  thought  was  German,  a  blithe  and  debonair  lightness 
we  despaired  of  capturing  from  the  French." 

Mr.  Stedman  thinks  that  Swinburne  has  carried  the  force  of  expres- 
sion too  far.  We  should  hesitate  to  assent  to  this.  We  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  it  can  ever  be  made  too  rich,  too  melodious,  too 
sweet,  provided  always  the  theme  is  one  that  will  bear  this  elabora- 
tion of  finish.  But  Swinburne  does  not  (in  his  earlier  works)  keep 
this  proportion  of  matter  to  form.  He  is  so  intoxicated  with  his  own 
gift  of  song,  that  he  lavishes  on  some  Felise  or  Juliette  splendors  of 
melody  that  would  befit  the  elegy  of  a  hero.  Nay,  on  a  theme  almost 
unutterable,  as  in  "Anactoria,"  he  soars  to  the  highest  heaven  of 
passionate  poesy,  and  poises  there  with  steady  wing. 

The  world  did  Swinburne  great  wrong,  in  judging  him  by  his 
juvenile  pieces.  By  these  his  strength  might  be  judged,  but  not  his 
weakness.  Their  beauty  and  power  (even  without  Atalantci)  justified 
us  in  recognising  the  fact  that  a  great  and  original  poet,  splendidly 
endowed,  had  arisen  ;  their  faults  might  easily  prove  to  be  the 
vagaries  of  an  over-rich  imagination,  not  yet  chastened  by  a  ripened 
judgment.  But  in  Atalanta  in  Calydon  he  at  once  took  a  place  which 
no  one  can  dispute  ;  a  place  among  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
song.  Closely  following  the  Greek  form,  he  seems  no  more  ham- 
pered by  it  than  was  Euripides  ;  the  unities  of  place,  time,  action  and 
leading  thought  are  preserved  without  an  effort  ;  into  the  old  Aetolian 
myth  he  infuses  young  warm  blood  and  it  arises  and  lives. 

Under  the  influence  of  Browning,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne,  Mr. 
Stedman  thinks  a  new  cycle  of  poetry  is  about  to  begin  ;  one  in  which 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  blend  the  highest  elements  of  beauty  and 
strength  ;  to  join  the  vitality  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  grace 
and  finish  of  the  VictorJan  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dramatic 
form  will  be  that  in  which  the  highest  powers  will  find  expression. 

We  take  leave  of  this  book  with  regret,  and  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  done  scant  justice  to  the  first  work  of  true  scientific,  dis- 
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criminating,  and  appreciative  criticism,  from  an  American  writer,  that 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  If  Mr.  Stedman  will  apply  his  method 
as  faithfully,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  to  American  poetry  ;  if  he 
will  weigh  a  few  popular  idols  in  the  scales  of  legitimate  criticism,  and 
allot  them  their  true  place,  remembering  that  it  is  more  patriotic  to 
tell  unpopular  truths  than  to  acquiesce  in  foolish  applause,  and  that 
he  will  do  his  countrymen  a  greater  service  by  showing  them  what 
pure  gold  is,  than  by  letting  their  admired  pinchbeck  pass  unchal- 
lenged—  if  he  will  do  this,  as  he  is  well  able  to  do  it,  all  lovers  of 
genuine  art  and  haters  of  shams  will  rise  up  to  do  him  honor. 

W.  H.  B. 


Cartoons.     By  Margaret  J.  Preston.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Mrs.  Preston  has  chosen  a  very  happy  name  for  her  new  book. 
A  cartoon,  in  the  language  of  art,  is  a  drawing  made  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  production  of  some  large  and  elaborate  work.  Its  lines 
must  be  of  the  severest  simplicity,  and  yet  the  whole  soul  of  the 
picture,  its  life  and  power,  must  be  there.  It  is  genius  in  its  most 
concentrated  form,  when  every  hair's-breadlh  of  line  has  its  meaning 
and  purpose. 

In  like  mariner  Mrs.  Preston  has  taken  a  series  of  situations 
from  the  lives  of  the  Old  Painters,  from  mediaeval  legends, 
and  from  the  life  of  to-day,  and  has  given  us  their  poetry  in 
words  as  pregnant,  as  expressive,  and  as  self-restrained  as  the 
lines  of  a  great  master.  Scarce  one  of  these  little  pieces  of  a  few 
stanzas  or  a  page  or  two,  but  could  be  wrought  up  to  a  poem  of 
stately  proportions,  by  merely  fillmg  in  Mrs.  Preston's  lines.  In  the 
first  one  we  open  to  —  "The  Maestro's  Confession" — the  great 
tragedy  of  a  life,  and  its  influence  on  the  life  —  the  hot  blood,  the 
strange  mingling  of  cynicism  and  religion,  and  the  intense  love  of 
art  which  characterised  the  Renaissance,  are  condensed  into  the 
few  reluctant  words  of  confession  of  the  painter-assassin,  who  must 
stop,  even  while  dying,  to  admire  the  graceful  curves  of  the  cup 
out  of  which  he  drinks.  "Vittoria  Colonna  to  Michael  Angelo  "  is 
a  fine  picture  of  a  love  between  two  souls  so  high  that  they  seem 
half  divested  of  mortality:  he  the  great  lonely  uncomprehended 
spirit,  to  whom  his  art  at  its  grandest  was  but  the  symbol  of  things 
ineffable,  and  she,  lofty  and  pure,  who  gives  him  an  affection  which 
is  something  distinct  from  earthly  love.     "  Methinks,"  she  says, 

"  Methinks, 
Amid  these  blind  uncomprehending  times, 
We  are  the  only  two  that,  face  to  face, 
Do  know  each  other  as  God  doth  know  us  both. 
—  O  fearless  friendship  that  held  nothing  back  ! 
O  absolute  trust  that  yielded  every  key 
And  flung  each  curtain  up,  and  drew  me  on 
To  enter"  the  white  temple  of  thy  soul. 
So  vast,  so  cold,  so  waste  ! —  and  give  thee  sense 
Of  living  warmth,   of  throbbing  tenderness, 
Of  soft  dependencies  !     O  faith  that  made 
Thee  free  to  seek  the  spot  where  my  dead  hopes 
Have  sepulture,  and  read  above  the  crypt 
Deep  graven,  the  tearful  legend  of  my  life  ! 
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There,  gloomed  with  the  memorials  of  my  past, 
Thou  once  for  all  didst  learn  what  man  accepts 
Lothly  ( — how  should  he  else?) — that  never  woman. 
Fashioned  a  woman,  heart,  brain,  body,  soul, — 
Ever  twice  loved.     False  gods  there  be  enow : 
But  o'er  the  altar  of  her  worship,  see. 
Highest  and  chiefest  of  her  decalogue. 
That  P'irst  Commandment  written  : — No  Icme  but  one!" 

A  noble  tragic  picture  is  "  The  Baron's  Daughter,"  showing  us  the 
last  parting  of  Albrecht  Diirer  and  the  lady  of  his  love,  who  has 
only  met  him  to  tell  him  of  her  proud  father's  wrath  at  hearing  her 
confession,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  they  must  part 
forever.     Or  perhaps  not  quite  forever  — 

"Who 
May  measure  what  chance  and  change  can  do  ? 
And  the  waiting-time  —  will  it  seem  so  long 
To  hearts  that  are  loving  and  young  and  strong 
And  trustful  as  ours  ? " 

It  was  never  to  be.  The  Baron  has  espied  this  stealthly  meeting, 
and  not  knowing  that  it  is  a  last  farewell,  carries  off  his  daughter  in 
wrath,  and  her  fate  was  never  known. 

"Albrecht's  dream  was  dreamed  : 

No  other  love  profaned  his  soul's  pure  shrine 
Through  his  half-century's  years ;  and  each  rapt  face 
That  grew  henceforth  beneath  his  hand,  was  only 
Augusta,  with  the  halo  round  her  hair." 

Many  partings  of  lovers  have  been  depicted  in  poetry,  but  none, 
we  venture  to  say,  more  beautiful,  more  pathetic,  than  that  in  this 
poem,  which  we  regret  we  can  not  quote  at  length. 

Mrs.  Preston's  treatment  of  mediaeval  legends  is  equally  fine  — 
perhaps  finer,  for  the  religious  tone  of  these  is  peculiarly  congenial  to 
her  mode  of  thought.  She  shrinks,  it  is  true,  from  the  grotesqueness 
and  ghastliness  which  are  such  frequent  features  in  these  ancient 
stories,  and  turns  to  those  wherein  some  tender  and  pious  thought  is 
inclosed  in  graceful  form.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  "  Rabbi 
Simeon's  Parable,"  which  we  give  at  length. 

RABBI   SIMEON'S   PARABLE. 

And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  sun  waxed  hot. 
And  crowds  in  the  synagogue  came  and  went. 
That  under  an  oak  they  pitched  his  tent, 
And  the  Rabbi  sat  and  taught. 

And  ever  and  oft  as  his  eyes  would  stray 
Beyond  the  circle  that  girt  him  round, 
On  Lebanon's  slopes  they  rested, —  crowned 
^  With  its  silvery  crown  alway ; 

As  along  by  the  brinded  belts  of  green, 
Leading  their  flocks  from  rill  to  rill. 
Up  where  the  grass  shone  lusher  still, 
Were  the- distant  shepherds  seen. 

Then  lifting  his  voice,  the  Rabbi  spake 
To  his  young  disciples  :  "  Behold  ye  now, 
Those  sheep  new-washen,  on  Horon's  brow, 
Each  fair  as  a  fresh  snow-flake ; 
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"And  mark  in  their  very  midst,  as  well 
Ye  wondering  may,  where  quiet  as  though 
It  followed  beside  the  mother-doe, 
There  browses  a  brown  gazelle. 

"And  Imlah  the  shepherd  avoucheth  us 
Concerning  the  dappled  thing:  One  day, 
As  it  watched  from  a  crag  the  flocks  at  play, 
As  yonder  disporting  thus, — 

"  From  its  rocky  haunts  and  its  bleating  dam's 
Udder  unweaned,  it  straightway  sped 
Down  to  the  pastured  plain,  and  fed 
As  a  lamb  amidst  the  lambs. 

"And  at  folding  time,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Wild-natured  still,  and  as  shy  as  erst, 
It  follows  the  flock,  and  is  oft-times  first 
To  enter  the  wattled  door. 

"  And  therefore  doth  Imlah  the  shepherd  shield 
It  even  with  yet  a  gentler  care, 
Than  any  his  bosom'd  weanlings  share, 
As  he  leadeth  them  all  a-field. 

"  He  hath  cherished  them  alway ;   they  have  left 
No  wilderness  mates,  —  no  coverts  grown 
Wonted  by  reason  of  use,  alone 

To  break  from  their  native  cleft, 

"Arid  join  them  with  strangers.     Hearken  ye, 
Now  unto  my  parable's  lesson  :  God, 
Who  guideth  His  chosen  with  staff  and  rod, 
Where  fairest  the  pastures  be, — 

"Doth  welcome  the  alien,  who  to  dwell 
Among  them,  all  other  ties  hath  riven. 
With  love  that  is  passing  tender, —  even 
As  the  shepherd  yon  brown  gazelle." 

We  would  willingly  extract  from  others  of  these  poems  charming 
passages  that  make  the  reader  pause  and  read  again  that  he  may 
enjoy  all  their  beauty  and  sweetness,  but  they  are  so  intimate  parts 
of  the  whole,  that  to  detach  them  would  be  like  breaking  a  perfect 
acanthus-leaf  from  a  delicately-carved  capital  —  beautiful  as  it  is,  its 
whole  beauty  can  only  be  felt  in  its  proper  place  where  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  all  around  it.  And  we  particularly  beg  our  readers  to 
study  "  St.  Gregory's  Supper,"  and  "  Francesca's  Worship,"  and 
decide  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  more  beauti- 
ful and  noble  thought  been  clothed  in  more  perfect  words  —  words 
which  clothe  the  thought  with  grand  simplicity,  as  the  drapery  of 
some  white  marble  saint  from  a  master's  hand,  falls  around  the  pure 
form. 

Among  the  specially  religious  poems,  the  following  sonnet  strikes 
us  as  unusually  excellent : 

TO   THE   UTTERMOST. 

Of  His  high  attributes,  beyond  the  most, 
I  thank  my  God  for  that  Omniscient  Eye 
Beneath  whose  blaze  no  secret  thing  can  lie, 

In  His  infinitude  of  being,  lost. 
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I  bless  my  God,  I  am  not  wrecked  and  tossed 

Upon  a  sea  of  doubt,  with  jjower  to  fly 

And  hide,  somewhither  in  immensity, 
One  single  sin,  out  of  His  reckoning  crossed. 
For  even  there  —  self-conscious  of  its  thrall, 

Might  spring  the  terror  : — "  If  He  knew  the  whole, 

And  tracked  this  skulking  guilt  out  to  its  goal. 
He  could  not  pardon  !  " —  But,  or  great,  or  small. 

He  knows  the  inmost  foldings  of  my  soul, 
And  knowing  utterly,  forgives  me  all  ! 

In  this  way  does  an  article  of  dogma  that  scarcely  affords  any  grasp 
to  the  intelligence,  become  transmuted,  though  the  fervor  of  emotion, 
into  the  substance  of  true  poesy. 

Were  we  to  specify  the  peculiar  characteristic  that  inost  forcibly 
strikes  us  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Preston,  it  is  the  elevation  and  nobility 
of  her  thought.  It  seems  as  if  she  could  not  possibly  write  a  poor 
or  trivial  line.  She  regards  her  art  as  a  thing  in  itself  so  noble  — 
her  genius,  be  it  more  or  less,  as  a  gift  so  precious  —  that  to  trifle 
with  it,  or  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  expressing  her  highest 
and  best  thoughts,  were  little  less  than  sacrilege.  It  is  this  lofty  and 
true  view  of  the  poet's  calling  that  keeps  her  ever  striving  toward  a 
higher  point  than  she  has  yet  reached  ;  that  places  each  of  her  books 
a  far  stride  in  advance  of  her  previous  work.  The  volume  before  us 
measures  a  great  advance  from  Old  Song  and  New  ;  and  shows  capa- 
bilities of  still  higher  powers.  Even  did  it  stand  alone,  it  would 
entitle  Mrs.  Preston  to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  poets  ; 
but  to  those  who  have  watched  her  whole  literary  career,  it  has  a 
special  interest,  as  marking  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the 
development  of  a  richly-gifted  mind. 


A  Handbook  of  Punctuation.  By  Joseph  A.  Turner,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  English  and  Modern  Languages,  Hollins  Institute,  Virginia. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

One  often  hears  an  expression  of  surprise  that  while  most  persons 
of  any  pretence  to  education,  spell,  on  the  whole,  with  an  accuracy 
quite  creditable,  and  construct  their  sentences  with  a  fair  idea  of 
grainmar  —  considering  the  complexities  of  the  English  language  in 
both  respects  —  punctuation  should,  with  most  writers  not  professional, 
remain  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Some  make  the  comma  do  all  the 
work ;  others  the  period  ;  others  the  dash.  We  have  read  of  an 
eccentric  author,  who,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  in  a  matter 
so  precarious,  published  his  book  without  a  solitary  punctuation- 
mark,  and  added  as  an  appendix  a  few  pages  of  commas,  semicolons, 
parentheses,  hyphens,  exclamation-marks,  &c.,  which  readers  might 
insert  according  to  their  taste. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  rules  for  punctuation.  The  use  of  the  points  is  to 
supplement  the  use  of  the  words,  and  to  assist  these  in  conveying 
the  exact  impression  that  the  author  intended  they  should  convey. 
Hence  their  use  is  partly  grammatical,  indicating  the  structure  of  the 
sentence,  partly  rhetorical,  indicating  the  pauses  to  be  made  by  the 
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reader,  and  sometimes  diacritical,  to  prevent  misunderstandings.  In 
the  sentence,  "  I  find,  too,  much  objection  to  the  plan  proposed," 
the  commas  have  a  grammatical  use,  marking  too  as  a  conjunctional 
instead  of  a  pure  adverb,  and  showing  that  it  refers  to  find,  and  not 
to  77iuch.  In  the  sentence,  "  Men,  women,  and  children  perished," 
the  commas  are  purely  rhetorical,  marking  pauses  that  are  not 
required  by  the  grammatical  construction,  but  made  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis.     In  the  lines, 

".  .  .  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes  .  .  ." 

if  the  meaning  is  that  freshness  breathes  about  or  from  all  dewy 
fields,  the  punctuation  is  right  as  above  ;  but  if  the  poet  desires  to 
wander  over  those  particular  fields  distinguished  by  freshness,  then 
the  comma  should  be  removed.     This  is  a  diacritical  use. 

As  two  equally  good  elocutionists  may  differ  in  their  modes  of 
delivering  a  certain  sentence,  so  vi'riters  may  often  differ  as  to  the 
mode  of  punctuating  which  will  best  bring  out  the  meaning  and  give 
the  required  effect,  and  thus  no  absolutely  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  principles  are  settled,  and 
these,  which  are  easily  learned,  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions., There  is  no  reason  why  these  simple  elementary  principles 
should  not  be  taught  with  the  very  first  lessons  in  composition  ;  and 
it  is  to  make  this  teaching  easy  that  Professor  Turner  has  prepared 
the  little  handbook  before  us,  wliich  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  being  brief,  clear,  and  in  accord  with  the  best  authorities, 
while  it  does  not  perplex  the  young  pupil  by  the  multitude  of  rules, 
sub-rules,  and  exceptions,  found  in.  the  larger  treatises  on  the  subject. 


THE   GREEN   TABLE. 


E  lay  before  our  readers  in  this  No.  of  The  Southern  Magazine 
the  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Hoge  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson 
statue.  The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
witnessed  it,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  unparalleled.  Has  such  a  scene 
ever  been  witnessed  as  that  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons,  of  all  classes 
and  occupations,  assembled  in  compact  mass,  all  standing  in  reverent 
silence  during  the  prayer  which  but  few  could  hear,  listening,  without  the 
slightest  disturbance,  to  the  addresses,  attentive  to  the  various  ceremonies, 
then  dispersing  without  indecorum  or  confusion  ?  Where  else  in  the  world 
could  this  have  taken  place  .^ 

And  the  significance  of  this  lies  as  deep  as  the  significance  of  the  statue 
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and  the  ceremonial ;  it  was  not  merely  honor  to  the  s^reat  soldier,  reverence 
for  the  good  man  ;  it  indicated  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  cause  for 
which  Jackson  fought  was  a  just  cause,  even  if  it  did  not  succeed  ;  that  in 
honoring  his  memory  we  have  not  to  apologise  for  his  course  as  a  well- 
meaning  mistake.  The  South  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  her  past : 
there  is  no  need  for  her  to  be  explanatory  or  apologetic  :  she  Ijattled  for 
justice  until  she  could  battle  no  longer,  and  her  defeat  was  more  glorious 
than  many  a  victory.  If  the  union  of  these  States  is  ever  reestablished  on 
the  basis  of  justice  as  it  was  founded  iDy  the  fathers,  then  not  only  the  South, 
but  all  lovers  of  right  and  liberty  everywhere,  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  : 
if  this  day  never  comes,  the  South  can  have  the  proud  consolation  that 
the  fault  is  not  hers  ;  she  did  her  utmost  and  gave  her  all.  This,  as  well 
as  the  personal  greatness  of  the  hero,  was  recognised  by  those  generous 
English  gentlemen  who  gave  Virginia  the  bronze  effigy  of  her  illustrious 
son. 

And  awaiting  that  day,  there  let  Jackson  stand  in  brass,  as  firm  as  he 
used  to  stand  \vhen  the  tide  of  battle  wavered  around  him,  a  symbol  of  for- 
titude and  constancy. 


RINEHART'S   ENDYMION. 

Fair  shepherd-boy  of  Latmos,  'neath  the  sky 
Of  classic  Hellas,  wrapped  in  childish  dreams, 
Thou  liest ;  and  so  bright  the  vision  seems, 

,^  That  on  thy  rounded  cheek,  laid  tenderly 

'^  Upon  thy  hand,  and  on  thy  full  lips,  lie 

The  shadow  of  a  smile.    By  murmuring  streams, 
In  perfumed  valleys,  where  the  sunlight  beams, 
Thy  young  thoughts  stray,  in  realms  of  fantasy. 
Thy  slender  limbs  in  free,  reposeful  grace 
Fall  softly  on  the  blooming  flowers,  which  keep 
Their  fragrant  watch  around  thy  resting-place  : — 
Methinks  pale  Dian  o'er  thy  charmed  sleep 
Might  bend,  and  wake  thee  with  her  pure  embrace. 

Violet  Fuller. 


Baltimore  has  performed  a  graceful  and  appropriate  act  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  in  the  graveyard  of  Westminster  church,  where  the  poet's  re- 
mains rest,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  November.  The  monument,  which 
stands  upon  a  granite  base,  is  a  cippus  of  white  Maryland  marble,  simple 
and  massive  in  form,  crowned  by  a  bold  frieze  and  cornice,  the  corners  dec- 
orated with  acanthus  leaves,  and  each  face  with  a  lyre  crowned  with  laurel. 
On  the  front  panel  is  a  striking  bas-relief  portrait  of  the  poet  from  the 
chisel  of  Volck.  The  designer,  Mr.  George  A.  Frederick  of  this  city,  has 
well  carried  out  his  idea  of  producing  a  work  which  should  impress  the 
beholder  more  by  its  simplicity,  appropriateness,  and  noble  proportions, 
than  by  any  elaboration  of  ornament. 

This  tribute  to  genius  is  the  offering  of  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  among  whom  special  honor  should  be  given  to 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Rice,  who  hag  for  years  been  unwearying  in  her  exertions  to 
accomplish  an  object  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart.  The  admirers  of  the 
poet  owe  thanks  also  to  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  con- 
tributed very  liberally  to  the  fund.  The  reproach  which  has  so  long  rested 
upon  Baltimore,  of  leaving  one  of  her  most  gifted  men,  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide,  to  lie  in  an  unmarked  grave,  is  now  wiped  away. 
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Few  writers  have  received  more  injustice  at  the  hands  of  immediate  pos- 
terity than  did  Poe.  This  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  due  to  the  times 
and  to  the  poet's  own  character.  When  he  wrote,  literature  was  languish- 
ing in  undeserved  neglect,  and  scarce  any  could  succeed  unless  they  could 
win  the  applause  and  influence  of  a  clique.  To  this  the  proud  spirit  of  Poe 
would  never  stoop  ;  and  he  pours  out  his  scorn  upon  this  degradation  of 
literature  in  more  than  one  indignant  denunciation.  He  was  also  exquis- 
itely sensitive  in  his  artistic  feelings,  and  literary  defects  were  more 
offensive  and  intolerable  to  him  than  they  were  to  critics  of  lower  standards 
or  less  delicate  sense  ;  and  hence  much  of  his  criticism  seemed  unduly 
severe.  He  spared  no  offender  against  art  and  good  taste ;  and  his 
criticisms  w^re  so  penetrating  and  incisive  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
regard them.  A  fe>v  honored  him  the  more  for  his  independent  intelligence  ; 
some  were  deeply  offended  ;  and  some  took  the  base  revenge  of  heaping 
falsehood  and  infamy  upon  his  name  after  he  was  dead.  Happily  the  truth 
has  prevailed  at  last ;  and  those  who  admire  his  genius,  though  they  may 
regret  his  frailties,  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  his  memory. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  was  one  by  J.  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  Esq.,  containing  a  personal  reminiscence  so  interesting  that  we  lay 
it  at  length  before  our  readers  : 

In  the  year  iS — ,  there  was  a  newspaper  in  Baltimore  called  The  Saturday  Visitor, 
an  ephemeral  publication,  that  aimed  at  amusing  its  readers  with  light  literary 
productions,  rather  than  the  news  of  the  day.  One  of  its  efforts  was  to  procure 
original  tales  ;  and  "to  this  end  it  offered,  on  this  occasion,  two  prizes,  one  for  the 
best  story  and  the  other  for  the  best  short  poem  —  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
first,  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  last.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  editor  of  tf  j 
Visitor  were  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  Doctor  James  H.  Miller,  now  deceased, 
and  myself,  and  accordingly  we  met,  one  pleasant  afternoon,  in  the  back  parlor  of 
my  house,  on  Mulberry  Street,  and  seated  around  a  table  garnished  with  some  old 
wine  and  some  good  cigars,  commenced  our  critical  labors.  As  I  happened,  then, 
to  be  the  youngest  of  the  three,  I  was  required  to  open  the  packages  of  prose  and 
poetry  respectively  and  read  the  contents.  Alongside  of  me  was  a  basket  to  hold 
what  we  might  reject. 

I  remember  well  that  the  first  production  taken  from  the  top  of  the  prose  pile 
was  in  a  woman's  hand,  written  very  distinctly,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the  articles 
submitted,  and  so  neatly  that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  award  to  it  a  prize.  It  was 
ruthlessly  criticised,  however,  for  it  was  ridiculously  bad  —  namby-pamby  in  the 
extreme,  full  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  school  then  known  as  the  Laura  Matilda 
school.  The  first  page  would  have  consigned  it  to  the  basket,  as  our  critical 
guillotine  beheaded  it.  Gallantry,  however,  caused  it  to  be  read  through,  when  in 
it  went,  along  with  the  envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  writer,  which,  of  course, 
remained  unknown.  The  next  piece  I  have  no  recollection  of,  except  that  a  dozen 
lines  consigned  it  to  the  basket.  I  remember  that  the  third  —  perhaps  the  fourth 
production  —  was  recognised  as  a  translation  from  the  French,  with  a  terrific 
denouement.  It  was  a  poor  translation  too  ;  for  falling  into  literal  accuracy,  the 
writer  had  in  many  places  followed  the  French  idioms.  The  story  was  not  with- 
out merit,  but  the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  a  translator  described  the  charge  of 
Sheridan  in  the  Critic  as  being  like  a  beggar  who  had  stolen  another  man's  child 
and  clothed  it  in  his  own  rags.  Of  the  remaining  productions  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion. Some  were  condemned  after  a  few  sentences  had  been  read.  Some  were 
laid  aside  for  reconsideration  —  not  many.  These  last  failed  to  pass  muster  after- 
wards ;  and  the  committee  had  about  made  up  their  minds  that  there  was  nothing 
before  them  to  which  they  would  awajd  a  prize,  when  I  noticed  a  small  quarto- 
bound  book  that  had  until  then  accidentally  escaped  attention,  possibly  because  so 
unlike,  externally,  the  bundles  of  manuscript  that  it  was  to  compete  with.  Opening 
it,  an  envelope  with  a  motto,  corresponding  with  one  in  the  book,  appeared,  and  we 
found  that  our  prose  examination  was  still  incomplete.  Instead  of  the  common 
cursine  manuscript,  the  writing  was  in  Roman  characters — an  imitation  of  printing. 
I  remember  that  while  reading  the  first  page  to  myself,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the 
Doctor  had  filled  their  glasses  and  lit  their  cigars  ;  and  when  I  said  that  we  seemed 
at  last  to  have  a  prospect  of  awarding  the  prize,  they  laughed,  although  they 
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doubted  it,  and  settled  themselves  in  their  comfortable  chairs  as  I  began  to  read. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  my  colleagues  became  as  much  interested  as  myself. 
The  first  tale  finished,  I  went  to  the  second,  then  the  next,  and  did  not  stop  until  I 
had  gone  through  the  volume,  interrupted  only  by  such  exclamations  as  "Capital !" 
"  Excellent  !  "  "  How  odd  !  "  and  the  like,  from  my  companions.  There  was 
genius  in  everything  they  listened  to  —  there  was  no  uncertain  grammar,  no  feeble 
phraseology,  no  ill-placed  punctuation,  no  worn-out  truisms,  no  strong  thought 
elaborated  into  weakness.  Logic  and  imagination  were  combined  in  rare  con- 
sistency. Sometimes  the  writer  created  in  his  mind  a  world  of  his  own  and  then 
described  it  —  a  world  so  weird,  so  strange  — 

"  Far  down  by  the  dim  lake  cf  Auber, 
In  the  misty  mid  region  ol  Wier  ;. 
Far  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghuul-hauiited  woodland  of  Wier" — 

and  withal  so  fascinating,  so  wonderfully  graphic,  that  it  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  have  all  the  truth  of  a  reality.  There  was  an  analysis  of  complicated  facts,  an 
unravelling  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  won  the  lawyer  judges ;  an  amount  of 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  that  charmed  their  accomplished  colleague — a  pure 
classic  diction  that  delighted  all  three. 

When  the  reading  was  completed  there  was  a  difficulty  of  choice.  Portions  of 
the  tales  were  read  again,  and  finally  the  committee  selected  "A  MS.  Found  in  a 
Bottle."  One  of  the  series  was  called  "  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  and  this 
was  at  one  time  preferred.  I  cannot  now  recall  the  names  of  all  the  tales.  There 
must  have  been  six  or  eight.  But  all  the  circumstances  of  the  selection  ultimately 
made  have  been  so  often  since  referred  to  in  conversation,  that  my  memory  has 
been  kept  fresh,  and  I  see  my  fellow-judges,  over  their  wine  and  cigars,  in  their 
easy-chairs,  both  genial,  hearty  men,  in  pleasant  mood,  as  distinctly  now  as  though 
I  were  describing  an  event  of  yesterday. 

Having  made  the  selection,  and  awarded  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize,  not,  as 
has  been  said  most  unjustly  and  ill-naturedly,  because  the  manuscript  was  legible, 
but  because  of  the  unquestionable  genius  and  great  originality  of  the  writer,  we 
were  at  liberty  to  open  the  envelope  that  identified  him,  and  there  we  found  in  the 
note  whose  motto  corresponded  with  that  of  the  little  volume,  the  name  which  I 
see  you  anticipate,  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe. 

The  statement  in  Dr.  Griswold's  "  Life,"  prefixed  to  the  common  edition  of  Poe's 
works,  that  "  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the  committee  that  the  prize  should  be 
given  to  the  first  genius  who  had  written  legibly  —  not  another  MS.  was  unfolded," 
is  absolutely  untrue. 

Refreshed  by  this  most  unexpected  change  in  the  character  of  the  contributions, 
the  committee  refilled  their  glasses  and  relif  their  cigars,  and  the  reader  began  upon 
the  poetry.  This,  although  better  in  the  main  than  the  prose,  was  bad  enough,  and 
when  we  had  gone,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  over  the  pile  of  manuscript,  two 
pieces  only  were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  The  title  of  one  was  "  '1  he 
Coliseum,"  the  written  printing  of  which  told  that  it  was  Poe's.  The  title  of  the 
other  1  have  forgotten ;  but  upon  opening  the  accompanying  envelope  we  found 
that  the  author  was  Mr.  John  fl.  Hewitt,  still  living  in  Baltimore,  and  well  known,  I 
believe  in  the  musical  world,  both  as  a  poet  and  composer.  1  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  committee  may  not  have  been  biased  in  awarding  the  fitty-dollar  prize 
to  Mr.  Hewitt  by  the  fact  that  they  had  already  given  the  one  hundred-dollar  prize 
to  Mr.  Poe.  I  recollect,  however,  that  we  agreed  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  poem  deserved  a  reward,  and  w€  gave  the  smaller  prize 
to  him  with  clear  consciences. 

1  believe  that  up  to  this  time  not  one  of  the  committee  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Poe, 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  I  was  the  only  one  that  had  ever  heard  of  him.  When 
his  name  was  read,  1  remembered  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Wm.  Gwynn,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  had  shown  me  the  very  neat  manuscript  of 
a  poem  called  "  A)  Aaraaf,"  which  he  spoke  of  as  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  any- 
thing but  the  business  of  matter-of-fact  life.  Those  ol  my  hearers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  poet's  works  will  recollect  it  as  one  of  his  earlier  productions.  Although 
Mr.  Gwynn,  besides  being  an  admiraljle  lawyer,  was  noted  as  the  author  of  wise 
and  witty  epigrams  in  verse,  "  Al  Aaraaf  "  was  real  in  his  view,  and  what  he  said 
of  the  writer  had  not  prepared  me  for  the  productions  before  the  committee.  His 
name,  1  am  sure,  was  not  at  the  time  a  familiar  one. 

The  next  number  of  the  Saturday  Visitor  contained  the  "  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle," 
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and  announced  the  author.  My  office,  in  those  days,  was  in  the  building  still  occupied 
by  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  I  was  seated  at  my  desk  on  the  Monday  following  the 
publication  of  the  tale,  when  a  gentleman  entered  and  introduced  himself  as  the 
writer,  saying  that  he  came  to  thank  me  as  one  of  the  committee,  for  the  award  in 
his  favor.  Of  this  interview,  the  only  one  I  ever  had  with  Mr.  Poe,  my  recollection 
is  very  distinct  indeed,  and  it  requires  but  a  small  effort  of  imagination  to  place 
him  before  me  now,  as  plainly  almost  as  I  see  any  one  of  my  audience.  He  was, 
if  anything,  below  the  middle  size,  and  yet  could  not  be  described  as  a  small  man. 
His  figure  was  remarkably  good,  and  he  carried  himself  erect  and  well,  as  one  who 
had  been  trained  to  it.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  his  frock  coat  was  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  when  it  met  the  black  stock,  then  almost  universally  worn.  Not  a 
particle  of  white  was  visible  ;  coat,  hat,  boots  and  gloves  had  very  evidently  seen 
their  best  days,  but  so  far  as  mending  and  brushing  could  go,  everything  had  been 
done,  apparently,  to  make  them  presentable 

On  most  men  his  clothes  would  have  looked  shabby  and  seedy,  but  there  was 
something  about  this  man  that  prevented  one  from  criticismg  his  garments,  and 
the  details  I  have  mentioned  were  only  recalled  afterward.  The  impression  made, 
however,  was  that  the  award  in  Mr.  Poe's  favor  was  not  inopportune.  Gentleman 
was  written  all  over  him.  His  manner  was  easy  and  quiet,  and  although  he  came 
to  return  thanks  for  what  he  regarded  as  deserving  them,  there  was  nothing  ob- 
sequious in  what  he  said  or  did.  His  features  I  am  unable  to  describe  in  detail. 
His  forehead  was  high,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  development  at  the  temple. 
This  was  the   characteristic  of  his  head  which  you  noticed  at  once,  and  which  I 

■  have  never  forgotten.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  grave,  almost  sad,  except 
when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  when  it  became  animated  and  changeable. 
His  voice,  I  remember,  was  very  pleasing  in  its  tone,  and  well  modulated,  almost 
metrical,  and  his  words  were  well-chosen  and  unhesitating.  Taking  a  seat,  we 
conversed  a  while  on  ordinary  topics,  and  he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  on  whom  he  had  already  called,  had  either  given,  or 
had  promised  to  give  him  ■  a  letter  to  the  Soicthern  Litcra>-y  Messenger,  which  he 
hoped  would  procure  him  employment.  I  asked  whether  he  was  then  occupied 
with  any  literary  labor.  He  replied  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  "  Voyage  to  the 
Moon,"  and  at  once  went  into  a  somewhat  learned  disquisition  upon  the  laws  of 

■  gravity,  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  the  capacities  of  balloons,  warm- 
ing in  his  speech  as  he  proceeded.  Presently,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  he  began 
the  voyage,  after  describing  the  preliminary  arrangements,  as  you  will  find  them 
set  forth  in  one  of  his  tales,  called  '•  The  Adventure  of  one  Hans  Pfaal,"  and 
leaving  the  earth,  and  becoming  more  and  more  animated,  he  described  his  sensa- 
tions as  he  ascended  higher  and  higher,  until,  at  last,  he  reached  the  point  in  space 
where  the  moon's  attractions  overcame  that  of  the  earth,  where  there  was  a  sudden 
bouleversement  of  the  car  and  a  great  confusion  among  its  tenants.  By  this  time 
the  speaker  had  become  so  excited,  spoke  so  rapidly,  gesticulating  much,  that  when 
the  turn  upside-down  took  place,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  and  stamped  with  his 
foot  by  way  of  emphasis,  I  was  carried  along  with  him,  and  for  aught  to  the  con- 
trary that  I  now  remember,  may  have  fancied  myself  the  companion  of  his  aerial 
journey.  The  climax  of  the  tale  was  the  reversal  I  have  mentioned.  When  he 
had  finished  his  description  he  apologised  for  his  excitability,  which  he  laughed  at 
himself.  The  conversation  then  turned  upon  other  subjects,  and  soon  afterward 
he  took  his  leave.  I  never  saw  him  more.  Dr.  Griswold's  statement,  "  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  accompanied  him  (Poe)  to  a  clothing  store,  and  purchased  for  him  a 
respectable  suit,  with  a  change  of  linen,  and  sent  him  to  a  bath,"  is  a  sheer  fabri- 
cation. 

That  I  heard  of  him  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  common  with  all  English- 
speaking  people,  more  and  more,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  heard  of  him  in  terms  of 
praise  sometimes,  sometimes  in  terms  of  censure,  as  we  ail  have  done,  until  now  that 
he  has  passed  away,  leaving  his  fame  behind  him,  to  last  while  our  language  lasts, 
I  have  grown  to  think  of  him  only  as  the  author  who  gave  to  the  world  "  The 
Raven  "  and  "  The  Bells,"  and  many  a  gem  beside  of  noble  verse  ;  who  illustrated 
the  power  of  the  English  tongue  in  prose  composition  not  less  logical  ihan  imagin- 
ative ;  and  1  forget  the  abuse,  whether  with  or  without  foundation,  that  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  envy  has  heaped  upon  his  memory.  Unfortunate  in  the  first  biography 
following  his  death,  where  the  author,  with  a  temper  difficult  to  understand,  actu- 
ally seemed  to  enjoy  his  depreciation  of  the  poet's  life,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  seen 
by  a  malignant  eye,  and   his  story  was  told  by  an  unkindly  tongue,  and  the  efforts 
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since  made  by  friends  to  do  him  justice  are  slowly  succeeding  in  demonstrating  that 
there  was  in  him  an  amount  of  good  which  in  all  fairness  should  be  set  off  against 
that  which  we  much  regret  while  we  attempt  to  palliate. 

To  Poe  there  may  well  be  applied  the  verse  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
poetesses,  addressed  to  a  great  name  in  a  very  different  sphere  — 

"  The  moss  upon  thy  memory :  no  1 

Not  while  one  note  is  rung 
Of  those  divine,   immortal  1  lys 

Milton  and  Shakspeare  sung; 
And  till  the  gloom  of  night  enshrouds 

The  Anglo-Saxon  toi.gue." 


A   LADY'S   CRITIQUE   ON   "THE   RING  AND   THE   BOOK." 

The  "  Ring  ",  as  I  fancy,  will  best  fit  a  man  :  I 

Confess  it  to  me,  as  a  woman,  uncanny. 

'Tis  a  serpentine  circle  of  murderous  fact 

Transmuted  to  gold  by  a  great  poet's  act, 

And  stamped  on  the  "Book" — [where,  a  marvel,  it  glistens] 

Whose  leaves'  sibyl  rustlings  a  world's  strained  ear  listens. 

But  what  right  has  Browning,  howe'er  great  a  poet, 

To  write  such  strange  English  that  one  can  scarce  know  it 

From  Greek  text  or  Sanskrit  (to  name  nothing  harder) .-' 

It  vexes  one's  soul  and  it  damjoens  one's  ardor. 

And  delays  would-be  subjects,  who'd  know  him  ere  crowning, 

Till  the  laurels  they  bring  become  brown,  if  not  Browning. 

['Tis  a  pun  —  I  avow  it.     He  puns,  why  not  I .'' 

Page  20,  his  pun,  near  the  bottom  descry.] 

For  the  small  as  the  great  have  existence  and  die  — 

Die  sooner,  it  may  be,  to  Fame  ;  but  what  matter. 

Save  sparing  men's  tongues  some  more  ignorant  chatter  ? 

So  mock  we  the  sour  grapes  of  fame,  we  the  small 

Whose  stature  or  courage  attains  not  the  wall 

Where  hang  the  rich  clusters  of  purple,  divine 

With  the  kiss  of  the  sun  and  the  flush  of  their  wine. 

Now  take  a  fair  warning,  ye  fluttering  things 
Who  sip  furtive  honey  on  wandering  wings  ; 
Avoid  a  flower  guarded  by  thorns  so  tremendous, 
Whose  motto  is,  Nunquain  itnfune  iaiti^eiidus. 

As  for  me,  I  henceforward,  when  weary,  refuse 
To  commune  with  a  Sibyl  instead  of  a  Muse, 
And  awake  from  a  slumber  by  nightmare  oppressed, 
With  the  "Ring"  round  each  eye  and  the  "Book"  on  my  chest. 

Latienne. 
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